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EDITED    BT    LEWIS    OAYLOILD    CLABK.  • 


Tbib  if  prononnced,  hj  the  preM  of  America  and  England, '  the  belt  Magazine  in  America.'  It 
haa  BOW  completed  its  tktrtif-fifth  volwne^  and  in  its  list  of  %ipward  of  a  hundred  catUrituton,  are  fonnd 
the  names  of  every  dlsthigaished  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  seTeral  equally  promi- 
nent of  Great  Britan,  Turkey,  Sweden,  etc.  A  new  Tolnme  will  commence  with  the  ilrst  day 
of  July,  1850.  The  following  notices  of  the  KMicxxasoCKia  are  from  the  American  end 
English  press,  to  which  might  be  added  hundreds  of  others. 

*Ths  last  KmcxxBBocKEa  is  exceedingly  good.  Some  of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  Blackwood's 
palmiest  days.  The  EdUor^s  TmkU  is  in  IMIr.  Clark's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable 
degree.'— /fcto-Jiirft  CosuiMrcMl  Advtrtittr, 

*  The  KNiCKKBBOcasB  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  sge.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  ansarpassed  in  number  or  ability.' — IfutiotuU  JnttlUgtmur. 

*  The  Knickbbbocxbk  is  one  of  the  most  vslusble  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  eonpeti- 
tlon  in  (the  higher  walks  of  literature.'— Jtteiiy  Argtu. 

*Ths  KNiCKKaBocKBR  Maoazimx  is  BOW  beyood  a  question  Ike  magazine  of  the  country.  Whoever 
wishes  his  money's  worih,  and  somethiogover,  let  him  kubscribe  now  to  '  Old  Knick,'  and  our  Word  for 
it,  the  Editor's  Table  aloae  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.  It  is  not  a  periodical  to  be  lightly 
glanced  over  and  thrown  by.  but  it  forms  s  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A  set  of  the  K>riCKBa- 
BC^SB,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is  more  consulted  (so  the 
librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  olBer  similar  work.' — Botton  Dmlf  Tratuer^t, 

The  London  Examineb.— 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  irorthy  irf  imita- 
lioo  by  oar  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  AtlanUc' 

London  'Mobnino  Crbonxclb. — 'Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  Ie- 
siraettare  and  amusing.* 


BBD0OTION  m  PUCB  TO  CLUBS. 

The  publisher  has  determined  to  do  every  thing  In  his  power  to  bring  the  Knickerbocker  within 
the  means  of  all,  and  invites  the  attention  of  tfaose\Jwho  foelNm  interest  in  circulating  the  isti 
Jmtrietm  Utsratiire,  to  the  following  terms  to  dubs,  viiri  ^ 

For  five  copies  sent  to  one  address,  tfae'price  wQl  be    ^0  00 

w     ten     "  "  "  "  35  00 

«•  twenty "  "  "  "  60  00 

Poet  Masters  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited  and  requested  to  act  as  agents.    To  all 

tiiose  who  may  interest  themselves  in  getting  uj)  clubs,  we  will  send  a  oopjfira  so  long  u  they 

keep  wp,  and  remit  regularly  the  yearly  payment. 

T«  the  •■bacrlb«r«  mad  all  iaterented  la  aar  IVark. 

The  publisher  defires  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  ^ave  manifested 
ttieir  unabated  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sendinj^  subscribers.  Quite  a  number  have  done 
so,  and  no  doubt  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  list  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  furtiier  biducement  for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  thatno  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  our  pages  will  prove  that  our  readers 
wiu  receive  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  benefit  from  our  increased  means  as  we  OQuld  expect  our- 
ielveo. 

AQENT8  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNIOKERBOCICER  MAGAZINE. 

Entbbpbuino,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  to  procure 
■libaeribers  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  competent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  referenoei, 
ih«  most  liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.  Apply,  potLpaiA,  to  SAMUEL  HUESTON,  199  Nassau-street. 

QREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOiR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

rOUB  TEABfl  FOB  TEN  DOLLABB. 

^B  undersigned  wfll  give  the  Volomee  of  the  Knickerbocker  for  the  years  1847,  *48,  *49,  and 
*iO^  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to  him  Un  doUartt  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  |iost  jMui. 

q^  Back  Volumes  or  Numbers  supplied,  and  a  complete  set  for  pale. 

Specimen  Kumberesent  free  of  charge  oVi  application,  pott  paid, 

Tbbmi— |5  per  amnun  In  advance.    All  remittances  must  be  mode  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Publisher. 

139  Nassau-Bt,reet,New-Terk. 
OuB  Ezelumge  papen  will  do  ns  a  special  favor  by  copying  tiie  above. 
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The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  gladly  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  patrons  and  fiiehds 
of  the  work,  for  the  generous  interest  many  of  them  have  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  during  the  past  year.  By  their  efforts  in  saying 
*  a  word  in  season'  to  their  friends,  many  have  been  added  to  our  sub- 
ficription-list,  and  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them, 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  many  others,  who  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  express,  with  much  cordiality  and  warmth,  their  satisfaction 
with  our  Magazine,  could  easily  induce  some  of  their  friends  to  send  us 
their  names.    We  trust  they  wiU  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  would  beg  leave  again  to  say  to  those  in  arrears,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  our  outstanding  claims  settled  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Though  we  cannot,  like  the  facetious  editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flag- 
Staff,  take  hay,  oats,  or  grits,  in  exchange,  yet  we  shall  most  gladly 
receive  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  in  the  United  States  at  par. 
Our  distant  subscribers  therefore  need  not  wait  to  be  called  on,  but  just 
enclose  the  amount  due  by  mail,  in  the  best  bills  they  can  get,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  receipt  in  full,  with  our  most  grateftil  acknowledgments 
Please  address  S.  Hueston, 

139  Nassau-st,  New- York. 
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PosssssED  of  the  most  briDiant  and  controlling  intellect,  and  wield- 
ing the  power  of  a  mighty  empire,  the  fame  of  William  Pfft  attended 
the  glory  of  the  British  arms  in  India,  and  gave  new  hopes  to  the  des- 
perate and  yet  doubtful  contest  for  North  America.  To  the  colonist 
here,  his  was  a  fit  character  for  emulation  :  it  excited  equally  the  admi- 
ration of  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  the  student  in  his  closet,  and  the 
ranging  soldier,  in  his  daring  and  romantic  service.  No  hamlet  was  so 
reoKYte,  where  the  English  ton^e  was  heard,  that  the  fame  of  the  illus- 
trious minister  did  not  reach  it ;  and  almost  incredible  response  was 
given,  from  our  widely-extended  and  thinly^^xipulated  country,  to  the 
mons  for  the  great  campaign  of  1758. 

To  carry  out  successfully  the  vast  plans  for  that  campaign  became 
the  ambition  of  the  man  who  filled  the  entire  measure  of  England's 
greatness.  The  colonist  saw  that  the  whole  power  of  the  crown,  and 
all  but  the  crown  itself  of  the  venerable  old  kmg,tiow  near  four-score, 
was  surrendered  without  reserve  to  a  man  but  yesterdav  an  ensign. 
Encouraged  by  the  example  of  his  advance  to  power,  and  by  his  pre- 
sent matchless  position  in  the  great  empire  which  was  carrying  her 
conquests  gloriously  in  the  East,  the  answer  to  this  summons  from 
New-Engknd,  New-York  and  New-Jersey  caused  both  the  minister 
and  court  to  exult  in  the  hope  of  the  entire  conquest  of  another  hemi- 
sphere. William  Pitt,  afi»rward  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  man  of 
his  day ;  his  recognition  and  favor  of  personal  merit  and  personal  re- 
^Hmsibility  made  a  thousand  heroes,  gave  life  to  republican  principles, 
ffiftd,  without  design,  greatly  advanced  the  establishment  of^  a  mighty 
r^ubhc 
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When  it  became  known  in  England  that  coiranisBionB  of  high  grade, 
regardless  of  purchase  or  family  influence,  were  given  to  those  of 
humble  position,  and  that  more  were  to  be  sent  to  America  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  republicanism,  to  the  most  de- 
serving, even  the  king  was  remonstrated  withe*  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Wolfe  was  represented  to  him  as  being  a  madman.  *  If  this  be 
so/  replied  the  ola  king, '  I  hope  he  will  bite  all  my  generals  not  so 
af&icted.'  Within  eighteen  months  froni  that  time,  the  '  brave  Wolfe,' 
then  but  little  more  than  thirty-two,  showed  with  what '  madness'  he  was 
possessed,  as  wqU  as  the  method  of  it  He  is  seen  ascending  the 
Heights  of  Quebec  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  there,  while  bat- 
tling fi)r  a  stronghold,  dying  with  the  words  of  triumphant  bravery  on 
his  tongue,  amid  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  the  shouts  of  victory.  • 

The  attention  of  the  British  minisdry  having  been  diverted  from  the 
conquest  of  the  East,  three  expeditions  were  decided  on  for  America ; 
and,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Loudoun,  Major-General  Sir  James  Aber- 
crombie  feund  himself  in  command  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men : 
the  largest  army  ever  known  under  one  chief  within  xhe  boundaries  of 
the  North  American  States. 

The  war  had  already  devastated  the  military  establishments  and 
frontier  settlements  ^of  the  English  along  the  gpreat  lakes  of  the  West 
and  of  northern  New- York.  The  smothered  veneeance  of  almost 
four  years  was  in  the  breast  of  the  colonist ;  and  Massachusetts  sent 
forth  its  '  every  third  able-bodied  man'  (more  than  seven  thousand),  and 
Connecticut,  Rhode-Island,  New-Hampshire,  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey  furnished  their  quotas  fbr  the  grand  campaign.  The  legislatureB 
of  the  difierent  colonies  convened  expressly  to  hear  the  address  of  the 
minister  and  to  vote  supplies  and  men.  In  it  tl^ey  were  informed  ex- 
plicitly of  his  purposes ;  that  Louisbourg  was  to  be  reduced,  to  pre- 
vent rarther  communication  of  the  French  with  Canada ;  that  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  Crown  Point,  Frontenac,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  command 
of  the  great  lakes  must  be  gained ;  and  that  the  war  must  be  carried 
quite  within  the  acknowledged  confines  of  the  French  and  their  savage 
alUes :  that  by  this  course  the  captured  women  and  children  of  £e 
colonists  should  be  restored  to  them,  trade  on  the  frontier  revived,  and 
ample  revenge  taken  upon  their  combined  enemies. 

Massachusetts  repliea  in  the  most  patriotic  and  spirited  manner,  de- 
claring *  the  blood  of  old  New-England  to  be  heated  for  the  contest' 
An  account  dated  April  third,  1758,  says:  *Sq  agreeable  were  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  letter,  that  the  House  unanimously 
voted  compliance  with  what  was  recommended.  And  notwithstanding 
such  great  numbers  have  lately  entered  in  the  king's  service  as  soldiers, 
rangers,  batteau-men,  and  ship  and  house  carpenters,  yet  such  was  the 
zeal  of  our  government,  that  they  voted  to  raise  seven  thousand  men 
for  the  present  expedition,  and,  on  Wednesday,  to  raise  a  subscription, 
notwithstanding  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  this  metropolis — taxes 
already  on  the  income  of  estates  being  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
on  the  pound — yet  in  twen^-four  hours  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling was  raised  by  subscription  to  pay  bounty!' 

The  object  of  the  crown  and  the  name  and  fame  of  Pitt  were  pro- 
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daimed  in  the  same  breath  every  where ;  by  Sir  William'  Johnson 
among  the  Six  Nations ;  by  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits,  who  declared 
that  true  religion  must  be  maintained  at  every  cost ;.  and  especially  by 
die  governors  of  the  different  colonies  in  their  speeches  to  the  respec- 
tive Hooaes  of  Assembly.  Grovemor  James  Delancey  made  his  elo- 
quent and  soul-stirring  address  to  the  Assembly  of  New-York  on  the 
tenth  of  March.  It  was  circulated  far  and  wide  over  the  province,  and 
excited  the  same  enthusiasm  which  was  manifested  in  tne  other  pro- 
vinces. 

So  universal  was  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  this  campaign,  and  in 
the  prospects  of  conquest  and  glory  to  the  British  arms,  that  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  men  under  the  act  of  the  legislatures  in  the  different  colo- 
nies was  nearly  completed  by  volunteers.  StiU,  in  some  instances, 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  the  following — distinguished  as  well  for 
its  fiicetious  and  patriotic  tone  as  for  its  poetic  character — was  circulated 
among  the  young  men,  and  finally  found  its  way  into  print.  I  will  not 
reflect  on  the  early  gallantry  of  any  portion  of  our  country  by  naming 
the  neighborhood  where  this  effusion  first  appeared  ;  it  is  enoush  that 
we  can  boast  of  the  zealous  spirit  which  fired  the  spinsters  of  those 
times: 

«THB   SPIKSTXaS'    PBTZTIOM    TO   HtS    MAJESTY   OBOSOX    TBX    SECOND 
'>o»  z.SATa  *o  rtoar^ia  battz.b«.  as  tbb  xav  iv  bomb  oassi  wmtvum. 

*  Mobt  humbly,  Bir,  we  fbis  pettUon 
Present  to  yon,  with  greet  BabmlaiioB; 
We,  the  Bplmrten  of  yoar  netioD, 

Of  erery  nmk  and  erery  stetloiL 

'SooM  men  wonH  flght,  and  m>  diegmoe  us; 
We  beg  yon  11  pot  as  in  their  plaees; 
The  nettlooet  end  bib  and  ^Mon 
We  11  leare  behind  for  them  to  pot  on : 

*  And  light  the  batUee  they  We  refbsMl^ 
By  which  the  nation  H  wo  abused. 

And  show  them  that  a  British  wench  tarn, 
If  pot  at  blows,  beat  any  Frenchman. 

<  When  onee  we're  got  fliiem  In  dose  qoarter, 
We  doubt  not  then  of  making  slaughter; 
Our  country's  erecUt  soon  regain^ 
Our  sisur  men  could  not  maintain! 

'  But  one  small  recompense  we  ask- 
Though  great  the  senrice,  great  the  task— 
A  law  may  pass,  our  prayer  beseeches, 
That  women  aU  may  w«ar  the  breechea : 
That  this  request  yon  gnnt  ua  mny« 
Most  ardently  we  ever  pnqr.' 
* JTerdt  IS,  17SB.' 

This  address  was  numerously  signed,  and  so  unpopular  was  the  refusal 
of  young  men  to  enlist  voluntarily,  that  in  many  instances  their  names 
were  rejected  by '  The  Spinsters'  Society,'  and  made  the  ridicule  of  the 
neighborhood  by  a  resolution  that  *  Sister^  be  prefixed  instead  of '  Mr.'  to 
the  name  of  '  John  Doe,'  '  Richard  Roe,'  and  so  on.  There  were 
Spartan  daughters  as  well  as  mothers  in  those  times.  In  fact  the  gal- 
Imtry  of  the  betrothed  John  or  George  was  judged  suspicious  unless 
he  Tidily  entered  for  the  great  campaign. 
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And  nbw  in  the  colonies  of  New-England,  New-York  and  New- 
Jersey  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  orders  to  inarch  for  the  points 
designated  hy  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Abercrombie,  then  in 
New- York.  The  conm:iissions  for  the  five  brigadier-generals,  for  North 
America  only,  were  given  to  John  Stanwix,  John  Forbes,  Edward 
Whetmore,  and  Charles  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Augustus,  third  viscount 
Howe.  Among  those  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel  was  Thomas  Gage, 
already  distinguished  by  his  services  at  Lake  George  and  in  northern 
New- York :  Sie  same  who  subsequently,  as  Gtivemor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  general-in-chief,  fought  at  Boston  and  Bunker-Hill  against 
those  who  were  now  his  companions-in-arms. 

Robert  Rogers,  the  daring  scout,  and  prince  of  rangers,  arrived  in 
New- York,  by  orders,  nineteen  days  after  his  most  remarkable  battle  at 
Lake  George,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  at  the  place  now  known  to 
all  travellers  as  *  Rogers's  Slide.'  Still  suffering  from  his  wounds,  he 
was  at  once  appointed  major.  Aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
American  rangers,  the  major-general  issued  his  commission  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ;  the  original  document,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  kinsman, 
I  have  myself  seen ;  it  is  so  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  service  of  the 
scout  that  I  venture  to  give  it  a  place  here  verbatim : 

*■  Bt  HIb  Exix)IIency  Jam xs  Abkrcroxbiei  Eflooiie,  Oolonel  of  Hin  Majkstt*s  Forty-Fourth  Re- 

frlment  of  Foot,  Colonel-tzi-Chief  of  the  Sixtieth  Royal  Americans,  MaJopGeDeral  and  Commaiider' 
n<liier  of  all  Hii  Majksty^s  forcM  raised  or  to  be  raised  In  North- America : 

"  Whkrkas  (t  may  be  of  great  use  to  Hxa  MAJBarr'a  aervioe  in  America  to  have  a  number  of 
men  employed  in  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  ntrength,  aituatton  and  motions  of  the  enemy,  and 
other  aerviccB,  for  which  rangers  only  are  qualified :  Haring  therefore  the  greatest  confidence  in 
your  loyalty,  courage  and  skill,  I  do  constitute  you  Major  of  the  rangers  in  His  Majksty's  service, 
and  Captain  of  a  company  of  the  same.  You  are  therefore  to  take  the  said  rangers  as  Alitor,  and 
said  company  as  Captain,  in  your  care,  and  duly  exercise  and  instruct  as  well  the  ofllcers  as  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  hereby  commanded  to  obey  you  as  Major  and  Captain  respectively.  And  yon  are  to 
observe  such  orders  as  from  timo  to  limo  you  shall  receive  from  His  Majkstt,  myself,  or  other 
Buperiur  ofllcera,  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war. 

» Given  at  New- York  this  sixth  day  of  April,  1758,  in  the  thirty-flrst  year  of  onr  Sovereign  Lord 
CxoROK  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Derender  of  the  Faith,  etc^  etc, 

*  Jambs  Abbrcrokbib. 
*  By  Hu  ExeeUauy*§  command. 

'■J.  Appt. 

*To  Captaim  Robbrt  Roobrs.* 

Already  a  considerable  time  in  America,  the  young  nobleman,  Lord 
Howe,  had  conceived  the  greatest  partiality  for  Rogers,  and  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  admiration  for  nis  daring  achievements,  his  *sur- 
§  rises,'  battles,  an  A  extraordinary  marches.  Subjecting  himself  to  the 
iscipline  of  the  scout,  he  had  been  one  of  Rogers's  party  in  several 
romantic  and  hazardous  expeditions  along  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
the  north,  nearly  twelve  months  before.  He  was  as  well  prepared 
to  admire  the  unequalled  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  country 
as  to  be  a  leading  spirit  in  the  war  for  its  defence.  By  direction  of 
Abercrombie,  Rogers  immediately  reported  himself  to  Lord  Howe, 
now  second  in  command,  who  was  quartered  at  Albany.  Here  they 
conferred  on  the  best  means  of  distressing  the  French  and  acquiring 
information  in  regard  to  their  situation.  Meanwhile,  preparation  was 
going  on  for  the  main  attack. 

Rogers,  always  active,  joined  his  favorite  warriors,  now  fast  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  at  Fort  Edward,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  brave 
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Colonel  Grant;  and  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  to  nearly  the  very 
day  when  the  grand  embarkation  was  made  on  Lake  George,  was, 
with  Stark,  Putnam,  and  the  far-famed  Indian  chief  Nawnawapatconks, 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  constantly  engaged  in  surprising  the  outposts  of 
the  French  and  in  making  prisoners  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Cfrown  Point.  So  considerable  was  his  force, 
that  by  despatching  different  companies  under  ^eir  vaiious  captains, 
the  scouts  of  the  French  and  their  Indians  were  actually  driven  within 
their  strongholds.  Rogers  and  his  men  continued  to  range  and  '  scour 
the  woods'  from  Fort  Edward,  on  the  north  of  WooJ  Creek,  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  along  the  waters  and  borders  of  South  Bay,  and  the 
mountain  passes  on  both  sides  of  Lake  George,  and  the  many  beautiful 
islands  which  dot  its  pure  waters. 

Lord  Howe  was  stiU  at  Albany,  most  actively  engaged  in  disciplining 
his  troops  and  receiving  the  reinforcements  arriving  there.  From 
every  appearance  the  commander-in-chief  was  possessed  of  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  general ;  yet  Lord  Howe  was  considered,  up  to 
the  moment  when  he  fell,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  expedition.  And 
here  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chstracters  of  that  time.  He  was  the  grandson  of  George  the  First, 
and  had  been  educated  with  the  care  and  attention  which  became  his 
*  birth,  and  which  happily  harmonized  with  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
application  and  his  ambition.  He  left  England  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  accomplished  young  man  of  the  court  of  his  uncle,  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  all  those  romantic  ideas  of  conquest  and 
consequent  glory  which  still  pervaded  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
were  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  Pitt  and  all  the  court,  young  Howe 
came  to  America,  where  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  most  active 
and  hazardous  duties  of  the  campaign.  In  person  he  was  frank  and 
insinuating,  and  he  made  himself  universally  oeloved  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  most  amiable  qualities  known  to  the  human  heart.  He  ap- 
peared always  to  enjoy  himself,  particularly  in  the  primitive  social  cir- 
cles of  our  new  country.  He  frequently  remarked  that  this  was  no 
affectation  for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  but  that  he  really  loved  the  frank 
and  genial  intercourse  to  which  he  was  here  admitted.  Again,  acco- 
modating himself  to  the  conventional  rules  of  metropolitan  society, 
with  manners  the  most  courtly  and  not  less  agreeable,  tnere  he  was  the 
admired  of  all ;  while  he  himself  delighted  in  the  characteristics  which 
prevailed  in  New-England  and  in  New- York.  In  some  way,  when 
scarcely  two  years  in  the  country,  he  was  more  extensively  known  per- 
sonally than  any  other  officer  of  rank ;  and  one  town  in  Massachusetts 
was  named  after  the  place  of  his  birth  in  England,  and  retains  its  name 
to  this  day. 

The  very  personification  of  boldness,  enterprise  and  daring,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  scout  had  its  charms  for  him ;  and  although  rigidly  disci- 
plined to  other  rules  of  warfare,  and  accustomed  to  the  glitter  of  mili- 
tary trappings,  he  made  it  his  business  to  learn  the  art  of  *  bush-fighting,' 
and  of  surprising  the  enemy  in  the  forest,  in  the  mountain  fastness,  or 
in  the  chase  with  the  swift  canoe.  Nursing  the  romantic  spirit  of  his 
youth,  and  with  an  artistic  eye  and  great  admiration  for  the  grand  and 
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beautiful  in  nature,  be  luxuriated  in  tbe  striking  and  peculiar  scenery 
of  tbe  new  country,  wbile  be  was  acquiring  a  constitution  adequate  to 
tbe  greatest  fetigues  of  the  military  atblete.  Tbe  tributaries  bigb  up 
the  Hudson,  the  adjacent  wild  and  variously-shaped  mountains,  tbe 
silver  waters  of  Lake  George,  and  those  heights  which  define  its  limits ; 
Lake  Champlain,  with  the  great  green  hills  on  the  east,  snow-crowned» 
and  glistening  in  the  bright  sun  of  every  month ;  all  these  led  him  on- 
ward, gliding  in  the  ^ight  canoe,  or  in  pedestrian  adventure :  his  spirity 
free  as  air,  contemplating  more  mighty  conquests  and  loflier  nime. 
'  We  breathe  more  nreely,'  said  he, '  on  the  mountain-top.'  His  imagi- 
nation, aided  by  the  full  glow  of  health  and  physical  energy,  ranged  a 
thousand  times  beyond  the  summits  on  which  his  eye  rested,  amid  scenes 
beyond  the  two  Idces,  then  the  theatre  of  manoeuvring  scouts,  and  soon 
to  be  of  contending  armies. 

Rogers,  Stark,  Stevens  and  Putnam  were  all  bold  leaders.  They 
were  Qie  native  pioneers  of  the  new  world,  and  so  our  young  lord  was 
their  fit  companion  in  errantry.  Fearing  nothing,  and  skilled  already 
in  the  practical  use  of  every  weapon  known  in  such  warfare,  be  was 
prepared  for  any  surprise  from  the  wily  foe  which  did  not  thrice  out- 
number him.  Philosophical — gay  wi^  every  opportunity  consistent 
with  immediate  safety — Howe  was  the  especial  favorite  of  Stark,  who 
was  of  about  the  same  age,  and  his  nearest  match  for  physical  powert 
At  this  time  perhaps  John  Stark  was  as  widely-famed  as  a  runner,  and 
in  the  athletic  game  of  wrestling  at  arm's-length,  and  the  '  bear-hug,* 
through  all  New-England,  or  even  among  the  Indians  (to  whom  his 
quality  became  known  during  his  captivity),  as  any  man  living,  la 
fact,  this  fame  was  only  eclipsed  by  bis  more  recent  daring  and  fights 
with  the  enemy's  scouts,  or  the  captures  he  had  made  of  their  sentinels 
within  sound  of  their  forts. 

'  The  balance  of  power,'  as  between  Lord  Howe  and  Stark,  was  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  was  not  unfrequently  a  point  of  merry  discussion 
with  the  scouts  who  were  not  personally  interested ;  but  no  public  ex- 
hibition was  ever  made  of  their  relative  strength  and  skill,  though  it 
was  understood  that  they  did  practice,  for  the  especial  benefit,  and 
almost  broken  bones,  of  others.  Indeed,  there  was  no  exercise,  from 
the  most  simple,  in  all  the  varieties  of  gymnastics,  to  the  earnest  use  of 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  (let  history  pass  lightly  over  it),  in 
which  our  rangers  were  not  well  skilled ;  and,  thoueh  ever  dignified, 
tbey  not  unfrequently  indulged  sportively  in  boyish  New-England 
pranks :  Stark,  or  even  '  Old  Put.,'  who  was  much  their  senior,  being 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  One  illustrative  instance,  and  I  return  with 
the  reader  to  view  Lord  Howe  in  immediate  command  of  his  regiment 
at  Albany. 

A  favorite  resting-place  was  on  the  brow  of  a  beautiful  hill,  which, 
being  entirely  cleared  for  one  mile  from  the  water's  edge,  commanded 
a  fascinating  view  of  Lake  George  and  its  fairy-like  islands  for  twelve 
miles.  It  was  situated  almost  directly  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
arose  in  the  rear,  amphitheatre-like,  quite  above  the  sites  of  Fort 
George  and  Fort  William  Henry,  and  commanded  the  most  important 
passage  where  any  military  works  were  practicable.    The  spot  is  that 
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known  now  to  the  tourist  aa  *  Fort  Gage/  or  '  Gage's  Hill/  On  the 
summit,  in  the  rear  of  our  scouts,  was  a  breast-work  of  considerable 
extent,  which  remains  to  this  day,  but  its  earlier  history  is  not  known. 
Alternate  sentries,  as  was  the  custom,  were  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  breast-work  to  prevent  surprise;  and  quite  within  the  outposts, 
ranging  and  creeping  about  stealthily,  was  the  famous  and  faithfbl  wolA 
dog  of  William  Stark,  named  BaUbier.  And,  secure  from  the  rear, 
haring  a  considerable  prospect  on  each  side  and  an  immense  distance 
in  front,  our  heroes.  Stark  and  Lord  Howe,  prostrate  and  in  close  prox- 
imity, on  the  big  bear-skin  of  the  latter,  treated  each  other  in  turn  with 
die  humorous  stories  and  reminiscences  of  boyhood :  Stark,  of  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  wrestling  and  huskings,  which  latter  the  girls 
also  attended.  '  But,'  said  he, '  perhaps  the  greatest  sport  is  jumping 
the  stick.'  At  the  mention  of  this,  some  half  dozen  of^  their  followers, 
whose  positions  were  defined  after  the  same  fashion,  rose  a  little,  and 
resting  on  their  elbows,  suggested  that  the  game  be  now  performed ; 
saying,  they  had  never  seen  any  ground  so  admirably  fitted  for  it. 

No  further  ceremony  was  necessary,  for  his  lordship  could  not  but 
he  alive  to  a  play  at  the  mention  of  which  the  eyes  of  every  New- 
England  scout — and  there  were  at  least  twelve  of  them — seemed  to 
glisten  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  Two  saplings — trimmed,  and 
about  the  size  of  large  hoop-poles — ten  feet  long,  were  now  placed  in 
die  ground  upright,  some  eight  feet  apart  These  had  been  properly 
notched  at  every  half-foot,  from  the  top  to  within  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  enable  the  cross-pole  to  rest  securely,  and  at  such  dis- 
tance up  the  notches  as  the  performers  could  leap  and  clear ;  the  game 
not  depending  on  the  greatest  physical  power,  but  rather  upon  skill, 
ready  use  of  the  extremities,  and  agility.  All  except  those  on  sentry 
daty  entered  the  coui'se ;  the  men  who  had  never  seen  it,  as  well  as 
diose  who  had  practised  it  in  boyhood. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  scouts  might  be  con- 
sidered as  *  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  pleasure'  and  rest.  The  men- 
w  tion  of  this  old  pastime  awoke  all  the  joyous  emulation  they  had  felt  in 

'  youth,  and  every  latent  energy  was  quickly  in  activity.     The  galloping 

and  frisking  cattle,  when  first  let  loose  from  their  winter  stables,  never 
feu  more  sensibly  the  electricity  of  the  fresh  green  fields. 

The  cross-pole  was  placed  on  the  lowest  notch,  and  the  company, 
the  last  of  which  was  our  youiig  lord,  passed  it  rapidly.  The  jpole  was 
raised  two  notches.  Some  demurred  to  this,  but  as  the  objection  came 
fitHn  the  most  active  of  the  troupe,  it  was  known  to  be  mere  affecta- 
tion, aa  the  result  proved ;  fer  these  passed  it  with  more  ease,  if  possi- 
ble, than  any  of  the  rest.  On  the  third  trial,  the  cross-pole  being 
raised  another  notch,  all  cleared  it  except  *  Put,'  who  for  some  reason 
had  not  yet  grown  very  warm  in  the  play.  He  started  with  consider- 
able velocity,  but  coming  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pole,  he  made  a  full 
0top,  then  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  measuring  its  height  by  his  not 
very  erect  person,  found  it  just  up  to  his  chin.  Turning  now,  and 
feeing  the  spectators,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  looked  '  sheepish.' 
The  roar  of  laughter  which  succeeded  taxed  the  nerves  of  every  scout 

'  That 's  right,  boys,'  cried  Putnam ;  '  laugh  away.  But  let  the  pole 
be ;  1 11  try  it  again.' 
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He  did,  and  at  the  instant  of  passing  it  drew  his  feet  so  closely  to 
his  body  as  to  give  him  the  shape  of  a  beer-barrel,  or  a  bull-frog  be- 
fore jumping. 

'  How  was  that  done  V  said  one ;  '  he  did  n't  jump  half  as  high  as 
myself,  and  went  over  clear ;  yet  J  felt  my  toes  touch!' 

It  was  true.  Putnam  had  a  kind  of  rolling  jump,  like  a  porpoise, 
and  it  answered  every  purpose. 

The  pole  was  rdsed  still  higher  and  higher,  and  the  excitement  and 
huzzas  proportionately  increased,  as  one  after  another  blushingly  re- 
tired, pronounced  '  distanced,*  as  was  the  rule  after  trying  twice,  un- 
successfully, to  leap  it  Scarcely  anything  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  appearance  of  the  discomfitted  sportsmen,  as  they  picked  them- 
selves up  from  their  prostrations,  with  *  noses  incarnadined'  and  other 
signs  of  ill  fortune.  So  noisy  were  the  huzzas  and  roars  of  lauehter 
at  the  variety  of  ridiculous  feilures — and  by  this  time  they  had  be- 
come many,  for  the  pole  was  now  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  tallest  of 
the  company  —  that  the  out-post  scouts  considered  themselves  called  in. 
And  Baubier,  always  befere  intent  on  scenting  the  track  of  an  un- 
friendly Indian,  set  up  the  most  hideously  unmeaning  howling  and 
barking,  joining  in  sympathy  with  the  strong-lunged  scouts  in  the  un- 
earthly concert.  Delighted  and  almost  crazed  with  the  performance, 
he  was  seen  in  every  direction ;  now  mounting  the  breast-work  in  the 
rear,  now  running,  with  every  imaginable  absurdity  of  antics,  and  now 
barking  with  such  appearance  of  hearty  enjoyment,  that  the  scouts  gave 
him  a  ch3er. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  competitors  fer  the  best  of  the  game  were 
now  reduced  to  five,  and  in  the  next  trial  to  three.  And  now  we  have 
the  hero-gymnists  of  the  three  clans :  John  Stark,  of  the  New-England 
hunters ;  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  Highlanders,  a  true  Rob  Roy ;  and 
Lord  Howe,  of  honest  English  training.  Not  a  moment  intervened. 
The  cross-pole  was  raised  to  near  six  feet  Lord  Howe  was  lazily, 
as  the  scouts  afterward  said, '  limbering  his  limbs'  on  his  bear-skin ; 
when  up,  and  with  the  bound  of  a  deer,  followed  by  the  Highlander, 
he  passed  the  pole.  Stark  missed  his  reckoning,  and  getting  at  his 
highest  elevation,  some  three  feet  before  reaching  it,  of  course  stum- 
bled against  it  about  breast  high.  The  spasmodic  bellowing  was  a 
renewed  signal  for  Baubier.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  associates,  who  had  shown  themselves  an 
alljours  nearly  as  often  as  he  himself,  during  the  entire  scene,  he 
passed  the  pole,  wagging  his  tail,  as  the  company  said,  in  knowing 
triumph,  to  Master  John.  Now  the  pole  was  raised  six  inches  higher, 
and  the  perfermance,  with  the  new  and  unmatchable  volunteer,  as- 
suming so  ludicrous  and  side-shaking  an  air,  the  well-strung  nerves  of 
Stark  and  the  Highlander  gave  way,  and  even  the  clearance  of  the 
Lord  Howe  was  equivocal :  as  a  scout  said  to  Putnam, '  his  toe  touched.' 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  Baubier ;  but  declining  further  competi- 
tion with  a  performer  not  named  in.  the  bill,  he  was  declared  by  accla- 
mation, throwing  up  of  caps,  and  indescribable  roars,  (which  the  scouts 
only  knew  how  to  give,)  together  with  the  new  fangled  antics  and  bark- 
ings of  his  canmeship,  the  hero  in  the  game  of  jumping  ike  pole. 
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'  You,  Lord  Howe/  they  cried ;  '  yon  are  the  boy  for  it !  Britain 
rules  the  roost  1' 

'  I  believe/  he  very  quietly  replied,  glancing  toward  Stark, '  that  the 
New-Englanders  are  beaten  in  a  game  of  their  own.' 

'  True,  my  Lord,'  answered  Stark, '  but  then  the  English  scout  hat 
beem  beaten  by  Baubiert  who,  say  what  you  will,  is  a  New-England 
scout,  agile,  daring  and  faithful-— a  match  for  the  world.' 

Generosity  and  a  merry  nature,  so  eminent  in  Lord  Howe,  excited 
like  feeUngs  in  all  about  him ;  and  it  is  believed  the  tritmiph,  borne  so 
modestly,  was  as  ^ratifying  to  every  one  in  the  party.  In  fact,  none 
grudged  the  new  honors  which  Baubier  had  acquired.  But  honon 
were  not  novel  to  him ;  he  had  yet  to  see  matched  his  great  fame,  ac- 
quired at  the  awful  battle  of  Roger^f-Slide,  an  account  of  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere. 

Lord  Howe  was  in  fact  possessed  of  all  the  noble  elements  which 
distinguished  the  colonist  of  that  day,  of  whatever  profession,  civil  or 
military,  and  with  none  of  the  jealousies  peculiar  to  New-England  or 
any  section  of  the  country.  He  rather  adopted  all  the  manners  and 
custooos  of  every  condition,  and  was  the  most  practical  among  those 
with  i^hom  his  fame  and  fortune  were  identified.  By  some  it  was  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  condescension,  and  by  others  of  constitutional  kind- 
ness and  unerring  judgment. 

Now,  with  the  great  encampment  just  below  Albany,  immediately 
preceding  the  march  of  the  main  part  of  the  army,  the  young  noble- 
man w^»  iniiising  all  the  ardor  of  his  own  military  spirit,  his  general- 
ship, and  the  practical  acquirements  of  the  ranger,  through  the  im- 
mense army.  Allaying  all  jealousies  between  the  regular  and  colonial 
troops,  he  rather  made  his  own  regiment,  the  fifty-fifth,  con&rmable 
with  the  American.  While  other  officers  were  quartered  in  town  with 
the  civil  Albanians  of  that  day,  who  felt  that  they  were  entertaining 
those  only  who  were  to  defend  their  firesides,  he  was  in  camp,  the 
companion  of  all  in  discipline  and  service.  Evenings  mostly*  m  his 
camp,  his  card  referred  to  it  as  his  home.  Ever  receiving  the  civil  in- 
vitations of  the  people  of  the  town,  he  frequently  entertamed  them  in 
turn  with  the  simple  fare  of  the  soldier.  Always  courteous  and  amia- 
ble, it  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the  social  circles 
of  our  ancient  metropolis. 

He  threw  the  wet  mantle  of  ridicule  over  that  austerity  frequently 
assumed  by  the  officers  of  the  regulars,  and  so  peculiar  to  many  of 
moderate  birth,  and  still  more  moderate  intellect,  unfledged  as  they  fre- 
quently were,  and  full  of  presumption,  when  they  had  scarcely  merged 
from  their  academical  awkwardness.  '  Ignorance  with  arrogance,'  said 
his  lordship, '  will  easily  create  discord  where  knowledge  and  respect 
fi>r  the  vaned  manners  and  opinions  of  others  will  harmonize  our  great 
army,  and  make  it  invincible.  Any  gentleman  officer  will  find  his  fel- 
low and  his  equal  too  in  every  regiment  or  company  of  the  Americans : 
even  with  the  Indians.  I  know  them  well.  Beware  how  you  under- 
estimate their  abilities  and  feelings,  civil,  social,  or  military.' 

Great  numbers  of  the  European  officers  arrived,  and  were  attached 
to  the  then  several  regiments,  but  were  mostly,  as  before  mentioned. 
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quartered  in  town.  Cordial  in  hia  civilities,  as  they  expected  from  hia 
hospitable  reputation,  he  gave  them  early  requests  to  dine.  Liberal 
in  his  invitations  to  the  Americans  also,  his  party  was  large.  Perhaps 
the  latter  were  as  much  disappointed  in  the  rural  arrangement  as  the 
Europeans  themselves.  Arriving  with  militaiy  promptness,  they  found 
his  '  festive  board'  to  consist  of  an  immense  hemlocK  table,  on  which 
the  officers  cast  an  inquiring  glance,  without,  of  course,  a  remark. 

'  You  are,'  said  he, '  admuring  this ;  and  well  you  may :  it  is  fine,  and 
such  as  only  an  American  forest  can  fiimish.  I  saw  the  tree  fcom 
which  it  was  sawn,  standing  in  the  wood,  and  struck  the  first  blow  for 
its  fidl.  The  honest  woodsman — and  he  was  a  sawyer  too — promised 
me  one  of  its  largest  boards ;  I  only  obtained  it  yesterday,  and  am 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  honoring  you  in  its  christenmg.' 

Bear-skins,  spreaa  upon  die  ground  all  along  the  side  of  it,  were  the 
onlv  seats,  and  in  a  moment  were  considered  easy ;  while  the  position 
of  nis  lordship  was  at  the  head,  and  for  greater  convenience  of  see- 
ing, upon  a  log,  yet  when  seated,  quite  buricaded  from  a  view  of  his 
guests  by  an  enormous  pot  of  pork  and  beans.  It  was  a  favorite  dish 
with  him :  he  had  seen  it  served  up  in  perfection  in  New-England,  and 
being  in  the  raw  material  convenient  of  transportation,  he  had  made  it 
a  standing  article,  and  the  Sunday  dinner  in  camp  also.  Now  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  sheath,  he  produced  his  knife  and  fork,  in  good  order, 
and  commenced  dividing  the  pork,  so  that  each  in  helping  himself 
might  better  estimate,  and  so  graduate  for  the  demand  of  his  appetite, 
hoping  at  the  same  time  that  every  soldier  was,  as  necessity  required, 
provided  with  a  knife  like  his  own,  which  he  had  found  better  than  any 
tie  had  used  while  in  the  army.  In  the  absence  of  even  a  jack-ktlife,  their 
awkwardness  in  the  prospect  of  using  their  fingers  can  be  imagined ; 
but  his  lordship  relieved  their  embarrassment  at  the  instant  by  pre- 
senting a  duplicate  of  his  own  to  each.  The  Americans  apologized  for 
their  thoughtlessness,  but  others  were  not  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  etiquette  at  colonial  camp-dinners,  especially  where  the 
party  was  large,  and  given  by  a  nobleman  scrupulously  fastidious  about 
convenient  style.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  convenience  was  a  lead- 
ing feature,  and  eminently  consulted  in  the  arrangement,  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Lord  Howe's  discipline  was  now  applied  to  every  part  of  the  army, 
although  it  was  perhaps  more  rigidly  observed  in  his  own  regiment.  All 
were  equally  cheered  by  his  civility  and  self-sacrificing  nature :  and 
the  details  ill  which  he  engaged  for  die  general  health  and  comfort  sur- 
prised all,  and  endeared  him  beyond  any  comparison.  In  the  time  of 
G^rge  the  Second,  all  know  that  long,  profuse,  and  well-dressed  hair 
was  die  pride  of  courtiers,  and  considered  the  greatest  of  ornaments. 
His,  which  was  very  abundant,  he  sacrificed  agreeably  to  his  own 
general  orders,  having  it  cut  short  as  it  could  be  with  shears.  Every 
officer  and  soldier  was  heralding  his  excellences.  One  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  school-masters,  then  a  high  private,  wrote  a  letter,  which 
was  *  deemed  worthy  of  print,'  dated  From  Camp,  May  31,  1758,  and 
sent  to  Portsmouth.  It  appeared  in  the  ^Boston  rfetoi'LeUer*  of  June 
22, 1758,  and  says : 
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*I  HUD  not  iiitoin  jou,  I  mppom,  bow  Judy  to  wlebratfld  Lord  Hows  for  bto  ■oUieimke 
iUuitlon,  Ub  bold  enterprtoiiig  iptilt,  and  every  oCber  mllttanr  aooompUahineDt;  witb  bow  miuh 
CUV  be  has  been  fimnlng  bto  regubur  trocnM  to  tbe  mettiod  of  bueb-flgbttng  all  tbto  mmod  ;  eo  tbat 
Ms  aiid  be  bae  made  tbem  dezterotiaat  11  abnost  as  the  raogera.  In  order  to  tbis  he  baa  ordered 
•H  tbe  eoats  of  bis  regiment  to  be  cut  abort,  to  make  tbem  as  ligbt  as  poaelble;  and  has  aaerilleed  a 
tee  liead  of  bair  of  bia  own  aa  an  erampto  to  tbe  aoldieriy  wbleb  tbey  baTe  MikomeA,  ao  that  not  a 
man  to  to  be  seen  witb  bia  own  hair. 

•The  ilrengib  of  bto  eooatitntionenAIeabim  to  undergo  an  bardabipa;  andttobto  opintoa  Ibat 
every  oOoer  ought  to  be  aMe  to  do  tbe  Mme*  and  live  and  Oue  like  tbe  oommon  men.  To  tbto  end 
be  baa  forbidden  all  bto  ofllceia  aapemomenury  baggage  when  tber  march  on  tbe  enemy^  coanlry,aa 
ba(ng  only  a  naclcae  Inenmbranee  to  tbe  army ;  and  baa  allowed  tnem  only  ao  nmcb  cintbtwgaa  miy 
be  aalBelent,and  no  proviaiooa  bat  neb  as  come  ftom  tbe  oommlamriea:  and  I  bear  he  baajNrt  two 
or  three  oOoeis  onder  aireit  for  refbuing  to  obey  tbeee  eommanda :  and  t  to  Tery  llkdy  they  win  be 
brake  for  eectfaog  bed  examplea  to  tbe  army.  HtoaokUefB  lore  ana  fear  bbn,  and  are  wUUng  to  eon- 
ply  with  aU  bto  commands,  beeanse  be  first  wto  tbem  an  eiampto.  Wbu  great  things  might  not  an 
anny  Uke  tbto  eOBci  with  a  few  oOoeia  lUto  Lord  HowK.* 

Greneral  Abercrombie  arrived  at  Albany,  and  the  accumulated  army, 
numbering  more  than  thirteen  thousand  men,  all  in  high  spirits,  pre- 
sented a  show  'of  military  grandeur  which  had  never  been  equallea  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  Batteaux  and  other  craft,  stores  and  amu- 
nition,  were  going  on  to  the  forwarding  place.  Fort  Edward,  in  the 
charge  of  boatmen  and  teamsters,  hired  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Lord  Howe  moved  forward  with  one-half  of  the  army,  arriving  at  Fort 
Edward  on  the  eigh{h  of  June ;  the  second  division,  under  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, following  immediately,  and  obliged  by  various  narrow 
passes  to  defile,  the  whole  army  extended,  as  described  by  a  writer  of 
the  day,  more  than  seventeen  miles. 

Here  the  rangers  were  in  camp,  having  returned  from  their  various 
excursions,  and  their  number,  increased  to  six  hundred  strong,  were 
considered  an  important  part  of  the  army.  Even  before  the  second 
division  arrived,  aetached  parties  of  the  rangers  were  sent  again  in 
various  directions.  One,  under  Rogers  in  person,  was  ordered  to  Lake 
George,  with  fifty  men,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  boats  along  in  wagons, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  obtain  a  plan  of  the  landing,  the 
ground  to  the  fort,  the  force  there,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  its  condi- 
tion. '  This  region,'  said  his  lordship  to  Rogers,  'may  be  called  your 
parish ;  il  has  had  your  labors  for  years,  xou  are  expected  to  exe- 
cute your  mission  as  soon  as  possible,  and  rejoin  us.'  He  marched  at 
the  instant,  and  arriving  at  the  lake,  launched  his  little  fleet  of  five 
boats  the  same  night,  running  them  into  the  small  bay  at  Sea  Island, 
known  now  to  aU  travellers  as  '  Graylord's  Bay,'  for  reasons  which  ap^ 
pear  elsewhere.  Beautifully  hid  fi^m  view,  Uiis  bay  was  for  the  scouts 
a  favorite  mooring-place.  Grouping  about  it  historical  reminiscences 
of  romantic  interest,  the  visitor  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  the  thrilling  incidents  of  its  history,  or  the  extraordinary  beauty 
which  nature  has  lavished  upon  it.  Its  commerce  now  consists  of  a 
safling  craft,  matchless  in  speed  and  neatness,  the  *  L.  Gaylobd 
Clabk,'  and  certain  swift  row  boats,  well  known  to  tourists,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  (John)  Nelson  and  the  famous  Skipper  Linus 
White ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  adventures  are  less  numerous  or 
striking  in  any  gay  summer  season  of  the  present  age  than  in  the 
period  of  our  history. 

Rogers,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  was  ofi*,  and  landing  at  a  ])oint 
near  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort.    At  length  he  took  his  position  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
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a  tree,  with  two  watching  at  convenient  distances,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  required  plan  of  the  fort,  when  suddenly  his  whole  party 
was  discovered,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  rear.  They 
maintained  their  position  with  great  spirit,  until  nearly  closed  in  on 
that  quarter,  when  they  broke  through  with  a  loss  of  eight  of  their  own 
party  and  three  of  the  enemy  killed.  Now  entirely  disbanded,  and 
running  in  all  directions  through  the  forest,  and  over  five  miles  from 
their  boats,  in  less  than  two  hours  they  rallied  at  that  rendezvous,  their 
leader  at  their  head :  so  well  skilled  were  our  scouts  in  the  geography 
of  these  northern  wilds. 

Returning  without  a  moment's  delay  to  report  discoveries,  his  esti- 
mation of  the  force  of  the  French,  (which  he  supposed  to  be  three 
thousand  and  more,)  and  to  give  his  plan  of  the  fort,  Rogers  met  Lord 
Howe  at  Halfway  Brook,  encamped  with  three  thousand  men,  having 
marched  fi-om  Fort  Edward  so  far  toward  Lake  George.  Not  waiting 
here,  he  proceeded  and  reported  to  General  Abercrombie  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, who  now  ordered  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  rangers,  six  hun- 
dred, to  join  Lord  Howe,  which  he  did,  and  on  the  22d  of  June  they 
arrived  at  the  lake ;  Rogers  with  his  rangers  encamping  on  the  sloping 
plain  near  old  King  Hendrick's  Spring,  which  issues  from  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  House,  and  Lord  Howe, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself!  on  the  levelled  ruins  and  ashes  of 
Fort  William  Henry. 

Determined  from  this  moment  that  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  fi)r  the  great  battle  in  contemplation  should  be  unknown,  Lord 
Howe  kept  contmually  active  small  parties  of  the  rangers,  joining  them 
frequently  himself,  for  a  day,  with  some  of  the  regulars.  They  were 
continued  by  his  orders  for  eight  days,  and  on  two  of  these  some  four 
or  six  men  were  captured  and  carried  to  the  French  fortress.  The 
contests  often  depenaed  on  the  relative  number,  or  first  surprise,  for  a 
French  scout  was  in  many  cases  a  match  for  the  Anglo-American ;  and 
personal  rencontre,  man  to  man,  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
in  fearfiil  struggle,  decided  the  contest.  Let  all  the  little  isles  of  the 
lake,  the  border  valleys,  the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  pure  waters,  re- 
peat their  history,  and  the  romance  and  chivalry  of  any  age  appear  for 
their  comparison. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  28,  1758,  brought  the  advance* 
and  on  that  day  the  remaining  grand  division  of  the  army,  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  Major-General  Sir  James  Abercrombie,  in  person, 
arrived  on  the  ground  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  And  now  the  positions 
of  this  varied  and  vast  army,  defined  in  order  on  the  iisin^  plains  and 
hills,  ascending  from  the  water's  edge,  and  half  encircling  it,  presented 
a  scene  of  magnificence  and  grandeur  rarely  equalled  in  the  New 
World. 

For  fiir  earlier  encampments  all  the  grounds  intervening  from  the 
water,  over  the  site  of  Fort  George,  to  the  embankment  and  hues,  which 
may  yet  be  seen  on  Gage  Mountain,  were  cleared,  and  also  from  the 
ruins  of  William  Henry,  in  the  rear,  to  beyond  the  thousand  graves  of 
the  French,  then  curving  and  following  outside  the  lines  of  Montcalm, 
(thrown  up  by  him  during  his  siege  of  the  fort,)  and  across  the  old 
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Hendrick  Spring,  (enclosing  the  present  mansion  grounds  of  the 
Honorable  forest  Sberrill»)  and  beyond  to  die  small  rivulet  on  the 
north.  Such  was  the  site  which  Nature  and  the  woodman  afforded  for 
the  encampment.  Rural  and  quiet  now,  the  peaceful  sheep  and  their 
joung,  undisturbed,  may  be  seen  roaming  and  feeding  over  its  exten- 
sive Bur&ce.  It  presents  still  the  same  primitive  beauty  and  the  same 
appearance,  excepting  that  a  few  houses  here  and  there  dot  it,  and 
tall  pines,  which  for  near  a  hundred  years  have  grown  from  the  graves 
of  the  heroes  of  the  memorable  siege  of  William  Henry, 

The  most  brilliant  characteristic  of  the  army  was  not  the  military 
equipage  or  the  vastness  and  splendor  of  the  encampment ;  but  these 
will  have  their  place,  and  when  considered  for  a  moment,  lead  captive 
the  imagination.  It  was  the  marked  individuality  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. There  were  the  courtiers  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the 
red  chiefs  of  the  North-American  wilds;  the  proud  and  giant  grena- 
diers, from  the  romantic  and  terrible  warfare  in  the  East,  with  the  sin- 
gularly varied  ploughmen  and  peasantry  of  the  provinces ;  the  highly- 
disciplined  corps  of  a  nobleman  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  humblest 
trappers ;  and  the  unsubdued  clan,  just  from  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Scotland,  claiming  brotherhood  with  the  athletic  ranger  from  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  New-England. 

The  vice-royals  of  the  different  colonies  came  not  to  be  idlers  or 
mere  witnesses  of  the  determined  loyalty  which  was  now  eager  for  the 
contest.  Subordinate  commands  were  given  to  their  sons ;  and  here 
the  only  son  of  our  own  greatest  philosopher  won  his  early  fame,  and 
for  all  time  was  commended  to  tne  British  crown  to  receive  its  high 
&vor.  William  Franklin  was  then  in  the  warm  blood  of  his  manhood, 
not  having  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  British  regulars ;  their  different 
corps,  and  their  widely-extended  &me ;  together  with  the  American 
regulars  from  all  the  colonies,  and  the  inimitable  rangers,  mostly  from 
the  g^ranite  hills  of  New-Hampshire :  all  these,  though  particular  men- 
tion of  each  has  necessarily  been  short,  it  is  hoped  are  understood. 
None  can  doubt  that  to  all  appearance  we  possessed  the  elements  of 
success.  But  of  the  Highlanders — since  the  tale  of  their  chivalry  at 
the  storming  is  yet  the  wonder  of  even  military  men— a  word  is  due. 

Twenty-two  years  from  the  death  of  Rob  Roy,  many  yet  lived  who 
promised  fidthfuUy  to  wear  his  mantle,  and  fight  as  fearlessly  as  he  had 
fought  Those  men  were  here ;  and  many  of  them  had  been  famed 
in  the  clans  and  in  the  *•  Black  Watch'  long  before  their  present  regi- 
ment was  formed.  In  their  mountain  passes,  from  the  higher  chflb 
they  had  battled  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  No  Scott  with  the  pen 
of  romance  had  then  blazoned  the  fame  of  Robert  Macgregor ;  but 
bis  actions,  simply  narrated,  were  the  ^miliar  subjects  of  the  camp. 
'  I  saw  the  dead  lion  in  his  coffin  ;  finally  in  the  arms  of  his  conqueror  P 
said  an  old  Highlander,  who  was  at  bis  funeral  '  And  the  only  con- 
queror,' said  another, '  that  a  Rob  Roy  will  ever  know  :  he  may  be 
defeated,  but  conquered  never !' 

This  old  plaided  soldier  in  the  tent  used  to  entertain  the  curious 
New-Englanders  with  the  story  of  the  circumstance  which  made  Mac- 
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gregOT  an  outlaw,  before  the  rebelKon  of  1715 ;  and  a  Highlander, 
pilgrim-like  (the  worthy  Mr.  Cameron,  with  his  neat  little  tavern),  now 
occupies  the  presumed  site  of  that  tent  in  this  classical  scene.  Ste^ 
vens.  Stark,  Williams,  Putnam,  and  many  others,  long  after,  at  their 
firesides,  related  these  stories. 

Macgregor  was  a  drover,  and  held  partnership  with  Lord  Montrose. 
Misfortune  finally  befell  them,  and  his  lordship,  though  always  ready  to 
accept  the  gain,  refiised  to  share  when  reverse  came,  and  demanded 
his  investment,  with  interest.  To  this  Macgregor  demurred,  and  no 
settlement  was  ever  had.  '  For,'  says  he, '  if  these  be  your  principles, 
I  sh^  not  make  it  my  principle  to  pay  you  the  interest,  nor  my  mte- 
rest  to  pay  you  the  principal !'  In  ^e  rebellion  of  1715  Rob  Roy  was 
away  from  his  home ;  and  a  suit,  of  course  without  defence,  gave  Mon- 
trose possession.  Macgregor  was  desperate,  and  said :  '  His  Grace 
shall  never  have  the  enjoyment  of  my  lands  V  He  declared  open  w%r 
against  him,  gave  up  his  regular  business  of  a  drover,  and  having  a 
band  of  twenty  followers,  declared  that  the  estate  of  Montrose  forever 
afler  should  supply  him  with  cattle,  and  that  he  would  make  the  duke 
rue  the  day  he  had  quarrelled  with  him.  For  more  than  twenty  yearii, 
until  his  death,  he  levied  regular  contributions,  in  broad  day  as  well  as 
at  night,  and  in  the  most  systematic  manner.  In  his  war  against  Mon- 
trose he  was  encouraged  and  even  sheltered  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Montrose  reproached  Argyle,  who  answered,  thst  if  he  sheltered  the 
outlaw,  Montrose  supported  and  fed  him.  The  listeners  by  the  mar- 
gin of  Lake  George  greeted  the  narration  with  a  '  Huzza  for  the  Duke 
of  Argyle !' 

The  anniversary  prospective*— the  fourth  of  July,  just  eighteen 
years  anterior  to  the  immortal  declaration — was  a  gala  day  of  sing^ar 
magpiificence  at  '  The  Holy  Lake.'  It  may  challenge  comparison  in 
coming  ages.  The  sun  of  that  morning  revealed  the  entire  strength  of 
the  army — fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  strong —  and 
the  green  mountains  in  whose  deep  lap  rested  mirroring  waters,  echoed 
the  noise  of  their  cannon,  rolling  on  to  the  listening  ears  of  the  French. 
More  beautiful  the  harmonious  echo  of  their  &ousand  bugles,  the 
Highland  pipes,  and  the  varied  instrumenta  of  each  corps.  Here  was 
a  regalia,  and  a  regatta-party  of  nations,  costumed  with  all  the  varied 
colors  of  military  pomp,  of  royal  courts,  of  clans,  provinces,  and  the 
fwest.  And  the  lake,  cidm  and  still,  faithfully  reflected  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  encampment  rose,  amphitheatre-like,  from 
die'  water's  edge,  and  every  eye  saw  it.  And  night,  on  the  fourth, 
closed  with  the  whole  army  in  complete  order,  and  in  high  spirits  for 
the  grand  embarkation. 

Day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  fifUi  had  not  fully  appeared,  and  at 
the  order,  all  the  tents  were  struck,  three  vast  columns  formed,  and  the 
embarkation  was  made.  Three  points  greatly  facilitated  its  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  One  called  the  '  French  Dock,'  which  was  in  front  of 
the  ruins  of  William  Henry ;  the  second,  <  Fort  George  Dock,'  and  the 
third* '  King  Hendrick.'  The  latter  was  temporary,  made  of  wood, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  on  ^e  identical  site  of  the  present  steam-boat 
laflHUng.    The  two  former,  in  interesting  ruins  may  yet  be  seen,  though 
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by  the  changes  of  time,  covered  by  quite  three  feet  i3^  water.  A  standard 
in  bis  geography,  Mr.  Horace  Welch,  has  made  hundreds  his  debtor  by 
navigating  over  and  pointing  out  the  ruins. 

The  centre  division  was  formed  of  the  grenadiers,  Highlanders,  and 
die  rest  of  the  regulars,  with  the  first  and  £)urth  battalions  of  the  Royal 
Americans  and  Rangers,  commanded  by  Lord  Howe.  The  rieht  and 
left  wings  were  formed  of  the  Provinciids ;  the  advance  euard,  m  great 
ttiength,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Gage  on  the  right,  and  Major 
Rogers  on  the  left.  The  entire  fleet  consisted  of  nine  hundred  batteaux, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  numerous  rafts  carrying  the 
artillery,-  and  the  two  immense  floating  castles,  highly  decorated,  each 
with  two  mounted  cannon.  This  preceded  directly  the  central  column, 
and  from  them  the  English  flag  waved  the  highest.  The  parallel  columns, 
now  moving,  extended  from  shore  to  shore  iind  covered  the  lake  for 
seven  miles  and-a-hal£  The  advance  guard,  the  rafts  and  castles  ex- 
tended one  mile.farther  on.  In  the  narrower  places,  passing  Diamond 
and  other  islands,  they  defiled,  forming  subdivisions. 

Twenty-five  miles  brought  the  army  to  Sabbath-Day  Point  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  the  army  halted  till  ten  o'clock,  lighting  im- 
mense fires  at  nine,  which  illuminated  the  picturesque  scenery  with 
their  vast  numbers,  and  favored  the  belief,  with  the  French,  a  large 
advance  of  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  army 
was  to  rest  here  till  morning.  It  however  moved  onward.  Lord  Howe 
in  front,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  Major  Rogers,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Holmes ;  and  the  latter  was  despatched  from  this  advance  to 
observe  the  landing  place,  and  the  force  of  the  enem^  there.  He  re- 
tomed  and  reported  a  party  in  possession,  which  he  discovered  by  their 
fires,  and  which  immeoiately  deserted  on  the  approach  of  the  main 
army. 

And  now  of  the  French :  to  them  the  vast  preparations,  under  Aber- 
crombie,  for  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  were  known  early  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  night  fires  and  the  morning  light  revealed  their  fearful 
strength  to  their  advance,  and  even  to  the  eagle  eye  of  Montcalm,  who 
with  a  scout  had  left  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  The 
Grovemor  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vandreuil,  displayed  his  energy 
in  bringing  to  the  defence  his  bravest  men.  Montcalm  had.  arrived  at 
the  Fort  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  pushing  on  with  six  regiments, 
he  encamped  at  the  '  Lower  Falls,'  now  the  village  of  Ticonderoffa* 
halfway  between  the  Fort  and  the  landing.  On  the  first  of  July,  he 
sent  a  large  detachment  from  his  own  encampment  here,  and  on  the 
second  others  followed ;  and  pushing  on  over  the  mountains,  descried 
ifae  vastness  of  the  din)lay  at  Sabbath-Day  Point. 

Two  miles  himself  mm  the  landing,  Montcalm  was  advised  of  eveij 
position  and  movement  of  Abercrombie,  and  also  of  the  fatigue  his 
advanced  regiments  had  suffered  in  their  hurried  march  back  to  the 
▼icinity  of  the  landing  and  his  own  camp.  They  knew  the  importanoe 
of  this  intelfiffenoe  to  Montcalm  and  theur  own  safety.  Three  nundred 
men  were  oraered  as  if  to  oppose  the  landing,  but  in  reality  to  watch 
the  proceedings ;  for  on  the  aebarkation  of  ue  English  they  fled,  set- 
ting fire  to  their  tents,  and  destroying  all  in  their  power,such  as  oven^. 
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provisions  and  liquors.  '  But,'  says  one  English  account, '  a  great  num- 
ber of  sheep,  poultry,  a  prisoner  and  one  dead  man,  we  found  in  their 
logged  camp.'  Hurrying  on  one  mile,  they  apprised  M.  de  Bourlemaque, 
and  joining  him,  with  his  detachment  of  five  hundred  Frenchmen  and 
Indians,  they  retreated  to  unite  with  Montcalm  at  his  main  camp.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  consternation  of  the  French  in  their  present 
situation,  pressed  on  in  this  most  hurried  manner  by  the  inmiense  ad- 
vance of  die  English.  Although  well  skilled  in  the  geography  of  the 
forest,  they  were  bewildered. 

Our  army  on  landing  at  nine  o'clock,  had  formed  and  marched  to- 
ward the  enemy  in  four  columns,  preceded  with  all  his  rangers,  by 
Major  Rogers,  who  was  ordered  to  take  position  on  the  mountain  whi<^ 
bears  north,  on  the  left,  one  mile.  Here  the  view  of  Rogers  was  com- 
plete ;  but  the  columns  were  advancing,  and  at  the  moment,  none  of 
his  information  was  available.  He  saw  Montcalm  distinctly,  with  his 
main  force  posted  on  the  south,  within  much  less  distance  than  cannon 
shot,  and  estimated  his  numbers  at  fifteen  hundred.  And  the  rie^ht 
column  of  the  centre  division,  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  havmg 
advanced  to  near  the  little  rivulet  (called  now  '  Trout  Brook,'  which 
enters  the  outlet  of  the  lake  near  the  '  lower  falls,')  fell  in  with  the 
French,  at  this  time  half  confused,  as  before  mentioned.  In  his  column 
were  Colonels  Lyman,  Fitch  and  Delancey,  with  their  provincial  regi- 
ments, who  had  formed  his  front  and  received  their  first  fire.  Rogers 
at  this  moment  so  received  from  the  French,  was  informing  his 
superiors  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  under  Montcalm,  and  for  the 
instant  believed  the  French  in  great  numbers,  in  ambush.  Captain 
Burbank  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  ordered  to  remam  at 
Rogers's  first  position  to  watch  the  motion  of  Montcalm,  while  Rogers 
himself,  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  left  — 
the  river  covering  the  right. 

Rallying  from  their  bewilderment,  and  desperate  in  their  position, 
believing  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  fire  of  the  French  and 
their  Indians  was  severe,  and  the  action  became  general.  From  the 
uneven  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  densely  thick  and  tangled  under- 
brush, there  was  little  form  or  order  now  in  the  battle ;  and  scarcely  a 
company  of  fifty  could  remain  in  line  or  form  in  any  position,  formida- 
ble or  imposing.  .  The  sun  was  bright,  and  shining  through  the  thick- 
branched  trees,  and  revealing  distinctly  the  determined  face  of  each. 
The  struggle  was  hand  to  hand,  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Saxon. 
Now  rushing  farther  forward  to  the  strongest  position  of  the  French, 
Lord  Howe,  apparently  baring  his  breast  to  scores,  saw  the  very  mus- 
ket aiming  and  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  which  a  moment  more  he 
would  have  stricken  down ;  but  which  alas !  discharged  too  soon  the 
fiited  messenger  by  which  he  was  instantly  killed.  Grovemor  Delancey 
of  New-YorK  was  within  fifteen  feet  of  him  when  the  ball  pierced 
directly  the  young  nobleman's  breast,  and  leaping  forward,  with  others 
whose  eyes  had  been  intent  on  the  fearless  hero,  the  pride  of  the  army 
and  the  hope  of  his  country  fell  into  the  arms  of  those  who  loved 
him.  *  He  is  dead/  said  Delancey ; '  onward  every  one,  and  avenge  his 
death!' 
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Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  favorite,  the  provincials,  rangers, 
and  some  of  the  English  regulars  fought  with  renewed  earnestness  and 
energy.  The  French,  disdaining  to  yield,  would  make  no  formal  sur- 
render ;  hut  being  overpowered  and  pressed  in  every  direction  by  the 
vastly  outnumbering  English,  were  slain  or  captured  singly,  in  their 
ambuscades,  or  behind  trees,  in  parties  of  two  or  three.  Two  hun- 
dred were  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
remainder,  supposed  to  be  ahout  seventy-five,  escaped  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  The  loss  of  the  Englbh,  killed  and  severely  wounded,  was 
twenty-two,  including  Lord  Howe.  So  closed  the  events  and  catastro- 
phe of  the  day ;  the  army  that  night  resting  on  the  battle-ground. 

The  single  loss  of  Lord  Howe  neutralized  those  triumphant  reflections 
usual  after  a  victory.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  expedition,  his  fall  was 
considered  ominous  that  the  whole  was  ill-starred ;  and  the  darkness  of 
nigfat  but  harmonized  with  the  forebodings  of  nearly  all  the  army. 
'  He  was,'  said  Abercrombie, '  very  deservedly  and  universally  beloved 
and  respected  throughout  the  whole  army.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
grief  and  consternation  hb  untimely  fall  occasioned.  I  cannot  help 
owning  that  I  felt  it  most  heavily,  and  lament  him  as  sincerely.' 

No  death  at  that  time,  nor  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  could  have 
created  more  universal  regret.  From  every  section  of  the  empire,  in 
court,  in  camp,  and  even  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  provincials,  were 
echoed  the  same  feelings  of  mourning  which  pervaded  the  army  that 
had  been  under  his  immediate  command.  He  was  the  favorite  of  Pitt, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  him.  George  Grenville,  August  twenty-third, 
1758,  in  his  letter  of  condolence  to  the  minister,  says :  <  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Howe,  but  I  admired  his  virtuous, 
gaUant  character,  and  regret  his  loss  accordingly.  You  have  a  melan- 
choly task  indeed,  affected  as  you  justly  are  with  this  public  and  private 
Borroinr,  to  communicate  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  to  a  mother  and 
brother  that  most  tenderly  loved  him.'  Early  after  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  England,  the  mother,  Spartan-like,  wrote  to  her  son 
then  at  Louisbourg,  urging  him  to  be  brave  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. *  Perish  you,'  said  she, '  with  your  sword,  or  upon  it !  Sustain 
and  perpetuate  the  name  and  the  fame  of  him  you  so  fondly  loved.' 
She  also  published  the  following  address  to  his  countrymen  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  the  day : 

*Tytks  OeatfflMS,  Clergjf^  Fredtaldera  tmd  Bwrgetat*  of  the  TWn  and  Gntnty  of  A*«<l3t^f*Mi  .- 

'  As  IjorI  Howb  is  now  atoent  upon  Uie  public  senrloe,  and  LieutenantpGolonel  Howk  Is  with  his 
ngfiDenl  at  Lonisboiirgf  it  rests  upon  me  to  beg  tbe  favor  of  your  voles  and  interest  that  IJeotensot- 
OwomJ  Bows  maj  supply  the  pliioe  of  his  late  brother  as  tout  representsUve  in  ParUament.  Per* 
■it  Bss,  tlMrefore,  to  implore  the  preteetien  of  eveij  one  o/fotu,  as  the  mother  of  him  whoee  life  hao 
•ecK  itmt  im  the  emnriee  ^  hie  cawUrf. 

*Chaklotts  Howb. 

^AlhemmU-etreeL,  September  14, 17S6.' 

The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  voted  and  made  a  liberal  appropria- 
tioD,  of  which  the  people  heartily  approved,  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  m  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  there,  among  the  heroes 
of  Britain,  is  placed  a  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  fame  by 
die  munificence  of  that  old  colony.  '  This,'  said  the  king, '  is  doubly 
gratifying ;  it  showed  him  loved  where  his  services  were  best  known. 

TOL.  ZZZTI.  2 
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It  ig  the  boon  of  a  grateful  and  brave  people.    The  North-American 
colonifltB  knew  him  well/ 

To  New- York  fell  the  trust  of  receiving  and  safely  guarding  his 
remains ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  ancient  city  of  Albany  may 
be  considered  interesting  in  historical  reminiscence,  for  within  its  bor- 
ders were  enacted  very  many  of  the  interesting  events  of  his  life,  and 
with  its  soil  mingled  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  compani- 
enable  heroes  of  the  times,  and  the  favorite  grandson  of  a  good  old 
king.  For  nearly  a  century  legends  of  his  life,  and  incidents  attending 
his  death  have  been  faithfully  treasm*ed  by  the  Schuylers  and  the 
Cochrans ;  and  to  the  most  eloquent  descendant  of  that  generation 
who  were  the  companions  of  the  young  nobleman,  our  townsman,  John 
Cochran,  may  wo  not  look  for  some  scattered  leaves  in  the  historv  of  a 
nobleman  who  marked  the  age  with  republican  simplicity  and  valor  % 

Till  within  the  last  third  of  a  century  an  old  ranger  lived  who  was  in 
that  battle,  and  who  often  made  pilgrimages  to  the  very  spot  where 
Lord  Howe  fell ;  and  he  has  pointed  it  out  to  many  Y'^ho  yet  live  to 
identify  it  No  monument  marks  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
road  now  most  commonly  travelled  diverges  from  the  main  battle- 
ground. Nearly  one  mile  north  firom  the  Lower  Falls,  on  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George,  close  by  the  little  rivulet  called  Trout  Brook,  upon  ite 
western  margin,  legend  points  out  the  scene.  The  noise  of  battle  and 
din  of  war  ai*e  no  longer  heard,  but  the  little  rivulet  murmurs  in  all  its 
primitive  charm,  the  wild  deer  bounds  over  the  sacred  mound  where 
he  fell,  aod  the  forest  trees  shade  it ;  and  there,  among  the  oaken  leavea* 
the  pure  air,  fresh  from  the  everlasting  mountains  which  sacredly  guard 
it,  *•  sings  the  waiiior's  requiem.' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  a  strange  order  was  passed  for 
the  army  to  march  back  to  the  landing ;  the  general-in-chief  alleging 
this  to  be  the  safest  place  for  the  prisoners,  and  to  recruit  the  men,  con- 
siderably fatigued,  nrom  their  battle  and  from  passing  one  entire  night 
on  the  water,  succeeded  by  their  difficult  march,  and  wakefulness  under 
arms  during  the  night.  Here  the  army  arrived  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  prisoners  were  placed  on  the  little  island  always  since  known  as 
'Prisoners'  Island.'  The  subsequent  escape  of  the  prisoners  was 
afterward  a  subject  of  great  merriment  to  the  French,  and  of  equal 
chagrin  and  mortification  to  the  English.  The  island  is  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  ledge  rising  to  within  some  eighteen  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  not  perhaps  known  to 
the  English  commander.  The  prisoners  themselves  of  course  were 
silent  regarding  the  facilities  of  the  place  for  their  temporary  exile,  and 
night  had  scarcely  closed  when  nearly  every  one  of  them  '  walked  ofl^' 
or  as  Montcalm  afterward  drily  said,  'took  French  leave.'  Many 
thanks  to  the  antiquarian,  the  courteous  commander  of  the  steamer 
'  Caldwell,'  for  pointing  the  traveller's  attention  to  this  little  isle ;  the 
monument  of  that  most  ludicrous  <  military  operation.'  It  is  within  a^ 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  present  steam-boat  landing,  just  south  of  the  ^ 
point  ever  memorable  as  'Howes'  Landing.' 

By  this  time  Abercrombie  supposed  himself  well  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  coOBtry  intervening  between  his  army,  now  again  at  the 
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iMidiiigy  and  the  stnng-hold  of  the  French,  as  he  had  marched  over 
the  gxomid  twice  to  within  one  mile  and  a  ha]f  of  their  lines,  and  re- 
ooonoitered  the  whole  distance,  which  is  four  miles.  Knowbg  that  the 
most  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Montcalm,  at  the  Saw- 
Millsy  (site  of  the  present  villlage  of  Ticonderoga,)  had  not  been  en- 
gased  in  the  fight  of  the  day  before,  he  determined  to  dislodge  them, 
and  brine  them  to  combat  before  they  could  join  the  stronger  body  on  the 
plain  before  the  fort 

Seven  thousand,  nearly  one  half  of  the  army  under  Oeneral  Brad* 
street,  at  eleven  o'clock  marched  to  the  attack.  The  force  consisted  of 
the  batteau  men,  rangers  under  Captain  John  Stark,  provincials,  and 
the  forty-fourth  regiment  and  six  battalions  of  the  best  disciplined  regu- 
laxB.  Arriving  at  the  fo*Bt  falls,  the  location  overlooking  the  site  of  the 
enemy's  encampment,  it  was  believed  to  be  in  flames,  and  hurrying  on, 
the  bridge  spanning  the  stream  was  found  destroyed.  Here  the  ver- 
ntiTe  mechanism  of  Stark,  the  rangers  and  provinciab,  was  available ; 
the  bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  the  troops  immediately  occupied  the  posi- 
tion  ndiidb  Montcalm,  with  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  had  escaped  irom 
during  the  march  and  consequent  delay  of  Abercrorobie  in  returning 
to  the  landing.  At  three  o'clock  General  Bradstreet  sent  information 
to  AbercTombie  of  his  position ;  and  that  night  the  whole  army,  ex* 
eepdng  a  fow  left  at  the  landing  to  guard  the  stores,  etc.,  and  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  rangers  under  Rogers,  who  were  ordered  to  occupy 
the  battle  ground  of  the  previous  day,  encamped  on  the  spot  where  tne 
French  general  had  been  securely  posted  during  the  dlay  and  night, 
within  scarcely  twenty  minutes'  march. 

I  digress.  Eighty-one  years  had  passed ;  thousands  from  the  old  and 
new  world  had  visited  this  spot,  the  tent-ground  of  Montcalm,  Aber* 
crombie,  and  the  marshalled  chivalry  of  their  time ;  when  came  the 
neat  republican  statesman,  the  William  Pitt  of  our  time  —  Henry 
Ulay.  It  was  near  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  battle  in  the  colonial 
hiBtory  of  America.  In  his  northern  tour  m  1839  from  the  lakes,  fol- 
lowing the  St  Lawrence  and  the  waters  of  Champlain,  hundreds  had 
intetnmted  his  progress,  and  hither  hundreds  had  assembled  to  meet 
hinL  He  had  examined  minutely  the  ruined  battlements  of  the  old 
fort  and  of  the  French  lines,  and  now  across  the  portage,  by  stage  of 
four  miles,  he  was  en  route  to  take  the  little  steamer  through  Lake 
Greorge.  Here  at  the  small  tavern,  half  way,  the  hardy  yeomanry 
thronged  to  greet  him,  and  he  gave  that  hearty  and  cordial  recognition, 
peculiarly  his  own,  to  all  who  pressed  in  his  way. 

At  length  the  name  of  '  Apollas  Austint  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,' 
was  pronounced,  and  an  old  gentleman  far  advanced  in  vears  took  Mr. 
Clay  s  hand.  *ApoUa»t*  said  the  latter,  pleasantly, '  is  a  Bible  name,  and 
I  suppose  he  is  doing  its  good  commands  now  while  '  Paul  may  plant ;' 
for  nappily  we  trust  we  need  fight  no  more.'  '  No,  no,'  said  the  other ; 
il^bot  for  all  that  I  am  a  '  Green  Mountain  Boy,'  and  could  fight  as  well 
^fjkim  as  ever  in  my  life,  if  it  need  be.  I  have  come  a  good  many 
miles  to-day  to  see  one  whom  I  have  longed  to  see  for  more  than 
fivty  yean ;  and  since  I  have  seen  Hknrt  Clat,  and  shaken  his  honest 
hand,  I  most  say  this  is  die  proudest  and  happiest  day  I  have  ever 
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lived.  I  feel/  he  continued,  good  humoredly, '  like  Simeon  of  old  when 
he  said :  *  O  Lord,  let  now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation !"  At  this  moment  the  cheers  of  the  crowd 
shook  the  little  inn,  and  Mr.  Clay  attempted  to  interrupt  a  speech  which 
was  becoming  a  little  too  adulatory ;  but  the  old  veteran  continued : 
*  You  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  the  service  of  your  t»untry ;  you 
have  been  its  salvation  twice,  if  not  thrice ;  I  shall  die  before  you, 
but  you  may  yet  live  to  save  it  again,  if  it  should  be  in  danger.  I 
know  you  will  save  it  always  while  you  do  live,  and  that  will  be  forever, 
for  your  example  and  self-sacrifice  will  live  always  in  our  hearts  and  in 
history.  You  see  the  green  hills  yonder — there  live  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys :  true  as  steel,  they  honor  and  love  Henry  Clay  !* 

The  statesman  could  not  be  diverted  in  his  second  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt the  harangue,  and  rising  with  the  dignity  naturally  inspired  by  the 
spot  itself,  yet  simple  in  his  reply,  he  said :  *  Father  Austin,  you  have 
done  me  quite  too  much  honor.  It  is  true  I  love  my  country,  and  have 
endeavored  to  serve  it  in  my  day ;  but  my  services  have  been  feeble. 
Yours  commenced  earlier.  At  that  time  doubts  and  uncertainties,  and 
the  severest  trials,  hardships,  fatigues,  privation  and  sufferings,  attended 
all  your  struggles  for  freedom.  If  I  have  ever  done  any  thing  toward 
sustaining  my  country,  you  have  done  infinitely  more  than  T,  for  you 
helped  to  form  it.  It  was  not  completely  a  free  and  independent 
country  until  your  services,  and  the  services  of  such  as  you,  made  the 
world  acknowledge  its  independence.  These  then  have  been  greater 
than  mine ;  and  your  hardships  and  battles  were  never  mine  to  endure. 
You  perhaps  have  camped  here  upon  this  very  ground ;  have  marched 
in  the  winter  over  these  hills  with  unshod  and  bleeding  feet.  This  has 
never  been  my  fortune.  My  services  have  been  small  and  my  com- 
forts many.' 

By  this  time  the  venerable  soldier  had  become  engrossed  with  the 
remarks  of  the  statesman,  and  he  was  silent  Mr.  Clay  was  in  the  mean 
time  often  interrupted  by  the  cheers  of  the  numbers  around,  who  crowded 
about  him,  shouting  '  Go  on !  go  on !'  He  continued :  '  Gentleman,  I 
thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  this  cordial  and  hearty  evidence  of  your 
friendship.  When  I  see  your  great  hills  in  all  their  primitive  strength  and 
beauty,  I  am  impelled  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  region  firm 
and  true.  To  me  you  are  only  too  generous,  for  your  kind  feelings 
seem  to  flow  as  freely  as  the  pure  waters  of  your  beautiful  Lake 
George,  of  which  I  learn  this  is  the  hurrying  outlet. 

<  One  says  he  has  come  some  twelve  miles  to  see  me ;  I  may  say  I 
have  come  as  many  hundred  to  see  you ;  to  see  what  I  might  see ;  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  with  its  vast  rivers  and  mountains  and  lakes, 
tlie  inland  seas  of  the  west,  which  border  a  large  extent  of  our  country 
on  the  north.  There  amono^  our  neighbors  in  Canada  I  was  taught  the 
value  of  our  citizenship,  and  of  the  name  of  '  American  citizen.'  For 
there  civilities  were  extended  me,  marked  and  cordial,  from  a  people  14 
but  yesterday  our  enemies,  with  whom  we  were  battling  for  the  pos-  i 
session  of  this  very  spot  and  of  yonder  old  fort.    Now  a  great  and 

Sowerful  nation  are  happy  and  proud  to  be  our  friends.    For^o  kin^- 
om  is  too  mighty  or  too  remote  to  respect  and  honor  the  name,  'Ameri- 
can citizen.' 
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'  You,  gentlemen,  frthers,  (I  understand  there  are  others  present  be- 
side  Mr.  Austm,)  have  fought  to  make  that  name.  I  honor  you,  our 
country  honors  you,  the  world  honors  you !  You  have  told  me  that 
you  are  Green  Mountain  boys ;  though  your  faces  may  be  strange,  I 
know  you  all.  Your  abodes  are  the  dwellings  of  freedom.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  made  the  hills  and 
mountain  fiistnesses  its  unconquered  home.  From  there  it  has  never 
been  driven  or  exterminated. 

'  From  the  green  hills  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Grampians  of  Scotland,  the 
highest  mountain  peaks  of  Switzerland,  the  voice  of  liberty  undismayed 
has  been  heard  in  its  majesty,  causing  despotism  to  fear  and  tremble.  And 
Kving  on  through  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  its  valiant  deeds 
have  been  echoed  from  your  own  Green  Mountains,  at  the  sight  of 
which  our  hearts  warm  with  pride  for  the  patriotism  of  those  men  of 
yore  called  Green  Mountain  looys !  Let  us  consider  those  mountains, 
yrhich  delight  the  eye  •f  every  traveller  and  the  heart  of  every  free- 
man«  as  great  watch-towers  to  guard  our  liberty,  and  as  everlasting 
monuments  of  our  early  chivalry  and  fiune. 

'  No  portion  of  my  journey  has  interested  me  more  than  this :  the 
natural  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  both  mountain  and  water,  the  battle- 
grounds  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  the  roost  extensive 
m  our  country,  and  once  the  mighty  fortress  of  contending  king- 
doms. Your  agricultural  industry  is  manifested  by  your  rich  valleys 
and  well  cultivated  hills ;  your  shepherds  are  more  than  princes ;  and 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  nowhere  purer  than  here,  has  given  you  health 
and  energy  and  a  green  old  age.  They  who  once  made  their  foot-prints 
here,  and  left  the  track  of  their  snow-shoes  where  we  stand,  and  glided 
over  these  waters  in  their  canoes,  doing  valiant  and  chivalric  service,  are 
silent  now.  But  few  of  that  race  of  men  are  left.  The  gratitude  of  a 
free  country  attends  them ;  new  honors  every  year  cluster  about  them. 
You  have  honored  me,  fellow  citizens,  by  your  presence,  and  by  your 
cordial  and  hear^  ereetingB.  Grateful  for  that  honor,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  again  I  thank  you.' 

The  distinguished  traveller  hurriedly  resumed  his  seat  in  the  stage- 
coach, amid  tibe  echoing  huzzas  of  the  young  yeomanry,  and  the  tear- 
ful joy  of  the  old.  The  statesman  was  doubtless  alive  to  these  mani- 
festations ;  he  had  really  contributed  to  the  patriotic  pride  of  all,  and 
made  the  heart  of  many  an  old  man  happy.     But  to  return. 

Before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  &tal  eighth,  the  command- 
er-in-chief sent  Colonel  Clark,  chief  engineer,  and  Captain  Abercrombie, 
with  Stark  and  one  or  two  other  rangers,  to  reconoitre  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy.  They  took  observation  from  nearly  the  summit 
of  Mount  Defiance,  which  overlooked  the  Fort,  the  grounds,  and  newly- 
made  entrenchments,  and  reported  it  practicable  to  carry  those  works 
if  attacked  immediately,  as  the  lines  appeared  tmfinished,  and  the  breast- 
work of  much  less  height  than,  unfortunately,  they  proved  to  be  when 
the  army  marched  to  the  assault. 

Ticoi^eroga  —  that  part  which  includes  the  military  grounds  as  they 
appeared  at  that  time,  and  just  as  they  appear  now,  except  that  the 
fort  is  in  ruins  —  extends  from  the  point  of  land  made  by  the  joining 
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waters  of  the  two  lakes ;  and  running  back,  on  the  share  of  each,  near 
one  mile,  it  forms  that  peninsula ;  and  here,  at  this  distance  from  the 
point,  the  first  wall  of  the  fort  —  *  the  old  French  lines'  as  they  are  now 
called  —  extended  entirely  across  from  Lake  George  outlet  to  Lake 
Champlain,  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  In  this  triangular  form,  within 
their  strong  entrenchment,  lay  the  whole  French  army. 

At  sunrise,  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  under  their  farorite  com- 
mander, Sir  William  Johnson,  arrived  and  joined  Abercrombie.  And 
now,  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  army  —  in  the  belief  deduced 
fi-om  the  engineer's  report,  together  with  the  unanimous  statement  of 
the  prisoners,  that  a  large  rernforcement  of  three  thousand  Canadians, 
under  M.  de  Levi,  which  had  been  designed  for  attack  on  the  British 
and  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  river,  would  soon  arrive  —  tbe  English 
General  determined  on  making  the  attack  at  once ;  and  the  army  was 
again  put  in  motion.  The  French  scouts  outside  the  Hues,  from  their 
elevated  positions — at  one  time  in  the  tops  of  trees  —  reported  to 
Montcalm  their  approach,  and  the  main  strength  of  the  French  was 
soon  brought  to  the  entrenchments  from  their  various  positions  between 
the  garrison  and  the  breast-work.  The  information  given  by  the  pris- 
oners, whether  designed  or  not,  was  incorrect ;  the  force  under  De  Levi 
were  only  eight  hundred,  and  had  been  with  the  garrison  several  days. 
In  fact,  the  entire  numbers  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand, and  they  often  reported  much  less. 

The  great  strength  of  the  breast-work  and  entrenchment  was  in 
the  centre ;  while  the  extremes,  near  the  waters  on  each  side,  tbe 
breast-work,  of  much  less  height,  and  made  up  of  a  few  trees,  was  com- 
paratively easy  of  assault.  In  the  centre,  the  idol  of  the  army,  the 
brave  Montcalm,  brought  up  his  most  reliable  and  chivalric  troops,  con- 
sisting of  Royal  Roussellon  and  other  sharp-shooters ;  and  the  position, 
it  is  said,  he  did  not  change  during  the  entire  seige.  To  this  day  the 
spot  is  plainly  identified,  being  but  ninety  yards  north  of  the  travelled 
rond,  just  a  fow  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  old  lines. 

On  the  right,  M.  de  Levi,  held  his  command,  consisting  of  the  regi- 
ments, La  Reine,  Beame,  and  Guienne ;  while  the  left  was  occupied 
by  M.  de  Bourlemaque,  commanding  other  strong  forces,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  avenge  his  defeat  in  the  woods  on  the  sixth ;  and  the  pro- 
vincials, Canadian  militia  and  Indians,  were  stationed  within  and  behind 
those  military  works  which  then  flanked  the  strongest  part  of  the  lines, 
and  which  show  now,  though  in  ruins,  the  extensive  fortifications  on  the 
plain.  They  were  designed  to  mount  powerfol  batteries,  and  will  inte- 
rest the  visitor  while  they  last,  and  the  history  of  this  affair  is  not  for- 
gotten. But  the  most  formidable  auxiliary  to  the  defences  of  the  French, 
was  an  imraeiise  forest  of  oak-trees  felled  in  front  of  the  lines  for  one 
hundred  yards,  the  branches  sharpened  and  pointing  outward.  This, 
together  with  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  from  the  works  all 
the  way  to  the  now  approaching  English  army,  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  its  advance  upon  the  breast-work.  The  primitive 
growth  of  the  oak  forests  at  that  time,  and  its  denseness  on  that  penin- 
sula, can  scarcely  be  imagined.  But  the  French  army  was  composed 
of  men  suited  to  the  times — they  were  woodsmen  as  well  as  soldiers; 
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and  no  military  barricade,  bo  much  the  birth  of  instant  exigencies,  in 
our  coontry  has  equalled  it,  save  perhaps  die  cotton  bales  at  New  Or- 


The  English  army  having  advanced  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  en* 
trenehments,  orders  were  passed,  and  the  positions  of  the  vast  force 
defined.  On  the  left,  the  American  raneers ;  in  the  centre,  the  batteau- 
men  of  Bradstreet;  on  the  right,  the  bght  infiintry,  to  no  more  than 
three  yards  distance  from  the  breast-work,  and  in  a  line ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  these  on  the  left,  the  first  battalion  of  the  New- York  regiment ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  six  Massachusetts  regiments.  These  were  to  sup- 
poart  the  regiments  of  the  regulars  in  case  uey  should  be  forced  to  retire, 
and  they  were  to  be  reiniorced  by  the  Connecticut  and  New-Jersey 
troops  bringing  up  the  whole.  The  provincials  near  and  outside  the 
breast-work  extended  on  either  side  nrom  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake 
George  outlet,  excepting  a  space  directly  in  front  of  Montcalm.  This 
was  reserved  open  for  the  ready  march  of  the  reg^ars  for  the  storming 
of  this  the  strongest  position. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  New-Hampshire  rangers  led  the  advance  guard, 
when,  being  met  by  a  body  in  ambush,  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  entrenchments,  and  fired  upon,  he  halted  and  made  a  return,  which 
for  a  moment  disordered  the  order  of  the  columns.  Rogers,  with  the 
advancing  rangers,  immediately  forming  a  firont,  maintained  the  ground, 
while  the  army  was  marching  up  to  their  positions.  So  far  the  fire  of 
the  French  had  not  killed  one  man.  Aware  of  the  disorder  which  ano- 
ther discharge  would  create,  the  French  again  made  a  scathing  fire 
without  the  breast-work.  Impetuous  and  regardless  of  orders,  the 
ransers  diverged,  and  instead  of  taking  the  position  contemplated  in 
their  orders,  commenced  firing  on  the  enemy  on  the  right.  By  this 
means  Colonel  Delancy's  New- York  force,  which  was  to  have  taken 
post  in  the  rear,  was  surprised  by  the  French,  and  suffered  their  fire  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  some  loss,  when  the  enemy  were  driven  within  their 
breast-work.  This  skirmishing  and  bush-fighting  continued  from  half- 
past  ten  till  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  places  of  action  changing  but 
little  in  the  time. 

The  formidable  defences  were  now  distinctly  revealed  to  the  English 
army ;  they  saw  the  abattis  of  felled  trees,  and  the  breast-work  of  earth, 
nine  feet  in  height ;  and  in  one  account  of  the  affair,  the  narrator  says, 
*  the  Indians  all  went  off.'  The  battery  commenced  its  destructive 
fire  on  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  at  one  o'clock,  under  the  most 
scorching  rays  of  the  July  sun,  the  order  was  given  for  the  attack  by 
die  regulars.  They  were  directed  on  their  peril,  not  to  fire  till  they 
were  wilhin  the  breast-work ;  the  grenadiers,  with  unfaltering  steps, 
led  the  way ;  and  invincible  only  by  fatal  shots,  they  steadily  marched 
np  to  the  tangled  abattis ;  and  then,  their  shattered  columns,  fearfully 
thinned,  pressed  onward,  unfoltering,  through  the  one  hundred  yards 
of  felled  trees,  to  the  trenches  in  iront  of  the  breast-work,  which  they 
found  to  be  nearly  twenty  feet  wide.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
the  fifty-fifth  regiment  —  Lord  Howe's,  which  had  been  so  faithfully 
trained  by  him — considered  the  flour  of  the  British  army,  and  — fol- 
lowing otibeiB  oi  the  regulars  —  one  battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans. 
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Impatient  and  impetaou0»  the  Highlanders  rushed  on,  and  with 
increoible  success,  their  lighter  equipments  and  broadswords  favoring 
their  way,  and  cutting  through  the  felled  trees,  and  raised  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  fellows,  many  gained  the  breast-work,  and  overpow- 
ered, fighting  hand  to  hand,  died  on  the  summit  The  extraordmary 
prowess  of  Captain  John  Campbell,  accounts  of  the  day  said,  excited 
the  terror  of  the  French.  '  Pierced  by  bayonets,  and  bleeding  with 
fearful  cuts  and  gashes  on  the  face,  given  by  incredible  numbers,  he 
yielded  not  till  eleven  balls  had  fatally  wounded  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. His  body  fell  outside  the  works,  and  was  borne  from  the  field 
by  his  comrades.'  But  the  men  of  Rob  Roy  knew  no  living  conqueror ; 
undaunted,  and  enraged  fii  the  fall  of  so  many  of  their  associates,  the 
orders  for  retreat  were  unheeded,  and  like  mad  lions  they  rushed  on 
with  renewed  fury,  and,  carrying  destruction,  scores  died  Mrithin 
the  lines,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  an  overwhelming  force.  So  fought 
this  extraordinary  body  of  men.  Accounts  of  deeds  of  valor  reveal 
but  few  such  instances.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen  were  killed,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  wounded.  Every  officer  except  two 
was  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  when  at  last  the  shattered  remnant 
obeved  the  call  for  retreat,  they  glanced  at  their  allies  and  saw  them 
fleemg,  and  then  at  the  fallen  heroes ;  while,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
allowed,  from  the  very  trenches,  undisturbed  by  a  single  shot,  to  hurry 
off  with  many  of  their  gallant  but  slaughtered  companions. 

From  the  earliest  written  history  of  the  Highland  clans,  down  to 
their  formation  into  the  Black  Watch,  and  then  into  a  regiment,  each  had 
its  old  counsellor,  whose  sayings  were  their  law ;  its  prayer-makers, 
whose  religion  was  almost  their  gospel,  and  their  bards  and  songsters, 
who  clothed  their  deeds  in  poedy  and  sung  the  requiems  of  their  de* 
parted.  At  that  day  such  was  this  unmixed  regiment.  But  a  few 
years  from  their  native  hills,  they  brought  from  them  all  their  primi- 
tive superstitions,  which  they  nursed  m  the  camp,  wherever  service 
called,  among  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  American  wilds.  Three 
days  after  the  battle,  at  Fort  Edwani,  when  the  green  sod  covered  the 
rude  grave  of  Campbell  and  a  few  others,  a  vacant  stare  was  on  the 
heavy  countenances  of  all  who  were  performing  these  rites  to  their 
fallen.  Silently  looking  at  each,  at  length  one  says :  '  Who  is  our 
counsellor  now  ?  and  who  will  sing  our  dirges  V 

The  same  discipline  which  caused  all  the  regulars  in  the  first  attack 
to  face  the  cannon's  mouth,  controlled  the  other  regiments  during  the 
action ;  though  the  sad  story  of  their  loss  is  not  to  be  told  like  that  of 
the  forty-second  Highlanders.  Encouraged  by  every  succeeding  as- 
sault and  retreat  of  those  brave  regiments,  every  distinct  command 
being  obeyed — ^joined  by  the  Rangers,  Royal  Americans  and  provin- 
cials— the  varied  strength  of  the  army  was  rushing  on,  filling  up  the 
broken  lines,  attacking  in  other  positions,  and  the  slaughter  became 
general.  The  eloquent  author  of  ^Hochelaga'  says :  '  Then  firesh 
troops  pressed  on  to  the  deadly  strife,  rivalling  the  courage  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  led  the  way.  For  nearly  four  hours,  like 
the  succeeding  waves  of  an  ebb-tide,  they  attacked  again  and  again, 
each  time  losing  somewhat  of  their  vantage-ground;  now  fiercely 
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mailing  on,  anflinchingly  enduring  the  murderous  fire,  then  sullenly 
fiDing  back  to  re-form  their  broken  ranks  for  a  fresh  effi>rt.' 

And  now,  stran^ly,  the  enemy  suddenly  struck  their  colors  and 
hoisted  the  English  flag  from  one  of  their  strong  positions  on  the 
breast-work.  A  large  force  closed  in  the  English  columns  and  marched 
up ;  others  along  the  lines  pierced  the  breast^work  with  their  bayonets, 
and  were  about  scaling  them,  when  a  whole  voIleY  from  the  French 
cannon  and  muskets  made  fearful  havoc.  They  had  thrown  grenade- 
shells  and  all  the  avalanche  of  their  fuH  force  at  one  fell  swoop,  mow- 
ing down  the  thick  and  extended  columns  of  the  English  army.  Hun- 
dreds fell;  the  front  and  the  rear  suffered  equally.  The  slaughter 
ceased ;  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  decided ;  and  a  mass  of  human 
bodies,  dying  and  dead,  covered  the  ground  far  beyond  the  lines  and 
strong  battlements  of  the  enemy.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fiirty-two 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  and  of  these  sixteeen  hundred  and  eight 
were  regulars,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-fi)ur  provincials.  Over 
dieir  mangled  carcases  the  survivors  of  this  ill-starred  expedition 
rushed  on  m  the  retreat 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  for  the  time  supposed  to  be  trifling,  but 
proved  to  be  three  hundred  and  eighty.  Still  masters  of  Northern 
New-Tork,  twelve  months  and  thirteen  days  longer  the  proud  flag  of 
France  floated  on  the  fbrtress-batdements  of  Ticonderoga. 


SUMMER       THOUGHT. 


BT  JOKif  X.  aox.Mat. 


Pittotarf*,  PiUt  1850. 


How  calm,  bow  bright,  bow  sweet,  bow  olear 
Tbe  imfleB  that  come  at  noon-day  here, 
As  if  to  woo  the  tribes  of  care 
To  tarn  and  watch,  forget  and  bear ; 
Forget  those  sorrows  which  their  breasts 
Have  long  embraced  as  weary  guests ; 
Forget  tbe  throbs,  tbe  dreams,  the  throes 
That  Mammon's  pale  disciple  knows ; 
Forget  Ambition's  force  and  sway. 
And  make  with  Peace  one  holidi^  1 


Not  here  shall  come  to  me,  to  me. 
That  thirst,  that  strife,  that  mockery 
The  world  awakes,  that  passion  feeds 
Around  the  heart  like  w<»thless  weeds  I 
Oh  1  let  me  stand  vpaxi  and  be 
Baptized  by  Nature  and  by  Thkk, 
Thou  Great,  thou  Good,  thou  best  above 
Tliis  death,  and  dust,  that  mocks  my  lore ! 


S6  A  Sang  of  Europe.  [Jaly, 


BONO       OF       BUROPB. 


BT    Mka.  M.  a.  KSWZTT 


*  Tkb  olexs7  did  much  toward  ftccustoming  aaaakixid  to  prefer  the  authority  of  law  to  the  power  of 
the  eword.  At  their  laatigation  private  ware  oeaaed  for  certain  periods  and  on  particular  day*,  and 
the  otoarranee  of  the  *  Tnvoa  ov  Oos'  was  guarded  by  the  tarroraof  exoomnkunioatlon  and  anatheakm.* 

UiXA*'  HiaToiiT  ov  YKs  CaoaADsa. 

Cue  Bbes  in  the  old  time 

Stayed  arrow  and  aword, 
And  the  earth  tilled  wnfearing, 

In  trace  with  the  Loan. 

Tlie  war-cry  no  longer 

Swelled  loud  o'er  the  plain. 
But  the  langh  of  the  huabanoman 

Rang  through  the  grain. 

And  the  Tintagera  wakened 

The  aong  of  the  Tine, 
Where  the  ripe  grape  they  gathered, 

Or  preaaed  out  the  wine. 

Hien  the  bride  wore  her  garland 

In  gladness  and  glee ; 
Then  the  ead  aonl  waa  ahriyen 

Ere  death  set  her  free. 

But  when  the  full  harvest 

Was  reaped  from  the  land. 
The  bow-string  was  tighteneci, 

Unsheathed  waa  the  brand. 

Thns  take  we  the  plonghshare 

While  the  sword  lieSi  still. 
From  her  blood-fitttened  waste  landa 

Earth's  gamers  to  61L 

And  think,  thongh  oar  rnlers 

Feast  fall  on  onr  toil, 
That  we  too  shall  gather 

New  strength  from  the  soil. 

For  e'en  while  they  revel, 

Exulting  in  peace, 
Our  purpose  will  ripen, 

Onr  might  will  increase. 

Then  look  to  oar  tillage^ 

Sow  widely  the  com ; 
And  hail  to  toe  harvest 

That  waita  as  at  mom ! 

For  the  arm  of  the  reaper 

Will  sway  in  the  gnun, 
TUl  our  tyrants  are  stabble 

And  chaff  on  the  plain. 
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AN    INCIDENT    IN     CHURCH. 

I  8UPF08B  the  spirit  of  every  human  Being — like  a  golden  reach  of 
Landscape  in  the  richest  warmth  of  Summer — to  be»  in  some  of  ibi 
passages,  at  times  orershadowed  by  clouds  of  despondency,  or  of  fore- 
iN)dmg,  or  of  grief,  or  of  regret  Day,  in  its  biiUiancy,  after  the  glory 
of  the  Sun  hadi  rested  in  joy  fi>r  some  hours,  creates  and  exaks  diese 
▼apouTB  of  the  natural  world  to  soften  and  temper  the  ineffable  light 
And  thus  also,  in  the  spiritual  world,  shadows  not  less  certainly,  after 
some  hour  of  transport  or  of  intellectual  brightness,  are  made  to  pass 
across  the  firmament  of  the  mind :  or  to  dwell  slowly ;  or  to  descend 
from  on  high  and  rest  above  like  a  tent  of  authority ;  or  utterly  to  lower, 
or  to  overcast,  or  darken  it 

Hereafter  perhaps  in  some  &r-future  state  of  the  Soul's  existence. 
It  win  be  given  us  to  know  and  comprehend  if  we  should  desire,  how 
these  vapours  of  the  mind  that  we  now  construe  into  trials  and  sad- 
nesses, noay  like  the  clouds  of  Earth  have  shaded  sheltered  reftreshed 
sobered  and  fertilized  the  Soul.  How  out  of  these  its  apparent  griefi 
and  overshadowings  the  young  leaf  hath  lifted  its  green  nead,  and  the 
herbage  and  fountains  and  brooks  and  woods  of  the  moral  world  have 
renewed  as  in  youth  their  anthem  of  Verdure  and  delight 

It  is  not  so  now.  It  is  not  so  here.  And  it  was  with  a  depressed, 
a  forlorn  heart,  that  I  made  my  way  upon  a  Sunday  morning  mto  the 
Southern  aisle  of  one  of  our  distant  churches,  listening  as  I  walked 
forward  up  the  aisle  to  the  deep  and  solenm  Voluntary  that  precedes 
oar  noble  service.  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  in  a  pew  where  I  felt 
welcome,  when  that  precious  expression  of  the  Warriour-King  entered 
onexpectedly  into  my  thoughts : 

•On  thing  bmTe  I  dedred  of  the  Losd  ;  ttiat  win  I  seek  after:  thai  I  might  dwell  in  the  howe 
of  the  LoKB  afl  the  daja  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  Ihir  beauty  or  the  Lobj»,  and  to  enquire  In  Hia 
TanplB. 

'Walton  the  Lomn:  be  of  good  oqprage,  and  Ha  shall  strengthen  thine  heart:  Wait,  I  say,  on 
IheLomir.' 

I  was  thus  in  the  position  so  often  and  so  zealously  desired  and 
longed  for  by  the  heroick  Leader  and  King  of  Israel,  the  man  of  arms 
from  his  youth ;  and,  during  the  dissentions  of  Israel,  so  fhiitlessly  and 
in  vain  longed  for  by  him —  nay  more,  within  my  own  breast  and  small 
experience  while  travelling  at  different  periods  over  the  Continent  of 
Eorope,  how  often  had  I,  even  I,  longed  for  one  such  Sabbath  among 
my  own  people  as  was  at  this  moment  to  be  vouchsafed  to  me !  What 
Protestant  Christian  traveller  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  hath  not  also 
yearned  for  this  f 

*  If  eter  Ton  hare  lookM  on  better  days, 
If  oTer  been  where  beUs  haye  knoiled  to  ohoreh* 

How  Strong  is  the  invocation,  how  numerous,  how  beautiful  the  asso- 
ciations that  spring  upward  in  the  heart  to  fashion  a  reply  }  I  was  in 
the  very  spot  where  bells  had  knoll'd ;  and  I  felt  the  cloua  that  oppressed 
me  preparing  to  fold  up  its  tented  outlines,  and  the  Shadow  to  pass  off 
at  the  brightening  of  these  thoughts. 
Yet  still  despondency  and  grief  maintained  themsehrea  upon  the 
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large  field  of  my  soul ;  and  although  the  service  was  read  by  the  voice 
that  in  reading  I  most  love  to  hear ;  and  which,  in  articulating  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  not  only  with  admirable  discretion  and  musical  empha- 
sisy  but  with  a  knowledee  that  can  but  be  the  result  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, enriches  the  nund  of  the  hearer  with  a  fresher  and  more  glo- 
rious knowledge  of  the  Divine  Love  —  still  I  remained  in  the  darkness 
that  ibretells  the  storm. 

The  service  proceeded  and  I  participated  in  it,  but  nothing  remark- 
able occurred  either  in  the  responses,  or  chaunting,  or  the  singing  of 
the  psalm.  But  the  priest  gave  out  as  the  hymn  for  the  occasion,  the 
two  concluding  stanzas  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth ;  of  which 
the  following  are  tins  simple  and  touching  verses : 

<  TBBhUl  of  Slon  yields 

A  thooauid  nml  sweets 
Before  we  ranch  the  hesTenly  flelds, 
Or  walk  the  goUen  streets. 

*Then  let  our  songs  •boand 
And  vwerj  tear  be  dry ; 
We're  trsTeUinff  through  Ikmaxubl's  ground, 
To  fiiirar  worlds  on  high.* 

Then  it  was  that  a  voice,  from  which  no  note  had  come  befi3re,  took 
up  the  strain  at  it's  first  commencement,  and  carried  it  in  every  letter 
through  to  the  termination  of  the  Gloria  Fatri.  It  was  a  veiled  voice : 
low,  repressed,  diminished.  The  most  expert  and  best-taught  Bull- 
finch in  it's  mellowest  How  of  miniature  sound  was  never  half  so  sweet, 
nor  approached  mid-way  it's  nicety  of  articulation :  while  it's  compass, 
it's  capacity  was  such,  that  before  half  the  first  stanza  was  completed 
you  felt  that,  restrained  and  compressed  as  it  was,  it  contained  within 
It  a  thousand  nightingales  in  ambush,  all  ready  with  their  Tereu  jug 
jug  jug  gurglings  of  liquid  pleasure,  with  which  they  could  in  a  mo- 
ment have  foled  all  arches  of  the  vaulted  church. 

It  played  with  Joy  as  at  a  game  of  Cup  and  BalL  And  yet,  in  it's 
pathos.  It  recaUed  gone  days  that  had  long  past.  Enriching  the  pre- 
sent, and  yet  reconciling  us  to  its  flight  Other  voices  are  coldly  exact 
and  critically  dull  in  their  admeasurement  of  Time ;  upon  this,  Time 
seemed  to  wait  and  linger  and  dweU,  as  upon  a  mistress  of  all  Time 
and  all  Verse. 

The  clearness  and  elegance  of  her  enunciation,  the  syllabick  and 
yet  not  formal  division  of  her  words,  the  rising  swell,  and  the  cadence 
that  seem'd  too  beautiful  to  die,  all  converted  the  strain  into  a  musical 
rhetorick  of  thought ;  such  as  when  verse  and  song  were  one. 

With  what  an  oleum  laetitiae,  with  what  a  liquid  melody  of  gladness, 
did  the  letter  L  as  oflen  as  it  occurred  delight  the  listener  as  it  slid 
alon^  the  side  of  her  coraline  mouth !  and  the  R,  rolling  over  her  little 
gracious  tongue,  how  it  loved  her  as  it  left  the  delicious  concave  for 
die  open  air !  there  to  recount  and  to  record  and  to  reverberate  her  ex- 
pressions of  prayer  and  praise !  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  never.been 
any  other  Letter  than  the  Letter  R.  '  Let  every  tear  be  dry.'  Joy  and 
goodness  and  religious  fervour  awakened  at  her  call  of  hope  and  of 
assurance ;  the  heart  was  consoled,  refreshed ;  and  to  hear  her  was  to 
know,  if  never  known  before,  that  the  dew  of  Gtod's  precious  blessing 
of  Woman  descends  upon  the  soul  of  man  in  the  tones  of  her  voice. 
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I  longed  ardently  to  behold  her ;  but  placed  as  I  was,  directly  in  her 
front,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  rudeness,  and  that  it  might  hs  proranation, 
to  torn  quite  round  as  I  must  have  done  to  gain  a  glunpse  of  those  elo* 
qnent  lips ;  and  I  abstained. 

I  was  rewarded  for  the  self-denial  My  attention,  undisturbed  by 
any  exercise  of  the  sight,  revelled  in  the  fresh  remembrance  of  her 
enchanting  tones.  I  walked  homeward  alone,  with  every  cloud  dis- 
persed, and  every  feculty  exercised  in  listening,  still  listening,  to  the 
words  and  notes  that  she  had  breathed.  It  was  one  of  the  '  sacred 
sweets*  yielded  by  '  the  hill  of  Sion ;'  I  felt  it  to  be  such ;  and  I  felt 
myself  to  be,  may  I  not  say  it? 

ttnTelllng  throogli  Ikmamtkl^b  gromid, 

To  ftlrer  worlds  on  nlgfa.' 

I  have  been  several  times  since  then,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  ofien 
since  then,  to  the  same  church,  at  the  same  hour,  and  have  seated  my- 
self in  the  same  spot ;  but  no  such  sound  has  again  entranced  my 
senses.  I  should  distinguish  the  slightest  note  from  that  of  any  other 
voice,  as  readily,  as  certainly,  as  decide  betwixt  blue  and  crimson. 
From  whom  could  it  have  proceeded  ?  May  it  have  been  that  the 
organs  of  some  dumb  Girl  snail,  utterly  unknown  to  herself,  have  been 
occupied  and  employed  by  a  wandering  seraph  that  had  descended  to 
the  surface  of  Earth  to  heal  delight  instruct  console  ? — Oh  Voice,  holy 
and  pure !  come  once  again  to  me  before  I  depart  and  am  no  more ! 
come  to  me  even  at  the  moment  that  I  bid  adieu  to  Earth,  and  teach 
me  again  of '&irer  worlds  on  High !'  Oh  Voice  !  holy  and  pure  !  oh 
SpnuT !  beautiful,  celestial,  that  canst  not  die,  once  only  again  before 
the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed ;  —  once, 
once  again !  jobm  Watku. 


THE       FOUBTH       OF       JULT. 


WBl 


Ys  BCHu  of  Oolumbis  I  land  of  the  brave, 

Who  roam  in  away  on  the  ocean's  bright  wave, 

To-day  in  oar  dear  native  land  ii  nnibrled 

The  banner  of  Freedom,  the  pride  of  the  world ! 

From  the  Bast  to  the  Wert,  from  the  Soath  to  the  North, 

Each  patriot  welcomes  the  elorions  Foorth : 

The  booming  of  cannon  and  martial  array 

Swells  the  splendor  and  pomp  of  this  mnch-honored  day ; 

Thooffh  no  cannon  peals  lond  o'er  the  ocean  serene, 

Nor  Uie  joy  of  a  nation  disturbs  the  still  scene, 

Tet  the  flag  of  oar  country  floats  bri|^htly  alone, 

And  who  is  not  proud  when  he  calls  it  his  own  7 

B'en  our  gallant  ship  gaily  skims  o'er  the  blue  sea, 

As  if  coumIous  of  beving  the  Flag  of  the  Free. 

Then  hip,  Mp,  hurrah  1  fin  your  bMmer  unfnrl'd. 

And  throe  hearty  cheers  for  the  pride  of  the  world ! 

W.  OBOTmwoBir  Bso' 
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THE       ACTUAL. 

Aw  AT !  no  more  ahiiU  ehadows  entertain ; 

No  more  ahall  fimcy  point  and  dreanu  deinde  \ 
No  more  dull  theM  lUiiiions  of  the  brain 

Divert  me  wiUi  their  pleasing  interlude : 
Forever  are  ye  banished,  idle  joys ; 
Welcome  stem  labor-life — thiB  is  no  world  for  toys ! 

Blessed  labor-life !  victorious  only  he 
Who  in  ita  lists  doth  valiantly  contend ; 

For  labor  in  itself  is  victory ; 
Yield  never  to  repose ;  but  let  the  end 

Of  Life's  grreat  battle  be— the  end  of  life : 

A  glorious  immortality  shall  crown  the  strife. 


STORY     OF     THE     MAN 

WBOat    NOBODY    CAN    BENEFIT.  AND    TBS    MAN    WHOIC    NOBODT    CAN    INJT3BE. 


BT    A.    B.   JOBMtOir. 


THE       PBBF^CE. 

In  Queens  county,  Long-Island,  a  body  of  water  called  '  Success 
Pond'  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious,  by  reason  that 
one  part  of  it  seems  unfathotnable.  The  late  Doctor  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
of  New-York,  of  learned  memory,  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  reach 
the  bottom ;  and  that  his  labors  therein  might  not  be  wholly  barren  of 
interest  to  posterity,  he  stocked  the  pond  with  perch,  which  are  now 
become  so  numerous,  that  between  the  pleasure  of  fishing  for  them, 
viewing  the  surrounding  picturesque  scenery,  and  searching  for  the  un- 
fathomable part  of  the  pond,  the  place,  under  the  name  of  '  Lakeville,' 
is  become  quite  a  fashionable  resort  for  New-Yorkers  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  good  hotels  accommodate  the  many  visitors.  The 
following  narrative,  how  puerile  soever  it  may  seem  in  other  situations, 
is  a  part  of  the  established  amusement  of  the  place,  and  is  preserved 
at  the  best  hotel  in  the  front  pages  of  a  book  in  which  visitors  write  their 
names.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transcribe  the  story  literally  as  we 
found  it,  and  principally  for  the  philosophical  purpose  of  showing  what 
trifles  will  amuse  even  wise  and  grave  people  when  they  ore  in  search 
of  amusement ;  and  hence  presenting  to  the  thoughtful,  who  are  occa- 
sionally unhappy  from  lack  of  amusement,  the  question  of  whether  the 
fault  may  not  oe  in  themselves  rather  than  in  external  circumstances. 
These  remarks  must  not,  however,  be  construed  as  inainuatmg  any  mis- 
trust of  the  narrative,  for  we  would  not  commit  so  great  an  cnfence 
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^gainst  tiie  tradiUonal  glories  of  Lakeville.  Indeed,  we  are  firm  be- 
lieren  in  a  phirality  of  worlds ;  a  world  of  imagination  at  least,  as  well 
as  a  physical  world ;  and  as  we  deem  the  sorrows  of  the  imaginadre 
world  more  immedicable  and  less  endurable  than  the  sorrows  of  the 
physical  world,  we  would  be  the  last  to  abridge  any  man's  imaginatire 
pleasures. 

TBB     8TOBT. 

In  this  pond,  many  years  ago  a  boy  was  fishing  immediately  over  the 
un&thomable  spot,  as  is  conjectured ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  felt  that  some- 
thing uncommon  was  nibblmg  at  his  bait ;  and  on  jerking  the  line,  he 
became  assured  that  he  had  hooked  a  large  prize.  He  pulled  cautiously, 
but  experienced  much  difficulty  in  raising  his  line ;  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  astonished  at  finding  attached  to  his  hook  not  a  fish,  but 
a  yoon^  lady  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hook  had  caught  her  by  the 
under  hp,  and  while  she  moaned  piteously,  she  said  *  Hanr,  Harry,  cut 
the  line  and  permit  me  to  descend,  for  I  am  not  mortal  but  a  Naiad, 
who  reside  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  pond.'   * 

The  boy  possessed  a  turn  for  traffic,  ana  he  was  determined  to  drag 
her  ashore  and  exhibit  her  for  money,  as  he  had  lately  seen  a  live  sesd 
exhibited ;  which  was  nothing  near  as  curious.  The  Naiad,  however, 
became  angry  when  she  founu  that  her  tears  and  entreaties  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  catching  the  line  with  one  of  her  hands,  she  snapped  it 
asunder  vrith  ease ;  and  as  she  was  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
she  exclaimed,  angrily, '  You  fool,  since  you  will  not  benefit  those  whom 
Pbotidbnge  places  within  your  influence,  no  man  shall  be  able  to 
benefit  you !' 

The  boy  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  result  of  the  adventure,  and 
particularly  at  the  escape  of  so  curious  an  animal ;  but  as  he  never  ex- 
pected to  need  benefits  from  other  people,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
malediction ;  and  gathering  up  his  fishing-tackle,  he  departed  toward 
home,  reporting  every  where,  as  he  went,  the  curious  adventure  he  had 
experienced ;  diough  he  omitted  the  colloquy,  as  he  suspected  it  would 
noc  redound  to  his  credit 

The  narrative  was  not  long  in  spreading  over  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, and  another  lad  thought  he  would  try  his  success  in  this  strange 
fishing ;  but  he  kept  his  intention  secret,  lest  he  should  expose  himself 
to  ridicule  for  believing  so  improbable  a  tale.  He  accordingly  resorted 
to  the  pond  very  early  one  morning  with  a  fish-Une  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  kind  of  fish  that  he  was  seeking,  and  casting  his  hook  into  the 
on&thomable  hole,  awaited  the  result  with  more  patience  than  faith ; 
but  he  soon  found  that  his  bait  was  assailed,  and  on  jerking  up  his  line, 
dragged  vrith  much  difficulty  to  the  surface,  the  beautiful  being  that  the 
other  boy  had  hooked.  She  began  to  moan  as  she  had  moaned  previ- 
oQslyy  and  said  entreatingly, '  Richard,  Richard,  cut  the  line  and  permit 
me  to  descend.'  At  the  sight  of  her  distress  his  resolution  for  captur- 
ing her  forsook  him,  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  knife  to  comply  with 
her  request ;  bat  she  no  sooner  discovered  his  intention,  than  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  rosy  mouth,  and  with  ease  extricated  herself  from  the 
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hook ,'  and  with  the  sweetest  smile  that  can  be  conceived,  plunged  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  pond,  but  not  before  she  had  exclauned, '  Dear 
youth,  since  you  are  unwilling  to  injure  the  unfortunate,  no  man  shall 
be  able  to  injure  you  !' 

Richard  was  rather  pleased  with  his  adventure,  though  he  had  failed 
in  the  object  for  which  he  had  left  home,  and  he  returned  thither  with 
a  quiet  conscience  and  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast  The  result  of  his 
experiment  he  intended  to  communicate  to  Harry,  but  be  found  that 
Harry's  ftither,  who  was  a  man  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances,  had 
sent  his  son  that  morning  to  a  boarding-school  kept  by  Mr.  Halsey,  in 
EHzabethtown,  New  Jersey ;  as  he  was  determined  to  give  his  son  a 

food  literary  education.  Mr.  Halsey  was  one  of  the  most  thorough 
isciplinarians  that  our  country  ever  possessed,  but  was  exceedingly 
kind  ;  and  he  took  every  new  scholar  into  an  orchard  full  of  choice 
fruit,  of  which  the  boy  was  permitted  to  eat  his  fill.  Our  young  gen- 
tleman began  accordingly,  to  eat  with  a  good  relish ;  and  recollecting 
what  the  Naiad  had  threatened,  he  laughed  and  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Halsey  was  not  benefitting  him.  His  mirth  invigorated  his  appetite, 
and  he  ate  and  laughed  again ;  and  kept  eating  and  laughing,  swallow- 
ing cheny  stones  with  the  cherries  in  his  eagerness  to  eat  fast  and  much, 
till  the  cherries  began  to  lose  their  good  flavor.  He  however,  kept 
eating  in  consideration  of  their  former  flavor,  till  they  began  to  taste 
bitter,  and  he  could  endure  them  no  longer.  Descending  from  the  tree, 
he  walked  slowly  toward  the  school,  but  he  soon  felt  an  ugly  pain,  with 
some  nausea;  and  eventually  became  so  much  disordered  with  the 
quantity  he  had  eaten  of  cherries  and  cherry  stones,  that  he  discovered, 
to  his  disappointment  and  sorrow,  that  Mr.  Halsey  had  not  benefitted 
him  by  the  indulgence  he  had  granted. 

After  several  days  and  nights  of  severe  pain,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  commence  his  studies,  but  he  found  them  difficult  and  tedious.  Why 
English  people  should  trouble  themselves  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
seemed  an  enigma  that  ought  to  be  solved  before  a  young  man  should 
be  x^uired  to  study  them ;  and  in  his  endeavors  to  solve  this  perplex- 
ing question,  he  employed  much  of  the  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  acquiring  his  lessons.  Fortunately  however,  he  enjoyed  a 
room-mate,  by  the  name  of  Broughton,  who  kindly  undertook,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  large  share  of  Harry's  pocket  money,  to  make  his  trans- 
lations, cypher  all  his  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  enable  him  to  appear  like 
a  thriving  scholar,  without  any  of  the  privations  that  must  attend  the 
acquisition  of  learning.  He  now  laughed  again,  when  he  thought  of 
the  Naiad,  and  he  wondered  whether  Broughton  waa  not  benefitting 
him  in  saving  him  from  the  irksomeness  of  study. 

Four  years  were  passed  in  the  above  manner,  and  Harry  had  become 
old  enough  to  enter  college ;  but  behold  !  when  he  presented  himself 
at  Yale,  he  was  feund  on  examination  to  be  so  deficient  in  the  required 
preparatory  studies,  that  he  was  rejected.  His  father  was  as  much 
grieved  as  surprised,  and  he  would  rain  have  induced  his  son  to  return 
to  school  and  obtain  the  required  proficiency ;  but  the  young  man  thought 
this  would  expose  him  to  ridicule,  and  he  could  be  neither  threatened 
nor  coaxed  bto  the  measure.    His  father  seeing  him  thus  resolved^  at 
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length  said, '  My  son,  I  have  g^ven  you  the  best  opportunities  that  money 
can  procure  for  acquiring  a  Uterary  education ;  but  since  you  refuse  to 
be  thoB  benefitted,  I  must  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  you  become  a 
professional  man,  and  you  must  take  your  chance  in  some  less  intellec- 
tual employment.' 

The  son  feh  a  secret  mortification  at  the  result,  but  as  he  should 
thereby  escape  the  confinement  of  a  college,  he  was  more  pleased  than 
sorry ;  and  concluded  that  he  would  become  a  merchant.  This  would 
be  less  sedentary  than  the  law,  for  the  profession  of  which  his  &ther 
had  designed  him ;  and  it  would  enable  him  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  a 
less  time ;  a  consideration  of  no  little  importance  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  not  fond  of  labor.  He  resolved,  however,  to  become  rich,  and  per- 
haps as  rich  as  Girard,  though  he  did  not  approve  entirely  of  Uie  Girard 
College.  Some  more  personal  gratifications  would,  he  thought,  be  an 
improved  disposition  of  his  fortune ;  and  the  gratifications  might  be  so 
regulated  as  not  essentially  to  impair  the  residuary  estate. 

These  preliminaries  being  thus  settled,  his  father  procured  him  a  situa- 
ti(m  in  a  large  importing  house  on  Long- Wharf,  in  Boston ;  the  owner 
of  which  assured  the  fa^er,  that  if  the  son  merited  patronage,  he  should 
be  promoted  by  every  means  in  the  merchant's  power,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  young  man  a  thorough  mercantile  educa- 
tion. Harry  was  a  handsome  youth,  with  no  obvious  defect  but  a  su- 
perabundance of  whiskers ;  fi)r  by  some  natural  connexion,  whiskers 
seem  to  exuberate  in  proportion  to  the  barrenness  of  the  intellect. 
The  merchant  was,  however,  no  philosopher,  and  never  speculated  deeply 
on  abtruse  connexions,  and  therefore,  placed  the  ]^ung  man  in  the  count- 
ing-room to  copy  invoices  and  letters,  carry  money  to  the  bank,  bring 
packages  from  the  post-office ;  and  to  perform  the  various  other  small 
duties  that  pertain  to  the  minor  department  of  a  great  commercial  es- 
tablishment Unfortunately  these  duties  were  not  suited  to  the  taste  of 
die  young  gentleman,  being  for  too  unimportant ;  and  he  performed 
them  in  a  way  which  evinced  his  opinion  of  their  unimportance.  In 
copying  a  letter  he  would  omit  some  words  and  misspell  others ;  and 
write  dbe  whole  in  so  crooked,  unintelligible  and  blotted  a  manner,  that 
his  employer,  disgusted  with  his  carelessness,  dismissed  him  from  the 
counting-house,  after  telline  him  that  he  had  sincerely  desired  to  benefit 
him,  but  he  found  he  could  not. 

The  information  not  only  surprised  the  young  man  but  offended  him, 
for  he  felt  confident  that  he  could  have  pei%)rmed  well  the  higher  duties 
of  a  merchant,  though  he  had  failed  in  performing  the  small  duties. 
*  This  time  at  least,'  thought  he, '  I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;'  and  without  waiting  to  announce  the  misadventure  to  his  father, 
he  packed  up  his  clothes  and  went  home,  as  a  man  who  had  been  un- 
justly persecuted.  The  fother,  however,  took  a  less  partial  view  of  the 
matter,  and  even  ventured  to  hint  that  only  those  '  who  prove  themselves 
foidiful  in  a  few  things,  are  ever  made  lord  over  many  things.'  But  as 
expostulation  could  not  reinstate  the  youne  man,  the  father  as  a  last 
resort,  purchased  a  farm  for  him,  and  bade  him  try  to  gain  a  living  by 
agriculture. 

This  expedient  harmonized  well  with  the  son's  taste,  for  he  was  fond 
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of  riding,  hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  he  thought  fanning  would  abun- 
dantly coincide  with  these  amusements.  He  accordingly  took  with  him 
into  dke  country  plenty  of  eunpowder,  shot  and  fishing-tackle ;  not  how- 
ever, neglecting  due  quantities  of  seeds  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
'  Business  first  and  then  pleasure,'  said  the  father,  and  so  thought  the 
son,  who  resolved  that  the  present  attempt  to  benefit  him,  should  not  be 
thwarted  by  mismanagement  He  was  sedulous  m  ascertaining  the 
latest  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  supplying  himself  abundantly  with  the  most  approved  patterns ; 
but  in  his  haste  to  commence  his  new  business,  he  could  not  waste  time 
in  learning  the  art  of  cultivation ;  the  simplicity  of  the  processes  ren- 
dering any  previous  study  unnecessary.  Still  the  simplicity  of  the  art, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  farming  utensils,  proved  to  be  not  quite  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  absence  of  experience ;  and  he  sowed  wheat  where 
he  ought  to  have  sown  oats,  planted  com  when  he  ought  to  have  planted 
potatoes,  and  was  engaged  in  fishing  and  fowling  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  hoeing  and  harvesting.  None  of  his  ci*ops  yielded  well,  and  what 
grew  was  injured  by  bad  husbandry ;  till  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
was  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  value  of  his  farm  was  insufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  liabilities.  ^ 

His  father  also,  was  no  longer  able  to  assist  him.  Repeated  disap- 
pointments in  the  hopes  whic£  he  had  formed  of  his  son,  had  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  impaired  his  health.  He  was  old  and  had  become 
feeble ;  while  large  pecuniary  engagements  into  which  a  friend  had 
betrayed  him,  nearly  exhausted  his  property.  In  this  condition  of  body, 
mind  and  estate,  he  ascertained  the  result  of  the  farming  project  of  his 
son,  who  had  retumea  home  to  obtain  some  assistance.  He  felt  that 
death  was  busy  with  him,  and  calling  his  son  to  a  last  interview,  he  said 
(with  the  bluntness  that  usually  characterizes  a  death-bed  interview :) 
'  My  son,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  minister  to  your  extravagance,  and  no 
longer  willing  to  keep  blind  to  your  folly.  Your  miscarriages  have  not 
proceeded  firom  the  malediction  of  any  Naiad,  as  you  vainly  insist ;  but 
from  your  own  mismanagement.  You  have  never  tried  to  benefit  your- 
self. You  have  always  relied  on  me  and  other  people  for  benefits ; 
but  be  assured  that  the  man  who  will  not  benefit  himself,  no  person  can 
benefit.' 

While  Harry  was  thus  realizing  the  Naiad's  prediction,  Richard  to 
whom  the  opposite  prediction  had  been  uttered,  had  also  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Halsey's  school ;  for  though  his  father  Was  poor,  he  copied  the  con- 
duct of  his  rich  neighbor  in  the  education  oi  his  son.  The  school- 
master had  discontinued  the  practice  of  taking  new  comers  into  the 
orchard,  for  he  had  found  that  they  rarely  possessed  discretion  enough 
to  restrain  their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  health.  The  boys  of 
the  school  were,  however,  not  willing  that  a  new  scholar  should  escape 
the  usual  initiatory  surfeit,  which  from  its  frequent  recurrence,  they  had 
brought  themselves  to  witness  as  a  good  practical  joke.  They  accord- 
ingly invited  Richard  to  accompany  them  into  the  orchard  on  the  first 
forenoon  of  his  arrival  at  Elizabethtown ;  and  taking  him  to  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  trees,  they  told  him  that  the  custom  of  the  school  permit- 
ted him  to  eat  as  many  cherries  as  he  could  swallow.    He  liked  cher- 
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ries  well,  and  ate  as  many  as  he  thoaght  wholesome ;  and  then  descended 
from  the  tree  gratified  and  refreshed. 

The  boys  began  to  laugh  when  they  saw  him  descend,  and  expected 
that  he  had  of  course  made  himself  sick ;  but  when  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  he  was  able  to  take  his  seat  and  relish  the  boiled  beef  and  pota- 
toes, as  well  as  any  of  his  companions.  They  watched  him  with  no 
little  surprise,  and  began  to  dislike  him,  since  he  had  falsified  their  ex- 
nectations  ;  and  they  unanimously  resolved  that  no  body  should  assist 
tiim  in  learning  his  lessons,  nor  should  any  one  prompt  him  at  recita- 
tions. He  accordingly  was  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own 
industry,  and  to  acquire  all  bis  lessons  thoroufi;hly ;  especially  as  all  his 
class-mates  contrived  to  station  him  at  recitations  where  the  most  diffi- 
cult sentences  would  fall  to  his  share.  His  patient  application  turned 
their  malice  so  much  to  his  advantage,  that  when  the  period  arrived  for 
his  removal  to  college,  he  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter,  and  to  de- 
rive from  his  collegiate  course  all  the  benefits  it  is  adapted  to  render. 

He  found  at  college  some  young  men  who  had  been  his  school  fel- 
lows. Recollecting  their  old  grudge  against  him,  they  one  day  while 
eating  some  strawberries,  thought  they  would  practice  on  him  a  capital 
joke.  They  filled  a  bowl  with  the  finest  strawberries  they  could  pro- 
cure, and  strewed  over  them  a  quantity  of  tartar-emetic  in  some  finely 
powdered  loaf  sugar ;  and  watching  the  opportunity  of  his  absence, 
placed  tliem  on  a  table  in  his  room.  He  was  surprised  on  his  return 
to  findtlie  bowl  of  strawberries ;  but  supposing  a  servant  had  mistaken 
his  room  for  that  of  some  other  student,  he  carefully  placed  the  straw- 
berries on  a  shelf  till  they  should  be  inquired  afler,  without  indulging 
his  appetite  so  far  as  to  eat  one ;  because  as  he  acted  from  a  principle 
of  propriety,  he  was  not  disposed  to  violate  the  principle  for  one  straw- 
benry,  after  he  had  determmed  he  would  not  violate  it  for  the  whole 
bowl  fulL 

The  young  men  who  practised  on  him  this  unworthy  trick  were  de- 
lighted m  the  anticipation  of  his  sickness.  They  were  very  merry,  and 
as  they  had  provided  themselves  with  wine  and  cigars,  they  drank  and 
smoked  till  they  became  so  boisterous  that  a  tutor  overheard  them  ; 
and  going  to  the  door,  he  found  it  locked.  He  demanded  admittance 
which  they  refused  with  taunts  and  groans,  till  he  became  so  incensed 
at  the  indignity  ofiered  to  him,  that  he  forced  open  the  door.  The 
rioters  immedii^ly  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him,  having  first  extinguished 
the  candles  to  prevent  a  recognition  of  their  persons ;  but  he  knew 
several  by  their  voices,  and  they  were  on  the  next  morning  called  be- 
fore the  nculty.  They  refused  to  disclose  their  associates,  and  were 
an  expelled  except  one  who  relented,  and  narrated  the  whole  adven- 
ture, mcludinff  the  trick  with  the  strawberries.  The  President  was 
nmdi  alarmed  when  he  ascertained  the  quantity  of  tartar-emetic  that 
had  been  thrown  over  the  strawberries,  and  went  immediately  to  ascer- 
tain in  person  the  consequences.  He  entered  the  room  with  trepida- 
tion, ana  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  evil  had  ensued ;  and  he  was 
particularly  pleased  when  he  ascertained  that  the  virtue  of  the  young 
man  had  protected  him  firom  danger. 

From  the  above  period,  the  Freaident  interested  himself  daily  in 
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the  scholarBhip  of  Bichard,  and  frequently  related  in  society,  the  es* 
cape  which  the  young  man  had  expenenced  from  a  danger  that  seemed 
almost  inevitahle.  A  New-Haven  lawyer  heard  the  anecdote,  and  as 
he  had  once  delivered  a  lecture  hefore  a  lyceum  of  the  city,  on  the  pre- 
servative influence  of  virtue,  the  conduct  of  Richard  seemed  to  illus- 
trate the  theory,  and  produced  in  the  lawyer  a  strong  desire  to  henefit 
the  illustrator.  He  accordingly  when  the  young  man  graduated,  re- 
ceived him  into  his  office  as  a  law  student,  and  attended  with  much  in- 
terest to  his  legal  studies. 

This  gentleman,  Thomas  Burlingston,  will  he  well  remembered  at 
New-Haven,  as  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  celebrity  throughout  Con- 
necticut, at  the  period  in  question.  He  possessed  only  one  child,  a 
young  lady  of  much  beauty,  good  humor  and  intellectual  cultivation, 
with  whom  the  young  student  could  not  fail  from  being  interested,  as 
frequent  opportunities  brought  them  together  in  social  intercourse. 
But  he  was  poor,  and  her  father  was  rich  and  aristocratic ;  and  beside 
she  was  known  to  be  engaged  to  a  gentleman  of  suitable  wealth  in  the 
city  of  Hartford ;  all  which  caused  the  young  student  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  rather  avoiding  than  wooing  the  young  lady ;  and  always  ad- 
dressing her  with  great  respect  and  reserve. 

In  this  period  of  his  clerKship,  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  been 
expelled  from  college,  resolvea  to  make  one  more  efibrt  to  injure  him ; 
and  to  effectually  revenge  his  own  expulsion.  He  accordingly  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Burlingston,  alleging  that  his  daughter  was 
in  danger  from  the  arts  of  the  clerk,  who  was  assiduously  endeavoring 
to  gain  her  affections.  Mr.  Burlingston  was  naturally  indignant  at  the 
alleged  treachery  of  a  young  man  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  benefit ; 
but  that  he  might  not  condemn  him  unheard,  he  called  him  mto  his  pri- 
vate office,  and  presented  to  him  the  letter.  The  young  man  read  it  with 
emotion,  and  with  the  frankness  of  innocence  acknowledged  the  warm 
esteem  that  he  felt  for  the  young  lady ;  but  he  repelled  the  imputation 
that  he  had  in  the  slightest  manner  permitted  his  feelings  to  appear  in 
his  conduct  or  conversation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  seduously  avoided 
all  unnecessary  communications  with  her,  even  to  the  danger  of  being 
deemed  by  her  rude  or  unaccommodating. 

The  ingenuousness  of  this  explanation  and  confession  so  enhanced 
the  clerk  in  the  estimation  of  the  father,  who  never  felt  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  moral  character  of  the  gentleman  who  was  engraged  to  his 
daughter,  that  shortly  after  this  private  eclaircissement,  the  engage- 
ment was  for  adequate  reasons,  rescinded ;  and  in  the  course  of  another 
year  the  daughter  and  the  clerk  became  man  and  wife,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Burlingston,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  young 
couple.  On  the  day  which  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
the  young  husband  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law  as  an  attorney, 
and  he  was  immediately  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father-in-law. 
His  subsequent  career  was  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous.  His  dili- 
gence in  business,  his  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  his 
acknowledged  general  probity  soon  gained  him  property  enough  to 
maintain  his  wite  respectably ;  and  eventually  to  surround  them  with 
ease  and  elegance.    At  riiis  period  of  his  lue,  he  was  accustomed  to 
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trayel  daring  some  part  of  the  summer  months ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  when  he  was  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  again  try  his  luck  in  fishing  over  the  unfadiomable  hole  in 
Success  Pond ;  diough  his  wife  was  not  quite  pleased  with  this  new 
experiment,  lest  he  should  again  fish  up  the  Naiad,  and  receive  some 
announcement  less  agreeable  than  the  first   But  he  only  good  naturedly 
laughed  at  her  suspicion ;  and  proceeding  early  one  morning  to  the  old 
spot,  he  cast  in  his  line  as  he  had  done  some  fifteen  years  previously ; 
and  soon  obtained  a  bite  of  something  which  seemed  to  be  heavy.    He 
felt  no  doubt  it  was  the  Naiad,  and  pulled  up  cautiously  lest  he  should 
hurt  her ;  but  on  getting  his  hook  to  th^  sur&ce,  he  found  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  nothing  was  attached  to  it  but  an  old  fish  net,  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  back  into  the  lake,  when  he  observed 
within  its  folds,  a  curiously  shaped  stone  or  tablet ;  and  on  it  was  en- 
graved  in  large  roman  letters, '  The  man  who  will  not  injure  himself, 
no  person  can  injure.*  This  is  the  last  intercourse  the  Naiad  has  deigned 
to  hold  with  mortals ;  and  that  no  possibility  of  cavil  may  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  her  existence,  the  stone  with  its  orinnal  inscription,  is  preserved 
under  a  glass  case  by  the  public  spirited  inn-keeper  of  Lakeville,  and 
may  be  seen  at  all  times  on  the  mantel-piece  of^  his  best  parlor,  and 
what  adds  peculiar  value  to  the  relic,  is  a  tradition  that  whoever  will 
read  the  inscription  on  the  tablet,  and  conform  to  its  teachings,  will  suc- 
ceed in  life  as  successfully  as  Richard.     The  tradition  rests  not  wholly 
on  faith  but  on  experience ;  and  the  landlord's  parlor,  like  the  ancient 
temple  of  iEsculapius,  is  ornamented  with  votive  testimonials  of  persons 
who  claim  to  have  been  benefitted  by  the  process.    Among  the  bene- 
ficiaries we  remember  one  name,  because  we  happen  to  know  the  in- 
dividual.    He  is  a  banker,  residing  in  a  village  some  few  miles  west  of 
Geneva,  who,  by  adhering  closely  from  a  boy,  to  the  inscribed  maxim, 
finds  himself  at  the  maturity  of  life,  worth  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  acquired  without  his  having  made  any  man  the  poorer.     The 
casualties  which  make  improvident  persons  &11  down,  make  him  fall 
up ;  and  in  contemplation  of  this  peculiarity,  the  landlord  intends  this 
summer  to  add  another  tablet  to  we  mantel-piece,  to  the  efiect, '  that 
the  man  who  will  take  good  care  of  himself  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
good  care  of  Providence.' 


LZHS8     TO     THSBB8E. 

WAZTTXVOM    TH«     «▼«     Of     OBPAKTaiiB      tO%      IVX>tA 

Ah  !  dream  not,  thou  loved  one,  the  heart  of  this  breast 
Can  forget  in  the  fax  East  the  smiles  of  the  West , 
For  the  Hindoo  may  sing  and  look  langnislung  too, 
Bat  her  Up  and  her  love  mav  not  tempt  me  from  yon ; 
Though  with  lotus  and  lily  she  speak  to  my  heart. 
And  with  rose-bud  and  tulip  her  meaning  impart, 
Can  T  ever  forget  these  soft  moments  of  ours 
For  her  song  and  her  sigh  and  her  laDgvage  of  flowers  T 
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#ttr    Aptfnfl    3Btt]is 

TBE    BLACK-BIRD. 


*  I  LOVB  to  hMTf 

B<M  plonderarl  the  meDow  bunt  of  lOQg 
Floai  nt>m  thy  walcbHolaoe  cm  the  moaj  tree 
Cloee  It  the  corn-flekTs  edge.' 


Although  a  thousand  stringB  in  Nature's  lyre 
Melodious  weloome  give  to  beauteoui  May, 

Yon  black'bird,  perched  upon  the  poplar's  spire, 
Pours  forth  the  blithest  tributary  lay. 


xz. 


His  -merry  chant  recalls  my  youthful  yesrs, 

And  inakes  the  mirror  of  remembrance  bright. 

While  sweet  home-voices,  sounding  in  mine  ears, 
Bring  back  fiuniliar  forms  to  life  and  light 


III. 


That  wild  exulting  warble  tells  that  Spring 
No  more  with  Winter  holds  divided  reign, 

And  airy  sylphs,  her  agents  on  the  wing. 
Are  cbt)pping  blossoms  on  the  sunny  plain. 


IT. 


His  chosen  mate,  is  darting  to  and  fro. 
In  search  of  hairy  lining  for  her  nest ; 

Both  wear  the  dark  habiliments  of  wo, 
But  in  their  hearts  is  happiness  a  guest 


Lo !  other  colors  from  a  ground  of  jet, 
The  light  brings  out  on  back  and  folded  wings ; 

The  blue  of  ooean,  green  and  violet, 

Commingle  while  the  glad  musician  sings. 

TJ. 

My  ear,  alive  in  boyhood  to  each  note 
In  Spring's  delightful  concert,  heard  no  sound 

Like  anthem  guslmig  from  the  Black-Bird's  throat. 
To  banish  gloom  and  make  the  pulses  bound. 

▼II. 

His  cheerful  whistle,  at  the  break  of  morn 
Sent  through  my  youthful  veins  a  merry  thriU, 

While  watching  by  the  newly-planted  corn, 
With  gun  in  hand,  the  plunderer  to  kill. 
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▼IZI. 


Ah !  deeds  committed  by  the  wayward  boy 
Are  oft  regretted  in  a  thought  hoar : 

The  tong  that  oharme^,  elecSoal  with  joy, 
Saved  not  its  author  from  the  leaden  shower. 


tx. 


Wen  by  the  poor  marauding  bird  were  earned 
A  few  plump  kernels  of  the  golden  grain  ; 

Hopping  in  farrows,  by  the  ploughman  turned. 
With  piereing  beak  the  grub-worm  he  had  slain. 


The  Bobolink  excels  him  with  a  song 
That  mooks  the  modulations  of  a  flute : 

To  Robin,  Thrush,  and  Meadow-Lark  belong 
Far  sweeter  notes  young  May-time  to  salute  : 


ZI. 


But  when  wild-flowers  make  gay  the  forest-floor, 
And  garbs  of  lively  green  the  meadows  wear. 

The  Rural  Muse  would  grieve  to  hear  no  more 
His  voice  afloat  upon  the  vernal  air. 


W.  B.  0.  M. 


THE     EARL     OF     CHATHAM.* 


ar     T.     noxxTv     ascx. 


There  have  been  two  persons  who  have  borne  the  title  of  '  Earl  of 
Chatham ;'  but  no  one  will  mistake  as  to  whom  it  is  applied.  And  yet 
high  as  is  the  fame  implied  in  such  a  distinction,  and  memorable  as  is 
the  history  of  this  great  man,  yet  succeeding  events  of  overwhelming 
magnitude  have  thrown  a  dimness  and  a  shade  of  forgetfulness  over 
the  incidents  of  his  varied  existence.  An  event  so  vast  and  over- 
whehning  to  Great  Britain,  so  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race,  as  the  -successful  issue  of  the  American  Revolution, 
marked  indeed  his  closing  days :  but  what  mighty  occurrences  have 
not  been  witnessed  since!  Although  scarcely  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  remains  were  interred,  with  a  nation's  honors  and 
amidst  a  nation's  tears,  yet  what  convulsions  have  not  the  men  of  the 
present  day  witnessed !  All  Europe  in  arms ;  the  institutions  of  every 
civilized  nation  placed  in  jeopardy ;  kingdoms  crushed  with  a  blow ; 
thrones  of  a  thousand  years  subverted,  and  their  incumbents  driven 
into  obscurity ;  and  in  the  room  of  all  this,  power  usurped  by  men 
who,  although  like  the  elder  Pitt,  they  now  also  repose  in  dumb  for- 
getfulness, have  filled  the  world  with  the  vastness  and  the  renown  of 
their  exploits. 

*  RsvuBS  tnm  an  address  delivered  before  the  *  Yonog  Mea^s  AsBociailoD*  of  the  dtj  of  Al  bsnjr 
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It  cannot  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  biBtorj  of  a  life»  the 
leading  incidents  of  which  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  narrative  of 
our  early  colonial  struggles,  and  whose  fame  indeed  is  part  of  our  in- 
heritance as  once  belon^ng  to  the  British  Empire.  Praise  enough 
that  Chatham's  language  is  our  mother  tongue,  and  Wolfe's  great  name 
compatriot  with  our  own. 

The  great  talents  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  high  rank  as  an  orator 
and  a  statesman,  have  been  the  theme  of  kindred  talent  To  whom  is 
not  the  brilliant  sketch  of  Grattan,  commencing  with  '  The  secretary 
stood  alone ;  modern  degeneracy  had  not  reached  him,'  familiar  like 
household  words  ?  And  this,  perhaps,  the  most  masterly  example  in 
our  language  of  antitheses  employed  in  praise  of  its  object,  since  satire 
commonly  uses  it  as  its  most  effective  weapon.  The  historian  and  the 
essayist  too,  no  matter  of  what  nation,  have  expended  their  highest 
powers  of  rhetoric  on  the  same  theme.  I  must  not  even  appear  to  aim 
at  following  in  so  brilliant  a  track,  since  I  can  only  expect  disappomt- 
ment    A  plain  and  brief  narrative  will  best  suit  die  occasion. 

William  Pitt  was  bom  in  London  in  1708,  the  younger  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  high  connexions.  He  was  educated  at  Et(m 
and  Oxford,  and  imbued  wiSi  the  classical  knowledge  for  which  those 
great  schools  are  still  so  famous.  This  indeed  he  continued  to  culti- 
vate through  all  the  varied  changes  of  his  life.  It  appears  in  his  printed 
correspondence  and  in  his  public  efforts,  illustrating  and  adorning  his 
native  and  vigorous  Saxon.  His  father  died,  and  lefl  him  the  scanty 
inheritance  which  usually  ^Is  to  a  younger  child.  He  quitted  Oxford 
without  taking  a  degree,  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  entered  the  army  shortly  after  his  return.  In  1735  be  obtained, 
through  the  interest  of  his.friends,  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Old  Sarum, 
one  of  those  '  rotten  boroughs'  which  the  recent  Reform  Bill  has  swept 
away.  Uninhabited  by  a  single  voter,  its  patronage  was  of  course  at 
the  disposal  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  at  this  time  the  Prime  Minister.  After  a 
long,  successful  and  peaceful  career,  he  was  verging  to  his  downfall. 
Mr.  Pitt  attached  himself  to  the  opposition,  and  soon  evinced  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  in  debate.  In  no  other  country,  not  even  excepting 
our  own,  is  there  a  surer  or  readier  passport  to  office  and  renown  than 
this.  He  became  formidable  to  the  ministry,  was  reproached  on  the 
ffoor  of  the  house  for  his  youthful  audacity,  and  made  in  reply  that 
memorable  speech  on  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which 
is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  It  matters  little  whether,  as  is  now  well  un- 
derstood, this  speech  owes  much  of  its  polish,  and  possibly  somewhat 
of  its  vieor,  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  composed  the 
debates  in  parliament  from  notes  taken  by  persons  admittea  through 
favor,  as  there  were  no  reporters  in  those  days.  The  suhstance  of  that 
startling  invective  must  have  been  delivered,  and  the  impression  it  made 
was  shown  in  the  dismissal  of  Pitt  from  the  army.  For  this  injury, 
however,  the  sufferer  received  an  ample  recompense  in  the  increased 
estimation  of  the  public. 

It  was  unpropitious  to  his  early  rise  to  power,  although  creditable  to 
his  political  integrity,  that  he  opposed  the  private  and  cherished  views 
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of  the  English  monarch.  George  Second  was  attached  to  his  paternal 
mheritance  of  Hanover  with  a  warmth  that  led  him  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  England  as  in  some  degree  secondary  to  its  welfare.  Mr. 
Pitt  opposed  this  degrading  partiality,  and  fronmed  at  the  suhsidiary 
policy  which  had  heen  for  years  the  weak  pomt  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. But  this  opposition  proved  for  a  long  time  a  barrier  to  his  pro- 
motion, although  this  was  equally  desired  by  the  ministry  and  the 
people.  He  was  not  as  yet  permitted  to  enter  in  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  but  held  the  suborainate  station  of  Paymaster-General  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  a  superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption  by  fore- 
going the  profit  which  it  haa  been  usual  to  derive  from  the  large  bal- 
ance retained  in  that  officer^s  hands,  and  bv  rejecting  other  lucrative 
perquisites.    Nor  was  this  honesty  unappreciated  by  the  English  nation. 

It  was  not  until  after  multiplied  disasters  abroad,  and  ministerial  dis- 
cords and  interregnums  within,  that  the  king  could  be  induced  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ;  nor  until  the  nation  in  its  full  majesty 
demanded  him  as  its  ruler. 

He  ascended  indeed  to  power  at  a  critical  conjuncture.  War  was 
actuaUy  existing  between  France  and  England,  and  the  threatening 
posture  of  the  former  had  infused  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office.  Minorca  was  lost ;  a  horde  of  foreign  mercenaries 
had  been  received  into  the  country  to  defend  her  soil  nom  ihejeint  of 
invasion ;  her  fleet  was  rotting  in  ordinary ;  .her  army,  in  most  in- 
atances,  relaxed  in  discipline,  and  her  government  swayed  by  weak, 
ignorant  and  timid  councils. 

But  by  the  commanding  talents  and  wise  deportment  of  the  Prime 
Minister  he  early  conciliated  the  personal  attachment  of  the  monarch, 
and  succeeded  in  turning  even  his  German  partialities  to  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom ;  by  his  activity  in  the  cabinet  he  frustrated  the  views  of 
France  of  an  alUance  with  Spain ;  and  by  his  masterly  and  decisive 
energy  he  greatly  assisted  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  his  struggle  with 
Grermany.  At  home  every  department  felt  his  genius.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  raise  several  regiments  from  among  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, a  race  of  men  who  a  few  years  previous  had  been  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  After  several  violent 
insurrections  their  power  was  at  length  dissipated  on  the  plains  of 
Gulloden,  and  their  bravery  fell  a  sacrifice  to  military  tactics ;  but*  the 
hatred  produced  by  subsequent  civilities  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to 
rouse  these  indignant  spirits,  if  called  upon  by  a  popular  leader.  Pitt 
saw  the  danger,  and  admiring  their  lofty  traits  ot  cnaracter,  projected 
and  carried  into  execution  the  hazardous  plan  of  taking  these  men  into 
the  regular  service.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  language  that  proved  how  important  he  had  considered 
this  attempt.  '  I  sought  for  merit,'  said  he,  *  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  minister  who  looked  for  it, 
and  I  fi>und  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth  and  drew 
it  into  your  service,  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men ;  men  who,  when 
left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies, 
and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the  state  in  the  war  before  the 
last    These  men  in  the  last  war  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side ; 
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they  served  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valor,  and  conquered  for 
you  in  every  quarter  of  the  glohe.' 

He  countenanced  no  imbecility  or  delay.  Lord  Anson,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  informed  that  if  his  orders  were  not  executed 
within  a  given  time,  he  should  be  impeached.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was 
arrested  for  his  indolence  in  the  Rochfijrt  expedition.  Wherever  pu- 
sillanimity or  incapacitv  discovered  itself,  it  was  censured,  and  its  place 
was  supplied  with  genius  and  courage.  Under  this  administration  the 
talents  of  Wolfe,  of  Clive,  and  of  Hawke,  were  developed. 

The  first  of  these  names  deserves  a  brief  episode.  On  this  conti- 
nent he  earned  his  reputation,  and  here  he  found  his  honored  grave. 
Having  served  with  distinction  in  a  subordinate  capacity  under  Lord 
Amherst  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  he  returned,  although  a  young 
man,  with  a  broken  constitution,  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 
His  merits  became  known  to  Mr.  Pitt.  *  Ambition,'  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole, '  ambition,  industry,  passion  for  the  service,  were  conspicuous  in 
him.  He  seemed  to  breadie  for  nothing  but  fame,  and  lost  no  moment 
in  qualifying  himself  to  compass  his  objects.  He  was  formed  to  exe- 
cute the  designs  of  such  a  master  as  Pitt.' 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  destined 
to  act  against  Quebec.  With  the  history  of  that  expedition  you  are 
familiar,  its  exceeding  difficulties  and  its  Dnlliant  termination ;  but  you 
may  not  probably  be  aware  of  a  memorable  letter  addressed  by  Wolfe 
to  me  Prime  Minister  four  days  before  his  death,  evincing  at  onde  his 
deep  despondency  and  his  ruling  passion.  '  I  am  so  far  recovered,'  he 
says,  'as  to  do  business ;  but  my  constitution  is  entirely  ruined,  with- 
out the  consolation  of  having  done  any  considerable  service  to  the 
state,  or  without  any  prospect  of  it' 

Dr.  Robinson,  afterward  an  eminent  professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  also  mentions  a  touching  inciaent  illustrative  of  his  charac- 
ter. Robinson  belonged  to  the  expedition,  and  happened  to  be  on 
duty  in  the  boat  in  which  Wolfe  visited  some  of  his  posts,  the  night 
before  the  battle,  which  was  expected  to  be  decisive  of^  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  scene,  considering  the  work 
they  were  engaged  in  and  the  morning  to  which  they  were  looking 
forward,  sufficiently  impressive.  As  they  rowed  along,  the  General, 
with  much  feeling,  repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy  (which 
had  appeared  not  long  before,  and  was  yet  but  little  known)  to  an  officer, 
who  sat  with  him  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  adding,  as  he  concluded, 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of 
beating  the  French  to-morrow.  How  soon  were  verified  the  plaints  of 
that  Elegy : 

*  TIm  palhs  of  glovy  lead  bal  to  the  gniTe.* 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  With  such  men,  and  such 
a  jruiding  spirit  as  Pitt,  the  British  arms  were  successful  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  In  the  language  of  Judge  Marshall :  '  It  was  not  in 
America  only  that  the  vigor  presiding  in  the  British  councils  surrounded 
with  military  glory  the  British  arms.    In  Asia  and  Africa  splendid 
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conquests  were  also  achieved ;  and  in  Europe  her  aids  of  men  and 
money  enabled  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  age  to  surmount  difficult 
des  which  only  Frederick  the  Great  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  dared  to 
encounter.' 

It  was  renown  sufEcient  in  itself  to  be  selected  by  such  a  man  fi>r 
responsible  stations ;  and  if  a  nation's  plaudits  are  subjects  of  honora- 
ble ambition,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  prized  when  expressed  in  the 
language  of  one  whose  praise  was  m  itself  a  eulogy.  Lord  Glive,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  he  styled  the  heaven- 
bom  general,  who  with  but  little  experience  surpassed  all  the  officers 
of  his  time ;  and  Sir  William  Draper,  the  conqueror  of  the  Manillas, 
inrhoee  reputation  had  been  assailea  by  their  former  owners,  *  a  eentle- 
man  whose  noble  spirit  would  do  honor  to  the  proudest  grandee  of 
Spain.' 

The  popularity  of  a  minister  with  these  requisites  for  commanding 
It  must  nave  been  great,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  was  the  idm 
of  the  English  nation.  Even  in  ordinary  life,  he  who  is  endowed  with 
an  active  mind,  whose  decisions  are  made  with  such  rapidity  as  to  show 
perfect  confidence  in  his  means,  is  observed  with  admu-ation,  and  with 
the  multitude,  if  occasion  offers,  is  sure  to  be  popular.  How  much 
more  is  he  to  be  esteemed  who  infused  that  vigor  and  energy  through- 
out every  department,  who  animated  every  deserving  object  by  his 
applause,  and  wielded  at  will  the  free  minds  of  millions !  So  re- 
nowned indeed  were  Lord  Chatham's  talents  at  this  period,  that  oppo- 
sition was  paralyzed,  and  success  abroad  was  anticipated  as  the  certain 
consequence  of  an  attempt. 

'  In  three  years,'  says  one  of  his  biographers, '  he  raised  England 
from  depression  and  despondency  into  a  situation  to  eive  laws  to 
Europe.  But  a  change  was  soon  to  come  over  this  bright  picture. 
George  the  Second  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, dbe  third  George.  With  him  a  new  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
rose  into  place.  We  now  begin  to  understand,  by  the  publication  of 
the  secret  memoirs  of  those  times,  that  this  young  sovereign  had  been 
early  instructed  by  his  mother  to  yield  as  little  power  as  possible  to  his 
ministers,  and  to  govern  fi^r  himself.  The  history  of  the  numerous 
administrations  during  his  reign,  as  it  is  now  constantly  coming  to  light, 
clearly  show  that  he  profited  by  these  lessons,  and  acted  in  their  full 
spirit  He  was  emphatically  the  man  who  protracted  the  war  of  our 
devolution ;  who  was  averse  to  any  compromise ;  and  who  only  yielded 
when  he  could  obtain  no  further  support.  He  was  the  master  spirit 
who  infused  vigor  in  the  war  against  France,  to  the  declaration  of* 
which,  remarkable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  is  still  well  understood  that 
die  younger  Pitt,  then  the  Frime  Minister,  was  opposed.  He  in  fine 
it  was  who  refiised  at  every  hazard  to  grant  emancipation,  or  rather 
civil  privileges,  to  the  Catholics,  and  dismissed  ministry  after  ministry 
lor  attempting  it. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  such  a  monarch,  so  educated  and  so  sur- 
rounded by  men  willing  to  minister  to  all  his  views  of  regal  power, 
shouldearly  view  with  jealousy  the  acts  of  his '  impracticable'  secretary 
of  state.    Pitt  remained  indeed  for  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  th^  ad- 
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{Dxnistration,  but  he  soon  found  that  hia  councils  had  ceased  to  be  the 
mainspring  of  government 

Untortunately  for  the  king  and  his  favorite,  the  subject  selected  for 
displaying  the  difference  in  opinion  was  one  that  in  the  end  proved  the 
masterly  foresight  of  the  proscribed  statesman.  Spain  had  been  dis- 
contented with  England  for  a  length  of  time,  and  no  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Pitt  seemed  sufficient  to  conciliate  her.  Under  the  cloak  of  peace 
she  was  negociating  with  France,  and  armine  for  an  approaching  con- 
test. In  the  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  that  has  been 
recently  published,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Spanish  ministers  calcu- 
lated on  the  dissensions  in  the  English  cabinet  as  a  screen  to  their  ul- 
terior views'.  Pitt  saw  through  aD  this  deceit ;  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  they  looked  to  war,  and  he  therefore  urged  the  necessity  of  an- 
ticipating them,  so  as  to  strike  the  first  blow.  His  relative,  Lord  Tem- 
ple, stood  alone  with  him  in  the  cabinet.  He  resigned,  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  order  not  to  remain  responsible  for  measures  which  he  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  guide.  The  king  in  a  succeeding  interview 
treated  him  with  great  courtesy,  but  apprised  him  of  his  entire  con- 
currence with  the  majority  of  the  cabinet.  Not  many  months  elapsed 
before  the  new  ministers  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  war 
against  Spain. 

In  his  retirement  every  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  Mr.  Pitt  A 
pension  was  bestowed,  and  his  wife  was  ennobled.  And  again,  within 
a  few  months,  overtures  were  made  for  his  return  to  place,  but  their 
sincerity  may  well  be  doubted.  At  all  events,  the  king  had  so  many 
personal  friends,  whom  he  desired  rather  to  retain  in  office,  and  on 
whom  he  wished  to  bestow  it,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  form  a 
united  administration  out  of  the  remaining  vacancies. 

It  was  not  a  bed  of  roses  to  those  who  now  feebly  guided  the  desti- 
nies of  England.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  such  events 
as  I  am  now  to  mention  could  have  happened  except  under  so  feeble 
and  headstrong  a  ministry. 

John  Wilkes,  a  gay,  licentious  libertine,  with  preat  convivial  powers 
and  respectable  talents,  was  determined  to  raise  himself  into  notice  on 
the  wreck  of  a  dissipated  fortune.  Being  a  member  of  parliament, 
his  situation  was  fkvorable  in  forwarding  his  views.  No  man  can  read 
his  life,  or  even  attend  to  his  own  declarations,  without  believing  him 
to  have  been  thoroughly  unprincipled.  He  chose  a  point  of  attack,  in 
which  the  ministry  trough  their  unpopularity  were  most  vulnerable. 
The  Earl  of  Bute,  and  through  him  the  Scotch  nation,  were  the  sub- 
jects of  satire  and  ridicule.  Instead  of  disregarding  his  flippant  re- 
marks, and  considering  the  press,  like  the  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  it 
was  determined  to  level  the  whole  weight  of  executive  vengeance  on 
him,  whose  censm*es  on  the  one  hand  were  but  echoes  of  former  ones, 
and  on  the  other,  too  harmless  to  deserve  the  compliment  of  a  notice. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  seized,  his  papers  searched  through  the  aeency  of  a 
general  warrant.  Publications  ofiensive  to  decency  were  dbcovered. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  that  would  have  inevitably  sunk  him  in 
disgrace,  the  ministry  adopted  one,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  English 
liberty,  and  identified  his  safety  with  that  of  the  constitution. 
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Lord  Chatham  publicly  and  privately  declaring  his  detestation  of  the 
man,  boldly  came  forward  and  advocated  his  cause,  and  by  bis  efforts 
succeeded  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  country,  to  the  breach  that 
Gcmrtly  revenge  was  inflicting  on  its  rights.  The  surrender  of  the  . 
privilege  of  parliaments  and  the  illegality  of  general  warrants  were 
the  themes  in  which  he  displayed  anew  his  powers,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  ancient  and  firm  friend  Lord  Camden,  he  succeeded  in  lessen- 
ing the  firequency  of  the  first  and  determining  the  injustice  of  the  last 
In  one  of  lus  speeches,  on  the  House  of  Commons  having  refused  Mr. 
Wilkes  a  seat  as  representative  for  the  county  of  Mid^esex,  he  ob- 
senred, '  that  to  the  ministry  it  was  entirely  owing  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
become  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  state.  They  first  made  him 
representative  £ot  Middlesex  and  then  alderman  of  London.  Now 
they  seem  determined  to  make  him  sheriff*,  and  in  due  course,  Lord 
Mayor.'  He  introduced  a  most  caustic  remark  on  Lord  Mansfield,  his 
opponent  in  the  debate. 

Lord  Chathamy^says  the  Reporters,)  quoted  Lord  Somers,  and  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  support  of  this  law,  and  drew  their  characters  very 
finely.  He  called  them  honest  men,  who  knew  and  loved  the  Englisn 
oonstittttion.  Then  turning  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  said,  I  vow  to  G-od, 
I  think  the  noble  lord  equals  them  both  in  abilities. 

Toward  the  conclusion,  he  complained  of  the  motion  (which  was 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons)  being  sudden  and  made  at  midnight,  and  pressed  an 
adjournment  of  only  two  days.  He  said  amonff  other  things,  if  the 
constitution  must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at  this 
dark  and  midnight  hour,  when  honest  men  are  asleep  in  their  beds  and 
when  only  felons  and  assassins  are  seeking  fi)r  their  prey. 

To  these  exciting  internal  broils,  succeeded  the  grand  drama  of 
American  taxadoiL  To  this  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America 
he  was  very  strongly  opposed.  He  early  predicted  the  consequences 
that  must  ensue  from  persisting  in  it.  Illness  prevented  his  attendance 
when  it  was  first  brought  forward,  but  in  his  speech  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  January,  1766,  after  tidings  of  the  disturbances  in  America 
had  been  received,  he  declared  his  opinion  in  the  most  vehement  terms. 
He  said  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  attended  in  parliament  When 
the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  House  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed. 
If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  carried  there,  so  great  was  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some 
kind  friend  to  have  laid  me  down  on  the  floor,  to  have  borne  my  testi- 
mony against  it.  He  avowed  his  opinion  that  England  had  no  right  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  tne  same  time  he  asserted  that  her 
authority  over  them  was  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance 
of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever.  He  recommended  that 
the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed  absolutely  and  immediately ;  but 
that  the  repeal  should  be  accompanied  with  an  assertion  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  over  the  colonies  in  every  point,  except  that  of 
taking  their  money  without  their  consent 

These  declarations  coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock* 
ingham,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  King  to  form  an  administra- 
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tioD,  and  wbo  without  any  fault  on  faia  side,  was  involved  in  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  resulted  from  George  Grenville's  ill-judged 
scheme  for  taxing  America.  Mr.  Pitt  was  applied  to,  to  take  office,  but 
he  declined,  and  within  a  year  the  government  feU  to  pieces,  and  he 
was  again  desired  to  form  a  ministry,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  )iistory  of  this  is  the  most  inglorious  part  of  his  life.  His  acces- 
sion to  office  was  signalized  by  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  relative  and 
intimate  political  associate,  Lord  Temple.  He  himself  threw  aside  the 
appellation  in  which  the  nation  had  formerly  gloried  that  of  the  '  Great 
Cfommoner,'  and  he  became  a  peer  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. The  members  of  government  were  almost  strangers  to  each 
other,  of  discordant  views  and  of  slender  talents.  He  himself,  was  almost 
constantly  the  victim  of  hereditary  gout,  and  there  is  indeed  some  inti- 
mation that  its  severity  occasionally  affected  his  mind.  At  all  events, 
absence  from  the  seat  of  power,  want  of  intercourse  with  his  associates 
and  probably  an  inward  feeling  that  he  had  in  a  decree  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  England,  seem  to  have  rendered  his  measures 
weak  and  fluctuating.  He  resigned  in  1768,  and  not  long  after,  Lord 
North  succeeded  in  completing  his  memorable  administration  ;  espe- 
cially so,  in  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  our  country,  as  with  it 
began  their  attempts  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  Repose  appears 
to  have  wrought  a  favorable  change  in  his  health,  and  he  again  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  its  decided  opponent ;  he  warned  the  house 
against  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  attempts. 

For  a  number  of  years  however,  (from  1771  to  1777)  the  shattered 
state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  often  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  from  his  private  correspondence  it  appears  that  he  was 
greatly  engaged  in  developing  the  talents  of  his  son,  the  youneer  Wil- 
liam Pitt  In  May,  1777,  he  came  down  to  the  house  swathed  in  flan- 
nel, to  move  an  address,  imploring  the  king  to  take  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  hostilities  in  America, 
by  removing  the  accumulated  grievances  of  that  country,  and  predicted 
with  his  usual  energy  and  eloquence,  the  certain  results  of  the  conduct 
that  ministers  were  pursuing.  '  You  may  ravage,  you  cannot  conquer ; 
it  is  impossible,  you  cannot  conquer  the  Americans.  You  talk  of  your 
numerous  friends  to  annihilate  the  congress,  and  of  your  powerful  forces 
to  disperse  their  army.  I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before 
me  wit^  this  crutch.  I  am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and  vernal 
promises ;  I  know  what  ministers  throw  out,  but  at  last  will  come  your 
equinoctial  disappointment.  You  have  got  nothing  in  America  but 
stations ;  you  have  been  three  years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war ; 
they  are  apt  scholars,  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships  that  the 
American  jrentry  will  make  officers  enough  fit  to  command  the  troops 
of  all  the  European  powers.  What  you  have  sent  there  are  too  many 
to  make  peace ;  too  few  to  make  war.  If  you  conquer  them,  what 
then  1  You  cannot  make  them  respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them 
wear  your  cloth ;  you  will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts 
against  you.  Coming  tcom  the  stock  they  do,  they  can  never  respect 
you.' 

The  events  of  that  year,  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  and  the  surren- 
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der  of  Burgojne,  fully  justified  his  predictions.  These  events  had  not 
been  announced  in  England  when  parliament  again  met,  but  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  address,  he  again  raised  his  prophetic  voice :  <  I  love  and 
honor  the  English  troops ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor ;  I  know 
they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities,  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
quest of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  quotations.  It  is  a  part  of  our  edu- 
elation  to  become  famiHar  with  these  great  efforts,  and  I  presume  there 
is  no  young  man  present  whose  heart  has  not  warmed  in  their  perusal. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  public  life  of  Lord  Chatham  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  parliamentary  annals.  Lord  North  had  a  short 
time  previous  announced  the  resolution  of  government  to  yield  every 
point  m  question  to  this  countiy,  except  its  mere  nominal  independence 
of  the  crown.  To  this,  little  opposition  was  offered ;  it  probably  was 
the  line  of  conduct  which  Lord  Chatham  at  this  late  hour  would  have 
advised.  But  we  had  already  conquered  independence  and  insisted  on 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  here  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
opposition  divided.  The  one,  regarded  such  an  acknowledgment  as  a 
prelude  to  the  total  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  country.  The  other, 
aeld  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it  at  last,  and  earnestly  desired  since 
the  colonists  could  not  be  retained  as  subjects,  to  secure  their  alliance 
and  not  to  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond moved  an  address  embodying  these  views  on  the  seventh  of 
April.     An  eye  witness  has  given  us  the  details. 

'  Lord  ChiUham,'  says  he, '  came  into  the  House  of  Lords  leaning 
on  two  friends,  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  pale  and  emaciated,  looking 
like  a  dying  man  ;  yet  never  was  seen  a  ngure  of  more  dignity.  He 
appeared  like  a  being  of  superior  species.  He  rose  from  his  seat  with 
slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  upon  his  crutches,  and  supported  under 
each  arm  by  his  two  friends.  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch,  and 
raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  said :  '  I  thank  Gron  that 
I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day,  to  perform  my  duty  and  to 
speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old 
and  infirm,  and  have  one  foot — more  than  one  foot  —  in  the  grave.  I 
have  risen  firom  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country ;  per- 
haps never  again  to  speak  in  this  House.' 

'  The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House  was  most 
afiecting.  At  first  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone ;  but  as  he 
grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  was  as  harmonious  as  ever ;  oratoiical 
and  afiectine,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  former  period.  He  gave 
the  whole  history  of^the  American  war,  of  all  the  measures  to  which 
he  had  objected,  and  of  all  the  evils  which  he  had  prophesied  in  con- 
sequence of  them,  adding  at  the  end  of  each  :  <  And  to  it  proved  V 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  idea  which  he  un- 
derstood had  gone  rorth,  of  yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America. 
'  My  lords,'  continued  he, '  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 
me ;  that  I  am  still  aHve  to  lift  my  voice  against  the  dbmemberment  of 
ibis  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.' 

'  To  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  reply  he  listened  with  attention  and 
composure.    He  then  rose  again,  but  his  strength  failed,  and  he  feU 
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back  in  conyukions  into  the  arms  of  tbejpeen  who  surrounded  him. 
He  was  removed  to  his  country-seat,  and  med  there  aA»r  a  few  weeks. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  a  pension  was  attached  to  the  title,  and  that 
his  remains  were  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  in 
that  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  great  men,  Westminster  Abbey.' 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  a  true  patriot ;  of  one  who,  endowed 
with  more  than  the  ordinary  aspirations  of  ambition,  asked  only  that 
his  fame  should  be  mingled  with  the  renown  of  his  country.  That  he 
succeeded  in  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  private  life.  Of  spotless  integrity,  of  the  utmost  purity  of 
morals,  anectionate  to  his  family,  agreeable  and  lovely  as  a  fh^d,  but 
stem  in  his  hatred  to  fraud  and  misrule,  he  was  at  once  the  man  around 
whom  the  Saxon  mind  and  spirit  love  to  rally.  Oh !  for  more  such 
statesmen  in  their  private  walks  of  life !  ibr  more  such  patriots,  who 
for  a  time  at  least  can  forget  party ! 

The  Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  was  published  in  1840,  but  above  all,  his  letters  to 
his  nephew  Thomas  Pitt,  when  at  college,  are  monuments  as  graceful 
to  his  private  character  as  the  history  of  his  country  is  to  his  public 
one.  Of  the  last  an  eminent  Edinburgh  reviewer  thus  speaks :  '  We 
discover  in  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics  features  of  a  mind  as 
lovely,  as  we  know  from  other  sources  that  it  was  powerful  and  accom- 
plished. We  discover  unerring  proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amia- 
ble in  the  private  relations  of  life  as  the  annals  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transcendantly  great  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs.  We  are  constantly  delighted  with  traits  of  a  union 
extremely  rare  in  the  human  character  :  of  uie  strongest  passions  and 
grandest  powers  of  the  mind  with  its  finer  feelings  and  nicer  principles. 
We  meet  with  perpetual  evidence  that  neither  the  intrigues  of  courts 
nor  the  contentions  of  popular  assemblies  had  ever  ef&ced  from  this 
great  man's  heart  diose  early  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety  with 
which  almost  all  are  provided  at  their  outset,  but  which  so  few  are 
enabled  to  preserve  even  from  the  dangers  and  seductions  of  an  ob- 
scure fortune.' 

Here  then  the  Secretary  no  longer  stands  alone.  It  may  not  be 
granted  to  any  among  my  young  readers  to  guide,  like  him,  states  and 
nations ;  it  may  not  happen  that  in  imitating  his  example  they  may 
command  the  applause  of  listening  senates,  and  read  their  history  in  a 
nation's  eye ;  but  all,  all  can  pursue  the  course  of  virtue  of  which  he 
was  so  bnght  an  example. 


PEBE)30L00T. 


Phfloaophy  made  easy !  now  the  dull 

Myateriea  jio  mofe  in  mental  Mienoe  find ; 

Finffera  oan  handle  spirit ;  and  the  skull, 

WeU  marked  and  ttcketted,  may  pass  for  mind. 

Thou  hast  a  noble  cranium ;  what  remains 

To  make  thee  a  great  genius  ? — only  brains.  «.  a.  w. 
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RENEWED       AFFECTION. 


BT   A,  vBw  aoxTmzavTOR. 


So  we  have  met  onoe  more ;  and  strange  to  tell, 

I  saw  the  old  love  in  thine  eyes  to-day ; 
I  marked  the  stifled  sigh,  the  silent  swell 

Of  that  proud  heart,  where  memory  hath  sway ; 
I  saw  the  fond  and  deeply-searching  look 

That  dwelt  upon  my  brow  in  days  of  yore, 
Scanning  my  thought  as  in  an  open  book ; 

Grieving  to  find  there  written  nothing  more 
Than  calm  cold  friendship  and  sincere  esteem. 

Where  thou  wouldst  &in  have  read  the  deeper  lore 
Of  love  for  love.    Did  not  thine  early  dream 

Vanish  to-day  at  the  cold  touch  of  years, 
That  on  my  once  bright  cheek  and  lip  have  laid. 
The  trace  indelible  of  care  and  tears  f 


TI. 


And  thou  hast  wandered  iar  and  wide  alone 

Since  last  we  met  beneath  these  whispering  trees : 
I  seem  to  hear  thy  haunting  farewell  tone. 

Thy  sad  '  God  bless  thee !'  lingering  on  the  breeze  \ 
Thou  didst  ffo  forth  to  cherish  warmly  yet 

The  hopeless  anguish  of  thy  slighted  breast. 
While  I  believed  that  thou  would^  soon  forget. 

And  find  in  new  affection  peace  and  rest : 
Alas  for  thee !  thou  art  not  given  to  change. 

And  once  adoring,  wilt  thou  love  till  death  7 
Oh,  in  this  cold  dark  world  His  passing  strange 

That  aught  so  precious  a^  affection's  breath. 
Deep,  pure  and  holy,  of  man's  life  a  part. 
Should  e'er  be  lavished  on  a  thankless  heart ! 


Xtl. 
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Love  me  no  more !    I  do  not  need  thy  love, 

Save  that  calm  measure  that  beseems  a  friend  : 
Home  to  its  nest,  like  yonder  fluttering  dove, 

My  heart  is  hastening.    There  my  wishes  end : 
Dear  eyes  await  me  there,  whose  depths  of  blue 

Beam  with  the  gathered  sympathy  of  years ; 
A  manly  heart,  whose  throbs  are  warm  and  true, 

In  days  of  joy  or  the  dark  nisht  of  tears : 
Wake  from  the  dream  that  binds  thee  like  a  spell ; 

Wake  to  the  future  that  is  drawing  near ; 
Gather  thy  false  hopes ;  toll  no  funeral  knell 

When  iha  last  lingerer  lies  upon  the  bier ; 
Bury  them  deeply ;  o'er  their  silent  tomb 
New  hopes  shall  cluster,  new  affections  bloom.  •  nix.l.' 
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A      LEAP     OF      LIFE. 


BZ    ■WUAIAM    B.     aLAXXBlU 


The  pool  wherein  my  line  was  dropped,  and  the  upland  on  either 
side,  were  gloomy  and  dark  beneath  a  cloud,  while  behmd  me  the  fields 
through  which  I  had  sauntered,  and  the  stream  upon  whose  sandy  banks 
my  footsteps  were  yet  sharply  defined,  weltered  in  waves  of  sunlight 
1  could  not  but  thmk,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  how  like  to  this 
scene  my  life  had  been ;  how,  from  the  sadness  and  weariness  of  exis- 
tence, I  had  often  looked  back  to  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed, 
that  lay  calmly  and  lovingly  in  the  light  of  remembered  happiness. 

Why  is  it,  when  our  feet  are  upon  the  borders  of  Life's  lairy  land, 
and  our  lips  are  just  about  to  taste  the  cup  that  is  filled  for  us  but  once, 
that  no  unseen  guardian  tells  us  to  tread  slowly  across  the  narrow  space, 
and  to  waste  not  a  drop  in  the  shallow  goblet  ?  Else,  in  that  dear  time, 
I  had  not  trampled  with  heedless  step  upon  many  a  flower  of  tearful 
tenderness ;  I  had  not  so  hastily  drank  that  magical  draught ;  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  odor  and  the  thrill  of  the  libation  had  been  fresher  in 
my  mind  to-day. 

Yet,  while  I  thus  mused,  the  cloud  crept  up  the  stream  and  along 
the  fields.  It  seemed  as  if  the  light  pursued  the  shadow  with  relent- 
less hostility,  driving  it  onward,  onward,  until  its  dusky  banner  was 
torn  and  rent  amid  the  distant  forest  of  pines.  So  the  cloud  fled  from 
my  heart,  pursued  by  a  name  that  trembled  on  my  lips,  and  a  memory 
that  aroused  itself  in  my  heart;  and  the  name  and  memory,  Mary 
Linley,  were  yours. 

Oh,  how,  as  I  write,  the  army  of  ancient  remembrances  marches 
down  the  valley  of  the  past,  and  encamps  before  my  heart,  beleaguer- 
ing and  besiegmg  it !  And  eyes  look  kindly  upon  me,  and  hands  put 
softly  back  the  hair  from  my  forehead,  though  both,  alas !  sleep  in  the 
grave  to-day. 

I  had  ffone  to  my  uncle's  to  pass  a  college  vacation.  Those  were 
days  in  which  I  date  the  birth  of  many  new  sensations,  many  gorgeous 
hopes.  There  are  few  men  whose  hearts  are  so  cold  that  the  remem- 
brance of  that  golden  age  of  life  will  not  warm  into  transient  life.  To 
me  it  seems  too  full  of  delight  ever  to  have  been  real.  Until  the  sea- 
son of  which  I  write  I  had  but  rarely  been  thrown  into  the  society  of 
women.  The  wild  and  buoyant  associates  of  my  college-life  had  hitherto 
supplied  all  craving  for  companionship.  The  charm  attendant  upon 
familiar  acquaintance  and  frequent  intimacy  with  women  of  refine- 
ment, of  elegance  and  truth,  was  to  a  great  degree  unknown  to  me. 
I  had  no  sisters,  and  my  earlier  life  had  been  passed  at  school ;  so  that, 
although  I  was  fully  eighteen,  I  blushed  like  a  boy  at  the  tone  of  wo- 
man's voice  addressed  to  me,  and  my  eye  sank  beneath  the  ray  that 
quivered  and  glowed  in  hers.    My  words,  which  among  my  college 
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bad  been  loudest  and  boldest,  were  hushed  into  silence,  or 
uttered  with  stammering  awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
timid  girl.  Woman  was  to  me  a  planet,  whose  orbit  mine  might  never 
cross.  I  invested  her  with  unreal  attributes  and  a  visionary  nature.  I 
adored  at  a  distance  the  image  before  whose  shrine  I  did  not  dare  to 
prostrate  mysel£  Her  delicate  beauty  and  tenderness  of  form  seemed 
to  me  unfitted  for  contact  with  the  coarser  and  less  ethereal  sex.  When 
I  was  in  her  society  I  admired  as  well  as  was  awed,  but  found  no  lan- 
guage wherein  to  express  either  feeling. 

I  dare  say  that  many  a  man,  in  whom  to*day  the  presence  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  gifted,  most  haughty  lady  of  the  land  would  only 
excite  his  most  confident  and  successuil  endeavors  to  fascinate  and 
charm,  whose  life  has  been  a  round  of  ever-shifling  acquaintance,  or 
perhaps  a  succession  of  passionate  romances  with  the  fairest  and  love- 
liest of  earth,  can  recall  the  time  when  his  cheek  grew  as  crimson  at 
the  glance  or  voice  of  woman  as,  it  may  be,  hers  did  to  whom  he  last 
spoke  the  words  of  devoted  and  deathless  love. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  reached  my  uncle's  residence.  I  had  not 
visited  him  for  years,  and  only  did  so  at  this  time  at  the  invitation  of 
his  son,  who  was  to  pass  some  time  at  home,  having  just  returned  from 
abroad.  John  Guernsey,  my  cousin,  was  half  a  dozen  years  older  than 
I.  I  remembered  him  as  he  looked  years  ago,  when  we  played  to- 
gether at  my  father's ;  a  bold,  dark-eyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  of 
the  clearest  olive.  I  remembered  how  I  followed  him,  though  timidly, 
in  his  daring  and  active  sports.  I  remembered  how  we  parted,  he  to 
go  to  the  East,  where  his  fiither  had  procured  for  him  a  situation  in  a 
large  mercantile  house,  and  I  to  go  to  school.  I  remembered  my  grief 
(it  was  my  first)  as  he  laughed  at  my  tears  at  our  parting,  though  I 
thought  I  saw  his  own  eye  dimmed.  Since  then  we  had  met  but  once ; 
and  now,  two  or  three  months  afler  his  return,  he  had  written  me,  in 
the  same  frank,  hearty  style,  that  characterized  his  boyhood,  *  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  to  be  boys  together  once  more.' 

My  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  but  my  cousin  was  sitting  up  awaiting 
me.  At  his  first  warm,  loving  tone  of  greeting,  I  felt  the  years  that 
had  intervened  since  our  boyish  days  melt  away,  and  the  true  honest 
love  of  boyhood  was  felt  in  the  grasp  of  our  hands. 

We  sat  down  together  in  the  old  parlor.  Then  it  was  that  I  first 
saw  how  much  he  had  changed  in  form  and  face.  The  sun  of  the 
East  had  made  his  skin  more  swarthy,  and  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  ten- 
fi>ld  more  brilliant  and  piercing  than  I  had  known  it  before.  Yet  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  ringing  truth  of  his  laugh,  smote  with  old* 
time  familiarity  at  the  doors  of  my  memory. 

*  Hugh,'  said  he  at  last,  afker  the  chimes  of  '  lang  syne'  had  been 
rung  again  and  again, '  you  've  not  seen  much  of  the  world,  I  think, 
dnce  I  left  you.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  this  is  my  third  year  of  college.' 

'College — what  idea  of  life  can  that  give  you?    Have  you  ever, 

after  tossmg  for  months  upon  the  sea,  found  yourself  thousands  of  miles 

from  home  in  a  strange  land,  amid  strange  faces  and  strange  tongues  % 

Did  you  ever  feel  that  it  was  your  own  arm  alone  that  must  guard  you, 
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and  your  own  quick  thought  that  must  find  the  path  of  micceas  1  Did 
you  ever  look  in  eyes  that  blazed  beneath  another  sky  than  this,  and 
read  the  book  of  woman's  heart  in  different  languages,  and  find  that  the 
sense  was  always  the  same/ 

He  smiled  meaningly  as  he  said  it,  and  it  was  with  some  confiision 
that  I  answered :  *  I  do  n't  know  much  about  women ;  for  you  know, 
John,  I  never  met  many.' 

*  What,'  said  he,  *  have  n't  you  got  any  love-secrets  to  tell  me  ?  Is 
there  not  the  image  of  some  dear  girl  nestling  close  to  your  heart  now  V 

I  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  which  implied,  as  I  thought,  so 
much  weakness,  and  assured  him  that  I  considered  such  avowals  quite 
inconsistent  with  manhood. 

'  No,  John,'  said  I ;  *  all  this  reads  very  well  in  novels,  and  that  sort 

of  thing,  but  it  won't  do,  you  know .'     I  paused,  for  I  saw  him 

laugh  again. 

'  Never  mind,  Hugh,  Mary  will  tell  you  you  are  a  fool.' 

'  Mary !'  exclaimed  I ;  *  what  Mary  V 

'  Oh,'  replied  John, '  I  did  n't  tell  you  that  my  &ther  is  guardian  to 
the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Linley  ?  Mary  was  left  an  orphan  at 
her  father's  decease,  and  Mr.  Guernsey  has  adopted  her.  She  has  been 
here  ever  since  I  have  been  at  home.' 

If  any  thought  came  into  my  mind,  it  was  one  of  dissatisfaction,  for 
I  thought  that  her  presence  would  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
various  schemes  of  diversion  and  joviality  which  I  had  laid  out  to  ac- 
complish with  John.     So  I  only  said :  <  How  old  is  she  V 

*  About  as  old  as  you,  you  anchorite,  and  vnth  twice  your  knowledge, 
if  you  are  a  book-worm.'  I  puffed  my  cigar  with  an  assumption  of 
stoical  indifierence,  and  said  that  all  Marys  were  alike,  I  supposed. 

*  Of  course  they  are,'  said  John,  *  if  you,  who  know  woman  so  well, 
say  so.'  I  felt  that  he  was  secredy  laughing  at  me,  and  resolved  that 
my  indifierence  to  Miss  Linley  should  show  him  that  I  was  not  the  un- 
skilled boy  he  took  me  to  be. 

We  spoke  no  longer  of  Mary,  but  in  a  short  time  parted  for  the 
night,  with  a  fervent  *  God  bless  you !'  on  our  lips*  and  the  love  of  boy- 
hood warm  in  our  hearts.  *Yes,  John,  I  seem  to  see  you  now,  as  you 
stood  at  my  chamber-door,  smiling  kindly  on  me  as  you  bade  me  good 
night ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  did  not  forget  the  honest  affection  of 
that  smile  in  an  hour  when  evil  passions  would  have  made  me  curse 
you. 

I  met  my  uncle  the  next  morning  before  breakfast.  He  was  a  mild, 
quiet-looking  man,  and  my  heart  warmed  toward  him,  for  his  features 
were  those  of  my  mother.  John  joined  us  soon  vnth  a  fresh,  fi:tmk 
*  Good  morning,'  and  we  soon  were  busy  in  speaking  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  us  all.  I  remember  distinctly  to-day  in  what  part  of  the 
breakfast-room  I  sat ;  how  the  delicious  odor  of  honeysuckle  came  in 
at  the  open  window ;  how  the  nameless  influence  of  the  summer's  morn- 
ing stole  into  my  heart  and  softened  it. 

We  were  waiting  for  Miss  Linley.  The  door  opened.  I  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  did  not  turn  round  for  a  moment  or  too. 
As  I  did  so,  I  heard  John  say :  '  Mary,  this  is  my  cousin,  Hugh  Hatton.' 
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I  think  that  there  must  be  moments  in  men's  lives  when  they  are  con- 
troDed  by  a  power  instantaneous  and  irresistible ;  when  by  some  strange 
chemistry  the  whole  nature  of  the  heart  is  changed  in  a  single  interval 
of  its  throbs ;  when  a  new  passion  is  given  to  them,  the  origin  of  which 
is  too  mysterious  to  be  solved.  For  before  I  turned  from  the  window 
I  had  never  supposed  myself  capable  of  loving  at  all ;  and  before  John 
had  finished  his  few  words  of  mtroduction,  the  passion  of  a  life-time 
had  been  condensed  and  crowded  into  my  heart.  Yes,  I  loved  that 
girl  as  intensely  when  the  last  syllable  of  my  name  died  upon  John's 
lip  as  I  ever  did  thereaHer ;  and  how  earnest,  how  burning  that  love 
has  been  I  know,  but  cannot  tell  1  I  hardly  know  now  what  I  said. 
If  my  speech  was  confused  and  hesitating,  they  ascribed  it  only  to 
bashfuhiess  and  timidity,  and  took  no  ^rther  notice  of  it.  At  the  table 
their  conversation  was  animated  and  lively,  and  I  had  ample  opportu- 
nity of  gathering  into  my  heart's  treasury  her  every  feature,  glance 
and  word. 

As  I  recall  her  now,  now  when  the  experience  and  Ipssons  of  life 
have  left  their  marks  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been 
her  beauty  solely  that  caused  such  a  sudden  growth  of  love.  No,  it 
must  have  been  some  unexplained  sympathy,  some  unappreciated 
affinity,  that  awoke  and  unveiled  the  slumbering  passion  of  my  soul. 
She  might  have  been  base-bom,  rude,  unrefined,  for  aught  I  knew,  and 
yet  a  single  glance  unsealed  the  fountain  whose  flow  has  cut  a  channel 
in  my  heart  that  is  deep,  though  dry  to-day. 

I  shut  my  eyes  now,  and  I  see  her  as  she  looked  then.  Not  very 
taD,  but  with  a  form  wherein  every  womanly  grace  was  swelling  in  its 
most  eloquent  expression.  Her  hair  was  brown,  (how  often  I  foolishly 
&ncied  that  the  hue  of  mine  was  like  that  of  hers  !)  and  put  back  in 
plain  folds  each  side  her  cheek  ;  her  eyes  I  thought  at  first  were  blue, 
but  really  were  of  that  hazel  that  changes  with  every  rising  thought ; 
but  when  at  rest  they  wore  a  mournful,  tender  look  that  seemed  to  fa- 
thom the  depths  of  my  soul.  Her  face  was  oval,  the  mouth  small,  and 
the  parting  of  the  rich  red  lips  disclosed  the  transparent  and  regular 
teeth.  I  remember  as  I  gazed  on  her,  that  I  thought  of  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  I  had  seen  when  but  a  child.  And  thenceforth  she  to  my 
heart  was  its  Madonna. 

That  forenoon  John  rode  to  the  neighboring  village  for  letters  and 
papers.  My  uncle  was  reading  in  the  libraiy,  and  I  was  left  with  her 
alone.  I  think  that  she  noticed  my  awkward  manner  and  incoherent 
conversation,  for,  with  woman's  true  tact,  she  strove  to  make  me  feel 
at  my  ease.  She  spoke  of  every  thing  which  I  might  be  supposed  to 
be  interested  in,  which  might  be  familiar  to  me,  of  my  studies,  of  my 
college  life,  of  my  uncle,  of  my  future  purposes.  And  when  her  kind 
intentions  seemed  to  be  baffled  by  the  strange  manner,  and  repelling 
mien  with  which  my  madly-beating  heart  indued  me,  she  said  with  a 
smile  that  she  supposed  I  liked  music,  at  any  rate  she  would  try  to 
teach  me  to,  and  so  sat  at  the  piano  to  sing. 

Has  the  echo  of  that  song  ever  died  ;  will  it  ever  die  ?  Is  it  not  burn- 
ing in  my  brain ;  is  it  not  ringing  in  the  room  to-night.  Never  before 
bad  every  fibre  of  my  heart  so  thrilled,  never  before  had  the  coldness 
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and  falsehood  of  my  nature  been  fused  by  harmony.  I  inhaled  as  it 
were  every  note ;  I  prolonged  with  inward  response  every  cadence.  I 
thought  that  the  summit  of  earthly  fame  was  to  have  written  '  Mary  of 
Argyle ;'  the  acm6  of  earthly  happiness,  to  have  heard  as  I  did,  Mary 
Linley  sing  it.  When  the  last  strain  ceased  I  felt  as  if  some  portion 
of  my  very  being  had  annihilated  and  stricken  forever  away. 

When  John  returned,  he  asked  Mary  if  she  had  not  found  me  poor 
company  ? 

*  No  indeed,'  she  replied,  laughing,  <  Mr.  Hatton  is  the  best  of  com- 
panions. He  is  n't  so  vain  as  you,  you  who  want  to  say  and  do  every 
thing  yourself.* 

'  Ah  !'  replied  my  cousin,'  '*you  do  n't  know  Hugh.  He  is  artful  and 
this  very  modesty  and  silence  is  the  key-note  of  his  tactics.  While  he 
is  hanging  on  your  words,  and  dwelling  od  your  glances,  he  is  in  fact 
studying  the  best  access  to  your  heart.     So,  take  care,  Mary.* 

I  could  have  struck  him,  though  I  knew  that  he  was  but  jesting ; 
though  I  felt  she  knew  it  too,  yet  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should  ever 
be  told,  even-  in  jest,  that  I  had  wasted  a  thought,  a  word,  a  look  on 
any  woman  in  the  wide  world  but  her. 

Day  after  day  passed.  Thpugh  I  was  in  her  company  constantly,  I 
always  was  absorbed  with  but  one  thought,  that  of  concealing  from  her 
the  love  that  was  crushing  my  heart  to  death.  I  suppose  that  at  times  I\ 
must  have  seemed  even  morose  and  unkind  in  my  endeavors  to  hide  a 
passion  as  hopeless  as  it  was  absorbing.  For  she  seemed  so  much 
above  me,  so  far  beyond  my  reach,  so  infinitely  superior  to  my  highest 
deservings,  that  I  sometimes  wondered  that  I  dared  even  to  love  her 
in  secret.  But  though  that  stifled  passion  ate  into  my  very  heart- 
strings, I  thank  God  that  no  moan  or  complaint  of  mine  ever  told  my 
pain  ;  that  my  fear  repressed  the  utterance  of  my  love. 

I  noticed  that  her  manner  with  me  was  different  from  what  it  was 
with  John.  With  me  she  was  always  gay,  lively;  smiling  at  my  shy- 
ness, laughing  at  my  abrupt  and  unkind  words,  (oh,  how  bitterly  they 
belied  my  heart !)  She  was  always  ready  to  sing  to  me,  always  ready 
to  walk  or  ride  with  me  ;  and  if  I  showed  any  rude  disinclination  to 
either,  though  at.  the  time  I  would  be  dying  to  consent,  she  would  com- 
pel me  to  yield  to  her  will  by  a  charming  assumption  of  authority. 

But  with  my  cousin  she  seemed  entirely  changed.  She  rarely  if  ever 
sought  his  side  ;  her  eyes  were  never  fixed  fully  upon  his,  and  her  con- 
versation with  him,  even  upon  the  most  trivial  subjects,  seemed  con- 
strained and  suppressed.  If  he  entered  the  room  when  she  was  alone, 
she  would  soon  leave  it,  and  in  all  our  walks  and  drives  she  always 
seemed  to  choose  my  companionship  rather  than  his. 

Let  not  the  man  who  is  deeply  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  woman's 
heart,  sneer  at  me  because  I  only  judged  of  things  as  they  seemed.  I 
had  not  been  taught  the  lesson,  that  the  noble  delicacy  of  woman's  love 
trembles  at  any  act  which  might  be  evincive  of  her  partiality  until  the 
words  which  sh^  longs,  yet  almost  fears  to  hear,  steal  from  the  lips  of 
the  loved  one:  until  from  the  strength  of  manhood's  passion  are  wrought 
out  the  syllables  that  bum  like  fire  into  her  heart  and  memory,  *  I  love 
you.' 
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So  otiT  days  went  by.  I  was  gradually  losing  my  constraint,  and 
£Kxnd  in  my  daily  intimacy  with  her  a  charm  that  aroused  new  and  un- 
dreamed of  powers.  I  no  longer  blushed  when  she  spoke  to  me,  I  no 
longer  avoided  her  glance,  but  would  sit  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  such 
earnestness  and  devotion,  that  I  wonder  my  secret  was  not  revealed  to 
her.  I  loved  to  hear  her  speak,  and  God  only  knows  what  gorgeous 
dreams  of  future  happiness  entranced  me  as  I  listened,  spell-bound, 
hour  after  hour,  to  her  words.  But  chiefly,  I  loved  to  hear  her  sing. 
I  would  stand  by  the  piano  in  those  sweet  summer  evenings,  while  the 
stars  went  up  one  by  one  into  their  places,  and  listen  with  hushed  pulse 
and  tearful  eves  as  she  uttered  those  sounds,  that  seem  even  now  m  the 
stillness  of  mght  echoing  from  heaven,  to  float  from  angel-lips  down, 
down  through  the  illimitable  ether  into  my  ear.  Oh  !  seasons  of  voice- 
less delight,  do  you  never  return  ?  Is  there  no  melody  left  for  me  on 
earth,  that  can  revive  you  ?  Are  the  voices  of  sweet  singers  and  the 
cbiming  of  liquid  and  lulling  strains,  forever  to  fall  coldly  on  my  ear 
after  that  epoch  of  song  1 

I  remember  now,  how  as  she  would  sing  some  strain  of  passion,  her 
voice  would  grow  lower  and  fainter,  and  her  hands  pause  listlessly  on 
the  keys  of  the  instrument,  and  how  I,  looking  into  her  eyes,  could  see 
the  tears.  Then  came  over  me  a  strange  feeling  of  happiness,  for  I 
thought  —  and  I  thank  God  for  the  bliss  I  felt  in  thinking  so  —  that  the 
song  might  have  awakened  in  her  bosom  some  answer  to  the  silent  love 
that  was  coiled,  snake-like,  round  my  heart. 

But  your  hands,  dear  Mary  hold  to-night  an  angel's  lyre,  and  your 
voice  floats  through  the  arches  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  glorious  visions,  why  did  I  ever  awake.  Why  £d  I  not  die 
then,  die  in  the  half-formed  and  timid  hope,  that  on  her  heart's  tree, 
one  bud  of  tenderness  and  love  was  blossoming  for  me.  I  am  thank- 
ful now  that  at  those  moments  I  resisted  the  mighty  impulse  that  would 
have  made  me  fell  at  her  feet  and  utter  my  broken  tale  of  burning  pas- 
sion ;  I  am  thankful  that  she  never  heard  the  words  that  throngea  in 
those  moments  to  my  lips. 

Sometimes  John  would  come  softly  in  while  she  was  singing,  and 
stand  silently  behind  her.  But  when  she  was  aware  of  his  presence, 
she  would  rise  and  glide  from  the  room ;  and  then  I  would  feel  angry 
that  he  should  step  within  the  charmed  circle  of  my  happiness,  and 
cause  the  beautiful  spirit  whose  presence  was  blessing  me  to  vanish. 

But  for  all  that  I  was  at  times  mclined  u/look  upon  my  cousin  cooly^ 
both  on  this  account,  and  because  I  thought  he  was  distasteful  to  Mary, 
and  so  should  be  disliked  by  me,  I  loved  him  more  and  more  every  day. 
His  manly  heart,  his  unfeigned  friendship,  the  countless  exhibitions  of 
his  afiection  for  me,  the  pleasing  remembrances  of  boyhood,  all  con- 
SEpired  td  link  me  to  him  with  bonds  that  the  grave  has  not  broken  and 
death  has  not  decayed.  And  if  it  be  given  to  departed  spirits  to  re- 
visit earth,  to  be  at  the  side  and  read  &^  heart  of  those  they  loved  in 
hfe,  you  know  to-night,  dear  John,  that  your  memory  is  green  and  sacred 
in  my  soul. 

A  month  had  passed,  a  month  that  was  to  me  one  waking  trance  of 
fierce  delight.    1  doubt  if  ever  there  had  been  a  moment  of  it  that  had 
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been  divided  from  her  possession,  sleeping  or  awake,  in  his  presence  or 
out  of  her  sight,  the  seething  biUows  of  passion  still  beat  on  the  sea- 
beach  of  my  life,  with  unchanging  sotmd,  with  unaltered  crests.  I  be- 
gan to  indulge  myself  in  long  and  solitary  walks,  wherin  I  hugged  and 
gloated  over  my  new-found  treasure ;  wherein  I  built  up  great  arches 
for  the  bridge  of  the  Future ;  and  the  key-stone  of  them  sdl  was  Mary 
Linley. 

The  night  —  I  never  shall,  I  never  can  forget  that  night —  the  twi- 
light had  just  blended  into  the  moonrise,  and  I  had  strolled  across  the 
fields  and  entered  an  old  pine-forest  that  was  of  no  great  extent,  and  of 
which  the  trees  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  impede  one's  progress. 
Indeed,  it  was  pierced  throughout  with  many  paths,  the  work  of  Art  as 
well  as  Nature,  in  which  one  might  walk  with  great  comfort.  The 
delicious  damp  odor  of  the  evergreens ;  the  perpetual  sighing  of  the 
tasselled-pines,  the  bars  of  moonlight  that  lay  across  my  path,  height- 
ened the  ravished  feeling  that  my  thoughts  had  induced  into  a  sense  of 
delirious  enjoyment  and  rapture. 

I  sat  down  on  a  fallen  pine,  and  looked  up  through  the  tree  tops  into 
the  sky.  I  never  felt  so  near  it  as  I  did  then.  I  resolved  that  on  the 
morrow  I  would  confide  to  Mary  all  the  stormy  thoughts  that  were  beat- 
ing fiercely  at  my  lips  for  expression ;  I  would  tell  her  all  I  had  suffered, 
all  I  hoped,  and  I  lancied  that  I  could  feel  her  soft  arm  round  me,  and 
her  warm  lip  quivering  on  mine,  and  could  hear  her  half-hushed,  but 
still  most  intensely  audible  answer : '  Yours,  deai*  Hugh,  in  life  and  death.' 

I  was  seated  out  of  the  beaten  path,  from  which  I  was  separated  by 
a  thick  growth  of  young  fir-trees.  The  path  itself  was  bathed  in  light, 
while  the  shadow  of  the  trees  fell  deeply  upon  me ;  I  heard  footsteps 
coming  along  the  walk  and  resolved  to  sit  in  silence  till  they  had  passed. 
They  stopped  however  directly  in  front  of  me.  I  caught  the  gleam  of 
a  female's  dress  through  the  fir  openings,  I  was  about  to  start  forward 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  in  earnest  conversation  with  her. 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  had  not  heard  a  single  syllable,  I  had  not 
even  seen  the  face  of  either,  before  an  awful  and  nameless  dread  crept 
over  me.  What  it  portended  I  knew  not,  but  I  felt  a  great  agony 
sinking,  and  growing  mtenser  as  it  sank,  into  the  depths  of  my  palpita- 
ting heart.  I  leaned  forward  with  strained  eyes  and  in  sickemng  sus- 
pense. It  was  my  cousin  and  Mary.  They  stood  sidelong  to  me,  and 
the  moonlight  was  full  upon  their  faces.  Her  hands  were  clasped  in 
his,  and  her  face  was  upturned  to  his  own  with  an  expression  of  an- 
gelic sweetness  and  trusting  love.  He  was  speaking.  Was  each  word 
a  coal  of  fire,  hot  fi-om  the  furnace,  that  it  so  scorched  and  burned  into 
my  soul  ?  Was  the  air  that  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the 
damned  ? 

*  Mary,  dear,  you  know  my  heart  now ;  you  trust  in  my  love,  do  n't 
you  V 

A  smile  of  tenderness  was  the  only  reply. 

•  Darling,  I  have  dreamed  of  this  for  years !  —  of  this  very  moment, 
when  I  should  look  into  your  eyes  and  see  there  the  wealth  of  your 
heart's  true  love,  glittering  for  me  alone ;  of  this  very  moment,  when 
my  passion  and  your  reply  should  be  sealed  thus.' 
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He  fltooped  to  kisa  the  lips  that  shrank  not  from  him. 

'  Mary,  I  have  never  known  befere  the  secret  of  life.  My  feet  have 
wandered  to  many  a  spot,  my  heart  has  beat  in  many  a  measure,  but 
the  spot  where  our  feet  stand  now  is  to  me,  to  both  of  us,  the  soil  of 
Cden,  and  the  throbbings  of  our  hearts  are  laden  with  the  fulness  of 
a  delight  that  must  be  lent  us  from  Heaven.  Here  let  me  rest.  Be- 
yond  the  haven  of  your  love  let  the  bark  of  my  passion  never  go ; 
there  let  it  furl  its  sails  and  anchor  forever.  Thither  the  storm  and 
strife  of  life's  under  billows  shall  never  reach ;  thither  the  sound  of  its 
tempests  shall  come  but  &intly  and  hushed.  I  am  henceforth  to  owa 
but  one  memory,  one  hope ;  the  memory  of  to-night ;  the  hope  that 
CrOD  will  give  you  to  me  on  earth  and  in  the  grave !' 

And  she  answered  :  '  John,  dear  John !  it  was  long  ago  I  loved  you ; 
but  I  feared  that  you  never  would  care  for  me,  and  I  hoped  and  prayed 
that  you  might  ne^to  know  my  love  for  you  if  your  own  heart  was 
cold.  I  am  sure  I  prayed  so,  and  I  prayed  too  that  you  might  love 
me  dearly;  that  you  might '  • 

She  said  no  more,  for  he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  they  were 
locked  in  the  long,  lingering,  passionate  embrace  of  love. 

In  the  open  field,  with  my  face  on  the  cold  damp  ground ;  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pine  forest,  clutching  the  grass  in  my  agony.  How  I 
came  there  I  never  knew.  There  I  lay,  with  a  thousand  thoughts 
rolling  like  fiery  billows  over  my  heart,  and  a  thousand  hideous  shapes 
grinnug  and  howling  at  me.  In  that  fearful  phantasmagoria  of  tor- 
ment I  could  not  arrest  a  single  thought  or  a  single  shape.  They  rolled 
and  whirled  by  in  endless  succession,  but  I  felt,  I  knew  that  they  were 
all  alike.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  as  if  to  shake  off  with  a  vigorous  effort 
these  dreadful  persecutors ;  and  as  I  looked  out  in  the  field  beyond 
the  black,  evenly-defined  shadow  of  the  pine  forest,  I  saw  them  in  the 
shapes  of  John  and  Mary  walking  slowly  along  in  the  moonlight.  The 
air  about  them  appeared  of  a  golden  hue,  and  their  steps  seemed  to 
be  on  beaten  silver ;  but  I  was  standing  in  the  blackness  and  gloom  of 
the  ferest  shadow,  with  a  yet  more  rayless  blackness  and  gloom  upon 
my  heart 

How  long  I  stood  there  I  cannot  think.  I  have  thought  since,  that 
in  that  fearful  season  all  my  powers  of  reason,  reflection  and  memory 
must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  fearful  vortex  of  passion  that  was 
hissing  and  boiling  in  my  heart.  When  its  waves  grew  calmer,  and 
the  fiery  veil  was  drawn  from  my  eyes,  I  walked  nurriedly  to  the 
house.  I  paused  in  the  flower-garden  before  it.  The  blinds  of  the 
parlor  windows  were  closed,  but  the  casement  was  up,  and  I  heard  her 
singing.  I  felt  that  John  was  beside  her,  leaning  over  her  shoulder, 
his  black  curls  mingling  with  her  damp,  sofl  bpown  hair.  I  could  not 
see  this,  but  a  thousand  daggers  of  conviction  at  my  heart  made  me 
fbel  it  Presently  the  song  ceased,  and  the  low,  earnest  tones  of  im- 
passioned words  come  on  the  still  night  air.  I  should  have  eone  fran- 
tic to  have  waited  there  one  instant  longer.  I  opened  the  front  door 
softly  and  stole  to  my  chamber,  entered  it,  and  locked  the  door. 

I  sat  upon  the  side  of  my  bed.  For  some  time  I  did  not  think  at 
all ;  the  only  things  that  filled  my  mind  were  pictures  of  what  I  had 
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seen  and  echoes  of  what  I  had  heard.  At  last  the  silence  and  calm  of 
my  room  restored  me,  and  I  endeavored  to  give  my  wild  and  shapeless 
thoughts  some  form;  and  first  of  all  appeared,  with  stony,  fearful, 
changeless,  Sphynx-like  gaze,  the  embodied  conviction  '  She  does  not 
love  you !  She  will  never  love  you !'  Then  arose  (forgive  me,  John ; 
I  cannot  forgive  myself!)  a  bitter,  desperate,  and  demoniac  hatred  of 
my  cousin.  May  such  cursed  impulses  and  black  resolves  as  flapped 
their  ominous  wings  above  my  tortured  spirit  in  that  hour,  never,  never 
visit  me  again !  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  them.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife  of  my  anguish,  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  wall  of  my  room, 
and  there,  hanging  in  die  moonlight,  I  saw  the  picture  of  John,  painted 
years  ago,  when  we  played  together.  It  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with 
a  look  wherein  the  ancient  love-light  was  blended  with  a  mournful 
chiding.  It  aroused  the  recollections  of  our  spring  time  of  life ;  it 
pleaded  with  the  hearty  friendship  of  our  later  dtys ;  it  recalled  his 
last  *  God  bless  you,  Hugh !     Good  night  !* 

I  buried  my  face  in  the  pillow  and  wept.  Those  tears  were  the  gift 
of  God  ;  there  flowed  away  with  them  all  rancor,  all  malice,  all  loath- 
some revenge,  and  nothing,  nothing  was  left  behind  but  a  great  and 
deep  sorrow ;  that  they  could  not  wash  away.  Are  there  not  traces 
to-mght  where  the  lava  and  fire  has  been  ? 

I  arose  with  a  calmer  and  a  lighter  heart.  I  thanked  God  that  the 
affection  of  my  heart  for  John  had  passed  unmelted  through  the  fiery 
furnace.  I  was  thankful  in  being  able  to  reflect  that  neidier  of  them 
suspected  the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  that  their  love  might  never  be 
imbittered  by  the  thought  of  the  hopelessness  of  mine. 

What  a  long  and  terrible  night  that  was  !  What  years  of  pain  were 
crowded  into  its  weary  watches !  They  say  that  intense  fear  or  a  night 
of  great  bodily  anguish  will  sometimes  turn  the  blackest  hair  to  the 
silver  hue  of  age.  I  know  that  in  those  fearful  hours  my  heart  grew 
very  old. 

My  purpose  was  fixed ;  my  plans  were  formed.  I  must  leave  the 
place  the  next  day,  and  never,  never  see  her  again.  I  packed  my 
trunk,  and  as  I  finished  my  preparations  for  departure  the  morning 
was  flushed  and  glorious.  I  softly  stole  down  stairs,  and  sent  a  servant 
over  to  the  post-town  to  direct  the  stage  to  come  for  me.  I  picked  a 
little  bunch  of  roses  from  a  bush  I  had  seen  her  tend,  and  wandered 
listlessly  around  the  house  in  the  apathy  of  despair. 

A  sudden  step  in  the  gravel-walk  and  a  ringing  *  Good  morning, 
Hugh !'  It  was  John.  I  grasped  his  hand  with  an  iron  grasp,  as  if 
thereby  to  wring  out  all  remembrances  of  the  evil  thoughts  of  the  night 
before. 

*  Why,  Hugh,  where  were  you  last  night  ?  Mary  and  I  hunted 
every  where  for  you.  But  my  father  said  he  heard  you  in  your  room, 
and  going  up  I  found  you  locked  in.    Were  you  sick  V 

*  Yes,'  I  answered,  *  I  was  taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill,  and  laid 
down.* 

*  Poor  fellow !  you  look  dreadfully  haggard  and  pale.  But  I  have 
something  to  tell  vou  which  I  think  will  restore  you  to  something  like 
your  wonted  spirits.' 
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I  did  not  look  him  in  the  face ;  I  dared  not    He  continued : 

'  Perhapa  you  have  suapected  all  along  that  I  loved  dear  Mary.  Last 
night  I  knew  fi>r  the  first  time  that  she  loved  me.  I  have  seen  my 
&dier  this  very  morning,  and  he  tells  me  that  I  could  not  have  chosen 
any  one  that  could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  him.' 

I  cM>uld  not  speak.    I  feared  lest  I  could  not  control  my  words. 

'  We  shall  live  here  at  the  old  homestead,  Hugh,  and  you  must  stay 
with  us  as  much  as  you  can.  Mary  loves  you  almost  enough  for  me  to 
be  jealous  of  her.' 

Another  struggle  to  crush  down  the  rising  devil  in  my  heart  Taking 
me  by  the  arm,  he  continued :  <  Come  into  the  house,  dear  Hugh,  and 
wish  us  both  joy.' 

My  brain  swam  as  I  entered  the  break&st-parlor,  where  my  uncle 
and  Mary  were  seated.  Both  looked  cheerful,  joyous  and  happy.  I 
felt  as  a  damned  spirit  might  in  gazing  through  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  said  in  relation  to  John  and  Mary's  engagement ; 
I  only  know  that  as  we  rose  from  the  table  I  announced  my  intention 
of  departure.  I  met  all  urging  and  solicitation  to  stay  longer  with  the 
brief  reply  that  my  vacation  was  nearly  over,  and  that  I  could  not  re- 
main longer.  My  trunks  were  brought  to  the  door,  and  I  sat  in  the 
room  with  John  and  Mary,  awaiting  the  stage.  It  came  rumbling 
along  the  road.  It  stopped  at  the  gate.  I  wrung  the  hands  of  my 
uncle  and  John,  and  was  about  to  leave  Mary  with  hardly  a  word  of 
fiirewell,  when  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  said : 

'  Dear  Hugh,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  so  V 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  they  looked  up  at  me.  I  stooped 
and  pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  and  with  the  fire  and  madness  of  that 
touch  burning  in  my  veins,  I  uttered  a  trembling  '  God  bless  you !' 
and  in  a  minute  was  whirling  down  the  road. 

I  saw  the  group  as  the  stage  turned  a  comer  of  the  lane.  John 
was  standing  with  his  arm  around  Mary's  waist  and  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder.  My  uncle  was  behind  them.  They  were  waving  their 
hands  toward  me  in  token  of  a  last  good-by.  It  was  too  much  to  bear. 
I  sank  back  in  the  stage  and  wept  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

The  wound  of  that  first  anguish  was  yet  green,  though  many  a  month 
had  gone  by.  I  had  left  college,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  country. 
I  had  heard  occasionally  from  John,  and  sometimes  from  Mary.  Then: 
liters  were  like  barbed  arrows  to  my  soul.  They  spoke  of  their  mu- 
tual, trusting  love,  of  their  plans,  of  their  sunny  hopes.  They  were  to 
be  married  m  the  autumn,  and  after  a  pleasure-journey,  return  to  the 
old  mansion,  there  to  stay  for  life.  I  had  determined  to  remain  till  after 
their  marriage,  and  then  go,  I  hardly  knew  whither ;  but  the  fountain 
of  Lethe  flowed,  I  hoped,  somewhere  beyond  the  sea. 

...... 

A  LETTBR  from  my  uncle.  I  read  and  re-read  it,  finr  I  hardly  thought 
it  real.  It  spoke  of  a  sudden,  an  unexplained,  a  mysterious  quarrel 
between  his  son  and  Mary.  John  had  suddenly  departed  for  India, 
and  Mary  was  lying  at  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Weeks  went  on,  and 
the  crisis  in  her  illness  had  passed  and  she  was  recovering. 

Every  thing  stiD  remained  unexplained.    Mary  never  spoke  of  the 
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^al  word  or  act,  whichever  it  might  be,  that  had  produced  this  wretch- 
edness, and  no  one  had  the  cruel^  to  probe  the  wound.  All  was  con- 
jecture, all  was  doubt.  I  had  resolved,  however,  not  to  go  away,  but 
to  stay  at  home,  in  the  hope  that  time  would  solve  the  mystery.  I  had 
not  as  yet  seen  her  since  I  left  her  that  summer  morning,  when  she 
stood  by  John's  side.    But  I  was  to  see  her  once  more. 

•  •«... 

I  HAVE  but  barely  touched  on  these  occurrences ;  they  were  so  start- 
ling, so  unexpected,  that  they  hardly  seemed  true.  The  quarrel,  John's 
departure,  Mary's  illness  and  convalescence,  all  were  to  me  as  a  pain- 
ful dream. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  Mary  herself.  They  had  just  received 
intelligence  that  John  was  dead.  He  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  fatal  epi- 
demic, and  he  was  sleeping  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Her  letter 
was  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  told  me  of  the  sorrow  that  was  prey- 
ing upon  her  life ;  it  asked  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  time,  to  come 
and  see  her  once  more  before  she  died. 

Whirling  down  the  green  lane  again ;  stopping  at  the  old  gate.  I 
saw  the  house  through  the  trees ;  I  felt  the  gravel  that  I  had  so  often 
trodden  on  grating  under  my  feet.  My  hand  was  again  on  the  latch  of 
the  door,  my  step  was  again  in  the  hall.  My  uncle  met  me  cordially 
and  affectionately.  He  forestalled  the  question  that  was  struggling  to 
my  lip. 

*  She  is  sinking  every  day.     She  has  been  hoping  to  see  you  hourly.' 

*  Where  is  she  V 

*  You  must  not  see  her  to-night.  She  is  asleep,  and  I  should  fear  to 
awaken  her.  To-morrow  you  shall  see  her,  and  I  hope  your  presence 
may  revive  her.     She  has  spoken  much  of  you.' 

I  slept  that  night  in  the  same  chamber  wherein  I  had  passed  that 
other  night  that  was  branded  upon  my  memory.  But  my  feelings 
were  changed.  John,  my  noble  cousin,  was  dead  and  resting  beneath 
a  far-off  sun ;  and  she,  the  beautiful,  was  sinking  to  the  grave.  Where 
were  their  hopes  of  happiness  1  Into  what  realm  of  vanished  loveli- 
ness had  fied  their  tender  dreams  of  bliss  1  Oh,  the  tears  I  shed  that 
night  were  not  those  that  fell  in  that  season  of  crushed  hope !  I  saw 
John's  portrait  hanging  in  the  old  place,  and  gazing  at  it,  I  prayed  long 
and  earnestly ;  and  rising,  I  felt  a  calm  tranquillity  flowing  into  my 
heart,  and  the  old  love  that  had  ruled  me  so  long  and  so  sternly  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  cruel  and  stony  gaze  that  it  wore  in  former  hours,  and 
looked  on  me  with  a  tender  glance,  as  of  that  of  an  angel.  My  love 
for  Mary  Linley  was  more  like  a  sacred  memory  than  a  passion.  Was 
she  not  dead  to  me  —  dead,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  shroud  of  John's 
love  ?  I  slept  calmly  and  peacefully,  for  the  spirit  of  one  that  had 
loved  me  faitnfully  in  life  floated  through  my  dreams. 

The  morning  came.  She  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  propped  up  in  a 
huge  easy-chair  with  pillows.  I  entered  the  room  sofily,  and  she  did 
not  hear  me  till  I  was  kneeling  at  her  side  and  sobbing  in  her  lap.  She 
put  the  hair  back  from  my  rorehead  and  smiled  faintly  as  she  chided 
my  emotion.  I  could  not  speak,  I  could  not  breathe  as  I  gazed  in  her  face. 

The  same,  but  still  how  altered !     Every  feature  was  attenuated  to 
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a  transparent  delicacy,  through  which  the  very  veins  were  visible.  Her 
eye  was  more  brilliant  than  ever ;  the  soul  looked  more  brightly  out  of 
it  as  it  drew  near  its  home ;  the  wealth  and  richness  of  her  brown 
hair  was  thrown  back  negligently  from  her  forehead ;  the  hair  that  in 
other  day's  had  been  twined  round  my  fingers ;  her  voice  was  very  low, 
but  of  ineffable  sweetness. 

*  Hugh,  dear  Hugh,  I  feared  that  I  should  not  see  you  again/ 

*  I  would  have  come  to  you  from  the  dead.' 

*  Hush,'  she  replied,  <  you  must  not  speak  of  the  dead.  Is  not  John 
among  them,  and  he  will  not  come  back. 

I  could  not  answer  her,  and  she  continued  : 

'  I  killed  him,  Hugh.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  wicked  unkindness, 
he  would  never  have  left  me ;  he  would  never  have  died  away  from 
home,  away  from  me.'  *  The  issues  of  life,'  said  I, '  are  not  with  us ;  he 
might  have  died  here,  beneath  his  own  roof  tree.  And  Mary,  wherever, 
however,  he  died,  I  believe  with  an  unchangeable  belief  that  your  name 
was  last  upon  his  tongue,  and  the  thought  of  you  was  next  to  that  of 
his  God  in  his  heart.' 

'  Oh  !  if  he  had  only  come  back !'  she  sobbed ; '  if  he  could  only  have 
heard  me  tell  him  that  I  loved  him  more  fondly,  more  truly  than  ever,  if 
I  could  only  have  felt  his  kiss  upon  my  cheek,  and  have  heard  one  sylla- 
ble of  forgiveness,  I  could  die  without  a  murmur.  But  he  left  me,  Hugh, 
in  anger !  yes,  it  was  I  that  killed  him !' 

I  strove  to  soothe  her,  but  in  vain.  Fearing  that  my  presence  would 
excite  her  into  a  dangerous  state,  I  soon  lefl  her,  and  went  out  with  a  sad 
and  mournful  heart  For  she  was  dying.  I  saw  where  the  unmistake- 
able  traces  of  decay  were  left  upon  her  race  and  form.  Death  was  steal- 
ing his  prize  away  nOne  the  less,  surely,  because  he  had  wreathed  her 
brow  with  flowers.  A  little  longer,  a  little  longer,  and  this  pure,  noble 
loving  heart  would  throb  on  earSi  no  more.  * 

It  was  inexpressibly  touchine  to  witness  the  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  spirit  which  she  manifested ;  there  was  no  repining,  no  querulous 
complaining  at  her  lot.  The  light  qmd  loveliness  or  earm  had  no  charm 
for  her  to  win  her  hopes  from  heaven.  There,  she  would  often  say, 
was  garnered  up  her  heart ;  there  she  should  meet  again  him,  who 
could  not  come  back  lo  forgive  her ;  there  she  should  never  hear  the 
bitter  word  or  feel  the- unkind  look ;  there  both  their  epirits  would  dwell 
in  an  atmosphere  of  love  that  would  know  no  change  forever. 

She  often  told  me  that  John  spoke  of  me  in  the  days  of  their  happy 
trustfulness,  with  strong  and  manly  affection.  That  in  all  their  dreams 
of  the  Future  I  was  mingled ;  that  she  was  to  be  to  me  a  sister,  and 
he  a  brother ;  and  I  shed  such  tears  at  her  simple  narration  as  I  never 
can  shed  again.  She  never  blamed  my  cousin ;  she  never  revealed  the 
unhappy  cause  of  their  alienation,  and  whatever  it  was  the  grave  keeps 
the  secret  well ;  you  may  listen  to  the  waving  of  the  tall  grass  that 
grows  where  she  sleeps,  but  never  a  syllable  comes  thence.  She  had 
no  love  or  longing  fbr  life,  although  she  knew  that  each  day  brought 
her  closer  to  the  grave.  A  little  lock  of  John's  hair  was  always  pressed 
in  her  hand,  and  she  would  keep  her  eye  fixed  upon  it,  saying,  as  a 
pang  would  rack  her  now  feeble  frame  :  '  It  is  no  matter,  it  brings  me 
nearer  to  him.' 
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I  have  seen  in  a  lake  the  ice  grow  thinner  and  thinner  beneath  the 
waxing  heat  of  the  sun,  dissolving  every  hour,  wasting  imperceptibly 
away  into  the  water  which  bore  it  up,  and  of  which  it  had  its  birth.  So, 
day  after  day,  beneath  the  light  and  warmth  which  flowed  upon  her 
from  heaven,  the  earthly  fetters  of  her  soul  ?rew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  we  could  see  how  her  spirit  was  melting  mto  the  pure  source  which 
had  so  far  sustained  it,  and  from  whence  it  sprung. 

One  afternoon  we  were  gathered  round  her,  for  we  knew  that  death 
was  very  near  to  her ;  she  had  sunk  very  rapidly  of  late,  and  we  felt 
that  any  moment  might  be  her  last  She  was  sitting  in  her  easy-chair, 
looking  out  toward  the  sinking  sun.  I  was  kneeling  near  her  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  mine. 

'  Hugh,'  murmured  she, '  to-night  I  shall  see  John.  Do  you  think 
he  will  forgive  me.* 

What  could  I  answer  ? 

'  He  will  know  me,  and  I  shall  know  him,  for  I  saw  him  last  night  as 
I  shall  see  him  again  to-night  The  light  and  glory  of  heaven  was  on 
his  forehead  like  a  crown.' 

The  sobs  of  my  uncle  alone  broke  the  stillness. 

<  Come  nearer,  Hugh  dear,  for  I  think  I  am  dying.  Kiss  me,'  she 
murmured  very  softly. 

I  bent  my  lips  to  her  cold  pale  brow.  As  I  did  so,  I  heard  my  cou- 
sin's name  trembling  upon  her  tongue,  and  with  those  dear  syllables 
faintly  uttered,  she  died ;  died  with  his  name  upon  her  lips,  who  was 
the  first,  it  may  be,  to  greet  her  as  she  entered  the  eternal  gates. 

Few  ever  knew  what  beauty  and  loveliness  faded  away  from  earth 
that  day.  Few  ever  stand  where  her  weary  heart  is  hushed  fofever, 
but  for  me,  the  flight  of  that  pure  spirit  lefl  a  void  that  time  has  never 
filled,  for  me  earth  has  no  spot  so  sacred  as  Mary  Linley's  grave. 

HaitoffkL,  (Jfe.,)  1850. 
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There's  a  new  grave  in  the  old  ohurch-yard, 

Another  mound  in  the  snow  ; 
And  a  maid  whose  soul  was  whiter  &r, 

Sleeps  in  her  shroud  below. 

The  winds  of  March  are  piping  loud, 
And  the  snow  comes  down  (br  hours ; 

But  by-and-by  the  April  rains 
Will  bring  the  sweet  May  flowers. 

• 
The  sweet  May  flowers  will  cover  her  grave, 

Made  green  by  the  April  rain ; 
But  blight  will  lie  on  our  memoriea. 

And  <»nr  tears  will  fiill  in  vain  I 
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'  What  Is  that  word,  honor  ?'—  SBAXspsAms. 

^  Thou  shalt  not  steal :'  so  saith  the  holy  law 

Unto  the  eager  hand,  and  to  the  heart, 

*'  Thon  shalt  not  oovet  aught  that  is  not  thine  ;* 

And  human  legislators  far  and  \iide 

Have  framed  their  statutes  in  the  light  of  these : 

Therefore  the  wretch  whose  tattered  vesture  seems 

To  beckon  all  the  winds  to  howl  at  him, 

And  he  to  whose  lean  lips  a  Spartan  crust 

Were  sweeter  than  ambrosia,  must  atone 

With  stripes  or  shackles,  pillory  or  cord. 

If  found  delinquent,  even  in  sorest  need  : 

He  had  a  right  to  face  the  blast,  but  not 

To  rob  a  fellow-ahiverer  of  his  rags  *, 

And  he  a  right  to  hunger,  but  his  hand 

No  licensed  seizure  of  his  neighbor's  scrip ; 

So  let  the  scourge  or  halter  do  its  work, 

And  terror  guard  the  bounds  Hwizt  mine  and  thine. 

Thus  speaks  the  Law,  and  with  its  lifted  sword 

Protects  alike  the  shining  hoards  of  wealth 

And  the  vile  nothings  Poverty  caUs  his. 

But  Honor  hath  sage  statutes  of  his  own, 

Albeit  sternly  holding  that  to  steal 

The  meanest  chattel  in  another^s  right 

Is  base  and  craven.    Ay,  ho  hath  an  eye 

To  that  which  is  material,  and  his  frown 

Falls  black  on  him  that  doth  transgress  in  aught 

That  oan  be  weighed  or  measured,  bought  or  sold ; 

But  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  heart, 

Its  fond  devotion,  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

He  makes  no  scruple  making  free  with  these, 

Though  his  best  friend  be  beggared  by  the  theft : 

He  would  abhor  to  cross  his  neighbor's  stile, 

Though  bending  branches  tempt  the  furtive  step 

To  sweet  fruition,  yet  would  not  demur 

To  steal  into  that  neighbor's  happy  home, 

The  shrine  of  wedded  purity  and  peace, 

And  with  sly  lures  and  sinuous  strategies 

So  work  his  will,  that  she  who  was  the  £ve 

Of  that  Elysium  shall  become  a  thing 

From  which  Pollution  would  recoil  with  shame. 


Nay,  he  would  scorn  to  make  his  neighbor's  hedge 

One  berry  lighter  for  his  roving  hand, 

Tet  woidd  not  falter,  if  the  whim  so  led. 

To  rob'that  neighbor's  hearth  of  his  sole  child, 

And  having  blasted  all  her  vernal  chamw. 

And  changed  her  maiden  boshfulness  of  mien 
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To  that  which  might  outbraze  the  basilisk, 
Leave  her  at  last,  like  Maodalbn  of  old, 
Possessed  of  many  devils.    He  would  blush 
To  break  the  staff  on  which  the  hoary  leans, 
To  trip  the  stumbling,  or  mislead  the  blind, 
Tet  would  not  stick  to  break  a  doting  heart, 
Yet  would  not  scruple  to  corrupt  a.soul, 
And  then  abandon,  so  forlorn  and  lost. 
So  pronely  tottering  on  perdition^s  brink, 
That  hope  could  scarcely  dream  of  rescue  more. 

Lo  ye  who  worship  Honor  and  his  laws, 
Ontemning  Nature's,  and  the  awful  code 
Fulmined  from  trembling  Sinai ;  ye  who  deem 
That  maid  and  matron  all  are  licensed  game 
Wherewith  to  sport  your  manhood,  tell  us,  pray. 
From  what  celestial  loins  ye  had  your  birth. 
Or  whose  inmiortal  paps  were  yours  to  drain. 
That  thus  in  conscious  nobleness  ye  mock 
The  attributes  of  wonum  ?    One  would  think. 
In  presence  of  your  wisdom,  that  the  myth 
Of  Pallas  had  been  verified,  and  yon 
Had  tasked  the  parturition  of  a  god 
To  give  such  greatness  advent ! 

I  have  heard 
A  sage  of  downy  chin  and  treble  voice. 
Almost  in  ear-shot  of  his  sisters,  swear 
The  sex  all  wanton,  frivolous  and  frail : 
He  'd  seen  the  world,  and  knew  them  to  be  so 
Of  his  own  knowledge,  if  the  truth  must  out ; 
And  therefore,  for  his  part,  he  valued  them 
As  pretty  toys  to  while  an  idle  hour 
In  lack  of  nobler  pastime,  the  dear  heart ! 
Whose  memory  was  too  fitiught  with  gallant  lore 
To  bear  this  much :  Thy  Mother  v>a$  a  Woman  ! 

Oh  !  as  for  me,  when  I  forget  her  pangs 
Who  gave  me  life  in  peril  of  her  own ; 
The  bMom  where  my  utter  helplessness 
Found  strength  and  shelter  in  its  mortal  need  ; 
The  voice  that  sang  my  cradle-song,  the  eyes 
That  watched  my  sickly  sleep  the  hve-long  nights ; 
The  lips  that  ever  were  the  last  to  bUme, 
The  first  to  breathe  forgiveness  when  I  erred ; 
The  tears  that  followed  boyhood's  wayward  steps, 
like  kindly  nun  the  hunted  wanderer's  track, 
All  trace  effiioing  from  the  tell-tale  sands ; 
When  I  forget  to  honor  gentleness. 
Unwearied  zeal,  unbounded  sympirthies. 
And  all  the  sweet  obliviousness  of  sel^ 
As  shown  in  every  chance  and  change  of  life 
Bv  woman,  rude  or  polished,  bond  or  free ; 
Then  may  my  name  be  registered  with  theirs 
Whom  gallantry  holds  honorable  men 
For  dragfiing  down  to  their  own  native  mire 
God's  !lSdolon  of  purity  and  love ! 


r.  V.  F. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septemher  we  stood  into  the  beautiful 
land-locked  harbor  of  St  Paul  de  Loando,  and  exchanged  salutes  with 
the  authorities.  As  it  was  something  of  a  novelty  to  find  ourselves 
actually  in  a  civilized  place  after  cruising  so  long  upon  the  more  bar* 
barouB  parts  of  the  coast,  we  were  of  course  much  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  finding  shore  comforts,  and  during  our  stay  of  nearly  a 
week's  duration  we  were  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  them. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul  de  Loando  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Angola,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor-general  or  vice- 
roy, and  a  bishop's  see.  It  is,  I  believe,  by  far  the  largest  European 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  though  even  now  much  di*- 
minished  in  extent  and  importance  from  its  condition  a  century  back. 
There  are  yet  some  very  extensive  squares  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
really  fine  buildings  and  regularly-laid  and  lighted  streets,  the  number 
of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  the  bustle  and  stir  of  a  large  commercial 
place,  all  proclaim  to  the  African  cruiser  that  the  luxuries  and  com- 
lorts  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  in  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  opi- 
oion  he  may  have  formed  during  his  long  and  arduous  cruises  upon  tiie 
slave  coasts.  There  is  here,  to  be  sure,  as  in  other  places  on  the  coast, 
a  good  deal  of  fever,  intense  heat,  and  many '  niggers ;'  but  these  evils 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  and  relieved  by  the  sieht  of  a  goodly 
number  of  white  faces,  including  some  Portuguese  ladies,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  amone  civilized  beings  m  a  civilized  community. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  our  commander  on  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  governor-general,  whom  we  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  polished 
and  well-informed  man.  He  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  United  States  (something  rare  in  a  foreigner),  and  in- 
quired particularly  about  our  a£fairs  with  Mexico,  of  which  however 
he  seemed  to  be  quite  as  well  informed  as  ourselves.  His  name  is 
Da  Cunhu,  and  he  comes  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies in  Portugal.  He  spoke  English  very  fluently,  with  little  or  no 
accent,  and  after  an  audience  of  about  half  an  hour  (during  which  he 
tendered  to  Captain  B.,  in  the  warmest  manner,  the  hospitahties  of  the 
port),  we  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit  to  his  excellency. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  in  St.  Paul  de  Loando  is  intolerable,  and  no 
white  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  venture  out  in  the  day-time  unprotected 
from  its  rays.     There  is  a  very  large  number  of  blacks  in  the  city, 

*■  I  iKiiB  you  a  iketch  of  the  city  of  Saint  Paal  de  Loando,  the  coital  of  the  Portngueae  proTinoe 
of  Aoflola.  I  oaounenoe  so  ftur  Sooth  becaoae  my  frlmd  Johr  Carroll  Brknt,  Esq^  has  been  bo 
reeenUy  orer  the  Dorthem  coast  in  his  interasttnff  sketches  in  yonr  pages.  My  next  sketch  wiU  be 
a  dsserlptioB  of  a  rery  inlerwting  ezcorslon  which  I  made  up  the  riyer  Dande  in  1848.  This  I  think 
vffl  be  new,  fbr  t  haTe  Borer  heard  of  this  riTer  having  been  asoended  by  any  penons  except  slaves.' 
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standing  at  every  comer,  whose  sole  occupation  is  that  of  carrying  a 
sort  of  palanquin  called  a  '  masnlah.'  These  are  more  plentiful  than 
omnibusses  and  cabs  in  Broadway,  and  infinitely  more  comfortable ; 
and  every  person  of  any  importance  always  rides  m  one  of  these  Afii- 
can  vehicles.  They  consist  of  a  kind  of  cot  slung  to  a  long  pole,  ivith 
an  awning  over  it,  and  some  of  them  are  framed  and  lined  with  morocco 
in  rather  an  expensive  style,  but  in  very  good  taste.  Two  of  the  black 
bearers  will  carry  one  of  these  masulahs  with  a  passenger  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  motion  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  soothing  to  one's  heated  nerves  in  this  climate  that 
1  ever  experienced.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  one,  afler  my  first 
experimental  ride,  that  I  chartered  it  iov  the  time  I  was  to  remain ;  and 
really,  when  forced  to  go,  I  took  leave  of  the  two  poor  bearers  with 
regret ;  for  they  had  lugged  me  many  a  mile  in  an  African  sun  during 
the  '  Boxer's  stay,  and  that  too  without  murmuring,  and  '  without  turn- 
ing a  hair,'  as  the  horse-iockeys  say. 

On  the  long  narrow  island  of  Loando,  which  completely  landlocks 
the  harbor  of  St  Paul,  the  government  have  a  naval  dep6t  and  ship- 
yard, off  which  a  receiving  or  guard-ship  is  always  moored,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  armed  cruisera  constantly  on  the  station,  actively  em- 
ployed, as  is  stated,  in  preventing  the  slave  trade  being  carried  on  in 
any  of  the  coast  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  flag.  There 
is,  beside  this  force,  a  regularly-enrolled  body  of  native  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  province ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  troops  are 
nearly  all  composed  of  wandering  tribes  of  bushmen,  who  are  only 
paid  when  called  into  actual  service,  and  then  only  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  a  day,  or  thereabouts,  while  on  duty.  I  was  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man resident,  that  the  government  could  actually  depend  on  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  strange  troops  in  case 
of  any  emergency  arising  where  tlieir  aid  would  be  required.  The 
bushmen  lead  a  miserable,  Wandering  life,  cultivating  just  enough  to 
keep  themselves  from  starving,  and  trading  with  the  merchants  in  the 
city  in  slaves,  ivory,  palm-oil,  beeswax,  orchilla,  and  other  articles  of 
African  produce.  They  are  well  provided  with  muskets  and  powder, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  almost  every  tribe  there  can  be 
found  two  or  three  native  gunsmiths,  who  (in  their  own  rude  manner, 
to  be  sure)  can  repair  and  render  any  injured  eun  serviceable.  They 
are  troubled  with  but  very  little  clothing,  wearing  but  a  small  piece  of 
cotton-cloth  about  the  loins,  and  decorating  their  greasy  shaved  heads 
with  a  little  strip  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  with  the  hair  turned  out- 
ward, which  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  ferocious  appearance. 

There  is  a  very  singular  tribe  of  Bushmen  inhabiting  a  section  of 
country  not  far  from  the  city,  who  are  very  nearly  white ;  a  kind  of 
Albino.  They  look  as  one  would  suppose  a  negro  would  look  af^ 
he  had  been  very  badly  and  imperfectly  skinned,  more  than  like  any 
thing  else  that  I  can  compare  them  to.  Their  eyes  are  bloodshot  and 
inflamed,  and  their  sight,  m  the  day-time,  when  the  sun  is  up,  very  im- 
perfect. Their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  is  of  a  grisly  white  color,  and  in 
form  and  stature  they  are  purely  Aincan,  having  flat  noses  and  thick 
pouting  lips.    They  do  no  work,  but  live  entirely  by  begging,  and  are 
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looked  upon  with  perfect  abhorrence  by  the  other  tribes  of  BuBhinen. 
I  saw  a  nomber  of  them  at  difierent  times  about  the  streets  of  Loando, 
and  a  more  miserable,  dirty,  disgusdng-looking  set  of  wretches  I  nerer 
yet  beheld.  M 

St  Paul  de  Loanoo  is  strongly  defended  by  several  fortifications. 
One  of  them  is  cut  into  the  side  of  a  rocky  cfiff  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  completely  commands  it  A  little  farther  up,  almost  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hiurbor,  is  a  strong  water-battery,  mounting  about  fifty 
guns,  and  on  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  city  stands  £e  castle  and 
another  very  strong  fort,  which  commands  the  town  and  harbor.  Be- 
side these  fortifications,  the  natural  defences  are  very  strong,  and  are 
capable  of  much  greater  improvement  at  a  small  expense.  There  are 
many  buildings  and  structures  of  a  good  deal  of  style  and  pretension, 
and  all  constructed  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  protection  from  the  in- 
tense heat.  The  governor's  palace,  built  upon  tbe  highest  elevation  in 
the  citv,  is  a  very  large  structure,  and  admirably  placed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cool  sea-breezes.  It  adjoins  the  barracks,  which  are  large 
and  well-ventilated,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  dwelling-houses  of  l£e 
more  wealthy  class  of  Portuguese  residents.  In  different  parts  of  the 
dty  there  are  still  standing  the  walls  of  several  very  immense  churches 
and  cathedrals,  built  centuries  ago  by  the  Jesuits,  shortly  after  they  ob- 
tained their  foothold  in  Africa.  From  their  size  and  the  extent  of 
ground  which  they  cover  they  must  have  been  magnificent  edifices 
when  first  erected ;  but  now  they  stand  as  so  many  witnesses  to  the 
decline  of  the  wealdiy  and  ambitious  order  by  whom  they  were  founded. 
One  of  them,  covering  perhaps  three  acres  of  ground,  and  capable  of 
holding  an  army,  is  now  used  as  a  military  store-house  and  work-shop 
for  the  troops. 

The  mercantile  community  of  St  Paul  de  Loando  is  quite  large,  and 
most  of  the  merchants  are  really  wealthy.  They  are  generally  con- 
nected with  commercial  houses  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Balier,  and  other  ports 
in  the  Brazils,  and  Lisbon  and  Liverpool,  and  the  trade  is  of  a  good 
deal  of  importance. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  little  is  known  in  the  commercial  world 
of  the  real  value  of  the  Portuguese  provinces  in  south-western  Africa; 
and  indeed  the  want  of  energy  and  enterprise  amongst  the  Portuguese 
themselves  do  not  develope  their  resources.  So  far  as  first  settlement 
and  colonization  gives  them  a  right,  they  have  an  undoubted  claim  to 
the  greater  portion  of  the  territories  of  Loango,  Cingo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela ;  and  at  diflferent  points  in  these  countries,  both  on  the  sea- 
shore and  in  the  interior,  for  many  years,  trading-posts  and  guard-sla- 
lions  have  been  established,  under  the  mere  nominal  protection  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,  which  has  not  availed  them  much  when  brought  into 
collision  with  the  natives.  As  a  general  thing  the  Portuguese  succeed 
admirably  with  the  natives,  not  only  on  account  of  their  own  nature, 
which  when  in  Afirica  appears  to  assimilate  with  them,  but  by  the  aid 
of  superstition  and  the  strong  fooling  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholics, 
which  in  years  gone  by  was  widely  disseminated  by  the  Jesuits  through* 
oat  these  provinces. 

Notwithstanding  the  *  greegree,'  or  idol-worship,  among  the  natives, 
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I  have  never  seen  a  tribe  of  natives,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Verd 
to  that  of  San  Felippe  de  Benguela»  who  did  not  appear  to  have  traces 
of  Catholic  worship  among  them,  and  who  did  not  respect  the  emblems 
of  that  religion.  Almost  every  hut  will  be  fbu|d  to  contain  a  little 
crucifix,  or  a  stnng  of  beads,  and  perhaps  nine  OTt  of  ten  of  the  na- 
tives will  have  one  of  these  tokens  suspended  round  his  neck,  inter- 
mingled with  his  '  greegrees'  and  charms  to  protect  him  from  the  '  evil 
eye/  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  latent  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  that  Protestant  missionaries  to  Africa  have 
found  their  labors  so  arduous  and  unprofitable.  The  love  of  show  is 
paramount  to  a  negro,  and  this  he  has  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  while  in  the  unostentatioiis  worship  of  the  different  Protestant 
sects  there  is  nothing  to  charm  the  eye,  ana  but  little  which  appeals  to 
the  senses.  Added  to  this,  a  great,  very  great  difficulty,  has  been  met 
with,  and  an  obstacle  presented  almost  insurmountable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  particular  creed  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  by  the  very  ill- 
advised  and  lU-chosen  custom  of  sending  missionaries  of^^  different  de- 
nominations to  the  same  point. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  in  our  own  civilized  and  educated 
communities  we  are  often  stranded  in  religion  and  left  in  the  dark  by 
f(^lowing  out  some  new  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  another  which  we 
have  professed  during  a  lifetime,  that  the  poor  unenlightened  blacks  in 
Africa,  with  intellects  hardly  above  the  brute  beasts,  are  confounded 
and  disgusted  by  the  preachings  and  exhortations  of  one  missionary 
and  the  counter  assertions  and  assurances  of  another,  and  that  they  re- 
turn to  their  '  greegrees'  and  *  fetishes,'  which  only  stand  for  one  faith, 
with  a  stubborn  resolve  never  more  to  be  led  aside  from  that  faith,  no 
matter  what  may  happen  to  them  ? 

The  Portuguese  merchants  in  St.  Paul  de  Loando  are  a  very  hospita- 
ble and  gentlemanly  set  of  men :  of  the  ladies  we  saw  but  little,  as  they 
make  their  appearance  only  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
which  in  fact,  tney  tell  us,  is  the  only  time  that  the  place  is  really  alive» 
an  assertion  I  am  for  one  ready  to  credit,  as  any  place  is  dead  to  me 
without  the  enlivening  charm  of  ladies'  society.  This  luxury  we  were 
unfortunately  obliged  to  forego,  the  health  regulations  of  the  squadron 
not  permitting  any  one  to  be  on  shore  af^er  sun-down.  I  may  here 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  founded  on  my  own  experience  of  a  two  years' 
residence  in  the  climate  of  Africa,  since  my  visit  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando, 
that  no  detriment  to  the  health  of  any  person  will  be  experienced  by 
remaining  on  shore  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;,  as  the  sea-breezes 
rarely  cease  to  blow  before  ten  at  night,  during  which  time  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  the  land  do  not  concentrate.  And  I  also  question  whether 
much  more  injury  to  health  is  not  experienced  in  the  Afiican  squadrons 
by  allowing  officers  and  crews  to  go  on  shore  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
while  the  sun  is  in  its  full  intensity,  and  no  air  stirring,  than  would  oe 
by  allowing  them  to  leave  the  ships  late  in  the  aflemoon,  and  remain- 
ing untO  even  a  later  time  than  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Old  stagers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  tell  me  that  it  is  safe  so  far  as  health  is  concerned  to 
remain  on  shore  until  midnight,  and  then  go  off  to  the  ship  to  sleep, 
and  avoid  the  morning  fogs,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  the  folly  of 
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deeping  on  shore  during  the  two  months  succeeding  the  rainy  seasons^ 
as  nmety-nixie  perBons  out  of  one  hundred  by  so  domg  would  certainly 
be  taken  ^with  fbver. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  St  Paul  de  Loando  has  at  one 
time  been  a  great  place  for  fitting  out  slavers,  and  a  ereat  many  of 
the'  present  merchants  at  one  time  were  interested  in  ube  traffic,  and 
that  too  openly.  But  at  the  present  time  the  government  has  set  its 
&ce  against  the  exportation  of  slaves,  and  if  any  of  the  mercantile 
houses  are  now  in  this  traffic,  it  is  done  sub  rosa,  and,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lierey  mrith  not  much  success  or  profit  to  those  engaged.  The  mer- 
chants as  a  class  (no  matter  what  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary)  are 
what  they  represent  themselves  to  be,  traders,  not  in  their  own  species, 
but  with  the  Bushmen  and  coast  natives,  in  the  various  articles  of  Afiri- 
can  produce ;  and  no  matter  what  they  have  been,  give  them  the  credit 
of  what  they  now  are,  hospitable,  kind  and  gentlemanly  men. 

Masters  of  vessels  stopping  at  this  port  will  find  a  delightfully  sheltered 
and  healthy  harbor,  wim  any  depth  of  water  for  anchorage  tney  please, 
where  tliey  can  heave  out,  repair,  and  refit  ship  with  ease  at  all  times. 
There  are  good  ship  chandlers'  stores  in  the  city,  where  every  thing 
for  the  fitment  or  equipment  of  a  vessel  can  be  fi)und.  Water  is 
ahnrays  plentiful,  and  the  market  in  the  great  square  always  well  stocked, 
and  prunes  reasonable ;  indeed,  there  is  no  place  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  like  it,  and  our  visit  was  one  of  the  green  spots  in  our  dreary 
diree  years'  cruize  in  this  bmning  climate. 


LINES        FROM        'HAFIZ 


CoMK !  let  OB  quaff  the  morning  bowl ; 

Already  through  her  veU  of  rosea 
The  dawn  of  day  peeps  out ;  and  lo  I 

IIow  sweet  the  tulip's  lip  uncloses ! 
That  beautiful  dark  tulip,  down 

Whose  cheek  the  dew-drops  slowly  trickle ! 
Bring  wine,  my  soul,  and  let  me  sip, 

For  life,  Uke  love,  is  fleeting,  fickle : 
Behold  upon  her  emerald  throne 

The  bulbul's  queen,  all  glittering,  glorious : 
Fetch  me  the  ruby  wine !  that  rose 

In  Eden's  bower  would  reign  victorious ! 
Why  talk  of  Bden— Eden's  here? 

Odors  and  wine,  flagon  and  flowers. 
And  thou  an  houri.  sweeter  far 

Than  all  the  maids  of  Eden's  bowers: 
But  how  ? — the  banquet-room  is  shut ; 

Snug  in  his  castle  snores  the  keeper ; 
The  bolt  still  fast,  the  entrance  barred ! 

Up,  drowsy  drone !  up,  lazy  sleeper ! 
To  sleep  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

When  Earth  her  varied  joys  discloses ! 
Like  Hafiz,  rather  wisely  seek 

Life  while  it  last  among  the  roses. 
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GOOD     NIGHT. 
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Kow  the  nightingale  nta  Binging 
By  his  roee-bnd  in  the  grove, 
While  the  heayens  above  are  ringing 

With  hia  nyer-«ong  of  love : 
like  the  wild  avran  on  the  ocean, 
Circled  with  her  cygneta  white, 
Star-engirdled  with  soft  motion, 

Sails  the  moon  through  heaven  to-night 
€rood  night,  my  love,  my  deareat  \ 

Hiiffh  heaven  of  my  delight  I 
Of  all  thinga  brightest,  fidreat. 
My  beaatiliil — good  night  \ 

Go !  while  thou  art  softly  sleeping, 

By  the  clear  Elysian  streama ; 
I  will  be  awake  here  weeping 

By  the  *  Ivory  Gate  of  Dreama:* 
Angels  like  the  stars  in  number. 

Watchers  from  their  courts  of  light, 
Sing  around  thy  peaceful  slumber 
Through  the  beautiful  good  night : 
Good  night,  my  love,  my  deareat ! 

High  heaven  of  my  delight! 
Of  all  things  brightest,  feurait. 
My  beautiful — good  night ! 

While  the  odoroua  flowers  are  doaing 

Their  soft  petals  in  the  dew, 
Thou  wilt  be  in  bed  reposing ; 

I  awake  in  mine  for  you : 
Take,  oh,  take  to  your  soft  bosom. 

Faithful  nurse  of  my  delight, 
Thb  sweet  lily-bell  in  blossom. 
And  preserve  her  there — good  night  I 
Good  night,  my  love,  my  dearest ! 

High  heaven  of  my  delight! 
Of  all  things  brightest,  ftirest, 
My  beautiful  — •  good  night ! 

Here  we  both  stand  broken-hearted, 

Leaning  on  each  other's  heart ; 
For  in  parting  we  seem  parted. 

Just  to  think  that  we  must  part : 
See !  the  pale  cold  moon  is  waning, 

Sinking  sofUy  from  our  sight, 
While  our  souls  are  here  coroplttning 
For  the  loss  of  one  good  night : 

Good  night,  my  love,  my  deareat ! 

High  heaven  of  my  delight! 
Of  all  thinga  brightest.  &ireat, 
My  beantifU— good  night ! 
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Whcfe  the  nightiiigale  rits  UBgiiig 

By  his  Fose-bnd  in  tlie  grcnre, 
WhUe  the  heaveiw  aboye  are  ringing 

With  hiB  riTer>flong  of  love ; 
While  my  soul  is  left  here  sighing 

Oat  its  song  for  my  delight, 
I  now  hear  her  ycnoe  replying 

IJnto  mine :  ^My  love,  goA  nieht ! ' 
Good  night,  my  loye,  my  dearest ! 
^  High  heayen  of  my  delight  I 

Of  all  things  brightest,  fiurest, 
My  beantifttl  —  gooa  night ! 
mu  jtUegnh  (Os^)  Jfyni  UkA,  IStt. 


AUNT     PIETY     PARSONS 


A  apBcxxiv  or    wxstbkv   zirjt. 


No  life  can  be  more  diversified  and  changeful  than  that  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Far  West,  who,  be  they  *  Buck-eyes,'  *  Wolve- 
rines,' or  citizens  of  '  Hoosier-dom,'  each  do  that  which  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes ;  and  if  to  any  dweller  within  its  borders,  it  seem  unfair  to 
serve  up  one  poor  lone  woman  as  a  specimen  of  their  great,  glorious 
but  unfenced  republic,  we  can  only  oner  in  excuse,  the  high  precedent 
of  the  man  who  brought  away  one  veritable,  red  brick,  as  a  sample  of 
*  Big  London  City.' 

'  One  half  the  world  know  not  how  the  other  half  live :'  so  said  some 
wise  body,  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  said  we,  as  in  a  morning  ramble  in 
the  wide  western  woods,  we  encountered  an  earnestly  debating  group, 
standing  among  the  stumps  before  a  log-cabin  door.  There  was  an 
old  woman,  tall  and  straight  gesturing  vehemently  with  a  bony  hand, 
the  wrist  of  which  was  encircled  bv  a  band  of  red  flannel,  that  bespoke 
a  sprain ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  snuffy,  smoky-brown ;  her  cap- 
border  bent  back  by  the  wind,  was  of  the  same  hue ;  a  robe  of  faded 
calico ;  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  in  a  wide-speading  bow-knot, 
which  hune  carelessly  over  her  lefb  shoulder ;  ana  a  yellow  and  red 
cotton  bandanna  thrust  into  the  open  neck  of  her  gown,  completed  her 
dress,  unless  shoes  and  stockings  should  be  added,  die  which  if  her  feet 
were  in  them,  they  were  certainly  out. 

Three  little,  saucy-looking  boys  stood  before  her  listening  to  her 
voice,  with  countenance  full  of  impudent  defiance,  and  in  attitudes  little 
becoming  culprits  taken  in  the  act. 

Between  them  there  stood,  or  lay  huddled  together.  Aunt  Piety's 
'  beautiful  pile  of  little  pigs,'  hardly  mature  enough  to  be  emancipated 
from  maternal  guidance,  and  who,  instead  of  attending  to  the  grubDings 
and  rootings  natural  to  their  condition,  were  uttering  little  gruntings 
and  mournful  squeaks,  as  if  no  common  trouble  had  befallen  them. 
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One  glance  told  the  story.  Even  if  the  firmly-msped  jack-knife  of 
one  of  the  boys  had  not  revealed  it,  it  could  not  nave  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  most  careless  observer,  that  every  pig  of  the  seven  was  deprived 
of  that  ornamental  appendage  upon  which  Nature,  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  unbending  bristles,  seems  to  have  outdone  herself,  in  the  way  of 
ringlets. 

And  there  lay  the  little  articles  themselves,  affecting  mementoes,  sil- 
very cords,  tender  tails  blasted  in  their  first  twist,  beautiful  in  death ! 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  them  must  melt  the  hearts  of  tUbse  youth- 
ful savages,  but  no  !  there  were  no  relentings ;  there  was  no  softened 
sense  of  regret,  no  shame,  no  confessions,  no  askings  of  forgiveness. 
The  little  wretches  thought  it  good  fun ;  and  the  more  Aunt  Piety 
scolded,  the  better  the  sport,  until  wrought  up  into  a  phrensy  of  feel- 
ing, she  exclaimed : 

'  Aint  sorry,  eh  !  then,  boys,  I  swear  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 
I  '11  sarve  every  soul  of  you  just  the  same  I' 

Such  was  my  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Piety  Parsons,  whose  fame  had 
before  that  reached  my  ears,  but  of  whose  eccentricities  I  found  not  the 
half  had  been  told.  Rumor  says  that  she  was  once  young  and  hand- 
some, but  even  Madam  Credulity  herself  would  shnnk  back  aghast 
from  such  an  assertion,  and  in  Mrs.  Parson's  favorite  phrase  implying 
doubt,  desired  that  *  that  might  be  told  to  the  Indians.'  Be  it  as  it  may, 
she  is  neither  now,  yet  there  is  an  indescribable  air  of  shrewdness  about 
her  that  commands  your  attention,  and  after  you  have  once  feirly  looked 
into  the  depths  of  her  clear,  gray  eyes,  that  twinkle  like  stars  in  a  frosty 
night,  or  flash  out  like  the  light  from  a  pistol,  you  forget  her  poverty 
and  carelessness,  for  you  see  Uiat  beneath  that  rough  exterior  there  is 
no  common  intelligence. 

Whether  it  was  luck  or  accident,  nobody  knows,  but  Aunt  Piety  once 
got  married,  and  is  still  permitted  to  grace  the  conjugal  estate.  This 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  those  days  of  youth  and  beauty  that 
are  matters  of  tradition ;  but  people  do  say  that  BarziUai  Parsons, 
smart  man  as  he  is,  was  a  lazy  youth,  and  that  being  first  cousin  to  Piety, 
he  married  her  because  she  was  the  easiest  possible,  lawful  connection. 
It  has  so  happened  that  this  better-half  of  hers  should  be  a  Quaker,  one 
whose  straignt  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat  belong  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  ana  can  be  laid  aside,  or  put  on  to  suit  his  convenience  or  prac- 
tice. He  is  nevertheless  a  harmless  member  of  the  community, '  never 
cheats,'  according  to  his  own  showing,  *  save  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  it,'  never  quarrels,  because  '  it  is  less  trouble  to  be  peaceable,'  and 
*  keeps  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  with  more  pleasure  theui  he 
labors  the  other  six.'  He  never  interferes  with  Aunt  Piety's  concerns. 
If  his  three  meals  each  day  and  a  blazing  fire  await  his  return  from  his 
out-door  employment,  he  rarely  speaks  to  her.  She  is  fond  of  making 
little  personal  sacrifices  for  comfort,  and  of  telling  him  of  them,  thus 
keeping  up  conversation ;  and  when  she  has  earned  a  small  sum  of 
money,  she  finds  great  satisfaction  in  giving  it  to  him,  and  accompany- 
ing the  same  with  remarks  on  her  own  excellences ;  while  he,  good 
soul,  listens  to  the  chink  of  the  silver  in  his  buck-skin  purse,  and  to  her 
lecture  with  the  same  imperturbable  composure. 
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Tfaey  haver  a  piece  of  land  just  out  of  the  village,  partly  cleared,  and 
with  its  produce  and  a  little  cash,  (Aunt  Piety  must  have  a  little  money 
to  buy  snufT,)  they  live  in  their  cabin  with  its  '  shakes  roof  and  mud- 
chinmey,  and  go  up  a  ladder  to  get  pumpkins  and  bran  for  '  the  crea- 
tures/ and  down  a  ladder  to  get  pork  ana  potatoes  for  themselves,  just 
as  they  have  done  this  many  a  year,  contented  and  happy,  ever  ready 
to  be  hospitable  or  helpful,  as  occasion  may  offer.  Her  hospitality  to 
be  sure,  is  oftener  offered  than  accepted,  for  truth  must  be  told,  and  the 
feeling  that  she  seasons  too  liberally  with  her  '  yellow  pepper/  prevails 
with  those  who  know  her  and  her  ways,  so  that  the  Piety  Parson's  hos- 
pitality is  somewhat  shunned.  Piety  is  her  name,  but  the  exercise  of 
piety  is  not  her  forte.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  names,  especially  those 
of  Ae  abstract  virtues,  have  an  influence  on  character,  u  Aunt  Piety's 
has  had  any  on  hers,  it  has  been  by  bringing  about  its  opposite.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  she  should  be  cafied  Sinful  Parsons,  for  she 
means  '  to  be  clever,'  and  under  that  comprehensive  phrase  she  classes 
the  exercise  of  most  of  the  every-day  charities  and  kindnesses  of  life. 
She  has  a  "  fellow  feeling'  for  suffering  humanity,  loves  to  nurse  the 
sick,  to  do  for  the  feeble,  and  with  children  about  her,  is  as  happy  as  a 
queen.  But  she  has  '  no  faith  in  religion,'  and  '  is  too  strong-minded  to 
believe  the  Bible,  the  Koran  or  the  Mormon  oracle,'  for  all  are  put  in 
the  same  category  by  her,  and  she  thinks  she  has  wisdom  enough  out  of 
ber  own  private  stock  to  get  up  her  own  belief  regarding  the  future.* 
Her  main  concern  is  with  the  present,  and  about  that  she  luxuriates  in 
expressing  her  ideas,  according  to  her  own  notions. 

Facts  are  stranger  than  fancies,  and  with  this  fault  of  Aunt  Piety's 
must  be  coupled  the  former  weakness.  She  is  not  neat.  The  first  step 
into  her  log-cabin  shows  it ;  the  first  glance  about  her  room  proclaims 
it ;  and  the  first  whiff  of  air  that  greets  your  olfactories  has  an  ener- 
getic way  of  telling  it.  Open  the  door  and  the  gentle  breeze  from 
without  win  waft  aside  the  blue  woollen  '  bed-rug,'  setting  lint  and 
feathers  flying  as  if  endowed  with  vitality.  Let  the  dingy  curtain  of 
chintz  be  drawn  back  from  her  shelves,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Alas ! 
alas !  look  at  her  unswept  and  spotted  floor ;  see  her  dark  pillow  cover- 
ings and  smoky  windows ;  look  at  her  herself !  After  this  you  will 
ask  no  questions,  for  you  will  know  all  about  it  '  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,'  and  when  she  parted  company  with  the  latter,  how  could 
the  other  remain  ? 

It  was  a  cold  day  when  I  first  let  down  her  bars,  crossed  her  chip- 
yard,  and  stood  before  her  habitation.  '  Come  in,'  was  the  answer  to 
a  knock,  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  a  superllupus  ceremony.  I 
pulled  the  leathern-string,  and  the  door  opened.  A  high  foot-board 
vras  nailed  against  its  lower  part,  as  if  to  keep  toddling  babies  in ;  no, 
it  was  to  keep  hungry  pigs  out,  and  this  required  no  little  skill  to  sur- 
mount A  gatheriijg  up  of  garments,  a  high  step,  a  long  step,  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  side  log,  one  spring,  and  you  were  over. 

•  Glad  to  see  a  human  creatur*,'  said  Aunt  Piety,  her  eray  eyes  fairly 
gleaming  with  satisfaction.  '  Set  right  down,  and  off  with  that  bonnet, 
for  now  you  must  stay  and  eat ;'  and  she  wiped  out  the  seats  of  some 
splint-bottomed  chairs  Mrith  her  calico  apron ;  then  rolling  up  her  arms 
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in  it,  covering  them  and  her  hands  as  if  with  a  muff,  she  seated  herself 
on  a  low  three-legged  stool  in  the  comer. 

'Why  do  n't  you  off  with  them  things?'  was  her  next  salutation. 

'  I  'ma dreadful-looking  old  creatur'  to-day,  but  my  feelinffs  is  worse 
than  my  looks.  This  is  ague-day,  and  the  shakes  just  off  Take  a 
pinch  of  snuff?    Ain't  you  going  to  stay  and  eat  ?' 

*  We  only  came  for  a  call,  Mrs.  Parsons.' 

'  Do  n't  Mrs.  Parsons  me !  I*m  Aunt  Piety*  was  her  reply, '  and  a 
dreadful  pious  creatur'  I  am.  I  believe  in  taking  things  easy  m  gettin' 
alonff  in  the  world,  and  in  making  the  most  of  yourself.  (N.  B.  She 
has  had  little  success.)  I  was  just  putting  some  wood  on  the  fire  as 
you  came.  Thinks  I,  folks  are  just  like  wood.  See  that  old  fellow 
there — he  has  been  sissing,  steammg  away  there  two  hours.  He  never 
will  blaze,  never  even  smoke,  never  mdke  a  human  creatur'  warm ; 
only  kind  of  slowly  ashes  away,  of  no  account  anyhow,  dead  at  heart, 
and  so 's  some  folks.  Now  there 's  that  ugly,  crooked  little  fellow — he 
won't  lay  any  way.  I  reckon  I  was  e'en-a-most  half  an  hour  trying  to 
put  him  underneath,  but  he  'd  no  notion  of  being  out  of  sight  He  'd 
twist  and  turn  and  wriggle  in  my  hands,  till  I  put  him  top  of  ^e  heap, 
and  there  he 's  of  no  account,  for  he  '11  bum  right  through  and  fall  m 
the  comer.  There 's  that  other  stick  —  snap,  snap,  snap  away,  just  like 
Miss  ,  no  matter  who ;  't  aint  perlite  to  be  calling  names  when 

you  're  talking  about  folks.  Both  of  them  will  snap  till  they  die,  and 
take  a  body's  time  to  put  out  the  little  fires  they  kmdle.  That  other 
blessed  little  creatur'  would  have  laid  any  where,  and  wherever  I  put 
it ;  would  have  blazed  right  up,  and  helped  all  the  rest  along.  And 
that  chunk  there  is  the  t'other  end  of  a  back  log  that  Barzilly  drew  in 
when  he  eot  the  oxen  up  tother  day.  Them  red  coals  that 's  a-fire  all 
the  way  through  are  some  of  its  leavings,  and  they  are  as  good  as  new 
now.  Folks  will  sometimes  last  good,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it ;  but  there 's 
a  heap  that  make  more  smoke  than  blaze,  and  more  blaze  than  heat. 
One  stick  will  burn  alone,  another  cannot  go  it  without  company,  and 
some  are  nothing  but  noise.     Now  say,  ain't  they  like  folks  ? 

*  Yes,  Aunt  Piety,  but  what  will  you  do  with  fiie  chips  V 

'  Chips !  bless  your  heart,  they  are  the  little  children.  Out  in  the 
yard  and  by  themselves  they  ain't  good  for  nothing ;  but  put  them  in 
the  right  place,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what,  they  '11  do  sore  eyes  good,  and 
make  a  fire  that  will  warm  a  human  creatur's  heart.  Oh,  yes,  chips 
are  like  little  children ;  some  trouble,  to  be  sure,  but  worth  taking  care 
o£  This  is  the  dreadfullest  country  for  young  ones  though,'  she  con- 
tinued. *  What  with  the  fires  and  the  pigs,  and  the  biliir  kettles  and 
the  fever  n'ager,*a  woman  ought  to  be  thankful  when  her's  have  got 
no  odd  looks  but  what 's  naterd.' 

'  I  see.  Aunt  Piety,  that,  as  Shakspeare  says,  you  can 

*  ^  FiHD  tonguea  la  trees,  books  In  the  ranning  blioks, 
Sennoiisln  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing  P 

^  I  do  n't  know  who  Shakspeare  is,'  was  her  reply.  '  Some  great 
eea-poet,  I  suppose,  as  Van  Heltic  said  of  Napoleon.  I  never  reads 
none.  Leammg  's  like  matrimony  —  easy  to  begin,  but  hard  to  continue. 
And  as  for  sermons,  I  do  my  own  preaching.    Preaching  ain't  of  no 
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acooant,  as  I  see.  There's  Bazzillair — he  preaches.  He'll  ait  bj 
the  fire  two  hours  upon  the  stretch,  twist  his  thumbs,  and  never  speaks 
only  just  afore  he  liegins.  He  says :  '  Piety,  I  'se  goin'  to  hold  meetin', 
so  does  thee  hold  thy  tongue.'  Meetin'  it  may  be,  but  I  reckon  it 's 
sleepy  meetin'.  There 's  Uie  methodist,  but 't  ain't  no  matter.  Every 
body  likes  their  own  notions  about  such  matters.  One's  meat  is  an- 
ocfa^s  p'ison ;  and  to  my  thinking,  they  'ye  all  got  a  lUtU  something 
about  them  that  a^moH  spiles  them  /' 

'  Do  you  like  to  live  out  here  in  the  woods,  Aunt  Piety  V  I  asked, 
trying  to  turn  the  conversation. 

*  Woods !  like  to  live  in  the  woods !'  she  repeated.  '  Bless  your  law- 
ful sakes,  you  don't  call  this  woods,  do  you?  There  ain't  no  bears, 
nor  many  wolves,  nor  massanrgers  round  here.  Why,  we  've  all  got 
bedsteads,  and  do  n't  sleep  in  hollowed  logs,  as  we  used  to.  The  stumps 
are  out  of  the  roads,  and,  bless  you,  we  've  got  fences !  We  raise  our 
own  pork  and  have  tame  hens,  and  pumpkin-pies,  and  every  such  nice 
oookm',  and  you  go  and  call  it  woods !' 

So  heartily  did  the  old  woman  laugh  at  my  ignorance,  that  I  joined 
her  merriment,  and  did  that  difficult  thing,  lau^  at  myself. 

We  staid  the  fire  out,  which,  in  her  zeal  for  conversation.  Aunt  Piety 
not  replenish.  After  pacifying  her  for  not  having  '  come  to  eat,' 
and  making  a  promise  to  come  again  soon,  and  *stay  long  enough  to 
rest  our  faces  and  hands!  we  rose  to  depart.  She  looked  at  the  fire, 
and  rather  mournfully  said :  '  Like  it,  we  must  ^/ly  out  too.' 

Barzilla  was  in  the  yard,  and  as  we  passed,  gave  us  the  greeting  : 
'How  does  thee  do,  friend  V  Aunt  Piety  followed  us  to  the  bars,  and 
after  we  had  passed  them,  and  they  were  restored  to  their  places,  she 
leaned  over  the  fence  to  bid  us  '  Come  again,  and  never  mind  to  let 
her  know  aforehand.  Some  folks  need  it ;  'be  ye  also  ready ;'  but  in 
this  western  country  it  is  better  to  say,  be  ye  always  ready,  and  so  I  am !' 

Thus  lives  Mrs.  Piety  Parsons, '  auw^  to  this  and  the  surrounding 
counties.  o.  e.  ic 
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OK     ▲     POBTSAXT     OV     II  >  ■  T  U  O  ▼  K  V 


Thou  broad-browod  prophet  of  the  hannonioiu  art, 

Thou  seemedst  moat  like  some  8ky*YiBioned  seer, 
Dwelling  upon  a  mount  from  men  apart, 

And  liat'ning  with  hushed  floul  and  holy  fear 

To  sounds  that  ne'er  before  dropt  on  a  mortal  ear : 
And  then,  at  times,  from  down  that  lonely  height 

Swept  the  full  wind  of  thine  ecstatic  lyre. 
Now  awful  as  the  rolling  thunder's  might. 

And  hurrying  as  the  rush  of  wings  of  nre ; 
And  then  as  mild  as  if  an  angel  flown 

From  Heaven  had  sished  to  breathe  again  its  air : 
Others  who  sit  crowned  kings  on  Music's  throne, 

May  with  sweet  force  our  eyelids  dose  to  care ; 

Bat  when  we  vtstMis  see — thou  monarch  reignest  there.   ,, ». 
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She  &ded,  alas !  in  her  g^Ihood, 

As  the  bahny  spring  away : 
Or  the  dew  of  the  morning  in  snmmer, 

That  scarce  waits  the  opening  day. 

And  so  have  I  seen  in  the  forest, 
The  wind-flower  lift  its  head ; 

As  it  were  mid  the  shade  meekly  hlooming, 
A  spirit  among  the  dead. 

And  I  've  thought  of  the  sweet  water  rlily, 

With  its  foliage  on  the  wave ; 
As  kissing  the  sun  with  its  fragrance, 

It  smiled  o'er  its  watery  grave. 

Ay,  did  they  not  speak  of  skies  brighter, 

Of  holier  mansions  aboye  t 
And  soon,  like  God's  messengers  speeding 

To  us  with  the  tokens  of  love. 


When  thou,  my  first  bom,  I  committed 
To  earth,  cold  earth,  with  a  sigh ; 

I  wept  not  —  how  could  I  ?  for  sorrow 
Reached  not  from  its  deeps  to  the  eye. 

'T  is  past  —  ah  1  't  is  past :  and  the  fountains 

Of  grief  suppressed  at  first, 
Are  now  gushing  forth  like  the  waters 

That  have  their  strong  barriers  burst. 

Sad,  lonely,  I  go  to  thy  earth-bed, 

With  foot&lls  soft  and  slow ; 
And  noiseless  as  the  wind's  soft  breathing, 

My  tears  to  thy  memory  flow. 

Thou  didst  *  fade  as  a  leaf,'  in  thy  girlhood, 

From  this  cold  clime,  my  child ; 
Ah !  how  may  a  beautiful  flower 

Breasts  sca^ess  the  rude  winds  wild  1 


And  now  hast  thou  cone  to  thy  sky-home, 
Since  thy  soft  hands  pressed  mine ; 

And  though  to  my  soul,  Here  most  lovely, 
Thou  art  there  almost  divou». 
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STAntflH  m  PtmxTAii:  a  Talk  or  thb  RsroLimoif.    By  Fura^n  Geatiok,  Eeq.     lo  odo 
irotame.    pp.  3S0.    New-York:  Ha&pbr  amdBroths&i. 

This  entertaining  Yolnme  was  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  *  Goamp'  of  our  last  number, 
and  «  general  synopsis  of  its  character,  from  the  pen  of  the  discriminating  and  ac- 
oompliahed  litoary  critic  of  ^The  Tribune^  daily  jonmal,  was  presented.     There 
were  seTeral  extracts,  however,  which  we  marked  in  the  pemsal  of  the  booki  which 
we  ahonld  have  been  well  pleased  to  insert,  but  which  even  now  we  can  do  little  more 
than  indicate.    We  wonld  like  the  reader,  who  may  chance  to  have  a  little  love  of 
broad  fun  Jn-his  composition,  to  torn  oyer  the  leayes  of  the  volume  before  us,  wherein 
is  recorded  the  history  of  a  certain  ginger-case  before  a  Dutch  jury.    It  is  in  a  vein 
of  true  bomor  and  keen  burlesque.    The  judge  had  occasion  to  admonish  one  of  the 
jury  that  he  must  ^  keep  awake  and  hear  the  cause  :*  '  Vy  musht  I  keep  awake  V 
asked  the  unconscious  Dutchman, '  my  mind  ish  made  up  1'    The  picture  of  this  sage 
jury  in  oooncil  is  exceedingly  Hoqarthiam  ;  sitting  in  a  row,  with  their  hands  in  their 
^•eechee-pockets,  their  legs  stretched  out,  their  cheeks  protruding  and  red,  and  their 
pipes  twisted  in  their  hat-bands.    An  officer  breaks  in  upon  their  deliberations  to  in- 
quire if  they  have  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  to  which  he  receives  the  dvil  answer, 
*  BGnda  your  piahness !'    They  are  all  for  bringing  in  the  defendant  guflty,  (of  mixing 
Indian  meal  with  his  ginger,)  and  adjudging  him  to '  be  vipped  von  hondred  splows  -y* 
but  Hjjis  Van  Trifs,  the  foreman,  was  a  man  of  good  feelings  and  some  romance  of 
character,  and  he  thinks  of  his  own  boyhood,  and  of  his  once  robbing  a  hen-roost, 
and  he  gives  vent  to  his  reminiscential  reflections  in  these  words :  *  Vat !'  said  he, 
'  I  had  no  Adder,  no  mudder.    I  vaah  a  boor  poy,  and  shno  vun  do  tell  me  var  I  vaah 
right  or  var  I  vaah  wrong.    Vun  could  push,  and  annudder  could  push,  and  say : 
^  Get  avay,  you  poor  fedder !  vat  bishness  you  to  come  m  my  vay  V    So  I  vent  about, 
and  vaah  in  every  podie's  vay ;  and  I  could  n't  keep  out  of  de  vay.    Santa  Cloosh 
never  come  dann  de  ahimney  to  me ;  and  ven  he  did,  he  vould  put  a  vip  to  sohwitch 
me  in  my  stocking.    So  I  vould  go  to  de  river  ven  de  pqys  who  had  fiidder  and  mud- 
der vaah  gone,  and  see  de  little  vishes  swim,  and  look  so  happy  ven  de  big  viahes  was 
after  them ;  and  de  little  pirds  in  de  pushes  sung,  and  I  vent  aahleep.    I  dreemed  my 
hoor  mudder  came  to  me  and  said :  '  Hans,  my  boor  poy,  be  happy.    If  you  be 
hungry,  yon  musht  n't  shteal;  but  be  a  goot  poy,  and  yon 'U  have  enough  to  eat.    A 
litfle  tame,  Hans,  and  yon  '11  pe  old,  and  if  you  are  goot,  you  '11  come  to  vere  hefl^ 
pody  is  happy  and  heffiary  pody  is  goot' '    These  reOectioiis  fxrompt  Ham,  the  fore- 
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man,  to  bring  in  a  Tordiot  that  the  defendant '  be  Tipped,  and  de  ohadge  to  tell  'em 
yen  to  shdop  !* — whereupon  the  judge  adviaefl  them  that  *■  the  caae  before  them  was 
a  <uvil  action,  and  that  their  verdiot  should  have  been  for  a  sum  of  money !'  Of  the 
two  elements,  love  and  war,  which  enter  into  all  novels,  there  is  in  the  one  before  us 
no  lack,  and  both  are  well  and  graphically  desoribed.  There  is  an  under-current  of 
satire,  too,  in  many  of  the  limnings,  one  especially,  which  proves  the  author  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  the  polished  rapier.  Altogether,  the  work  is  cme  of  decided  merit 
and  still  more  decided  promise ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  already 
attained  to  a  wide  popularity. 


Thk  Homeopathic  Tbbort  and  Practiok  op  Mbdicxrb.     By  E.  E.  Haect,  M.  D.     In  one 
▼dame,   pp.631.   New- York:  William Raddk. 

Wk  shall  enter  into  no  disonsrion  of  the  relative  merits  of  rival  schools  in  medical 
philosophy.  We  leave  such  matten  for  the  doctors,  and  are  very  sorry  that  they 
caunot  agree  upon  th^m.  The  work  before  us,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
theories  asserted  and  illustrated  in  it,  is  of  such  unusual  merit  in  scientific  and  literary 
points  of  view,  however,  as  to  deserve  more  than  the  brief  notice  we  can  give  to  It ; 
and  we  conceive  that  no  apology  is  ever  demanded  for  commending  to  attention,  if 
not  to  approval,  any  production  of  a  scholar  which  relates  to  a  subject  oi  such  uni- 
versal and  altogether  vital  importance. 

It  m  admitted  by  the  most  wise  and  profoundly  learned  phyrictans  of  the  allopathic 
practice,  that  the  laws  of  that  practice  are  for  the  most  part  vague  and  uncertain. 
Hie  cumulative  experiences  of  many  ages  have  shewn  indeed  that  certain  substances 
have  certam  effects  in  certain  conditions  of  the  human  organism ;  but  the  processes 
by  which  these  effects  are  induced  are  unknown,  or  not  so  established  as  justly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  science.  Facts  have  been  observed,  and  hypotheses  have  been 
formed,  but  there  has  been  no  demonstrative  generalization,  really  no  philosophy  of 
disease  and  cure ;  and  while  in  almost  every  other  department,  investigation  and  re- 
flection has  led  by  a  steady  and  sure  advance  to  the  establishmeut  of  positive  and  im- 
mutable principles,  medicine  has  made,  except  in  a  few  specialities,  no  advance  at  all, 
unless  the  theory  here  disclosed  shall  prove  a  solution  of  its  secrets.  Of  these  spe- 
cialities, the  most  important  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  homoeopathic  law  in  the 
isolated  case  of  smallpox.  Every  body  knows  how  difficult  and  slow  was  the  recep- 
tion of  the  principle  of  inoculation — of  ntnUia  timUibus  ewrantur — in  this  disease ; 
but  it  was  received  at  last  universally ;  and  then  arose  Hahnemann,  to  claim  for  every 
disorder  of  the  human  system  the  application  of  the  same  principle.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  father  of  Homoeopathy  gave  us  a  system,  perfect  in  its  parts,  universal  in  its 
fitness,  and  eminently  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  It  has  be^  half  a  century  before 
the  world,  and  though  all  the  universities  have  parleyed  and  made  truce  with  other 
innovations  and  asserted  heresies,  and  opened  against  this  their  heaviest  and  best 
plied  artillery,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  homoeopathy  has  made  more  rapid,  difiusive 
and  pervading  advances,  than  were  ever  before  made  by  any  doctrine  of  equal  im- 
pmtance,  either  in  morals  or  physics. 

We  cannot  but  admit  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  theories  of 
Hahnkmann  with  distrust,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  attenuation  of  drugs,  etc, 
viewed  as  it  was  by  us  through  the  media  of  prejudioed  and  satirical  opposition^ 
seemed  to  be  trivial  and  absurd.     We  heard  frequently  of  remarkable  oures  by 
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Hahmxiuiiii's  dkctples,  and  eren  witnessed  tlie  benefits  of  their  treatment,  but  so 
perfectly  bad  the  sharp  ridieiile  of  the  allopathists  warped  oar  judgment  and  moulded 
oar  ladings,  that  we  felt  a  sort  of  hnmiliation  in  oonfessing  an  advantage  from  an '  in- 
finitmmal  dose.'    We  oonld  never  forget  the  keen  and  brilliant  wit  with  which  oar 
friend  Holmbs,  for  example,  assailed  a  system  which  threatened  to  take  away  his 
patience  and  patients,  deprive  him  of  his  income,  and  consign  his  profound  eradition 
and  ingenioos  specnlatioa  to  oblivion.    Bat  the  work  of  Dr.  Maecy  displayed  these 
matters  to  as  in  an  entirely  different  light,  and  guarded  by  walls  of  truths  and  argu- 
ments qnite  impenetrable  by  the  most  finely  pointed  or  most  powerful  satire.    His 
wdl-known  abilities,  great  learning,  and  long  and  successful  experience  as  an  allo- 
pothist,  gave  us  assurance  that  his  conversion  to  the  school  of  Habnkmaiin  could  have 
been  induced  only  by  mherent  elements  of  extraordinary  force  and  vitality  in  its 
principles,  and  we  looked  to  him  confidently,  when  we  understood  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  press  an  exhibition  and  vindication  of  homoeopathy,  for  such  a  work  as 
diould  at  least  screen  the  layman  who  accepted  its  doctrines  from  the  reproach  of 
fanatical  or  credulous  weakness.    We  are  not  disappointed.    He  has  given  us  a  simple 
sod  powerful  appeal  to  the  common  sense  upon  the  whole  subject.    In  language 
terse,  direct  and  perspicuous,  and  with  such  bravery  as  belongs  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  championship  for  truth,  he  displays  every  branch  of  his  law,  with  its  antagonism, 
and  leads  his  reader  captive  to  an  assenting  conclusion. 

Onr  limits,  and  the  professional  character  of  the  work,  forbid  particular  criticism, 
and  we  shall  add  but  a  recommendation,  in  the  general,  of  this  first  book  by  an  Ameri- 
can upon  the  Homcsopathio  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  at  least  a  very  able 
and  attractive  piece  of  philosophical  speculation ;  and  to  those  who  are  still  disposed 
to  think  with  little  respect  of  the  Hahnemannic  peculiarities,  we  specially  commend, 
before  they  venture  another  jest  upon  the  subject,  or  endure  any  more  needless  nausea 
and  torture,  or  sacrifice  another  constitution  or  life  upon  the  altar  of  prejudice,  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Marcy'b  capital  chapters  upon  Allopathy,  HomaK>pathy,  and  the  At- 
tenuation of  Drugs  and  Repetitions  of  Doses. 


SviTLxiiKirr  TO  Fraxk  FoR&KiTKE^s  *■  Fl8H  AND  FiRHiito  OF  THK  UiiiTKS  Btatbs,  voA  British 
Hortli  AmerioB.*    By  William  Hknet  Hbrbkrt.    New-York:  Strinqke  and  Towmbrnd. 

Beside  the  corrections  of  certain  natural  and  perhaps  unavoidaUe  errors  in  the 
previous  larger  work,  the  present  well-printed  quarto  contains  very  considerable  addi- 
tions on  trolling  for  lake  trout  and  on  fishing  with  a  fly,  together  with  a  table,  exphun- 
iDg  the  seasons,  bait,  etc.,  of  the  principal  salt-water  fishes  of  our  waters.  The 
'  Supplement'  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  treating  of  the  structure,  habits  and 
<diissification  of  the  fishes ;  the  other  of  the  implements,  the  materials,  and  the  art  of 
angling.  The  Salmon  family  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Heebbet's  attention. 
Of  this  interesting  group  he  has  inserted  descriptions  of  six  new  species  peculiar  to 
the  Columbia  and  other  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  now  growing  into  so  great  import- 
acDoe,  together  with  the  new  varieties  ft«m  the  north-western  lakes.  Much  new  in- 
formation is  also  here  collected,  touching  the  habits,  quality,  instincts,  and  mode  of 
o^itoring  Teout.  Would  that  at  this  moment,  with  our  choice  of  flies  fixmi  the 
floore  or  more  so  well  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  *  Supplement,'  we  were  away 
in  the  woods  of  the  Calicoon,  listening  to  hear  its '  waters  croon,'  what  time  we  drew 
from  the  deep  eddies  the  spedded  prey!    But  alas!  this  is  a  isor  Ar-day  world. 
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BIanual  or  TBK  GoBPOEATioK  OF  THK  CiTT  OF  Ncw-YoRKf  for  the  year  1850.    Bf  D.  T.  Valkn- 
Tixz,   New- York :  McSriooN  amd  Bakbr. 

We  take  blame  to  onnelveB  for  not  having  before  noticed  this  corpnlent  voliune 
for  the  present  year,  from  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  and  popular  derk  of  the  Com- 
mon Cooncil.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  compendinm  of  all  that  b  worth  knowing 
of  the  early  history  and  present  condition  of  the  city.  IVGnute  information  concern- 
ing every  department  of  our  city  institntions,  tables  containing  statistics  of  every  de- 
scription, and  in  fine,  every  things  as  we  have  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  may 
here  be  found,  admirably  classified,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  perfectly  accessible  for 
immediate  reference.  There  are  maps  and  pictures  in  abundance,  representing  the 
old  and  new  metropolis,  pablic  edifices,  etc. ;  and  what  adds  an  especial  charm  to  the 
book,  aside  from  its  usefulness,  are  the  copious  extracts  from  the  records  kept  by  the 
good  burgomasters  and  schepens  who  ruled  the  city  in  the  olden  time  ;  records  which 
of  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  entertainment  which  they  ?nll  afford  to  modem 
readers,  exemplify  the  homely  virtues  and  just  spirit  of  our  good  old  Knickkkbockee 
fathers. 


Third  Ahnual  Rbport  op  the  Rbobiits  op  tbr  Umivbrbity  of  the  Stole  of  New-YoriCf  of  the 
GonditioD  of  the  State  Oabbiet  of  Natural  Hiatoryf  and  the  Hiatorical  and  Antiquarian  CoUecUon 
annexed  thereto^    Albany :  William  PARsoaa  akd  Compamt,  Public  Printers. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  a  copy  of  this  valuable,  and  in  some  respects  very  beautiful  work,  wluch  was 
presented  to  the  State  Senate  on  the  eleventh  of  January  last  We  find  in  the  re- 
port itself  a  brief  ritumi  of  the  transactions  in,  and  present  condition  of,  the  diffe- 
rent departments  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  National  History.  In  its  appendices  are 
catalogues  of  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fishes,  etc. ;  and  a  report, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  entire  work,  upon  the  articles  furnished  to  the  In- 
dian collection.  Many  of  these,  consisting  of  articles  of  male  and  female  Indian 
wardrobe,  are  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art,  and  colored  with  a  delicacy  and  truth 
to  nature  that  we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  We  trust  that  this  report  has  been 
widely  circulated,  for  the  iacts  which  it  contuns,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  reflect  honor  upon  the  State. 


Hif  TORT  OP  THB  PoLK  AD«NiaTRATio!f.    By  LuciBM  B.  Chaib,  b  Member  of  the  Twenty-Ninth 
and  Thirtieth  Congress.    In  one  rolume.    pp.  SIS.   New-York :  Gborob  P.  Putrak . 

This  very  handsome  and  dearly-written  volume  delineates,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
with  consoientioaB  partiality  (albeit  ourselves  wedded  to  the  *•  Principles  of  Ninety- 
Eight,'  those  *  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,'  concerning  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  '  notion,'  and  never  knew  the  first  partizan  who  ever  Aad),  the  various 
transactions  which  signalized  the  eventful  epoch  of  Mr.  Folk's  administration.  Mr. 
Chase  was  in  Congress  during  the  entire  presidential  term  of  the  late  d^nocratic 
President,  and  many  occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  pages  before  us,  which  passed 
under  our  author's  own  observation,  and  which  greatiy  fiaoilitated  his  researches.  He 
has  incorporated  copious  notes,  containing  arguments  upon  both  sides  of  important 
questioDs,  for  the  porpose  of  presenting  the  viewa  of  Mr.  Foue's  oontempMsries. 
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*  Thi  Ox.o  Whitk  Mketino-House  Revibiteo.' — When  we  wrote,  in  our  nnm* 
ber  for  May,  a  few  brief  sentences  conoeming  the  aboTe-entitled  sketch,  and  presented 
a  touching  and  beautiful  extract  from  the  same,  we  were  not  aware  that  we  were 
quoting  from  a  published  Yolume,  but  only  from  the  columns  of  a  journal  to  which  a 
oorrespondexit  had  directed  our  attention.  We  have  before  us,  however,  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  Robert  Caetbe,  of  this  city,  a  well-printed  litde  book,  of  some  two 
Inmdred  and  fifty  pages,  bearing  the  title  of  ^  The  Old  White  Meeting-Houee^  or 
tUmmiaetneet  of  a  Country  Congregation;^  and  upon  perusing  its  pages  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  words  '  fourth  edition'  which  wo  find  upon  the  title-page.  It 
pcBonocB  in  an  eminent  degree  the  elements  of  a  true  popularity.  It  is  written  with 
nmform  simplicity  of  style,  and  is  informed  with  beauty  and  deep  feeling  throughout. 
We  propose  to  show,  by  a  few  segregated  passages,  ^  what  is  that  better  way'  of  wri- 
ting, when  one  would  reach  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  We  commence  our  extracts 
with  some  reflections  upon  the  difierence  between  city  and  country  funerals : 

*  Tbsr  b  was  a  simple  beanty  and  Bolenmity  in  those  coontry  fonerals  that  I  hare  not  obserred  for 
yean.  A  death  in  the  country  is  a  widely-different  event  in  its  relationB  and  effects,  from  one  in  the 
dty.  The  other  day  I  observed  an  cuiuBual  gathering  at  the  honse  of  my  nextrdoor  neighbor,  a  man 
whom  I  had  never  known  even  by  sight.  Presently  a  hearse  stood  in  ftont  of  the  house,  and  I  soon 
kartied  that  it  had  come  to  take  away  the  body  of  my  neighbor  to  his  burial.  It  was  sad  to  think  of, 
that  I  eonld  have  been  living  with  only  a  tiiin  wall  between  me  and  a  brother-man,  who  had  been  for 
weeks  struggling  with  disease,  and  who  had  flzuillv  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  while  I  had  never 
even  felt  the  tenderness  of  sympalhy  with  him  or  hie,  in  the  days  and  nights  of  suffioring  and  sorrow 
which  they  had  known.  Yet  so  it  is  in  this  city.  Your  nearest  neighbors  are  utter  strangers,  and 
may  sicken  and  die  and  be  buried,  and  you  will  know  nothing  of  it,  unless  you  happen  to  be  at 

home  when  the  hearse  com^  or  goes,    u  is  not  so  in  the  country.    There  in  L ,  when  one 

was  sick  all  the  neighbOTs  knew  it  and  felt  it ;  kindness,  like  balm,  fell  on  the  heart  of  the  sufferer 
from  every  flunily  near,  and  when  death  came,  solemnity  was  on  every  heart  All  the  countryside, 
from  far  and  near,  without  being  invited,  came  to  the  funeral,  and  Allod  the  house  and  the  door-yard, 
and  when  the  services  were  concluded,  the  coffin  was  brought  out  in  fhmt  of  the  house,  ana  the 
multitude  wen  permitted  to  take  a  fareweU  look  of  the  departed.  Then  the  remains  were  borne 
away  to  the  grave,  foUowed  by  a  long  train,  not  of  hired  carriages,  but  of  plain  wagons  filled  with 
empathizing  firiends,  and  the  procession  moved  on  slowly  and  silently,  often  many  miles,  to  tiie 
place  of  buruL  As  it  reached  the  yard,  those  who  lived  near  would  drop  in  and  Join  the  crowd 
that  was  now  gathering  at  the  open  grave,  and  the  chiklren  of  the  neighborhood,  especially,  were 
•me  to  be  present  at  such  times.    Frequently  have  I  been  deeply  moved  by  the  scenes  around  thoae 

Sves— fcH*  there  in  the  country,  nature  revealed  itself  in  its  simple  power  — and  the  deep  but 
f-stifled  groan  that  has  come  to  my  soul  when  the  first  clods  fell  on  the  coffin,  was  as  if  they  fell 
on  the  warm  breast  of  a  sleeping  flriend.  We  see  no  such  fUnerab  here  in  this  great  city  —  itself  a 
mighty  chainel-houae.* 

WeD  do  we  remember  the  first  funeral  we  ever  saw  in  the  country,  when  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  It  filled  the  hearts  of  the  two  little  twin-brothers  who  followed  hand  in 
band  after  the  slowly-moving  bier,  borne  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  wonder  and  awe. 
The  very  smell  of  the  first  coffin  we  ever  beheld,  And  the  sound  of  the  first  grave- 
dod  we  ever  heard,  we  can  recaU  at  this  moment  with  the  most  vivid  recollection. 
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We  dte  the  annexed,  flimply  beoauBe  it  ib  a  most  graphic  deicription  of  a  soene  which 
alao  occurred  in  onr  native  town  in  the  ooontry.  It  should  be  premised  that  a  great 
excitement  esosts  in  the  oommunitjr,  a  report  having  arisen  that  a  grave  in  the  peace- 
ful ohnroh-yard  had  been  violated,  and  the  lifeless  tenant  carried  off  by  the  doctors : 

*Tbb  appearance  of  the  grave  led  to  mupidon  that  Ihero  had  been  fool  play.  It  was  examined, 
and  the  su^ioioDa  were  found  to  be  too  true.  The  body  of  s  girl  some  fourteen  yean  of  age,  of  le- 
apectable  family,  had  been  atolen  fh>m  the  sepulchre  to  be  cnt  np  and  made  into  a  ^'natomy**  as  the 
people  exptemad.  it.  The  whole  town  waa  aghast.  Soch  an  outrage  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  good  people  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  monstan  Ured,  as  men 
who  dig  up  corpses  to  hack  them  in  pieces.  They  met  in  righteous  indignatkm,  and  ^ipointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  who  never  rested  till  they  got  upon  the  trail  of  the  hronas ;  they  never 
rested  tin  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  waa  in  prison. .  .  .  Thksk  events  naturally  led  to  great  ap- 
prehensions respecting  other  graves,  and  many  were  searched  by  anxious  flrienda,  who  now  watched 
the  tombs  with  more  vigilance  Uian  did  the  guards  set  over  the  hcdy  sepulchre.  The  impression 
beoame  very  strong  that  a  certain  grave  had  been  robbed.  It  was  the  grave  of  a  lovely  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  drunkard ;  and  the  fttct  that  he  was  dead  to  all  feeling,  and  conseouently  wouki  not  be  likely 
to  care  what  became  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  seemed  to  coi^rm  the  gronnos  of  suspicion,  and  finally 
it  was  determined  to  make  the  examination.  It  was  the  aflomoon  of  a  warm  day  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  I,  a  mere  child  then,  was  attracted  into  the  yard  by  seeing  a  number  of  men  around 
a  grave.  I  soon  learned  what  was  going  on,  and  creeping  between  the  feet  of  those  who  were  stand- 
ing niwreet,  I  waa  woon  Immediately  over  the  head  of  the  grave  which  thev  had  now  opened  down 
to  the  coffin.  Having  cleared  off  the  earth  and  started  the  fastenings  of  the  fid,  which  were  all  found 
■ecure,  they  raised  It,  and  the  fall  light  of  the  sun  flowed  upon  the  most  horrid  spectacle  which  my 
eyes  before  or  since  have  seen !  .  .  .  I  waited  not  for  a  second  looki  but  ran  finom  the  spot  In  aw- 
ful terror,  and  have,  fhmi  that  Ume,  had  an  image  of  *death*8  doings,^  which  I  never  could  have  ob- 
tained but  for  the  loathsome  revelations  of  that  graveyard  scene.  These  are  not  the  things  that  I 
intended  to  record  of  that  hallowed  spot  Yet  they  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  vivid  impressions 
that  I  retain  of  it;  unless  It  be  my  fean  to  paaa  it  atone  after  dark!  And  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  chureh,  as  of  plavlog  within  the  enclosure.  I  looked  upon  It  with  reve- 
rential awe  as  *  6on*«  acre ;'  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  feelings  of  r^;ard  for  sacred 
places,  and  times,  and  things,  which  we  felt  in  our  childhood,  might  return.* 

There  b  a  good  deal  of  very  fiiiihfiil  limning  in  the  sketch  of  '  Our  Minister,^  He 
illustrated,  in  his  own  person,  the  extraordinary  sacredness  with  which  young  minds 
in  the  country  invest  the  parson.  *  That  he  ever  sinned,'  says  our  author,  *  I  never 
supposed  ;  and  if  any  one  had  mentioned  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  in  my  hear- 
ing, it  would  have  shocked  me  very  much  as  it  would  now  to  hear  of  a  peccadillo  in 
an  angel.'  We  like  an  independent  pastor,  and  '  our  minister'  seems  to  have  been 
one :  *  The  pastor  was  the  pastor.  As  shepherd  of  the  ilook,  it  was  his  office  to  watch 
over  them  and  keep  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  from  wandering  into  dangerous  ways, 
and  firom  the  covert  or  open  assaults  of  enemies  who  go  about,  like  their  master,  the 
devil,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  And  when  any  one  or  any  dozen  of  the 
theep  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  knew  more  about  the  proper  mode  of  man- 
aging the  flock  than  the  tkephtrd  whom  the  Loan  had  sent  to  tend  them,  they  soon 
found  that  they  had  mistaken  their  calling,  and  would  consult  their  happiness  and 
usefulness  by  quietly  minding  their  own  business.'    We  are  glad  that '  our  minister' 

was  not 

*Too  great  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food.* 

The  first  pastor  of  our  boyhood  was  frightfuHy  holy.  Notice  that  *  the  minister  was 
coming'  would  send  us  little  people  up  stairs  in  a  twinkling.  It  might  with  truth  be 
sud,  in  Yankee  phrase,  that  he  was  *  a  dreadful  good  man.'  He  was  a  well-meaning, 
half-educated,  very  dull,  and  uncommonly  *  protracted'  preacher,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  has  *  gone  to  his  reward.'  It  has  come  to  be  seen,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in 
these  latter  days,  that  a  lugubrious  £Ke,  a  sepulchral  voice,  uid  a  smileless  counte- 
nance, are  not  the  necessarily  outward  signs  or  significant  concomitants  of  that  reli- 
gion which '  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man'  and  inspires  him  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
Hiere  is  something  very  affecting,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  writer's  visit, 
alter  years  of  absence,  to  the  old  meeting-houae.     These  are  his  first  thoughts  i 
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*  Come  from  yonr  graTes,  old  men  and  women  of  my  natiTe  parieh ;  oome,  stand  up 
before  me,  whfle  I  draw  yonr  portraits  and  write  your  histmy !  But  they  oome  not ! 
Of  all  that  were  the  men  and  women  grown  when  I  waa  a  boy,  how  few  of  them  are 
there  now !'  No  one  knows  him ;  some  bow,  indeed,  aa  is  the  ooontry  custom  to  all, 
but  there  is  no  smile  of  reoognition.  The  meeting-hoose  itself  has  a  new  fiwhion, 
bnt  thai  is  nothing  to  the  change  in  the  fiK)es  of  the  people,  those  *  old  familiar  faces.' 
They  are  gone — all  gone !  fVom  among  the  reminiscences  of '  Seenet  and  Charae" 
iera  in  the  Mteting-Houat^  we  select  the  following.  The  first  is  a  rebuke  of  what, 
on  the  score  at  least  of  good  taste,  if  nothing  else,  was  always  our  aversion : 

'Oifx  Bonday,  tKera  waa  a  fkunlly  in  church  fhnn  the  Ur  dty  of  New-York.  They  had  oome  up 
there  to  visit  aoine  coantry  relations,  and  two  or  three  of  these  gay  dty  girls  burst  oiU  laughing  in 
the  mldat  of  the  sermon.  The  cause  waa  this :  the  old  aunt  whom  they  had  oome  to  visit  had  stop- 
ped in  at  one  of  the  neighbors  on  the  way  to  church,  and  had  borrowed  some  little  vellow  cakea, 
called  tacff-MtJctf,  and  usol,  I  believe,  tot  some  purpose  or  other  in  baking  bread.  8ne  had  thrust 
them  into  her  work-bag,  which  she  carried  on  her  arm,  and  dmrlng  sermon,  having  oocadon  to  use 
her  handkerehiei;  ahe  drew  it  forth  suddenly,  and  out  flew  the  *  turnpikes,*  rolling  and  scampering 
overthefloor.  The  city  girb  tittered  at  this,  aa  if  it  were  veiv  fUnny.  Their  seat  was  on  the  side  <x 
the  pulpit,  so  that  the  naik)r  did  not  see  them,  or  he  wouhi  have  brought  them  to  order  by  a  look, 
or  a  blow  on  the  desk,  which  woukl  have  sent  the  blood  out  of  their  cheeks,  though  their  cheeks 
vooU  have  been  red  aAer  thaL  But  Joskph  Buti,*r  saw  them,  and  ilstng  in  his  seat,  struck  with 
his  psalm-book  on  the  top  of  the  pew ;  the  preacher  paused ;  the  congregation  sat  dumb ;  the  good 
elder  spoke,  calmly,  bnt  with  energy :  *  Thote  young  women  wiU  tUm  tluU  laughing  in  VU  kouot  of 
OodP  TheydklBtop;  the  pastor  proceeded ;  Joskph  sat  down,  ana  the  dty  girls  gave  no  oeeaaion 
for  the  eacerdse  of  suoxmary  churcndiadpline  during  the  remainder  of  their  summer  visiL' 

The  second  is  a  picture  of  a  personage  not  altogether  uncommon,  we  fear,  in  the 
country  meeting-houses  of  the  present  day.  We  remember  us  of  more  than  one 
ehnrch-gossip,  such  aa  is  described  below : 

*■  I  WISH  you  could  see  old  Mrs.  SinrrLB,  Um  gossip  of  the  congregation,  in  her  roaBda  of  abaorp- 
tloo,  fastening  hwrself  upon  every  one,  to  take  iii«  like  a  sponge,  whatever  they  would  impart,  that 
■be  might  have  the  sweet  satisfiiclion  of  leaking  it  to  others.  Her  harvest  time  waa  at  the  dose  of 
the  morning  aervioe,  when  the  moat  of  the  people  remained  in  their  rsepeetive  pews  to  eat  their 
dinner,  which  thoee  from  a  distance  brouaht  with  them.  TUs  was  the  favorable  moment  for  Mrs. 
SmppLs's  expedition,  and  darting  out  of  her  own  eeat,  she  would  drop  in  at  another,  out  with  her 
■mlFboz,  peas  it  round,  and  inquire  the  news.  Staying  Juat  long  enough  to  eztnet  the  essence  of 
all  the  matters  in  her  line  to  be  met  with  there,  she  would  make  all  haste  to  the  pew  of  some  one 
from  another  neighborhood,  where  she  would  impart  the  information  she  had  jnat  reodved,  with 
her  own  edifying  comments,  pick  up  as  many  additional  fraoments  of  fhcta  aa  she  could  find,  and 
paaa  on  to  another  pew,  spending  the  whde  of  the  interval  of  divine  worship  in  this  avocation,  and 
the  leiaare  of  the  week  to  oome  in  spreading  among  her  ndghbors  these  itema  of  newa.  eapecioil/ 
auch  as  come  under  the  head  of  scandal.  It  is  only  Just  to  the  people,  however,  to  add,  that  Mm. 
SmrrLK  waa  a  Mack  sheep  In  the  flock ;  there  waa  not  another  like  her;  and  we  may  well  say, 
*  Happy  is  that  people  whion  is  so  well  off  aa  to  have  only  one  BIrs.  BnirrLt  ?  * 

*'  Our  Singing  SekooUi^  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  historian  of  '  PsTsa  Cram, 
of  TInnecum,'  a  narrattve  which  we  hope  and  trust  our  author  haa  encountered.  If 
not,  he  shall  be  ftimished  with  one,  *  on  application  to  this  office.'  Deacon  Siull, 
'  a  very  large  man,  who  could  sing  nothing  but  bass,  and  that  yery  baaely,'  had  sung 
itner,  and  *  led  the  singing'  for  ten  years,  imtil  those  of  the  congregation  '  whose 
nerres  were  not  made  of  steel  wire'  began  to  take  steps  for  improving  the  music. 
The  deacon,  who  was  as  jealous  of  his  prerogative  as  was  Mr.  Jonas  Wbathkesy  of 
TInnecnm,  said,  that  ^  for  kit  part,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  reasonable,  and 
he  had  sometimes  thought  the  singing  would  be  better  if  the  young  folks  would  come 
together  once  a  month  or  so  and  practise  the  tunes  with  him ;  he  would  give  his  time 
tor  nothing,  and  perh^M  something  might  be  done.'  *■  But  this,'  says  our  historian, 
'  waa  not  the  thing.  The  deacon's  singing  was  as  bad  as  the  choir's,  in  fiKSt  worse ; 
for  what  he  lacked  in  skill  and  taste  he  made  up  in  volume ;  and  his  voice,  in  a  part 
for  which  it  had  no  fitness,  would  swell  above  all  the  rest,  so  aa  to  make  such  dire 
music  as  no  gentle  ears  could  endure  without  grievous  pain,  causing  strong  tempta* 
tions  to/eel  tDrai^  even  in  chnrch.   When  therefore  the  refonners  heard  that  I>eiKKMa 
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Shall  proposed  to  drill  the  choir  into  harmonyy  they  thought  of  hanging  up  their 
own  harps ;  for  the  deacon's  instructions  could  manifestly  aviul  nothing  but  to  make 
bad  worse.'  A  new  singing-master  was  at  length  procured,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  ^  Fors'  and  the  *  Againsts'  of  that  measure,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  lasting  feud 
arose  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  congregation.  "We  quite  agree  with  our 
author,  that  *  it  is  intolerable  that  God  should  be  mocked  with  such  ^  pruse'  aa  is 
offered  to  him  in  some  of  our  country  churches ;'  and  yet  we  could  well  wish  that  in 
9ome  of  our  city  churches  a  few  of  the  good  old  country  tunes  might  be  sung  to  the 
words,  at  least,  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  associated.  It  grieves  us  always 
to  hear  the  wedded  Imes  of  'Windham'  (a  grand  old  tune,  dear  Sir,  in  all  its  '  pai^/) 

*  Alesbnry,'  '  Florida,'  and  the  like,  sung  in  our  churches  to  a  species  of  undefinable, 
operatic, '  difficult'  music,  which  one  cannot  help  wishing  was  not  only  difficult  but 
impossible.  There  are  some  things  in  the  chapter  on  '  Old-Ftuhioned  RevivaUy^ 
concerning  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  our  present  '  say :'  perhaps  we  may 
pecur  to  the  subject,  for  it  is  a  fhiitful  one,  hereafter.    The  pictures  which  ensue,  of 

*  Spinning-Bees,'  *  Country  Weddings,'  etc,  *  Richard  Rogers's  Fn-st  Sermon,'  and 
'  The  Dismissal  of  Mr.  Rogers,'  are  exceedingly  graphic,  and  will  well  reward  peru* 
sal.    But  we  are  '  at  the  end  of  our  tether,'  at  this  present  writing. 


The  Lessons  of  Art  :  Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  American  Portrait-Painter. 
In  the  literary  department  of  the  last  number  of  that  truly  national  work, '  The  Gal- 
lery of  niuatrious  Americans ^^  under  the  head  of  ^Glances  at  our  ArtiaU^''  there  is 
a  well-written  and  discriminating  article  upon  Charles  L.  Elliott,  who  stands  by 
the  universal  verdict  of  the  public  and  the  concessions  of  his  brother  artists  at  the 
very  head  of  his  profession  of  portrait-painting.  We  have  read  the  article  to  which 
we  have  alluded  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  it  contains  so  many  valuable  lessons  for 
young  artists,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  from  it  a  few  passages,  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  Following  an  interesting  description  of  his  subject's 
early  history,  while  living  in  the  country,  and  the  artistical  *  bent'  and  practice  of  his 
boyhood,  we  find  the  subjoined  : 

<  Hk  came  to  New-Y<Mi:,  with  an  introduction  to  Ckilonel  Trumbull,  who  bad  at  the  time  a  studio 
In  the  Old  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was  then  President.  The  Colonel  examined  aU  his 
dnwlngSf  and  one  or  two  of  hia  essays  in  oil,  and  then  straoglv  adrised  him  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
being  a  painter,  and  apply  himself  to  architecture.  *  I  do  thiv  Mid  the  Colonel,  *  for  two  reasons. 
Yott  do  nH  seem  to  me  to  possess  so  much  genius  for  painting  as  for  architecture ;  and  you  will  mAe 
a  better  living  in  this  countij  by  the  latter  profession.  America  will  yet  be  a  great  field  for  the  ar- 
chltecti  and  vou  certainly  indicate  uncommon  talents  that  way.*  Elliott  replied  that  he  had 
gratifled  aU  his  architectural  ambition  up  in  the  country,  and  was  fkiUy  determined,  and  had  been, 
ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  l)e  a  painter,  and  live  or  die  by  that  business.  It  was  very  natu- 
ral ibr  Colonel  Trumbull,  oh  the  evidence  he  had  b^ore  him  of  Elliott's  drawings,  to  give  him 
this  advice ;  for  he  had  never  practised  any  department  oi  art  with  the  slightest  care,  except  that  of 
architectural  drawings;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  saw  these  early  worts,  that  they 
were  admirable  in  their  design  and  execution. 

<  Let  me  dissuade  you  from  that  resolution,  my  young  flriend,*  continued  the  Colonel,  ^  by  the  his- 
tory of  mv  own  lifb.  I  have  devoted  many  years  to  my  art,  and,  in  my  career,  you  can  Judge  what 
you  may  nope  for,  if  vou  are  even  very  successful.  I  have,  it  is  true,  received  some  commissions 
ftom  Congress  for  national  pictures ;  but  this  was  only  a  piece  of  good  luck.  Aside  flrom  this,  what 
can  I  say  7  I  have  painted  a  great  many  pictures  that  have  been  praised  by  connolseurs  ana  ama- 
teuiB  and  artists ;  and  yet  you  see  hanging  around  this  room  nearly  all  the  works  on  which  I  have 
expended  the  principal  energies  of  my  litb.  People  come  and  admire  them,  and  go  away ;  and  yet 
here  are  nearly  aU  the  pictures  of  almost  half  a  century  of  lalx>r.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  time  and 
tUaappointment  have  chilled  my  ambition.  I  have  waked  fhnn  the  dream  of  life,  and  its  reality,  death, 
Is  looKlng  steadily  on  me.  My  mlncipal  solicitude  now  is,  to  nukB  some  good  dispoaltUm  of  this 
Gallery,  which  I  think  will  yet  have  value  even  in  the  estimation  of  my  own  countrymen.  I  must 
take  time  to  look  about  me,  to  see  If  I  have  Mends  enough  in  the  worid  to  give  ihete  pictures  to. 
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*1Uci  was  nM,'  Eluott  hut  remarited,  *  wlUi  a  sad  feeling.  He  seemed  to  foel  that  the  worid  had 
not  done  him  joatice,  and  I  have  long  felt  so  myself;  bat,  although  I  could  hardly  help  weeping  al 
the  sight  of  the  oray-haired  painter,  grown  aad  and  perhapa  niilaanthroplc  by  disappointment  and 
ae^ect,  yet  it  did  not  diacomvge  roe  much.  I  thought  the  world  would  treat  other  painters  better, 
and  I  was  determined  to  ran  my  chance.    Seeing  me  resolute,  he  aaid  he  would  trangre»  the  rules 


of  the  Academy,  which  admitted  studenta  only  during  the  winter,  and  allow  me  to  Tisit  the  Anti<^ue 
Gallery.    He  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time,  and  would  give  me  imdmction  in  drawing,  and  Autush 
me  the  neoesaary  apparatus.    I  began  Immediately,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  ho  more  thai 
deemed  his  pledge.   I  owe  much  to  the  good  old  man,  and  I  ahall  alwaya  be  proud  to  own  iL* 


After  remainiiig  Beveral  montlw  with  Trumbull,  yigoronsly  prosecuting  the  study 
of  drawing,  and  evincing  great  progreas,  Elliott  went  to  study  with  Quidor,  a  fel* 
low-pupil  with  Jartib  and  the  lamented  In  man.  Here  #r  a  time,  and  *  for  bread  and 
batter,'  he  employed  himaelf  in  copying  prints  in  oil,  but  at  length  began  to  paint  por* 
traits,  at  such  prices  as  he  could  command.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  Elliott 
painted  a  grand  composition  '  called  and  known'  by  the  name  of  *  The  Battle  of  Fort 
Ckrittina^  drawn  from  Irtino^s  inimitable  history  of  it  in  his  Knickerbocker's  his- 
tory ;  a  memorable  contest,  which  terminated,  after  text  hours'  hard  fighting,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man*  on  either  side !  In  the  intervals  of  portrait-painting,  not 
profitably  followed  *  about  those  days,'  eyen  by  the  best  artists,  Elliott  threw  off  two 
eompoflitions  of  considerable  merit,  ^The  Bold  Dragoon,'  and  an  illustration  of 
PauLDiNo's  '  Dutohiiian'%  Fireside,'  that  were  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  window. 
Trumbull,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  Elliott  since  he  left  his  studio,  happened  \o 
see  them  in  the  window,  while  walking  leisurely  by,  in  the  style  of  a  '  gentleman  of 
die  old  school.'  He  stepped  into  the  door,  and  inquired,  \  Who  painted  those  pictures  7' 
'  Elliott,'  was  the  reply.  *  Where  is  his  room  7'  He  i>o  sooner  heard  the  answer, 
than  he  hurried  to  the  painter.  He  knocked  softly,  entered  uncovered,  with  all  the 
statelinesB  of  the  last  century,  and  said  to  the_  artist,  *  You  can  go  on  painting.  Sir ; 
you  need  not  follow  architecture.  Sir ;  I  wish  you  good  day.  Sir,'  and  disappeared. 
He  did  '  go  on,'  and  with  what  a  triumphant  result,  is  well  known  to  our  readers  and 
to  the  general  public*  The  reflections  of  the  writer  upon  the  inadequate  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  young  and  struggling  artists  of  merit,  are  forcible  and  '  well  put' 
'  Let  all  true  friends  of  art  remember,'  he  says,  ^  that  if  they  wish  to  serve  an  artist 
they  roust  help  him  tohen  he  need*  help.  And  when  you  give  an  artist  a  commission, 
do  n't  think  of  ^  getting  a  good  bargain,'  in  other  words,  more  than  your  money's 
worth,  but  give  him  a  scope  for  his  genius,  if  he  have  any ;  let  him  give  some  play  to 
his  imaginAtion  ;  let  him  consult  his  own  taste,  and  work  out  his  own  ideal  in  his  own 
way.  We  join  in  the  general  regret  expressed  in  the  annexed  paragraph,  that  our 
departed  friend  Inman  could  not  have  lived  to  be  *  handed  down  in  inmiortal  color' 
by  the  pencil  of  an  artist  the  characteristics  of  whose  genius,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  most  resembled  his  own  i 

*■  IncAR  had  none  of  the  Jealousies  that  so  often  mar  the  magnanimity  of  rivol  artists.  He  had 
heanl  much  of  Elliott  lately,  and  although  he  had  known  him  years  before,  they  had  not  rccentlr 
met    It  is  well  known  of  eourse  to  our  readers,  that  long  before  he  was  called  hence,  his  fHends  felt 


a  very  deep  soUcitode  for  his  life,  but  he  himself  seemed  to  entertain  the  brightest  hopes  of  his  own 
needy  recovery.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  pluck  flrom  his  brow  those  last  beams  of  light  that 
me  kind  sun  was  casting  over  it,  as  he  went  to  his  setting.  One  pleasant  day  he  called  at  Elliott's 
•twUo,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  kindly  convenviUon,  he  said,  ^  Elliott,  when  I  shall  have  re- 
covered somewhat  my  health  and  spirits,  we  must  exchange  portraits.  I  hove  ucTor  been  so  weU 
painted  as  1  desire  to  be.  Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  paint  yours,  except  in  having 
Tou  execute  mine.'  Tbey  pledged  each  other  that  the  first  artistic  labors  they  performed,  when 
ImiAN  should  be  ready,  would  be  this  courteous  exchan^rc  of  the  fhiits  of  their  gifted  pencils.  Poor 
IxMAR  pressed  kindiy  the  hand  of  Elliott,  and  gave  him  the  *go«l-by'  with  the  careless  cht-er- 
fulness  with  which  we  speak  when  we  suppose  we  shall  meet  iu?ain  in  a  any  or  two.  He  returned 
to  his  home  and  never  left  it  again.  The  friends  of  art  will  never  cease  to  regret,  that  the  two  por- 
tndt  punters,  who  so  immeasurably  excelled  almost  all  others  in  their  departrnt'iits,  should  have 
thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  the  future  those  inimitable  works  which  they  must  havs 
executed  of  eacn  other,  if  Heaven  had  only  given  them  the  opportunity.' 
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We  close  our  extracts  from  the  paper  npoD  Mr.  Elliott  with  the  followmg  obser' 
vatioiui  tonohiDg  his  pictures,  and  his  peculiar  powers  of  portraitnre : 

«In  the  lint  place,  we  apprehend  that  It  win  hardly  be  qnestioiied  tnr  any  who  have  atndfed  El^ 
LioTT*8  pictaret,  that  one  of  hia  great  attributes  aa  a  portrait  painter  la  the  extreme  fidelity  of  hla 
likeneBBCp.  Whenever  we  look  on  one  of  hia  portraits,  we  feel  that  he  most  have  known  not  only 
the  peculiarities  of  the  person^s  feoe  and  features,  but  that  he  had  read  profoundly,  Intimately  and 
genially,  the  pieiraiUng  character  of  his  mind.  In  all  his  pictures  we  can  read  the  in/iividuaktt  of 
the  person  he  has  painted,  and  not  the  seneral  expression,  which  reminds  us  of  some  one  or  mora 
Indirlduals.  We  feel  sure  that  he  must  have  tuned  the  bead  and  eye  in  sooh  a  poaltk»  aa  to  brina 
out  the  preTaiUng  expression  by  which  the  character  of  the  Indlrldual  woukl  be  beat  underrtooa 
and  soonest  recognised  by  his  own  aoqnalntaneea. 

« In  the  second  place :  HaTtna  ^beenred  that  the  portraita  of  Eluott,  like  those  of  Sir  Thokab 
LAWKBHra  and  VAir  Dykb,  all  M>k  well,  we  hare  often  inquired  why  this  was  so.  Surely  every 
body  Is  not  good4ooking.  We  solved  the  mystery  in  the  following  manner:  In  order  to  produce  a 
picture  which  should,  while  being  a  good  likeness,  make  an  impressive  and  pleasing  portrait.  It  la 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  liberty  which  art  has  the  right  of  claiming,  of  painting  the  snl^ect  with 
the  best  expression  he  weaxs,  and  under  the  most  Ikvorable  drcumstanoes.  It  is  the  attribute  of  art, 
as  it  is  of  fove,  to  usurp  tboee  golden  hours  of  enchantment,  when  every  smile  breathes  voluptn- 
ouaness,  when  every  glance  flashes  with  the  Are  of  passion,  or  the  inspiration  of  poetry.  *  There  la  a 
boney-moon  in  love,Ms  a  ]Mt>verb  which  comes  flnom  the  Araba.  Iliere  ought  to  be  some  hcAy  spot 
leh  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman,  from  which  should  beam  forth  on  the  ftoe  Joyouat  gtoan^ 
log,  touching,  loving,  humane,  and  we  will  even  say  divine  expresaten,  that  will  often  dothe  the 
lUthnil  porUwt  with  the  charm  of  poetry,  If  there  were  any  enthusiasm  left  in  the  heart. 

^  We  take  it  then  for  granted,  that  when  Elliott  paints  a  portrait,  his  first  rule  Is,  to  make  a  fiiith- 
fbl  likeness,  and  then  to  make  a  pleasing  picture.  The  one  is  gained  by  accurate  lines,  the  second 
by  a  proper  arruigement  of  light,  shadow,  and  poaitlon,  with  a  skilftal  and  artistic  distribution  of  all 
those  litUe  accessories  which  make  up  ttie  sum  total  of  the  ^sunny  side*  of  life,  art  and  poetry. 

^  In  summinff  up  then  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  popular  oplnio%among  those  who  are  capable 
ef  Jndslng  of  ue  merits  of  Eluott,  as  a  painter,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  universal  oonvictlon 
that  wherever  his  pencil  traces  a  fkce,  It  is  sufe  to  follow  its  outline  with  the  utmost  fklelity ;  to 
make  a  picture  which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  portrait  of  another  person ;  and  thm  when  those 
prime  obiects  sre  accomplished,  to  clothe  the  whole  with  that  warm,  genlai,  and  glowing  aUnospbere 
which  wfll  make  the  man  he  paints,  when  he  looks  at  it,  a  better  man ;  whidi  will  inaplre  him  with 
purer  imaginations,  higher  purposes,  snd  more  exalted  reaolutions;  which  will  make  him  mora 
generous  in  his  actions,  more  genial  in  his  heart,  and  more  courteous  in  his  manners.  In  a  word, 
we  mean  to  say  that  there  is  something  in  the  style  of  Elliott's  painting  not  unlike  the  moral  air 
which  pervades  the  writings,  and  atill  more,  which  pervaded  the  manner  of  Dr.  Chaknimo,  who 
has  wen  tx  himself  the  fame  of  the  langest,  the  most  genial,  the  most  generous  phUanlhropy  of  any 
philosopher  or  scholar  who  has  lived  on  this  continent.' 

We  are  sure  it  will  be  conceded,  by  all  who  hare  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine any  three  of  Elliott^s  portraits,  that  the  above  tribute  to  thdr  peculiar  cha-* 
racteristica  is  as  well  desenred  aa  it  is  felicitously  conveyed.  In  self-evident  honesty 
of  likeness,  in  earnestness  of  expression,  in  geniality  of  feeling,  in  spirituality,  and  in 
deep  rich  flesh^tints,  his  paintings  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  Hie  writer 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  picture  of  Captain  Ericsson,  which  was  almost  the  first  pic- 
ture of  Elliott  that  excited  the  universal  admiration  of  the  visitors  to  the  National 
Academy :  ^  It  was  regarded  by  competent  inspectors  and  critics  as  one  of  the  noblest 
portraits  whfch  had  been  executed  in  this  country  since  the  time  of  Stuart,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  imhesitatingly  pronounced  it  superior  to  any  work  of  that 
great  artist'  This  portrait,  after  the  exhibition  was  over,  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Ericsson 
in  London ;  and  we  well  remember  the  enthusiastic  letter  of  thanks  for  the  picture 
returned  by  that  lady  to  her  husband  ;  indeed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  an  extract  from 
the  letter  appeared  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  Thinking  at  night  of  her  husband's 
necessarily  prolonged  absence,  and  with  that  *  hunger  of  the  heart'  for  his  presence 
which  that  absence  inspired,  she  would  frequently  rise  from  her  bed,  light  a  candle, 
and  again  and  again  survey  the  beloved  lineaments.  English  artists,  of  the  highest 
merit,  she  added,  pronounced  it  a  master-piece  of  art.  We  close  this  article  with  the 
single  remark,  that  Elliott,  as  has  been  said  of  Inhan,  has  *■  none  of  the  jealousy 
that  so  often  mars  the  magnanimity  of  rival  artists.'  No  man  ever  heard  him  praise 
his  own  works,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  detract  from  the  merits  of  a  brother-artist,  on  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  artist  has  no  warmer  friend,  and  merit,  however 
obscure,  a  more  honest  and  fhmk  admirer,  than  Crarlss  L.  Elliott. 
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GoMiF  WITH  RiADKRs  AMD  CoRRBtPONDum.  •^  It  wM  A  VitU  of  PUoture  and 
Patriotigm  which  we  paid  the  other  day,  in  oompony  with  an  esteemed  friend,  to  the 
^  Old  Stveni^'Six  Motue^  at  the  little  village  of  Tappaan,  some  three  milea  from 
Fiermoiit,  and  aboat  the  same  diatance  back  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Palisades. 
As  we  rode  through  the  level  valley,  in  the  lap  of  which  the  little  village  nestles,  the 
nm  was  gmng  down  behind  the  fiir^-distant  Shawangnnk  mountains,  with  a  pomp  of 
many-oolored  clouds  in  his  train ;  the  air  came  loaded  with  fragrance  from  the  mea- 
dows and  dorer-fields ;  and  we  were  made  aware  of  that '  audible  stillness*  so  per- 
ceptible to  one  whose  life  is  passed  amidst  the  hum  and  turmoO  of  a  vast  commercial 
metropolis.  Arrived  at  the  ^  Seventy-Six  House,'  we  reexamined  the  rocmi  where 
Blajor  Andrje  was  confined,  and  from  which  he  went  forth  to  die.  But  all  this  we 
have  described  before.  Our  friend  and  the  jotter-down  hereof  were  made  happy  by 
I  present,  fhmi  the  obliging  proprietor  of  the  house,  of  two  of  the  pictured  tiles 
which  compose  a  frame-work  around  the  fire-place.  Pocketmg  these  interesting 
mementoes  of  the  past,  we  next  repaired  to  an  old,  crumbling,  low-roofed  mansbn, 
once  the  head-quarters  of  General  WASHiNOToif.  We  drew  rein  at  the  gate,  and 
pttMd  into  a  little  patch  of  meadow  which  lay  between  us  and  the  house.  It  was 
about  half-mown  j  the  sweet-scented  grass  lay  in  swaths  around ;  and  where  the 
mower  had  stopped  in  his  labors,  there  lay  his  scythe  and  whetrtone.  Little  fiiith 
had  our  companion  that  *  Old  Knick.'  could  deftly  wield  that  instrument  of  *  Old 
Tkmpus  ;'  but  ask  him  now  !  Ask  him  if  we  did  nH  make  the  little  meadow  resound 
with  the  ding-clang  of  the  whetstone,  and  then,  seizing  the  sharpened  implement, 
with  long  sweeping  strokes  lay  as  dose-cut  and  dean  a  swath  around  that  fidd  as  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life  ?  There  are  several  things  that  we  can't  do — but  we  can  mow ! 
Well,  rejoicing  in  the  glow  which  that  best  of  all  exercise  had  given  us,  we  next  re- 
paired to  the  old  house.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  the  very  per* 
■onification  of  decay.  It  almost  seemed  tottering  to  its  M.  We  entered,  and  were 
oourteonsly  wdoomed  by  its  occupants,  two  elderly  ladies,  who  Were  bom  in  the  house. 
Nothing  could  be  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  the  mansion  than  those  two  women. 
One  was  nearly  eighty,  and  the  other  turned  of  seventy ;  but  both  were  most  agree- 
ably livdy  for  persons  so  old,  and  were  obligingly  communicative.  '  Many  and  many 
a  time,'  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  *  in  this  very  room,  has  Generd  Washington  hdd 
me  in  his  lap.  I  remember  it  just  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  He  was  a  most 
lovely  man,  Generd  Washington  was — lovely  1  Here,'  she  continued,  going  to  a 
cupboard,  ^  he  used  to  keep  his  '  things,'  and  here  's  the  very  bowl  he  used  to  make 
his  wine-sangaree  into  \  and  they  used  to  pass  it  round  from  one  ofiicer  to  another 
when  they  'd  come  to  see  him.  He  see  a  good  ded  o'  company,  Generd  Washing- 
ton did.'  We  spoke  of  Major  Anprb.  '  Oh,'  said  the  old  lady, '  I  seen  him  more'n 
fifty  times.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  he  waa  a  kind  man.  I  seen  him  the  very 
morning  they  took  him  onto  the  top  of  the  hill  to  hang  him.  Every  body  felt  sorry 
for  him.'  We  asked  how  Generd  Washington  seemed  to  feel  on  that  occasion. 
*"  Ob,  he  must  ha'  felt  dreadful !  He  wdkcd  back'ards  and  for'ards  dl  that  morning 
in  this  very  room ;  and  I  've  hear'n  Pop  Blauvelt  say  that  he  never  see  him  feel  so 
bad  afore.  He  kept  looking  at  his  watch  every  now  and  then,  uid  was  oneasy  till  the 
time  had  come,  and  Major  Andre  was  hung.  I  seen  Major  andex  myself  when  he 
was  a-swingin',  and  I  seen  him  when  he  was  dug  up;  so  did  you,  too,  Polly, 
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did  n't  yon  7'  The  old  lady  mentioned  a  circunutance  connected  with  the  rovolntion 
and  with  this  spot,  that  strnck  us  as  interesting  and  somewhat  instructive.  The 
enemy,  it  would  seem,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  sometimes  into  the  rioli  valley  of 
Tappaan,  and  driving  off  cattle,  sheep,  etc. :  ^  One  day  Pop  Blauvklt's  little  nigger 
boy  Jim,  hearing  some  of  'em  coming,  drove  all  our  cattle  into  the  swamp,  and  when 
they  come  up  he  told  'em  he  had  n't  seen  no  cattle,  and  so  saved  'em.  Pop  Blauvslt 
liked  him  ao  much  for  this,  that  he  told  him  he  might  have  his  liberty,  but  Jim 
would  n't ;  he  stayed  with  him  more  'n  forty  year  a'ter  that.'  And  thus  these  good 
old  people  beguiled  an  hour  with  reminiscences  of  the  revolution,  to  some  others  of 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter.  Our  ride  home  in  the  gloaming  was 
made  doubly  pleasant  by  all  that  we  had  seen  and  heard,  and  we  retired  to  rest  to 
dream  of  other  days,  and  of  the  *  times  that  tried  men's  souls.'  .  .  .  '  S.  M.'s  story 
of  ^A  Jaunt  to  the  Wedding*  is  a  prose  version  of  an  old  piece  of  poetry  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  as  many  as  twenty  years  ago.  Peter,  with  his  wife  seated 
behind  him  on  an  ass,  starts  for  the  church,  but  the  ass,  witli  characteristio  obstinacy, 
won't  budge  an  inch : 

*  Satb  Pbtik,  aays  he,  <  I  ni  whip  him  a  little,' 

*Try  It,  my  dear,'  wtb  Bho : 
Bat  he  might  Just  as  well  hare  whipped  a  bran-kettle ; 
The  aw  was  made  of  such  obatiDate  mettle, 

Never  a  step  moved  he. 

^  *  r  11  prick  him,  my  dear,  with  a  needle.'  says  sbet 

O  'm  thinking  be  11  alter  his  mind  ;* 
The  ass  felt  the  needle,  and  up  went  his  heel ; 
*  I  ^m  thinkinff,'  says  Pktbr,  'ho  *8  beginning  to  foal 

Some  notion  of  moving  behind. 

*  *  Now  gire  me  the  needle,  and  1 11  tickle  his  ear* 

And  set  t'  other  end  too  agoing:' 
The  ass  felt  the  needle,  and  upwara  he  reared. 
Bat  kicking  and  rearing  was  all  that  appeared 

He  had  any  intention  of  doing. 

*  Sa}'S  Pktkr,  says  he,  *  We  are  getting  on  slow ; 

While  one  end  Is  up,  t'  other  sticks  to  the  gronad ; 
But  I  *m  thinking  a  method  to  match  him  I  know : 
We  11  let  for  an  Tnst«nt  both  tail  and  ear  go, 

And  spur  him  at  once  all  around.' ' 

The  result  of  this  combined  movement,  this '  concert  of  action,'  was,  that  the  asf 
did  alter  his  mind,  for  he  started  so  suddenly  that  he  left  his  load  behind,  in  sad  plight, 
on  the  groimd.  .  .  .  The  following  was  crowded  out  of  this  department  in  our 
last  number :  We  take  blam^  to  ourselves  for  not  having  before  noticed  '  The  Imt* 
gnettBy  or  Studiee  of  the  TownJ  It  is  conducte4,  after  the  manner  of  '  The  Spec- 
tator,' by  a  writer  who  has  evidently  seen  the  world,  and  who  wields  a  satirical  and 
humorous  pen  with  no  common  skilL  We  subjoin  one  or  two  extracts,  commendng 
with  this  recipe  for  a  male  town-celebrity  : 

'  A  GiKXAN,  with  his  guttural  sounds,  and  with  his  taste  in  mode,  which,  bj  dint  of  foreisn  termsi 
can  be  very  well  assumed,  is  almost  certain  of  being  hunted  down  and  bagged  by  all  the  gooa-natured 
celebritv  mongers ;  and  if  he  can  scmpe  a  fiddle  daintily,  or  talk,  with  his  eyes  rolling  to  heaven, 
about  GoBTHK,  or  cultivate  a  Faust  intensity  of  look,  he  will  be  in  demand  all  over  the  town  by 
German-loving  young  ladies ;  and  all  this,  notwithstanding  he  may  drink  oil  the  small  beer  in  the 
world,  or  smoke  the  flithiest  of  meerschaums.  It  Is  of  but  little  account  wtaiU  name  or  position  be 
may  have  held  in  the  Fatherland :  we  democratize  with  a  vengeance  where  a  distingu^  sandy  whis- 
ker is  in  the  case,  and  our  autocrats  can  open  their  doors  to  the  veriest  valet  if  his  lingual  acquire- 
ments and  naive  foreign  air  will  but  make  him  a  taking  card  in  the  8tU<m,  As  far  the  Frenchman, 
though  now,  between  the^orous  Poubsin  and  the  lone-fiiced  Bonapartk,  a  little  under  the  weather, 
yet  a  good  polka  education,  delicate  perfiimee  well  laid  on,  and  a  ronndly-nttered  ^SuperbeP  and 
*Magn^fi^iu  /'  in  a  lady's  ear,  will  do  tor  him  vast  execution.    And  as  for  a  genuine  Cockney,  in  ex- 
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ceedingly  sharp  shirt-ooUan,  straight-brimmed  hat  and  plaid  tights,  who  mouths  his  worda  and  Mm 
*I  de-aay,'  aDd  *It*s  rery  odd,^  and  ^nice  perBon,*  and  who  talica  easily  about  *Victy'  and  ^Tbo 
Duke,*  be  will  bewitch  half  the  women  of  the  town.  And  if  be  can  manage  to  drop  a  compliment, 
not  too  clumsily  contrived,  into  the  ear  of  some  renfectable^  established  lady,  who  doots  upon  ber- 
seli;  her  suppers,  and  her  equipage,  lie  will  be  heralded  presently  in  the  town  gossip  aa  a  *  distin- 
guished son  of  Albion,'  with  supposed  acquirements  enough  to  make  bim  a  ten  days'  wonder.  Of 
eonrse,  if  a  shrewd  fellow,  bis  acquaintance  at  home  will  be  all  benluked  and  be-dnchessed,  and  he 
will  proTe  a  ran  tramp  for  such  ladles  aa  torn  up  their  noaea  at  *  money'  and  who  have  a  keenaoent 

Here  is  graphically  sketched  a  trayeUed  lady,  a  nibject  for  miUm  celebrity: 

'Sua  wears  an  air  of  most  captiTating  impudence,  and  pranonnoes  the  names  of  a  neat  many 
foreign  towns  unezceptionably,  even  to  the  Gaelic  guttural  in  *  Munich.'  She  wean  gloves  from 
BoTviiv'a  in  the  Rue  de  la  Palx,  and  hopes  she  shall  never  be  obliged  to  wear  any  otbera:  she  sub- 
soribea  to  tiie  ^Coiurier  des  EtaU-Unis^  and  criticises  the  Am^can  translations  of  Frencn  authora. 
She  drops  her  cards  about  town,  dating  from  the  Rue  Lavoisier,  or  de  Lille,  and  leaves  a  regret  with 
the  servant  that  she  has  no  American  cards  about  her.  She  talks  in  a  hurried,  broken,  epigram- 
nalic  way  of  Paris  shops  and  soirie* ;  assumes  that  air  of  easy  languor  which  becomes  the  elegant 
fnneant  weary  of  admiration,  and  gives  such  interesting  details  of  city  ll(b  abroad  aa  dazzle  her 
besTdleea  devotees,  but  which  it  is  plain  to  see  are  picked  up  from  a  gossipplng  French  femme  de 
tkmmire.  It  is  wonderfbl  how  mucn  pretty  talk  of  travel,  and  scandal  of  Paris  Ufo,  can  be  accumu- 
lated from  the  morning  diats  with  a  little  piquant  grtsette ;  and  if  any  ambitions  conversationist  ia 
deeirons  of  lighting  up  her  evenings  with  richer  foreign  tattle  than  can  be  gathered  firom  any  *scia- 
sorings  fh)m  nxeign  flies,'  there  could  scarce  be  a  happier  method  hit  upon  than  to  import  fur  pri- 
vate service  a  middle-aged,  Aided  Paris  femme  de  ekav^e,^ 

'  If  thou  nerer  wast  at  cotirt,'  says  Touchstone,  '  thou  never  saw'st  good  mansers ; 

if  thoa  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wicked- 

nesB  is  nn,  and  sin  is  damnalaon.'    Many  of  our  would-be  fashionables  think  as  highly 

of  Paris,  as  a  school  for  manners,  as  TgocusTONS  did  of  the  court    Well  does  TufON 

of  '  The  Lorgnette'  say : 

*  Aa>  we  not,  tinder  Gov,  the  administrators  of  a  grand  political,  and  even  social  experiments 
and  shall  we  not  have  pride  enough  to  reckon  sucoesaed  by  their  agreement  with  the  great  prind* 
pies  of  freedcMu  and  equality,  of  manly  dignity  aiMl  indirldual  eamestneas,  rather  than  the  factitloua 
standards  which  belong  to  an  older,  and  what  we  rixbteously  deem  a  false  system  of  polity  ?  Let 
OS  not  bow  down  to  courts,  though  we  have  warmed  our  vanities  in  their  blaze :  and  let  us  not  b^ 
^leak  oourtly  sanction,  though  it  rise  like  sweet  incense  in  our  nostrils.  When  snail  wo  cease  to  be 
provincial  in  our  tastes  and  judgments,  and  begin  to  be  American,  and  earnest?  .  .  .  When,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  are  we  to  Itove  on  honest,  simple,  republican  basis  for  our  aocialitiea,  which 
Shan  not  need  nor  ask  the  meretricious  sdomments  of  foreign  style,  and  which  shall  reject  all  mise* 
rable  pilfrrers  of  those  trappings  which  belong  to  the  lordly  state  of  the  Old  World,  as  incapable  of 
manly  intent  and  a  severe  republican  dignity  7  The  Jackdaw  may  steal  peacocks*  feathers,  but  they 
will  not  make  him  an  eagle.' 

^  The  LorgTiette*  is  beautifully  printed,  and  we  believe  its  general  diffusion  would 
exercise  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  town.  .  .  .  How  much  more  pleasant  is 
is  to  the  true  heart  to  do  good ;  to  kindle  the  more  gentle  and  noble  feelings  of  our 
nature,  than  by  misrepresentations^  hints,  or  dark  inuendoes,  to  break  in  upon  long- 
established  friendship,  and  disturb  the  feeling  of  years  of  intimacy !  In  all  our  asso- 
ciations, commend  us  to  him  who  ever  presents  the  sunny  side  of  life's  picture  to  the 
gaze  ;  he  who  has  always  a  *  pleasant  wprd  to  speak,'  and  is  ever  disposed  to  fling  the 
mantie  of  oblivion  over  the  foibles  of  erring  man.  Such  a  man  we  could  wear  in 
our  *■  heart's  core,  ay,  in  our  heart  of  hearts.'  But  from  the  mischief-maker,  whose 
bosom  is  fifled  with  a  canker-worm,  which  knows  no  other  pleasure  except  that  which 
torments  others, '  Good  Loan,  deliver  us  I'  ...  *  Uub  and  Abuses  of  Air,^  by 
Dn.  John  H.  Griscom ,  is  the  titie  of  a  volume  just  published  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield, 
Clinton-Hall.  *  It  is  a  treatise,  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  upon 
the  influence  of  air  in  sustaining  life  and  producing  disease ;  with  remarks  on  the 
ventilation  of  houses,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  a  pure  and  wholesome  atmos- 
phere in  dweUings,  churches,  worknshope,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  work  is 
one  of  exceeding  value  to  the  public,  and  we  look  to  see  it  obtain  a  circulation  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  unportance  of  the  subjects  whereof  it  treats.  ..  .  .  These 
are  pathetic  sentences  by  a  modem  German  author,  and  will  remind  the  reader  of 
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amikr  thougbts  in  vene  by  the  Bishc^  of  ChiclieBter :  <  Why  ihoiild  I  die  after 
thee,  thou  fiuthfnl,  good  wife?  Every  monung  and  every  evening  I  shall  calcnlato 
how  deep  thy  grave  ia  — how  much  thy  form  is  crumbled  away,  ere  mine  shall  lie 
near  it.  Ah !  how  lonesome  I  am  I — there  is  nothing  to  listen  to  me  now,  and  she 
hears  me  not!'  .  .  .  '  itafn62«<iom  tn  Bri^/,' a  friend  and  correspondent  entitlea 
an  episUe  just  received,  dated  *  Caldwell,  Lake  George,'  and  written  on  the  sixth 
day  of  June  '  instimo.'  Wonld  we  were  gazing  at  this  moment  upon  the  matchless 
view  to  be  commanded  from  the  windows  of  the  apartment  whence  our  friend  ad- 
dresses us  his  pleasant  missive !  It  is  just  one  year  ago  this  very  day, '  of  all  the 
days  in  the  jrealf,'  since,  in  company  with  two  or  three  cherished  friends,  we  inscribed 
our  names  upon  the  vrindow-pane  '  hereinafter  mentioned :' 

*  Hatb  you  sny  reoollectioa  of  diamoiidliig  your  name  oU  s  nine-by-twelve  pane  of  g^sM  In  room 
number  (Q,  Bhkerill's  *  Lake  Honae,*  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Jane,  1848?  If  you  were  not  the 
marker,  some  fellow,  regarding  your  immortality  above  writing  it  in  the  aandt  has  thus  forged  your 
name.  You  aee,  by  what  \b  wrlttoi,  that  I  am  again  on  the  ahores  of  our  beloved  and  glwiooa  Hori- 
oon,  gentlest  and  fldreat  of  lakes ;  and  curious  coincidence  has  roomed  me  where  it  did  you  a  year 
ago.  The  ftct  ini^ires  me  with  a  deligfatfal  feeling  of  nearness  Co  you.  I  think  I  hear  you  on  the 
piazza,  caehinattng  ovw  some  clever  Joke^  while  your  eyes  wander  over  baleohy  and  lawn  to  drink 
in  a  pomp  and  beauty  of  mountains  and  waters  such  aa  old  Earth  hoards  nowhere  dse.  Last  June 
you  were  a  ISrst  guest  at  8bkrrill*s— Shurill^s  the  renowned— than  whom  was  nerer  better 
landlord  or  man.  TkU  June  /  am  the  flrst  The  spirit  of  Spring,  not  untinctured  with  fhMt,  still 
lingws  over  the  hills  and  valleys ;  JEolvb  puflbth  his  cool  breath  hugely,  and  travel  is  not  yet  come 
abroad  to  luxuriate  on  the  shores  of  Horicon ;  but  the  spirit  of  surpassing  beauty  is  here,  and  the 
loss  is  to  those  who  come  not  to  drink  It  in.  Is  not  the  lawn  before  me  a  spot  such  as  described  by 
BBRLLSYf  where  wie  could 

—^  '  Lis  down  like  a  tlr«d  child. 
And  sloep  away  thia  Ufa  of  care  V 

Is  not  all  this  abounding  glory  of  Nature,  in  all  her  elements,  a  fit  altari>]aoo  for  the  beauty-loving 
heart?  I  deem  it  so.  Whether  I  lie  upon  the  lawn,  cast  my  line  among  the  trout,  sail  among  isles 
laughing  in  the  sunshine  in  the  yacht  *  Gaylors  Clark,'  or  hold  me  in  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  the  old  battlefields  near  by,  I  feel  the  same  deep  Joy  pervade  me.  Could  I  live  as  now  forever^ 
that  joy  would  be  perpetual.  *  Old  KmcK.*  is  held  in  devout  as  well  aa  merry  memory  here.  As 
Waostatf  would  say,  every  *  suckumstans'  touching  his  visit  is  noted  down,  and  the  query  now  is, 

*  When  will  he  come  again  ?**  Sukxrxll  has  entirely  and  superbly  refitted  his  <  Lake  House'  for 
the  ooming  season.  Every  thing,  from  table  to  sleeping-room,  ia  cnme  U  fmu  He  is  ready  to 
welcome  his  (Mends  and  *the  rest  of  mankind*  to  Horicon,  and  soch  fare  and  such  sleep  as  he  will 
give  ean*t  be  beat  in  theae '  United'n  States'n.'  IMs  Is  my  privau  opinion,  and  t  believe  you  can 
swear  to  it  He  has  engaged  most  of  his  family  rooms  for  the  season,  but  Oner^  are  always  a  *  few 
more  of  the  same  sort  left,'  and  nobody  who  is  deserving  will  be  turned  away.   The  new  ateamer 

*  John  Jat,'  Captain  H.  B.  Fare,  begins  regular  trips  on  the  tenth  instant:  *The  Caldwbi^l'  com- 
menoea  on  the  flrat  of  July.  On  the  tenth,  therefwe,  ttie  lake  season  will  be  fUriy  open ;  and  who 
will  tarry  in  Saratoga  when  Horicon  lies  (over  a  beauUftd  plank-road)  (mly  a  few  miles  beyond  ? 
Who  will  swelter  elsewhere,  when  all  is  so  cool  at  Horicon  ?  Travellers  will  regret  the  absence  of 
Captain  Larr  abbb,  so  long  Commodore  of  the  Lake,  this  season.  He  will  teO  his  stories  and  quote 
the  poets  in  some  other  region.  All  the  *  boys'  are  at  their  posts:  Commodore  Shrrrili.,  Ci^tain 
Gals,  Lieutenant  Wblch,  etc,  etc,  all  send  their  love  to  *Okl  KnicxV  wishing  him  Goi^speed 
in  every  good  wwd  and  w(»k,  and  the  writer  of  this  *  Joins  in' to  the  same  effect  Whoso  wishes  to 
see  the  beauty-spot  of  the  world  must  come  to  Horicon.* 

ObbbrVe  the  touching  simplicity,  true  feeling,  and  natural  gnmping  of  picturesque 
accessories,  in  the  following  stanzas  by  our  old  and  f^esh-hearted  country  correspond- 
ent. But  for  the  late  rainy  weather,  which  kept  the  writer  from  planting  corn,  and 
other  out-of-door  avocations,  we  should  not,  it  seems,  have  been  &vored  with  his 

*OBipehaWl  now  you  git  Stat t   TalntB0)i8tt?->Bo.  KvtaRaaaobEtB. 


r 
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eSoflioii.    We  do  not  lament,  with  him,  nor  will  our  readers,  that  the  *  wet  cold 
weeks'  brought  oat  his  pen  and  ink-h^n.    We  are  right  glad  it  rained : 

SONO:  THZ  OLD  FABICER'S  SLBOT. 


OiOy  Must* 


•  T    'TKB    TMAtAltr    SABD.' 


On  b  green  gnanr  knoll,  bj  the  bsain  of  the  brook 
Tint  so  k>Dg  and  so  oAfoa  nas  watered  Wb  flock, 
The  old  tkrmer  reels  Ln  his  long  and  last  deep, 
While  the  waters  a  low,  lapsing  lullaby  keep  : 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  tarrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grata; 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labor  agaliL 

iz. 

llie  blno^ird  sings  sweet  on  the  gav  maple  boo^. 
Its  warbttng  oft  cheered  him  while  holding  the  plooglk ; 
And  the  robins  above  him  hop  light  on  the  mould, 
For  he  fed  them  with  crumbs  when  the  season  wm  cold : 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  ftarrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain ; 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

ZII. 

Yon  tree  that  with  flragraooe  Is  filling  the  air, 
So  rich  with  its  blossoms,  so  thrifty  and  fldr, 
By  his  own  hand  was  pUnted,  and  well  did  he  say 
It  would  live  when  Its  planter  had  mouldered  away : 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  f^irrow,  has  reaped  his  last  gndn  ( 

Ho  mom  sh^  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

IT. 

There's  the  well  that  he  dug,  with  its  water  so  eoM, 
With  its  wet  dripping  bucket,  so  mossy  and  old. 
No  more  from  its  depths  br  the  paMarch  dnwn, 
*  For  *the  pitcher  is  broken'— the  old  man  is  gone! 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  fturrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grtUn ; 
No  manx  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again* 


And  the  seat  where  he  sat  by  his  own  cottage  door, 
In  the  still  summer  eves,  when  his  labore  were  o'er. 
With  his  eye  on  the  moon,  and  his  pipe  In  his  hand, 
Dispensing  his  truths  like  a  sage  of  the  land : 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  ftirrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain ; 

No  mom  shul  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

▼J. 

Twas  a  gkK«FglTing  d^  when  the  okl  fiurmer  died: 
Tbe  stoutrhearted  mourned,  the  aflbctionate  cried : 
And  the  prayers  of  the  Just  for  his  rest  did  ascend. 
For  ther  all  lost  a  BaoTHaa,  a  Man,  and  a  Friknd  : 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  ftirrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain } 

No  mom  ahail  awake  him  to  labor  again* 

•  TZZ. 

For  upright  and  honest  the  old  fiurmer  was  $ 

His  Goo  he  revered,  he  respected  the  laws ; 

Though  fhmeless  he  lived,  he  has  gone  wbne  his  worth' 

Will  outshine,  like  pure  n>ld,  all  the  dross  of  this  earthj 

He  has  plougned  his  last  fhrrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain } 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  hibor  again.  j.  d.  c. 


To  our  conception,  this  is  a  beantifdl  trihnte  to  one  whose  days  have  been  spent  in 
the  peacefo]  pnrsnit  of  the  most  honorable  and  worthy  calling  to  which  man  waa  ap- 
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pointed.  '  Fewer  temptations  and  more  pleasures/  says  an  eloquent  modem  writer, 
^  cluster  around  the  path  and  home  of  the  farmer  than  of  any  other  man.  Of  all 
earthly  callingB  there  is  none  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  lead  the  soul  to  God,  to 
take  it  away  firom  the  vaniUcs  of  the  world,  to  train  the  mind  for  communion  with 
heaven,  and  prepare  it  for  unbroken  intercourse  with  heavenly  and  divine  things,  as 
is  that  of  the  fiurmer,  who  with  his  own  hands  tills  the  field,  breaks  up  the  fidlow 
ground,  sows  the  seed,  prays  and  wmts  for  the  early  and  latter  rain,  watches  the 
springing  of  the  grain,  rejoices  in  the  ripening  ear,  gathers  the  sheaves  in  his  bosom, 
and  with  thankful  heart  fills  his  8tore->houso  and  bam,  and  sits  down  content  with  the 
competent  portion  of  good  things  which  have  fallen  to  his  lot'  ...  A  friend  of 
ours  told  us  the  other  evening  that  he  had  lately  encountered  a  curious  specimen  of 
a  Yankee  Picture- Exhibitor  in  a  town  of  the  &r  West.  Among  his  collection  was 
a  picture  of  <  Daniel  in  the  den  of  Lions,'  and  one  of  his  several  mmute  illnsira- 
tions  to  the  audience  struck  him  as  somewhat  unique :  *  You  see,'  said  he, '  when 
you  look  atthat  fellow  in  the  red  doak,  which  is  Daniel,  that  he  do  n't  care  a  brass 
fiirthin'  for  the  lion,  and  by  looktn'  clu9t  you  '11  perceive  that  the  lion  do  n't  care  a 
tinker's  d — —  n  for  him  P  That  last  idea  never  struck  us  before  as  a  very  remark- 
able part  of  the  miracle !  .  .  .  Thus,  under  date  of  Juno  seventh,  writes  a  iar 
^  down-east'  friend  to  the  Editor  hereof :  *  I  have  been  reading  your  Knickerbocker 
this  morning  by  the  open  office-window.  I  can  put  my  arm  out  of  the  said  window 
and  drop  a  stone  into  the  Kennebec.  I  can  look  across  the  wide  waves  of  this  old 
hearty  river,  and  what  do  I  see  ?  Kot  buildings  and  wharves,  *  by  a  good  deal ;'  but 
green  and  gloomy  pine-trees,  glowering  into  the  water,  in  whose  ebony  shadows  are 
clustered  the  dead  bodies  of  their  brethren,  the  pine-logs.  How  one  does  love  and 
become  attached  to  an  object  of  nature  from  |^ng  familiarity  therewith !  I  think 
that  I  love  this  river  as  I  should  a  living,  sentient  being.  The  wind  blowing  in  at 
the  window  is  as  if  it  were  dipped  in  oil  *,  there  is  a  smoky  mistiness  in  the  air,  and 
the  songs  of  the  'jolly  raftsmen'  come  fiuntly  and  with  mellow  richness  down  the 
waters.  Down  the  river,  abreast  that  bluff,  are  men  hauling  in  a  net,  wherein  I  dare 
be  sworn  are  the  fat,  stout,  fifteen-pound  salmon.  To-morrow,  an'  I  live,  I  track  up 
a  oertain  brook  I  wot  of,  and  will  essay  to  beguile  the  speckled  beauties  from  the 
waters,  and  will  try  to  forget  certun  rooted  sorrows,  in 

*  Tbk  sweet  reliefe  to  weaiinesa  and  care 
That  friendly  streama  to  fUnting  splrita  bear.' ' 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since,  slow-trickling  with  the  still  unmelted  ice  of  far-off 
Maine,  there  '  comes  us  up'  at  the  sanctum  an  oblong  box,  from  the  veritable  hands 
of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing,  containing  two  trout,  which  were  *  humbly  submitted 
as  beauties;'  and  beauties  they  were,  past  all  perad venture.    '  They  are  the  picked 

and  culled,'  siud  the  kind  donor, '  of  a  little  batch  of  thirteen  which  Tom  L and 

I  took  out  of  *■  Seven*Mile  Stream,'  which  empties  Into  the  Kennebec  about  fifteen 
mUes  north-west  of  this  place.  We  took  them  yesterday.  The  seven-pounder 
came  to  land  compelled  by  the  nerve  of  my  right  arm  ;  the  five-pounder  with  Toh-s. 
They  will  arrive  at  New- York  on  Saturday  morning,  I  hope  fresh  and  in  good  order ; 
they  are  stiff  as  bars  of  iron  now.  Do  you  know  Frank  Forrester  ?  If  yea,  tell 
him  when  you  see  him  what  a  couple  of  youth  fresh  from  Blackbtone  did — albeit 
not '  exactly'  unused  to  the  rod  and  angle.  The  capture  of  them  was  most  ineffiibly 
glorious ;  but  I  can't  go  into  particulars,  as  the  mail  is  closing.    Again  do  I  pray 
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that  they  may  reacli  you  in  good  order,  and  if  yon  are  a  christian,  write  me  and  tell 
me  how  they  did  come  ;  and  if  good,  how  they  tasted.'  *•  Tatted?^ — a  feast  for 
AncxuB !  One  went,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  white  linen  napkin,  to  *  John  Watsbs,' 
best  of  appreciatom ;  and  the  other,  with  its  antecedent  potage  and  subsequent 
ocnirses,  alternating  with  vinous  potables  in  authentic,  *  educated  keeping,'  made  a 
repast  so  delicious  that  the  savor  thereof  stiU  remains  as  vividly  in  the  memory  of 
the  guests  at  that  table  of  ours  as  when  they  joined  in  pledging  the  kindly-thoughtful 
fiiend  of  its  host.  ...  *  I  observe,'  writes  a  Baltimore  correspondent,  '  in  the 
June  number  of  your  Magazine,  a  translation  of  the  '  La9t  Prayer  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Seots.^  At  college,  *  down-east,'  we  used  to  have  the  following,  or  something 
like  it ;  although  I  believe  nobody  can  claim  the  authorship.  It  has  I  think  the  merit 
of  being  tolerably  consonant  with  the  original : 

<  O  Domine  Dbui,  spenvl  in  te, 
O  Care  mt  Jsau,  nunc  libera  me : 
In  dare  catena,  in  miaem  poena, 

Desiderote, 
Langtteodo,  gemendo,  et  gennJIectendO) 
Adoro  imploro  ut  Ilberea  me  V  I 

*  O  Lord  God  ALMionTT,  my  hope  is  in  Tbcb  : 
O  dearest  Lord  Jksus,  now  liberate  me  I 
In  durance  repining,  in  sorrow  declining, 

I  long  alter  Tbrr  : 
With  fiigbs  never  ending,  and  knee  ever  bendiagi 
I  frorship  and  pray  Thxb  to  liberate  meT  sr.  BaavAas. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Daniei.  Setvocte,  a  native  and  long  a  resident  of  this 
metropolis,  involves  a  loss  which  is  keenly  felt  and  deeply  lamented  by  a  wide  circle  of 
firmly-attached  Mends,  and  by  our  public  generally.  We  have  known  Mr.  Sstmoce 
for  many  years ;  he  was  an  early  and  &vorite  correspondent  of  this  Magazine ;  al- 
ways a  friend,  and  not  unfrequently  a  kind  and  judicious  adviser  (without  perhaps 
inferring  that  he  was  such)  of  its  EnrroE ;  a  young  man  of  rare  accomplishments, 
of  various  learning,  and  as  modest  as  he  was  gifted.  We  fully  and  cordially  concur 
in  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  we  take  from  the  ^Evening  PosV  It 
proceeds  from  the  heart  and  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  well ;  and  we  judge,  from 
internal  evidence  only,  that  it  is  Mr.  Guliam  C.  VEarLANCK  who  thus  truly  expresses 
the  particular  and  general  regret  at  the  loss  of  one  so  qualified  by  nature,  education, 
and  taste,  to  reflect  honor  and  happiness  upon  himself  and  his  friends : 

'Tbc  sodden  death  of  this  ezoeDent  and  aooompUsbed  man  has  produced  s  profiMiiid  aenastion  of 
grief  in  the  large  drcle  of  his  firiends.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  extooaive  literary  acquirements. 
He  possessed  a  mind  of  the  highest  colUvation,  embracing  In  its  accomplishments  an  extenslTe  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  toA.  an  equally  pro- 
fbund  acquaintance  with  the  damical  literature  and  languages  of  antiquity.  With  an  assuidity  that 
never  wearied,  and  an  ambition  that  the  temptations  of  easy  enjoyment  eould  never  dissipate,  he 
studied  thoroughly  every  thing  he  undertook,  and  became,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  we  have  ever  met.  Nor  did  these,  his  varied  ao* 
qulremenlB,  destroy  the  practical  and  thoroughly  sensible  character  of  his  mind.  Possessing  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  the  scholar,  with  the  energy  and  apUtude  for  the  ordhuuy  purposes  of  life 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  comUned  in  an  eminent  degree,  qualities  which  are  rarefy  found  among 
InteHectual  men,  and  which  pecnliaily  fitted  him  for  (preat  and  extensive  useMneas.  These  aocom- 
pUahments  were  united  in  him  with  an  unaflbded  modesty  that  gave  a  charm  to  his  eharaeler,  and 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

*  Mr.  Sktxous  graduated  at  Columbia  coU^e,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  admired  fbr 
his  extraordinary  abilitiee  as  a  scholar.  He  pursued  the  profession  of  the  law  for  afew  years,  but  rettn- 
quished  it  for  other  purposes,  until  ill  health  induced  him  to  go  abroad.  While  in  Europe,  where 
be  qient  several  yean  or  his  life,  he  continued  his  studies,  penecting  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  nearly  all  of  which  he  both  nx>ke  and  wrote  with  remanKable  precision  and  oorrectoess. 
In  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  intellectual  resouroea  ot  Europe,  few  men  of  his  age  have  ez- 
oeUed  or  equalled  him. 

*Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
snd  win  knw  remember  him*  as  the  omameot  of  s  circle  in  which  he  waa  adnnind  and  toved  for  Che 
ebarms  of  ms  convewstloni  and  the  modesty  and  manlinea  of  his  character. 
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^It  if  mudi  (o  ttjr,  thai  we  who  bave  known  him  Intimately  for  roofe  thui  twenty  yeaiSi  have 
never  beard  him  tpeak  eril  of  any  man,  nor  at  any  time  oeaae  to  observe  in  manner  or  epeech  the 
moat  refined  and  delicate  proprletiea  of  life.  We  with  that  he  bad  been  more  extmiaivery  kmown, 
that  we  mifl^t  with  greater  efllcacy  oflbr  bis  life  aa  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  yomig  men 
aronnd  na ;  In  bis  nnceaaing  indoatry,  which  accompliahed  eo  much ;  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  bia  taatea,  and  in  the  aotcoaaftil  attainment  of  the  req>ect  and  admiration  of  ali. 

<  filr.  SiTMoum  devoted  the  laat  yean  of  hia  life  to  the  intereata  of  oar  public  achooia,  and  toother 
benevolent  public  Inatitutiona  of  our  city.  He  waa  an  active  manager  or  the  Houae  of  Riribge,  and 
nntil  within  three  duva  of  hia  death  diacharged  the  dutiea  of  that  elation  with  all  the  fideUty  and 
leal  of  hia  active  and  benevolent  mind.' 

Another  oorrespondeDt,  in  a  snbeeqnent  iaine  of  the  same  joonial  whence  the  above 
paragraphs  are  taken,  obaervea ; 

*  Mr.  SsTMOini  was,  aa  you  know,  highly  accompUdied  in  many  bnnchea  of  emdltion,  and  in 
many  of  acienoek  Hia  mind  was  a  treasury  of  varlona  and  exact  knowledge.  He  apc^EC  French  eo 
well  that  in  Paria  they  <mly  knew  he  waa  not  a  Parieian,  and  German  ao  well,  that  among  Gennana 
he  paaaed  for  a  native  of  tne  north  of  their  country ;  and  in  the  literature  of  both  oountriea  he  waa 
well  versed.  Of  ancient  learning,  be  had  ao  much  that  be  might  paaa  for  a  ripe  scholar  any  where 
out  of  Germany.  In  mechanics  and  engineering,  he  waa  so  much  at  home  that  be  met  the  moet  ex- 
perienced men  in  theae  branches  of  aclence  cm  scarcehr  less  than  an  equal  footing.  He  had  studied 
careftilly  the  political  and  social  Inatitutiona  of  the  principal  oountriea  of  Europe,  their  institutions 
of  education,  and  the  character  of  their  people.  With  aO  hia  wealth  of  knowledge  and  erudition, 
he  waa  not  a  man  of  the  doaet,  but  a  man  of  bosineas,  a  man  of  great  practical  good  sense,  and  the 
moat  perfect  readiness  in  making  his  acquiaitiona  serve  both  the  ordinair  and  extraordinary  pur- 
poeea  of  111^  .  . .  Hs  had  resided  much  in  Europe,  Ibr  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  and  had  maide  the 
beat  Qae  of  hia  time  in  collecting  information  of  all  deacriptiona;  but  he  had  grown  weary  of  the 
old  worid,  and  returned  to  live  In  hia  own  country,  with  a  sense  of  what  be  owed  to  it,  and  a  benevo- 
lent wlllingneea  to  be  unoatentatiottaly  uaeftil.  He  is  taken  ftom  the  oommonlty  Just  aa  he  was  be- 
ginning to  dedicate  hia  Cwoltiea,  in  their  highest  strength  and  ripeneas,  to  lla  service.' 

Theae  tribatea  through  the  press  will  expreas  the  estimation  In  which  Mr.  Seymour 
waa  held  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance.  His  death,  by 
intestinal  inflammation,  was  sudden  and  unanticipated.  Scarcely  three  days  before 
his  decease  he  was  present  at  a  metropolitan  dub  of  gentlemen,  where  it  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  meet  hun,  and  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  himself  with  characteristio 
assiduity  and  effectiveness.  As  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  departed  borne  through 
the  broad-aisle  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Amity -street,  near  which  he  had  lived  and 
died,  we  remembered  the  words  of  the  venerable  Fatkr  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara, 
of  Vienna,  which  thirteen  years  before  he  had  translated  from  the  German  for  these 
pages :  *  Life  is  like  a  cloud,  that  fimtastic  child  of  the  summer,  which  is  no  sooner 
bom  than  the  rays  of  the  stm  begin  to  make  an  end  of  him.  Just  so  our  life,  viz 
orimur  nwrimwr  !  Life  is  certain  only  in  uncertainty ;  it  ia  like  a  leaf  on  the  tree,  a 
foam  on  the  sea,  a  wave  on  the  strand,  a  house  on  the  sand.  To-day  red,  to-morrow 
dead ;  to-day  a  comfort  to  all,  to-morrow,  under  the  pall !'  There  ia  a  pregnant  les- 
son to  the  living  in  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Seymour.  One  feebi  that 
many  and  rare  powers,  such  as  his,  are  not  destined  to  be  lost ;  that  fitoultiea  so  wisely 
trained  are  not  to  be  thrown  into  alter  diaose ;  that  '  the  dead,  as  we  oall  them,  do 
not  so  die,  but  carry  our  thoughts  to  another  and  nobler  existence.'  .  .  .  '  Whilk 
taming  over  the  leavea  and  examining  the  contenta  of  '  Coamoa,'  In  a  book-store  re- 
cently,' writes  an  agreeable  westem  oorrespondent,  *  the  derk  stepped  up,  and  open- 
ing the  first  vdiune  to  the  beautiful  engraving  of  Baron  Humbolot,  exclaimed,  in  the 
utmost  aimplunty,  by  way  of  recommending  its  purchase, '  A  beautiful  likeness.  Sir, 
of  Cosmos  !'  In  relating  this  circumstance  to  a  brother  bookseller  shortly  afterward, 
he  mentioned  the  following :  A  fimner,  after  examining  hia  books  for  a  long  time, 
one  day  came  up  to  him  with  a  volume  labelled  on  the  back,  *  Touatt  on  the 
Horse — SKinifER,'  and  asked  him  the  price  of  the  *  Horse-Skinner !'  He  waa  also  In- 
quired of,  at  another  time,  if  he  had  Joseph  CiraAs's  works,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  works  of  Josvraus !'  .  .  .  The  piece  entitied  ^Recollections  of  Childhood* 
has  some  feeling  and  tend«meH  to  recommend  it,  but  it  ia  loo  oardewly  written  to 
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•eonre  it  a  plaoe  in  the  KNicKsKiocKKa  witliont  more  reviaioii  than  we  have  either 
leisure  or  inclination  to  give  it.  One  pwtion  of  it  reminded  na  of  these  pretty  stanas 
of  MiaH.  F.  6ouu>'b: 

*  I  woMDsa  what  they  haTe  done  with  the  pine 

Whave  the  racH>rMst  came  to  ainff ; 
With  the  maple  too,  where  the  waiMfenngYlBe 

SowildljQMdtotiiiK 
Ita  loaded  anna  fWan  boogh  to  bough* 
And  If  they  gather  the  gmpea  there  now, 

*  I  ihoald  Uke  to  know  if  they  Ve  killed  the  bee, 

And  carried  away  the  hive ; 
If  they  *Te  broken  the  heart  of  my  eheanoMree, 

Or  left  it  >ail  to  BorviTe, 
And  ita  moaay  bom  are  showering  down 
Their  looeened  treaaares  of  ihining  brown.* 

CeaTAiN  of  our  oritica  have  laughed  at  oar  friend  and  oorreepondent,  CAaL  Bamon, 
for  miitaking,  in  his  clever  and  trenchant  reply  to  Hon.  HoaAca  Manh,  ^Phoiuties* 
for  a  MOt,  when  it  is  merely  a  ecienoe.  Hardly  either;  bat  if  the  former,  then 
'  Chawlv  TaLLowriiUflH'  if  the  first  *  Phonetic'  His  style  of  orthography  was  espe- 
daUy  rich.  *  Snmtimes/  he  says,  speaking  of  the  varioos  treatment  he  received  at 
diffieffent  tunes  from  hb  mistresB,  *  Mrs.  Shuk/  *  Sumtimes  I  get  kina  and  somlimes 
JUx.'  There  is  another  '  Phonetic'  at  the  West,  aooording  to  the  Boston  Post,  a  lasy 
boy,  who  speUsAHoaaw  Jackson  *&aujAXK.'  .  .  .  *  A  touno  lady  of  my  aoqoain* 
tance,'  says  a  friend  in  a  recent  note  to  the  Snrroa,  *  married  recently,  and  the  mother 
of  her  husband  b^iig  in  very  poor  health,  she  was  taken  immediately  home  by  her 
liege  lord  to  nnrse  and  take  care  of  the '  old  folks.'  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  months 
the  mother  waa  removed  by  death.  The  datifol  and  sympathizing  daoghter-in-law 
thns  expressed  her  grief  at  this  event,  to  a  company  of  her  neighbors,  who  called  in 
to  take  tea  with  her  on  an  afternoon  soon  after  her  sad  bereavement :  '  Oh,  dear !' 
said  she,  ^  how  madh  I  miss  my  poor,  dear  mother !  Why,  seems  to  me  I  can  see  her 
now,  just  as  she  nsed  to  sit  at  the  breakfast-table,  reaching  out  her  fork  for  the  best 
fatato  P  This  reminds  as  of  '  a  man  without  a  tear,'  a  Missoari  husband  at  the 
grave  of  his  wife  i  '  I  have  lost  cows,*  he  said  to  a  neighbor,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  *  I  've  lost  sheep ;  I  've  lost  hosses,  and  I  've  lost  ca&ves ;  but  this  is 
the  wust  of  the  whole  lot !'  .  .  .  Looking  through  an  old  and  well*selected  scr^i- 
book  the  other  day,  belonging  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  we  came  across  a  story  by 
the  late  Willis  Gatlokd  Clabk,  which  has  never  appeared  in  any  of  his  re-pub- 
lished writings.  It  was  written,  we  think,  when  he  was  quite  young ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  (such  perhaps  is  our  fraternal  partiality)  to  possess  more  than  common  merit 
It  is  entitled  ^RetributionJ  We  annex  a  single  pasnge  as  indicative  of  its  style,  pre- 
minng  merely,  that  a  Hessian,  a  violent,  cunning,  revengefol  villain,  having  been  re- 
pulsed by^a  beautiful  girl  to  whom  he  had  proffered  his  bad  heart,  engages  an  Indian 
to  kiU  her  as  ahe  sleeps.    The  closllig  incident  is  striking  and  picturesque ; 

'  On  the  evening  appointed  for  the  nnptlala  of  Julixttx  PaaoivAx^  with  GaoaoK  Latus,  a 
atranger  might  have  dueoTered  a  flickering  light  on  the  yellow  and  erimaon  leavea  of  a  clnater 
of  huge  aah-treea,  which  darkened  the  road*Bide  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  mansion  of 
Captain  PxacivAL.  It  proceeded  from  a  lantern,  held  by  an  old  and  withered  Indian.  As  ita 
raya  fell  apoa  hla  ploughed  and  painted  Tiaage,  they  ditcloaed  a  keen  and  reatleaa  anxiety  of 
eye.  Hia  long  hair  buna  in  atralght  and  damp  maaaea  oo  each  aide  of  his  furrowed  temples, 
and  a  huge  drqp  depended  from  hia  noae,  of  ailTer.  and  ahaped  like  the  ratde  of  a  anake.  Over 
hia  eloae  deer-akin  veat,  triauned  with  the  far  of  the  mink,  waa  braided  a  wide  wampum  belL 
upon  wUch  hung  aerend  acalpa,  of  different  colored  hair,  the  melancholy  rellee  of  murdered 
white  women  and  children.  Hia  whole  appearance  indicated  a  aplrit  frmiliar  with  blood,  and 
thirating  for  deeda  of  rapine  and  cruel^.  He  aaaumed  an  attitude  of  liatening  attention  for  a 
moment,  and  turning  to  the  middle  tree  of  the  group,  which  waa  hollow,  be  exclaimed : 

**Segwweh^ahi* 
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'  The  word  wu  one  of  recognitioii,  and  the  person  rammoned  nuhed  oat  from  the  hollow 
tree  before  htm.    Itwif  the  Hessian  soldier. 

' '  Well,  Slkkfless  ?Mfritmu,*  said  he, '  what  did  you  see  t  Is  the  yonng  soldier  at  Captain 
PncivAL's,  and  does  the  pale  my -head  stay  below  V 

*  *  Yes  r  said  the  Slexplcbs  Pjlnthul  '  His  hoose  is  filled  with  so  many  pale  faces.'  As  ha 
said '  so  many,*  he  lilted  the  foar  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  '  The  doTo-eyed  squaw  no  there. 
She  is  'sleep.    They  keep  watch.    I  no  kill  'em.   1  blind ;  no  see  good  in  evenin*.* 

*  •  Then  the  deed  be  mine  I*  said  the  Hessian.  '  Go  thy  ways,  Paxtmmm,  Here  is  money. 
Keep  thy  month  shut  and  thy  ears  open.    Go  i' 

' '  Hooh  r  said  the  Pantmxk,  as  he  dropped  the  lantern  Into  the  hand  of  the  soldier.  '  Good 
by.  The  big  cannons  of  Mamitou  are  finng  in  the  sky.  The  storm*Bpirlt  is  coming.  I  go  down 
to  mT  wigwam  where  the  big  lake  runs.' 

*  The  8i.sBPX.xss  Panthsb  darted  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  the  soldier  was 
left  in  his  solitude.  A  tempest  had  been  for  some  time  fathering  in  the  west,  and  the  flarties 
of  lightning  were  Tiyid  and  almost  incessant ;  while  the  nowlinff  of  the  thunder  on  the  hoarse 
and  cloudy  wind,  that  sighed  deeply  amid  the  dry  leares  around  him,  added  to  the  dismal  fear- 
fulness  of  the  scene.  A  few  drops  of  rain  were  pattering  on  the  leaTes.  He  lifted  his  finger 
to  his  forehead  in  deep  thought. 

* '  It  is  decided !'  he  muttered  to  himself.  '  She  cannot  live  for  me.  To  decoy  her  Is  impossi- 
ble, against  odds  so  fearful.  She  must  die  for  me  then  I  I  have  said  it,  and  it  shall  be  accom* 
plishedl' 

*  He  drew  from  the  cavity  of  the  tree  a  long  bright  musket.  It  was  of  the  kind  denominated 
■QiMe»'S'«iM,'  Tory  heaTy  and  massive  in  its  construction.  He  blew  out  the  light  in  bis  lan- 
tern, and  moved  toward  the  house  which  sheltered  the  object  of  his  wicked  solicitude. 

*  In  the  rear  of  his  mansion  Captain  PsaciTAL  had  erected  a  long  shed,  in  which  were  kept 
sundry  bee-hives.  The  sweet  produce  of  the  summer  industry  of  their  frugal  occupants  com- 
pensated abundantly  for  this  care.  The  shed  extended  some  distance  into  the  garden  from  the 
end  of  the  dwelling,  at  the  base  of  which  a  few  vines  had  been  planted— had  grown  up,  and 
hung  in  beantifttl  festoons  about  the  window-shutters  of  the  chamber  appropriated  to  Miss 

PBaCXYAl.. 

'  The  Hessian  approached  the  shed ;  he  placed  his  gun  in  a  water  conductor  which  run  along 
its  humble  eaves ;  and  mouotiiig  into  the  Dranchesot  a  peach-tree  not  yet  disrobed  of  all  its 
rich  fruit,  he  gained  the  ridge  of  the  rude  shelter,  and  liil^ng  his  musket,  walked  stealthily  up 
to  the  window.  He  drew  aside  the  still  green  vines  which  mantled  about  it.  and  looked  care- 
fidly  in.  It  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lovely  and  Innocent  girl,  about  whose  steps  he  had 
hung  like  a  hungry  lion.  A  lamp  stood  on  a  plain  but  rich  table  beneath  a  mirror.  Miss  Pxa- 
cnrAx.  was  in  prayer.  Her  polished  shoulders  were  carelessly  and  but  half  invested  in  her 
shawl,  and  her  fine  chesnut  hair  fell  In  glossy  waves  upon  her  neck  and  bosom,  as  she  knelt  in 
her  night  dress  by  the  bed-side,  with  the  Bible  open  before  her.  Her  little  sister  lay  in  bed ; 
her  lignt  tresses  breaking  out  from  a  lawn  cap,  and  shadowing  a  fair  young  cheek,  which  seemed 
•tained  with  roses.  The  small  hands  of  Miss  Pxbcival  were  clasped  together  on  the  inspired 
sage ;  and  as  she  occasionally  lifted  upward  her  tesfful  and  soiritoal  eyes,  or  drooped  the  long 
lashes  over  them  in  the  humility  of  devotion,  her  face  secmea  impressed  with  the  passionless 
sanctity  of  an  angeL  -• 

'  The  Hessian  was  moved,  and  for  some  moments  seemed  panting  in  the  indecision  of  a  super- 
natural suspense.  The  storm  had  now  arisen  in  its  fury ;  the  rain  came  down  in  heavy  fioods ; 
while  the  voice  of  the  thunder  was  deep  and  almost  continual.  The  wide  and  distant  landscape 
which  surrounded  the  cottage  would  ever  and  anon  open  from  afar  at  the  glance  of  the  light- 
ning, onlv  to  be  swallowed  in  a  moment  by  the  '  jaws  of  darkness.' 

'  •  I  wiU  do  it  tuno ."  muttered  the  soldier  as  he  drew  back ;  '  I  will  send  her  to  the  God  she  la 
entreating ;  I  shall  but  add  an  angel  to  heaven.'  He  retreated  a  few  paces  on  the  roof,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  poplar,  whose  sere  branches  trembled  over  the  shed ;  he  raised  the  musket 
to  his  breast ;  he  pointed  it  directly  at  the  heart  of  Julixttb  PiacivAx.,  and  fired.  The  instm- 
ment  missed  its  fire.  *  Curse  the  gun  I*  he  whispered,  as  he  drew  It  to  his  side.  He  renewed 
the  powder  in  the  pan,  and  drew  the  weapon  again  to  his  breast.  A  motion  of  Miss  Psscival 
caused  him  to  move ;  he  slowly  lifted  his  gun,  as  if  to  pause  for  a  steadier  hand  and  mere  com- 
posed nerve.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  Again  he  elevated  the  deadly  engine,  and  proceeded  to 
take  aim.  It  was  his  last  movement  In  an  instant  the  tree  above  him  was  rent  and  crackling 
In  the  lightning  of  heaven.  The  subtile  fire  struck  his  glittering  Instrument  of  desth  and  crime ; 
the  barrel  was  fused  in  the  fierceness  of  the  flame ;  the  stock  was  splintered  into  countless 
atoms  in  his  hands;  the  red  torrent  rushed  into  his  bosom ;  one  loud  groan,  blended  with  the 
thunder,  and  the  guilty  soul  of  the  Hessian  was  before  its  God  !' 

The  young  lady  whose  life  is  thus  providentially  saved  marries  her  chosen  lover, 
and  the  denouement  is  just  such  as  is  proper  in  all  similar  cases.  .  .  .  '  C.  L.  B.' 
relates  an  inimitable  story,  which  illustrates  one  kind  of  *  human  natnr\'  It  is  to 
the  following  efl^t.  The  scene  is  a  cock-pit,  which  is  a  good  way  ahead  of  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  our  own.  There  is  a  ^High-oomh  Cock  and  a  ZfOio-comb  Cock' 
representing  the  *  high'  and  *  low'  of  '  the  game/  and  the  warfiire  has  begtm.  A  few 
bouts,  a  few  sharp  ^  digs/  and  the  '  sport'  is  at  its  height  '  Hoorah !'  says  a  confi- 
dent better,  leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  pit  with  both  elbows,  and  peering  intently  at 
the  feathered  combatants, '  Hoorah  for  the  high-comb  cock !  Hoorah  I  Hoorah  for 
the  high-oomb  oock  I    A  dollar  on  the  high-comb  cock  t'    A  negro, '  his  next  friend,' 
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aooepted  the  chanenge,  and  took  the  stake.    '  Hoorah !'  oontmned  the  better,  *  hoonh 

for  the  high-comb  ooek !  hoorah — for — the — high hoorah!  hoorah!  hoorah!' — 

Here  the  '  high-eomb  ooek'  began  apparently  to  get  the  worst  of  it ;  and  the  better 
«cmtinned  more  oaatiotuly :  '  Hoorah  for  the — ibr  the — hoorah  for  the  high^ — here 
s  aerere  '  dig'  laid  *  high-oomb'  for  a  moment  on  his  back,  and  this  was  the  tuning- 
point:  '  Hoorah,'  continued  our  hedger, ' hoorah  for  the  2oi0-oomb  cock !  hoorah  for 
itut  low-oomb  each  !  give  it  to  hun,  litUe  fellow !  go  it !  that 's  right !  pat  it  into  him ! 
Hoorah  for  the  Uw-cmnh  cock !'  And  well  did  the  *  low-comb'  deserve  this  applansei 
&r  he  *■  straitened  ont'  his  antagonist  in  the  next  round ;  and  as '  high-comb'  oonld  n't 
^  oome  to  time,'  victory  was  declared  in  his  favor.  '  Well,  give  me  the  stakes,'  said 
the  hedger  to  the  negro.  '  WytSti  \  e'yah !  gness  not  /'  replied  CurrEB, '  yon  bet  on 
dat  high-comb  cock,  and  de  money  is  mine !'  ^  No,  no ;  did  n't  yon  hear  me  hoorah 
for  the  low-comb  cock  7  Did  n't  I  hoorah  IoimI  for  the  low-comb  cock  ?'  ^  Tea,  e'yah  I 
e'yah !  yon  did  so,'  answered  the  negro,  *  bnt  yon  htt  on  the  high-comb  cock,  s  'elp 
me  Bob  !'  <  WeO,'  said  the  artful  dodger,  scratching  his  head,  *•  I  ain't  goin'  to  get 
faito  t  dispute  with  yon,  and  I  don't  want  to  quarrel;  but  Itell  you  what  111 
do;  you  give  me  my  dollar,  and  you  keep  your 'n;  and  d — n  me  if  I'll  ever  het 
with  a  nigger  agHn  P  And  in  this  way  a '  settlement'  was  effected.  .  .  .  Aroixo 
AHD  CoirPAirr  may  as  well  shut  up  shop.  Their  vocation  is  done ;  they  are  *  dead 
broke,'  and  can't  pay  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  '  Thomas  Randall,  a  resident  of 
Katon,  New-Hampshire,'  in  his  ^Farmer^a  Meditations  and  Shepherd*»  Songa^^  has 
eolipeed  the  whole  concern,  and  driven  them  f^om  the  market.  His  verse  is  in  the  form 
of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Watts,  and  the  volume  looks  like  a  small  sheep-skin 
hymn-book.  We  must  afford  our  readers  a  taste  of  its  contents.  In  the  preface  we 
are  told  that  the  writer  '  may  be  considered  by  some  as  incapable  of  imparting  any 
useful  instruction  to  the  literati;  but  let  the  reader  of  these  poems  be  careful,  and 
judge  not  rashly  concerning  the  work.  With  a  pleasing  variety  of  metre,  our  author 
has  composed  this  volume  of  poems,  which  cannot  fail  to  amuae  both  the  aged  and 
the  youth.'  There  ia  some  amusement  in  the  book,  certainly,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
demonstrate.    The  author,  in  his  '  introductory  remarks'  in  verse,  says  of  his  work : 


*'  It  ie  destonM  for  to  amme, 
And  not  deslgnM  for  to  abuse ; 
But  to  awake  the  human  kind, 
And  give  a  lustre  to  the  mind. 


<  For  I  have  pan'd  fh>m  thing  to  thing, 
Assisted  by  a  generona  spring; 
My  passions  lighted  to  a  flame. 
While  reason  Eekl  a  steady  rein.' 


We  proceed  at  once  to  present  our  readers  with  a  selection  fh>m  Mr.  Randall's 
*■  various  writings'  in  verse,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  great  ver- 
aatility  in  compontion.  Poem  third,  ^The  Flotoery  Mount,  in  common  metre,  is  on 
tiie  eleventh  page : 

( Trees  and  shrubs  did  wave  in  air, 
While  lilies  showM  a  tpoOem  Ikir: 
Pinks  and  riolets,  it  is  true, 
Show'd  a  red  and  crimson  hue: 
The  groTe,  tlie  orchard,  and  the  fleld, 
O  what  beaotiea  they  did  yieU! 

<The  ox  he  reared  his  lofbr  bead : 
The  horse  moved  olT  wltn  nimble  soeed; 
The  lambs  were  skipping  o*er  the  faiiU ; 
The  sheep  were  sipping  at  tlie  riU ; 
The  ants  were  grpvelling  in  the  dust: 
They  cuUM  the  worm  to  quench  their  thinL' 


^T  WAS  OQ  a  distant,  flowVy  mount, 
I  sat  me  down  for  to  recount, 
And  callM  to  mind  those  distant  things 
Which  in  rast  creation  sfNrings : 
There  in  pensive  silence  sit, 
With  the  earth  beneath  my  feet. 

<I  turned  mv  eves  fw  to  behold  — 
A  thousand  puneis  round  me  roIl*d! 
While  earth  stood  by  in  liTing  green; 
Beasts  and  birds,  they  might  be  seen; 
Fish  and  insects,  it  is  true ; 
All  were  present  to  my  view. 


Onthethfarteenthpageeommenoeaapoem  inlong  metre,  whiehin  vigor  and  strength 
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of  execution  u  fvHy  equal  to  the  jpnoeding  lines.    It  bean  the  Moitoiu  title,  <  QodH 
Work*  demand  AtUntion ;' 


<  Wbbk  we  do  behold  both  the  taod  tad  the  tea, 
And  think  of  their  Author,  bow  great  he  miut  be : 
When  we  sunrey  the  valleys  and  mountaina  all 

around, 
We  11  tune  up  our  yoioee  his  praiaea  to  Bound. 

(The  Btaia  now  in  heaven  were  made  by  deeign, 
And  each  by  reflection  do  brilliantly  ahine; 
Ihay  ahow  their  great  Author  both  powerful  and 

wiae, 
Who  set  them  all  In  order  to  beautiiy  the  akiea. 

(Ibe  earthj  when  she  la  clothed  in  her  green  attire, 
Her  complicated  beauttea  we  much  do  admire: 
It  ahowa  the  great  Author  both  powetftal  and 

kind. 
And  in  hia  acts  of  wladom  ia  human  and  divine. 

(Tlie  wind  la  now  blowing,  it  sweeps  o^er  the  land ; 
The  aea  is  always  tnmbUug  and  daahing  on  the 

sand; 
The  flshea  they  are  sporting  and  skipping  in  the 


Or  In  the  briny  ocean,  wherever  they  be. 

*1be  beantlea  of  nature  I  positive  declarer 
They  fill  US  all  with  wonder,  for  every  tnlng  is 

rare; 
The  lovely  pear  and  ^>ple,  the  peach  and  cheny 

too, 
Whoae  taste  la  most  deUdooa  and  pleaaaot  for 

to  view. 

( The  wheat,  com  and  bailey^  that  grow  both  rank 

and  good, 
Potatoes,  rye  and  onions,  are  quite  delidoua  food: 
The  earth  it  will  support  them  and  keep  them 

by  her  ride. 
And  conalantly  oefend  them  ftom  the  okL  roar- 
ing tide. 

(The  earth  la  our  mother,  with  her  ten  thonaaiMl 

springs: 
Bbe  opens  wide  her  bosom,  and  round  her  bless* 

inga  flings; 


Bfae  will  support  her  children,  right  firam  one 

common  stock: 
They  feed  upon  her  bountiea,  and  round  her 

body  flock. 


*  Her  sons  they  are  variona  in  every  state  and  climes. 
The  orange  tree  of  India,  the  lemon  and  the  lime : 
The  cocoa  tree  beside  them,  it  is  both  taU  and 

trim; 
While  lovely  nota  are  growing  and  gradng  evacy 

limb. 


*  The  earth  she  is  generous  to  all  her  sons  of  need  ; 
She  nurses  them  with  caution,  and  will  preaerro 

their  seed: 
Her  sons  they  are  various  In  every  state  and  dime  v 
She  painta  them  with  good  cotoia  upon  the  ahorea 

of  time. 


*The  lily  and  roey,  the  pink  and  violet  too, 
She  painta  them  with  good  oolora,  which  makee 

them  fi&ir  to  view ; 
Some  have  roey  foeesi  anl  some  are  blue  or  while, 
And  all  present  good  gracea  for  to  enchant  the 

ai^u. 


(Earth  opena  wide  her  boaom,  ahe  norsea  evMr 

chiM, 
And  to  their  wanting  appetitea  la  ever  good  and 

kind: 
Her  Joys  they  are  moderate,  and  in  her  acMTOwa 

mute; 
She  gives  them  all  good  Juicea,  still  working  ai 

the  root 


^Bhe  la  a  Ihdtflil  mother,  likewiae  a  conatant 

bride, 
And  heaven  is  her  husband,  now  standing  by  her 

aide; 
He  blesnee  her  with  breezes  and  sends  her  Uj^t 

and  heat. 
And  water  in  a  plenty  to  waah  her  humble  Beat' 


A  Btriking  poem,  in  irregular  ahort-metre,  may  be  found  on  page  aizty-flixtk.    It  ia 
entitled  ^Matrimonial  Comforts,'*    We  annex  two  powerful  stanzas ; 


(  Wbikb  husband  and  wife  do  agree, 
And  never  give  paasion  the  reins. 

Their  comforts  wlU  flow  like  the  aea. 
And  save  them  much  trouble  and  paina. 


( If  noug&t  but  a  dinner  of  herba, 

Contentment  will  sweeten  the  meal, 
KriMwding  a  feast  of  the  herda. 
Where  hatred  Lb  nipping  the  heel' 


Mr.  Randall  visits  ^ProdigaW  with  the  entire  weight  of  his  '  lofty'  arm.    Whai 
a  picture  he  do  draw  of  'em !    Listen : 


'  How  lofty  and  proud  is  their  talk  i 

Tlieir  necks  tney  reftue  Cor  to  l>end; 
Quite  often  we  And  in  their  talk 
Some  bitter  ezpresaiona  they  aend. 

*  They  pompously  whiff  the  dgar. 
And  swell  at  the  sniq>  of  the  whip; 

Sweet  parental  feelings  they  mar. 
And  every  flnrtearment  they  nip. 


( The  prodigal  sons,  to  be  sure, 
Do  ever  give  looae  to  their  reia; 

Dem>iBing  aU  counsel  that's  pure, 
Their  filthy  deeigns  for  to  gain. 

( When  parenia  are  said  to  be  rich, 
Great  treaaurea  aie  laid  up  in  atore ; 

How  this  does  their  children  bewitch, 
When  they  do  thoaa  treasorea  expIOKe.' 


'  The  Cholera^  proved  a  theme  suitable  for  the '  lofty'  reach  of  Mr.  Randall's  mvse, 
Tlie  effioot  of  that  dread  epidemic  in  this  dty  was  as  follows : 
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^Kbw-Yobb  dtjr.  I  *v»  been  lold. 
This  contagion  through  tt  >troUM) 
Lat  110  deadly  Tenfleanoe  lUL 
Laid  them  Ufeleas  by  the  wall. 

<  Wit  and  beauty  were  delled; 
Wealth  and  honor  puab'd  aside; 
No  distinction  conla  be  plead 
To  MTe  them  fhun  a  dying  bed. 


« Tbe  doelan  eaai  began  their  dfUl, 
Tried  the  force  of  lance  and  pill; 
Physic  in  provision  flowM, 
Btmnacha  fill'd  and  bowela  How^d* 

'  Noble  means  were  well  applied, 
And  the  wiaeet  akill  was  tried. 
But  abortive  moetly  proved : 
Oholem  like  a  ^^i  moved!* 


Very  tooching,  in  '  Poem  xcviii,'  are  the  ^Remarkt  on  the  Death  of  Mile*  Shorey,^ 
^  ney  breathe  the  very  spirit  of — Thomab  Randall.  We  quote  six  random 
■tamas,  the  beet  in  the  *  poem :'  , 


'  Wbbn  accidental  deaUi  apt 
T  Is  dolelhl  to  the  eyes  aud 
Of  all  who  hear  the  fl<^einn  sound, 
And  see  processions  forming  round. 

*  When  accidental  death  takes  place, 
Boll  tean  bedew  the  friendly  race ; 
Like  ciystal  pearls  run  tridUing  down, 
With  B^hfl  Slid  Bobs  upon  the  ground. 

*  Mass  Bborbt,  flfteen  months  of  age, 
In  haste  has  quit  his  (hvorite  stage, 
By  oil  of  vitriol  spili'd  on  him, 

And  was  consumed  by  the  flame ! 


( This  child,  who  suffered  by  this  Are, 
His  lhUier*B  name  was  Nbjmiiiab, 
Who  is  a  real  (Kendly  man : 
Hto  loving  mother's  name  was  Abb. 

« To  gratify  his  childish  wish. 
He  spiUM  the  oil  upon  his  fiesh ; 
Kan  o*er  his  frame  in  various  ways, 
And  swept  him  off  within  three  daysl 

*  But  MiLBs — we  hope  his  spirit  fliea 
In  purer  climes  bevond  the  skies; 
Finds  pleasure  ftv  oeyond  the  Jar, 
With  vitriol  fire  his  4oe  to  mar.* 


Idr.  Randall,  m  hia  closing  *  poem,'  whieh  he  impionaly  dedicates  to  his  *  Hearenly 
Fathsa,'  tells  na : 


'Tbovob  my  writings  are  not  handsomei 
Yet  some  beauties  may  be  seen ; 

And  if  never  termed  handaome. 
Every  rank  they  may  convene. 

*Flt  for  saint  and  fit  for  sinner. 
Fit  for  all  the  worid  at  large ; 

Giving  each  or  aO  a  dinner. 
If  from  it  do  not  emerge.' 


( What  I 've  wrote  and  what  I 've  apokfliii 

Much  of  it  is  rare  and  new ; 
And  it  is  a  real  token 
Lifted  up  to  public  view. 

*  It's  a  sign  to  ev^y  party. 

That  is  round  earth's  rode4iill ; 

This  I  write  both  pure  and  hearty, 
It 's  designed  for  (me  and  aU,' 


We  most  now  take  reluctant  leave  of  o«r  gveat  poet,  with  the  aasuranoe,  that  in  our 
hnmhle  opinion  he  is  a  stupid,  ignorant  ass.  There  is  not  a  single  decent  unatohn 
yene  or  line  in  his  whde  book  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Second  only  in  inai^ty 
to  the  writer  of  the  execrable  doggerel  that  makes  up  the  contents  of  this  volume,  ia 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Joadan,  who  ediu  it,  and  makes  it  still  more  ridiculous  by  iJie 
specimen  which  he  gives  us  of  hi*  own  powers  of  composition.  Randall  and 
Jordan  !  *  Par  nobUe  Fratrum  /'  .  .  .  We  had  proposed  to  ourselves  the  con- 
rideeation,  in  the  present  number,  of  several  pictures  in  the  National  Academy  of 
De$ign;  but  the  great  length  of  several  of  the  articles  in  the  body  of  our  Magaxine 
has  compelled  ua  to  omit  much  that  we  had  prepared  for  insertion  in  this  department 
We  had  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  great  pictures  of  Durand,  the  first  of  our 
landscape-painters,  as  well  aa  upon  the  well-conceived  and  executed  works  of  Kknsxtt 
and  CuuacH.  Mr.  Thomas  Doitoiitt  must  look  to  hia  laurels,  ibr  he  is  about  being 
eclipsed  in  his  own  field  by  the  younger  members  of  hia  beautiful  profession.  Mr. 
Doughty  has  two  clever  pictures  in  the  collection,  which  have  less  of  the  manneriom 
that  has  characterized  his  previous  efforts;  a  mannerism  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  greatly  lessens  the  value  and  interest  of  a  pictnre  from  hia  pencil.  Speak- 
ing of  painting,  by-the-by,  reminds  us  to  say,  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Brent,  the  dis- 
tinguished landscape-painter,  has  now  upon  his  easel,  at  his  residence  in  South- 
Brooklyn,  two  of  the  finest  paintings  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  iiGK»le  pencil.  We 
know  of  no  modiem  ajrtial  whose  improvement  haa  been  so  marked  aa  that  of  Mr . 
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Bebmt.  His  oknids,  atrial  penpeotlTe,  distances,  and  eepeoiaHy  hia  foliage,  in  these 
later  piotnres  iVom  his  hand,  are  very  rarely  surpassed.  His  landscapes  command  a 
ready  sale,  at  his  own  prices,  which  we  may  add  are  by  no  means  extrayagant.  .  .  .  Wi 
perceive,  from  a  passage  in  the  last  letter  of  the  able  London  correspondent  of  the 
^Courier  and  Enquirer^  dafly  jonmal,  that  *■  Andbason,  the  Tragedian,'  who  had 
taken  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  has  been  compelled  to  close  that  establishment,  through 
the  influences  of  '  old  pieces,  an  inefficient  company,  and  a  most  egotistical  reliance 
upon  his  own  powers.'  Amokeson  himself,  however,  as  it  spears,  charges  his  fiulure 
upon  the  *■  vitiated  tastes  of  the  public  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.'  *  Vitiated 
tastes  of  the  public !'  Ihe  trnih  is,  Anderson  in  this  country  was  an  actor  of  *  ter- 
tiary formation,'  geologically  speaking.  He  had  no  gemut — not  a  partide :  he  hid 
'  stage  talent'  merely,  with  a  thin  varnish  of  borrowed  '•  genius ;'  and  hence  the  man 
was  never  lost  in  any  character  he  assumed.  We  heard  him  several  times,  and  our 
first  impression  of  him  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  aO  we  afterward  saw  of 
him.  The  ^  Courier^  mentions  an  instance  of  personal  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Andbeson  which  does  him  little  credit.  It  is  precisely  such  men,  however,  whom  a 
transient,  Hi-based  reputation  inflates  and  lifts  above  the  memory  of  the  lower  rounds 
of  the  ladder,  from  the  insecure  heights  of  which  they  so  soon  *  topple  down  head- 
long.' We  remember  a  kindred  instance  of  '  bad  taste,'  to  say  the  least,  in  Mr. 
Andbeson.  We  were  dining  with  a  party  of  friends  at  the  table-d'h6te  of  the  Astor 
House,  and  chanced  to  be  seated  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Mr.  Andbeson,  who  had  re* 
oeived  from  several  kindly-meaning  but  not  perhaps  sufficiently  self-respectful  persons 
invitations  to  take  wine  with  them.  They  had  perhaps  seen  him  in  '  the  mimic  scene' 
at  the  Park  Theatre  the  night  before,  and  wished  to  pay  him  a  compliment  Kind-- 
ne§$  certainly  was  intended ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Andbeson's 
^)preciative  gratitude  for  a  well-meant  courtesy  was  effectuaUy  established,  when  we 
heard  him  say  to  the  servant,  who  had  presented  a  gentleman's  wine  to  him,  looking 
at  the  cirde  of  glasses  around  him,  *  What  did  you  say  your  friend^*  name  is  ?'  That 
insolent,  snobbish  question  should  have  gone  back  with  the  bottle.  .  .  .  Messes. 
Steinobe  and  Townbbnd  have  issued,  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  a  third  edi- 
tion of  ^TAs  Literary  Remain*  of  the  late  Willie  Gaylord  Clark:  It  contains  the 
<  Ollapodiana'  papers,  various  other  miscellaneous  prose-sketches,  and  his  poetical 
writings,  together  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  criticisms  upon  his  writings,  etc.  .  .  .  Wiix 
some  reader  oblige  us  with  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  stanzas  ?  They 
were  lodged  in  our  memory  many  years  ago,  and  we  have  quite  forgotten,  if  we  ever 
knew,  the  name  of  the  author.  The  lines  bore  as  a  motto  the  aspiration  of  the  sacred 
poet, '  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  the  dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest :' 


*6o  prayed  the  PMlmlst  to  be  ttw 

from  mortal  bonds  and  earthly  thrall; 
And  such,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  be 

Fall  oft  the  heartrbreathed  prayer  of  all ; 
And  when  life's  latest  aands  we  rore, 

With  filtering  foot  and  aching  breast, 
Shall  sigh  for  wings  that  waft  the  dove, 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

*  While  hearts  are  Toong  and  hopes  are  his^ 

A  fiilry  dream  doth  life  appear ; 
Iks  sights  are  beaaty  to  the  eye, 

Its  lounds  are  music  to  the  ear; 
But  soon  It  glides  ftom  youth  to  age ; 

And  of  its  Joys  no  more  popeoBBod, 
We,  like  the  c^>tiye  of  the  cage, 

Would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest 


^  Jb  ours  fUr  woman*B  angel  smile, 

All  bright  and  beautiful  as  day  ? 
So  of  her  cheek  and  eye  the  while, 

Time  steals  the  rose  and  dims  the  ray; 
She  wanders  In  the  spirit  land, 

And  we,  with  epeechleas  grief  oppreesed, 
As  o'er  the  mouldering  form  we  staod, 

Would  gladly  share  her  place  of  rest. 

'Beyond  the  hills,  beyond  the  sea, 

Oh,  for  the  piniora  of  a  dove  I 
Oh.  for  the  morning's  wtnga  to  flee 

Away  and  be  with  those  I  love  I 
When  all  is  fled  that 's  bright  and  fUr, 

And  life  is  but  a  wintry  waste. 
This,  this  at  last  must  be  our  prayer, 

To  *  flee  away  and  be  at  rest" 
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Gbo»ob  H.  Bokkr,  Esq.,  author  of  ^Calaffnoa^  and  *  Anne  BoUyn^  has,  we  are 
infonned  by  a  literary  fnend,  finished  a  new  tragedy,  which  will  be  prodnoed  before 
pnUication.  We  are  not  at  liber^  to  give  the  name  of  his  last  prodaotion,  but  from 
what  we  know  of  Mr.  Bokek,  we  can  aasnre  his  many  admirers  that  it  will  not 
disappoint  their  expectations.  Onr  opinion  has  already  been  expressed,  that  he  is  not 
only  the  first  and  only  trnly  dramatic  poet  in  America,  bat  one  of  the  first  of  modem 
times.  Strong,  idiomatic  and  terse,  full  of  sweetness  and  pathos,  his  plays  are  no  leas 
remarkable  for  their  poetry  than  for  the  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  stage  business  and  scenic  effect,  which  they  CTince  and  demon- 
strate. .  .  .  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  the  poet  and  artist,  has  recently  sailed  for 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Read  intends  making  the  tour  of  England, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Greece,  writing  letters  by  the  way  for  the  *  Tribune*  daily  jour- 
nal He  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  tour  and  a  speedy  recovery  of  his  wonted 
health.  ...  A  good  deal  amused  to-day  in  the  perusal  of  a  note  from  a  genial  and 
cordially-esteemed  friend.  We  annex  a  passage  which  we  conceive  *■  too  good  to  be 
lost:'  *  Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  written  a  poem  upon  *  Happiness.'  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  merely  give  yon  the  four  lines  which  I  con- 
aider  best,  by  way  of  sample,  viz : 

*Hs  dmined  the  cup  ct  hsppinen, 

When  flowing  to  the  brim, 
And  tamed  the  cup  the  wrong  tide  up  — 
What  was  there  left  for  him  V 

'  Kow  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  criticirfhs  which  may  be  made  on  these  four  lines : 
As  for  instance,  that  they  should  be  divided  into  five  parts,  more  or  less  *,  nor  do  I  &il 
to  see  that  they  are  liable  to  the  same  misconstruction  which  I  put  upon  the  act  of 
Kavanaoh,  when  *  he  sat  down  on  a  moeey  trunk  (which  gave  way  beneath  him)  and 
crumbled  into  dust.'  In  my  poem  it  is  1^  doubtful  whether  the  cup  of  happiness  or 
the  hero  of  the  tale  himself  was  the  thing  flowing  to  the  brim.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  cup  of  happiness  could  not  be  drained  when  or  while  flowing  to  the  brinL 
This  would  seem  conclusive  that  it  must  have  been  the  man  who  was  flowing  in  this 
unusual  manner.  But  then  if  he  were  flowing  to  the  brim  how  could  he  hold  any 
more? — much  less  drain  an  entire  cup ?  Upon  the  whole,  although  I  wrote  the 
poem,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  decide  this  question,  and  waive  the  whole  criticism  en- 
tirely. What  /  look  at  is  the  admirable  sentiment  of  these  lines,  and  the  action  of 
the  man  himself.  He  not  only  drained  dry  the  cup  of  happiness  at  a  draught,  but  to 
render  the  thing  conclusive  : 

^He  turned  the  cup  the  wrong  side  up.' 

Of  course,  here  is  for  him  an  end  of  th^  whole  matter,  as  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose. In  fiict,  ihe  poem  goes  on  to  say,  that  such  was  the  remark  of  certain  inter- 
meddlers  who  were  attending  to  this  man's  concerns  instead  of  their  own : 

(  But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light 
That  showed  the  rogoes  they  lled.^ 

He  turned  the  cup  the  right  side  up,  had  it  filled  again,  and  now  he  did  not  toss  it 
off  at  a  single  throw,  as  did  the  friend  of  John  Waters  his  glass  of  *  Scuppernong 
wine,'  but  quietly  sipped  it  through  the  long  straw  of  a  strict  morality,  and  at  last  in 
the  maturity  of  his  age,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  leaving  a  few  drops  of 
the  precious  liquor  in  his  cup,  just  sufficient  to  tell  what  had  been  in  it    This  pocm^ 
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in  my  judgment,  is  altogether  beyond  the  age,  and  therefore  I  have  transmitted  it 
direotly  to  the  ^  latest  posterity ;'  and  I  fear  that  in  my  haste,  I  may  have  sent  it  a  Httle 
beyond  the  mark.'  In  short,  it  is  ImnU  !  The  day  after  I  left  yon  I  went  to  Gape  Cod. 
There  I  stopped  at  a  beautifnl  place  within  a  few  rods  of  two  crystal  ponds  in  which 
the  owner  assured  me  were  at  least  a  million  of  spotted  trout,  weighing  from  two 
pounds  downward,  all  of  which  he  gave  me  permission  to  '  take,  carry  away  and 
convert  to  my  own  use.'  There  are  boats  in  which  yon  can  be  conveyed  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  sea,  and  when  there,  you  can  catch  any  quantity  of  blue  fish,  tsiit<^| 
etc,  while  your  boatman  are  gathering  for  you  the  Attest  oysters.  When  shall  we 
go  there  ?  Answer  the  question.  Rely  upon  me  that  this  is  no  fiction,  like  that  tale 
about  the  cup  of  happiness.'  When  we  go  '  down  east,'  which  we  hope  at  mame  pe- 
riod during  the  summer  to  do,  there  be  many  places  which  we  shall  hope  to  visit — and 
Cape  Cod  (in  the  *  good  company'  of  our  correspondent)  is  oi  them.  .  .  .  ^  Can  yon 
inibrm  a  lady-iriend,'  writes  a  northern  correspondent,  who  is  the  author  of  the  lines : 

<  Tm  dmrcb-Tird  bean  an  added  alooe, 
The  fireakle  uiowi  a  yaoani  cbair  V 

Tea,  Madam;  they  are  by  Henkt  Nbelb,  an  Bnglish  poet,  long  since  dead.  They 
are  from  a  poem  entitled  ^An  Ode  to  Memory,*  with  the  motto  from  Job,  *  Man  giveth 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?'    We  give  the  stanzas  entire : 


* Ahd  where  ia  he?  not  bv  ber  aide 

Wboae  every  want  he  lored  to  tend ; 
Not  o'er  tboee  valleys  wandering  wide, 

Where,  sweetly  lost,  he  oft  would  wend ; 
That  form  beloved  be  marks  no  more, 

Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  see: 
Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before, 

And  ahe  SB  Ikir  —  bi^  wbere  la  be  T 

*  Ah,  no  I  the  radiance  Is  not  dim. 

That  used  to  KiM  his  fiivorite  hill ; 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 
But,  ah  I  his  home  is  not  as  ftdr  — 

Ne^ected  must  his  garden  be ; 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  th«e. 

And  seem  to  whisper,  ^  Where  is  he  T* 


( Hta  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall. 

But  where  is  now  the  proud  display? 
His  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame  —  but  where  are  they  t 
And  be,  aa  some  tall  rock  that  stands 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea, 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands, 

Beemed  proudly  strong  —  oh,  where  U  he  t 

<The  church-vard  bean  an  added  stone, 

The  flreaide  shows  a  vacant  chair. 
Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone, 

And  death  displays  bis  banner  there ; 
The  life  is  gone,  the  breath  has  fled. 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be; 
The  well  known  form,  the  welcome  tread, 

Ob  !  where  are  thcgr,  and  where  is  hef 


An  old  and  true  friend  has  been  so  good  as  to  forward  to  us  an  account  of  the 
services  at  the  recent  Dedication  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  of  Syracute,  NeW' 
York ;  an  edifice  whose  architectural  beauty  is  an  ornament  to  the  flourishing  (uty  to 
which  it  owes  its  erection.  The  Sabbath  on  which  it  was  dedicated  was  one  of  re- 
markable brightness  and  purity ;  the  *  solemn  courts'  of  the  beautiftil  temple  were 
erowded  with  members  of  the  church  and  other  auditors,  and  the  services  were  of 
the  highest  interest.  In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Diwrrr, 
of  this  city,  who  seems  to  have  won  all  snfirages  by  his  fervor  and  eloquence.  His 
text  was  in  Paul's  words :  '  Nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed,  for  I  know  in  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  Ha  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  Him  until  that  day.'  We  annex  a  brief  sketch  of  this  discourse  in  the 
wohls  of  our  friend.  It  has  in  it,  to  our  conception,  the  materials  of  a  great  moral 
picture, such  as  Cole's  'Voyage  of  Life,'  or  such  as  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been, 
pcdnted  from  the  *  Pilgrims'  Progress'  of  Buntam  : 

t  ArrsK  soliciting  a  clear  perception  of  the  light  he  desired  to  throw  upon  the  8atr)ect,  namely, 
the  liflu  «/  a«  «««/,  by  which  he  meant,  not  the  Ught  of  reason  or  nature,  the  light  by  which  we 
peroelve  the  relattoos  of  maUrial  with  spiritual  thlnga,  but  the  light  by  which  we  reeognise  oar  eoia- 
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iraiiCA  with  God,  tad  the  fekOons  of  <  tfiHtmal  tbii^  with  ipiritiul ;'  the  Hght  by  which,  tttrongfh 
Ihith,  we  receive  hidden  tnitbs  with  a  stronger  and  clearer  oonWction  than  by  the  other  light  we  re- 
eelTe  natural  tnitha  through  the  media  of  analogies  and  syUogisms  and  demonstrations ;  thas  d^ 
•eribing  the  light,  he  proMeded  to  paint  a  noble  plctore  of  goepel,  erangelical  religion ;  one  which 
opened  to  my  sool  ftiDer,  more  sustaining,  and  more  sablime  conoepUons  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
than  [  have  ever  received.  He  pictured  in  the  back-gronnd,  with  a  flnee,  bold  pencil,  the  mountains 
of  sorrow  and  sin  on  which  the  wicked  stumble;  in  the  deeper  distance  the  fierce  thunderetorms 
«r  wrath ;  and  nearer  to  the  Ught,  on  the  other  side,  the  rugged  paths  of  life,  with  varying  scenes; 
hen  a  verdant  nmdow,  bright  ta  ttie  sohlight,  and  there  a  craggy  mountain,  swept  by  storms  and 
covered  with  preclpiees ;  here  a  rill,  and  there  a  torrent ;  here  a  thoughtless  throng,  and  them  a 
mooming  ihmily ;  hero  a  congregation  of  defying  blasphemers,  and  there  an  humble  publican; 
until,  readiing  the  free,  broad  fore^ound,  he  spread  a  light  upon  the  canvsss  that  seemed  (Vesh  from 
Heaven,  and  introduced  a  sublime  portrsit  of  the  Ridbbmsr,  reclining,  amid  (he  green  pssturas 
«Bd  by  the  stin  waters  of  salratton,  wKh  a  Bttle  child  (awhile  sgo  weary  and  penitent,  but  now  m- 
posiiig  with  a  peace  that  passeth  underatanding)  in  the  arms  of  His  eternal  love.  And  ss  he  tonched 
the  last  finished  line  of  its  beautiful  form,  he  alluded  to  its  significance  of  that  lUth  which  Is  the 
only  condition  of  the  bestowment  of  the  knowledge  that  *'  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.'  And  yet  the 
magnificent  painting  was  not  finished.  He  here  turned  egain  to  the  middle-ground,  and  poising  hla 
peDcU  a  moment,  proceeded  to  sketch  among  the  worldly  multitude,  and  amid  the  rugged  paths,  th0 
form  of  a  manly  pDgrim,  steadily  end  cheerfhBy  pursuing  his  Journey ;  once  the  child  in  the  fore- 
groond,  but  now  the  resolute  and  confiding  apoeUe,  who,  though  passing  through  clouds  of  afflictton 
and  persecution  that  darkened  his  way,  still  knew  In  whom  he  had  believed,  snd  wss  sure  that  Ch0 
Sreat  bright  orb  revolved  with  as  broad  a  disk  and  a  light  ss  exhaustless  and  pure  ss  when  first  it 
■hone  on  Its  way  to  Damascus.  Having  now  finished  his  spiritual  picture,  with  great  dignity  of  emo- 
tion he  heM  it  np  plainly  before  his  hearen,  and  with  words  of  tender  and  manly  doqumce  ex- 
faorted  them  to  become  first  as  a  little  child,  then  as  the  steadliut  apostle.* 

We  can  well  oonceiye  the  effect  whicli  our  eminent  townsman  would  create  by  lus 
treatment  of  such  a  theme ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  present  this  '  picture  in 
little'  of  his  eloquent  discourse.  ...  If  ever  there  was  a  day  that  was  *  marked  with 
s  white  stone'  by  us,  it  has  been  this.  This  morning,  after  reading  our  proofs  at  the 
printing-office,  we  repaired  to  the  publication-office,  took  our  unopened  letters  and 
docimients,  and  soon  after  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  nice  phieton,  with  two  native 
townsmen,  school -companions,  friends  of  our  boyhood,  crossing  the  Fulton  ferry,  for 
a  day  on  Long-Island.  The  day  was  the  purest  of  June  days ;  the  air  came  cool  and 
refreshing  fh>m  the  west ;  each  one  of  us  felt  that  juiciness  of  heart  which  belongs 
to  true,  unaeliish  oonununion  with  friends  whose  '  adoption'  has  been  *  tried ;'  and  we 
each  felt  an  '  out-going'  toward  each,  which  can  only  be  felt  —  it  cannot  be  described. 
But  let  us,  as  we  ride  through  flourishing  6rookl3rn,  (airy  New-Tork  that  she  is,  and 

*  nothing  else,')  open  our  letters ; '  white-winged  messengers,  commissioned  by  Friend- 
ship, with  tidings  from  the  absent'  —  the  first  from  ^  H.  W.  L.,'  whose  words  we  have 
quoted ;  the  second  from  Ella,  first  daughter  of  the  house  of  Knick.  ;  the  third  from 

*  F.  W.  S.,'  geniid,  LAMB-like,  cordialest  of  good  friends ;  the  fourth  from  *  W.  B.  G.,* 
m  fiir-off  Maine,  for  all  the  world  llkest  imto  his  corresponding  predecessor,  and  his 
epistle  a  counterpart  of  his  heart ;  and,  not  to  pursue  the  list  farther,  a  missive  from 
*■  T.  McG. ;'  appreciative,  firank,  strong-minded,  sensitive-hearted,  humorous  *  McG. ;' 
these  m  one  morning '  lot'  of  letters,  and  in  such  pleasant  *  keeping,'  were  things  to 
be  remembered — and  they  voill  be.  Well,  as  we  rode,  *  we  could  not  choose  but  talk ,' 
as  WoanswoaTH  says ;  and  by-the-by,  one  of  our  friends  talked  of  Wordsworth  too, 
ibr  it  had  been  his  happy  fortune  to  meet  the  good  old  man  at  Rydal  Mount,  of  which, 
and  of  what  else  he  there  saw  and  heard,  he  has  promised  us  some  account  hereafter. 
As  we  rode  on,  we  brought  up  in  long  review  the  Incidents  of  our  school-days ;  of 
Hm  time  when  he,  ^  J.  B.  B.,'  was  wont  to  bear  letters  to  and  from  '  Old  Kmcz's*  first 
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love,  the  'general  maU  deliyery'  being  effected  while  paanng  oat  of  the  reoltatioa 
room,  and  the  femtdt^  through  the  leaves  of  a  borrowed  book.  It  was  bat  for  a  mo^ 
ment  only  that  we  thought  of  a  beautiful  stanza  in  *  The  Morning  Watch :' 

(Oh  !  the  happy  days  of  boyhoodl 
Ob,  the  days  that  are  no  more  I 
Oh  the  years  that  puah  ua  onward. 
Far  and  fiulher  from  that  Bhore  I* 

It  would  have  been  ingratitude  to  a  beneficent  PaoviDDf ci  not  to  have  come  speedilj 
back  to  the  matured  joys  of  the  'glorious  Present'  Passing  Fort  Greene,  where 
scores  of  Irishmen  with  wheel-barrows  are  daily  trundling  off  the  sacred  soil  thrown 
np  in  days  of  yore  by  the  *  patriotic  diggers/  wherewith  to  de  -  *  grade'  the  streets  of  ^ 

our  daughter-city,  we  journeyed  leisurely  on, '  begoiling  the  way  with  much  pleasant 
discourse,'  until  we  reached  '  Snkdbckir^s,'  near  the  '  Union'  raoe-conrse ;'  SifS- 
BBCKEa's — the  most  perfectly-appointed,  best  kept  country-inn  which  it  has  ever  been 
our  good  fortune  to  visit.  Our  friend  before-mentioned  had  come  hither  from  the 
country  to  examine  the  stud  of  *  eminent'  horses  here  assembled,  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  with  his  own ;  '  Henrt  Clat,'  '  State  of  Mains,'  and  other  the  like 
personages,  whose  '  fimie  is  the  common  property  of  the  ked'ntry.'  An  hour  waa 
pleasantly  passed  in  the  best  horse-society  to  be  attiuned  to —  at '  the  North,'  at  least  \ 
although,  as  a  general  thing,  the  palm  of  distinguished  personal  appearance  must  be 
awarded  to  the  males  rather  than  the  females  in  '  the  community'  hereabout  Many 
of  the  latter,  however,  were  perhaps  *  as  weU  as  could' be  expected'  under  the  circum-  ( 

stances  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  It  was  a  *  sight  to  see'  the  little  colts  *  skip- 
ping on  the  hills,'  or  scampering  gracefully  around  the  rich  clover-fields.  But  a  lad- 
has  come  out  to  tell  us  that  our  dinner  is  ready.  Step  in  wit]\  us,  reader,  and  glance 
at  one  of  Snedecker''»  Dinners,  Yon  observe  that  the  windows  of  this  well-shaped^., 
calm,  quiet  dining«apartment  open  into  an  adjoining  garden,  whence  there  floats  in  the 
aroma  of  flowers,  and  through  which  you  may  see  the  verdant  shrubbery  trembling  in 
the  soft  breeze  of  June.  The  ice  is  in  the  broad  flange-topped  cut-glass  goblets,  and 
Heidseck  sparkles  not  scantily  therein.  The  fine-linen  table-cloth  and  napkins  are  aa 
spotlessly  white  as  those  of  John  Waters  *,  and  lo !  Trout  I  that  were  disporting, 
this  very  morning  in  the  cool  Long-Island  brooks  *,  and  Terrapin,  look  you,  with, 
golden  sherry ;  new  potatoes,  like  oblong  balls  of  dry  flour ;  peas,  small  and  of  even 
mad ;  with  asparagus,  late  from  the  adjacent  garden ;  Sprino-chickbn  ;  strawberriea. 
and  cream ;  each  and  every  potable  and  edible  in  their  appropriate  order  and  best  con- 
dition ;  served  without  the  slightest  fuss,  eaten  without  the  slightest  haste,  enjoyed 
without  the  slightest  excess.  A  glass  of  iced  maraschino,  and  we  are  again  in  the  open, 
field,  checkered  by  the  shadows  of  ^  round  white  clouds'  rolling  slowly  in  the  breeze 
between  us  and  the  sun,  with  spirits  as  natural  and  elastic  as  ever.  After  witnessing 
a  sublime  feat  of  horsemanship, '  in  a  single  act,'  which  we  never  saw  equalled,  nor 
even  ^proached,  in  any  circus  we  ever  visited  —  home^  in  the  pleasant  gloaming  *,  in 
the  sanctum,  jotting  down  this ;  two  little  folk,  awaiting  our  good-night  salute,  asleep 
on  the  sofa,  in  ^  high'  and  *  low'  dresses,  but  in  attitudes  of  unstudied  grace ;  and  noWy 
it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  '  what  is  written  refnatns,'  for  it  has  come  from  the  heart  and 
memory,  as  fresh  as  the  trout  whose  delicious  flavor  even  yet  regales  our  palate.  Gtood 
night!  good  night!  .  .  .  The  correspondent  who  sends  us  *Our  Notables,^  wiH 
oblige  us  by  contmuing  his  sketches.    He  can  write,  he  can : 

*  Wbosvbr  bas  lived  in  onr  town  Ibr  any  teogth  of  time,  most  have  beoome  ftmlUar  wlCh  the- 
flgore  or  a  man  plodding  akmg  oar  stieelBi  soiMtiJiies  with  a  leng  wand  in  hia  hand,  tom^^ 
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old-IMiionadgun,aiidooeaifoiiaDy,with  only  A  big  stick.  His  hair  is  gristly,  tad  he  Iim  a  booked 
ridden  by  a  pair  of  iran-rimmed,  round-eyed  tpectadee,  glaring  finom  under  the  shade  of  a 
bnMKl4»lmined  hat ;  nose,  spectades,  and  a  general  prowling  air,  giving  him  a  remarkably  owlislk 
look.  I  wonH  tell  his  name,  and  then  nobody  will  recognise  the  picture.  When  he  has  the  long 
waDd,lieisa  wood-oorder;  when  he  has  the  old  gun,  he  is  a  dog4eiUer ;  and  wo  to  the  luckless  cor 
that  gets  loose  in  the  street  when  the  dog-law  ragetht  The  owlish  man  spies  him  from  afiur,  and  seta 
off  aAer  him  in  a  loping  trot,  with  his  gun  trailed  in  his  hand ;  peering  sharply  through  his  great 
ipertacleBi  leat  the  dog  should  dodge  round  the  comer,  and  so  run  away  with  his  half-dollar. 

'By-Mnd-by,  baring  got  nearly  within  shooting  distance,  he  changes  his  trot  for  a  stealthy,  tiptoe 
walk,  nntU  almost  close  enough  to  knock  him  down  with  the  gun,  he  takes  a  long  aim :  bang!  goes 
ttie  gun ;  yelp!  yelp  I  goes  the  cur,  scouring  away  with  a  notch  cut  out  of  his  ear,  while  the  ball 
spatters  on  the  stone-step  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  Then  the  owlish  man  resoWes,  in  his 
grieTous  disappointment,  that  he  11  shoot  with  ball  no  more,  but  shot  '11  fetch  'em.  So  he  goes  to 
the  store  and  buys  a  pound  of  number  one,  and  goes  after  more  dogs.  After  awhile,  you  hear  his 
gun  again,  and  soon  see  him  carrying  his  trophy,  (I  forget  whether  it  is  a  paw  or  the  ears  or  the  tail) 
to  the  treasurer.  This  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  After  it  is  a  little  advanced,  it  is  carious 
to  see  what  a  wide  berth  the  dogs  give  that  particular  gun  and  the  round-eyed  spectacles.  When 
he  canH  And  any  more,  and  the  wood  is  all  corded,  be  becomes  dii^iusted  and  goes  SrOshli^.  He  is 
a  very  suocessfol  an^r ;  for  he  sits  him  down  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  never  gets  up  nor  moves 
miUl  be  has  the  flsh ;  ss  sailors  having  onoe  begun,  never  cease  whistling  for  the  wind  until  it  comes. 
And  there  he  will  squat  under  a  big,  projecting  rock  the  live-long  day ;  now  soberly  hauling  up  aa. 
eel,  now  a  *  catty,'  or  a  *■  lUI,'  or  a  *  parch,'  and,  occasionally,  a  poor  little  '-  minny,'  which  he  pulls  off 
and  indignsntly  flings  back  again. 

*  He  Is  a  great  walker ;  old  and  grizzly  and  bent  as  ho  Is,  he  will  (or  rather  would,  for  I  believe  he 
ia  out  of  ofllce  now)  in  his  capacity  of  constsble,  with  the  aid  of  the  big  stick,  tramp  forty  mUes  a 
di^  In  delivering  those  nasty  little  slips  of  paper  which  are  generally  entrusted  to  constables. 

*  Wben  he  was  at  the  head  of  our  pollcenlepartment,  consisting  principally  of  himselt;  but  ooca- 
rionally  strengthened  by  one  assistant,  he  always  iweferred  the  guaviter  in  nutda  in  taking  a  drunken 
fellow  to  prison :  *■  Come,  come  now,  Ixb,  you  'd  a-better  go ;  you  know  you  Ve  got  to ;  here,  set  down 
in  the  wheel-barrow,'  (Ikb  was  usually  too  drunk  to  go  In  any  other  way,)  *and  you  11  be  like 
ridins  in  the  stage;'  backed  by  divers  other  persuasions.  Ixb'b  first  response  was,  *  Hurrah  fbr 
JACXflOHf  then  followed  a  kind  of  dismal  song,  and  a  dissertation  upon  society  at  large;  when  be 
woold  let  them  lift  him  on  the  wheel-barrow,  and  a  stout  darkle  would  trundle  him  off.  Thia  Ixc 
waa  Bomething  of  a  character  himself:  he  had  but  one  leg,  the  other  having  been  amputated  in  con- 
eequenoe  of  a  fearful  bum  caused  by  fUling  into  the  fire  in  a  drunken  fit  Afterward  it  waa  a  ser- 
Ylee  of  some  little  danger  to  take  him  when  drunk ;  for  he  would  lay  about  him  savagely  with  ooe 
cratdi,  and  the  only  way  to  manage  him  was  ftM'  some  sly  fellow  to  creep  behind  him  and  kick  the 
remaining  crutch  from  under  him. 

'Another  ot  the  multiferious  avocations  of  my  hero  is  that  of  clerk  of  the  —  weather,  I  had 
neoriy  said,  but  I  meant  market.  Then  the  owl-eyed  spectacles,  (how  very  wide  awake  they  alwaya 
look  I)  go  exploring  among  the  butter-kids.  He  finds  nothing  wrong  for  some  time ;  but  at  last,  he 
pounces  on  a  couple  of  pounds  that  look  scant  He  triea  them  in  the  balance,  and  lo!  they  are  frill 
half  a  penny  light!  Hie  derk  exults;  and  thus  encouraged,  thinks  he  spies  another.  It  is  teor- 
derty  laid  hi  the  balance,  and  behold  I  it  has  a  ftill  penny  over-weight  t  Whereupon  he  goes  away 
bort  and  indignant,  and  the  rude  people  laugh.  The  butter  being  all  tested,  the  hooked  nose  gUdea 
akmg  the  butchers'  stalls,  with  dilated  nostrils,  like  a  war-horse  that  snulfeth  the  battle,  only  it  is 
■mfflng  after  tainted  meat ;  of  which,  In  Justice  to  our  butchers,  I  must  say  he  do  nt  often  get  the 


'  In  the  palmy  days  of  our  town,  when  there  was  a  fine  for  buying  and  selling  in  market  before 
the  hour  fixed  by  the  authwities,  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  people  waiting  for  the  clerk's  big 
band-beO  to  make  it  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  As  the  time  drew  near,  every  buyer's  knee  was 
dlghtly  flexed,  ready  for  a  spring.  The  sellen  stood  in  a  fldgetty  state  of  restrained  exdtement  At 
last,  aftOT  solemnly  marching  up  and  down  the  market-house,  to  see  that  nobody  was  Infringing  the 
ndea,  the  bell  waa  slowly  raised.  Every  eye  watched  it  with  intense  anxiety.  Knees  were  a  little 
more  bent ;  mnades  were  tightened  a  Uttle ;  money  began  to  Jingle.  As  the  clapper  came  down  there 
waa  a  simultaneous  bound  and  rush  to  the  butchers'  stalls :  each  unfortunate  butcher  was  soon  in  a 
rtate  of  mental  ^  obftiscatlon,'  being  besieged  by  twenty  people,  all  damorous  and  raging  to  be  served 
flnt  Of  the  twenty,  at  least  eight  must  have  kidneys.  He  haabut  one  pair,  and  the  strongest  beare 
tbem  off  triumphant    The  woman  who  succeeded  in  getting  a  liver  for  breakfest,  marked  that  dagr 
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to  be  rememberad.    And  then  the  wty  they  nndiBtraetedlyapud  down  the  market,  la  a  m^ 
tfker  batter,  was  Tory  oomplaoeDtly  Tiewed  by  thoee  wise  ones  who  had  taken  the  preeanlioo  to 
gage  theirs  for  the  fleason. 

'The  last  and  perfaape  most  Important  fVmctlon  of  oar  fHend  la  that  of  tlp«laff  when  the  eooit  la 
In  eearion.  How  he  does  panch  hU  long  staff  aboat,  poking  the  ribs  snd  poonding  the  toea  of  flM 
ItacUesa  IhntHrankers  pressed  into  the  passages  to  the  bar  by  the  crowd  behind  them  I  Howheag- 
graraies  some  of  the  stadents  too,  forgetting  that  they  have,  by  ooortesy,  a  prescrlptife  right  to  pot 
themselres  in  every  body's  way ;  with  the  importanoe  of  which  right  they,  the  stodenla,  are  snfll- 
tiently  Impressed. 

*  But  the  owlish  man  is  failing.  His  step  has  become  hdbbling  and  rheamaflc,  and  I  modi  dotfht 
if  he  could  make  even  his  twenty  miles  a  day  now.  And  the  hooked  nose  wUl  become  sharper,  tlia 
eyes  will  sink  and  grow  dim  under  the  owl^yed  glassee,  and  the  troui^rey  locks  win  change  to  sUTSTf 
and  the  old  man  will  lie  down  In  his  last  rest,  and  no  sign  will  be  left  of  him  but  this  foolUh 
dcetch.  ▲.  9.  p.* 

'  How  did  yon  like  my  disconrse  to-day  7'  asked  a  aomewbat  pompona  and  quite 
affected  young  clergyman  of  an  old  cliarch-goer,  a '  man  of  mark*  in  the  conmianity, 
and  whom  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  consult  in  ihe  selection  of  a  new  minister,  in  the 
place  of  a  saperannoated  pastor ;  *how  was  my  manner? — how  did  I  speak  7'  'How 
did  yon  speah  7'  asked  his  interlocutor ;  *  why,  yon  reminded  me,  in  one  respect,  of 
Saint  Paul.'  *  Did  I  ?'  said  the  young  diTine,  with  evident  chuckling ;  '  in  what 
respect  7'  *  Why,'  replied  the  other, '  you  spoke  like  a  fool  I '  The  young  man  did  n't 
'  settle'  in  that  place.  ...  It  is  said  that  the  venerable  poet  Rooaas  is  Icmd  of  re- 
peating  the  following  stanza,  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  BAasAULD.  We 
remember  that  Lamb  quotes  the  last  two  lines  in  one  of  his  essays  or  letters : 

*  Lira  I  we  Ve  been  long  together. 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather : 
T  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  *t  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear: 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  good-uigbt,  but,  in  some  h^pier  dime. 
Bid  me  good  morning.' 

Right  well  pleased  shall  we  be  to  hear  from  *  Timothy  Twiooktt.'  Gueas  his 
Tefal  is  well  worth  working.  .  .  .  Or  all  the  *  killing'  inventions  of  modem  days, 
commend  us  to  *  Jennings'  Patent  Rifle.^  We  have  examined  it  thoroughly,  and 
heard  the  agent  of  the  patentee  explain  its  mechanism,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  simple,  or  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  loaded  at  once  with  twenty-four 
balls,  all  of  which  are  fired  in  one  minute  1  ^  Click !  click  1  click !'  and  by  what  CoXii- 
aiDGB  would  call  *  a  short  and  easy  motion'  of  the  fore-finger,  twenty-four  men  or 
twenty-four  buffiilo,  as  the  case  may  be,  lie  dead  on  the  field.  It  b  truly  a  terrific 
weapon.  It  takes  full  effect  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ;  and  if  it  should  chanoe 
to  get  out  of  order,  it  is  as  easily  repaired  as  the  commonest  musket  Mr.  C.  P.  DixoM, 
Number  177,  Broadway,  up  stairs,  is  the  agent  of  the  patentee.  Drop  in  upon  him, 
And  secure  a  *  new  sensation'  in  the  way  of  surprise.  .  .  .  '  I  went  last  evening' 
(writes  from  up  the  Hudson  a  little  boarding-school  girl  whom  '  well  we  wot  of,'  to 

one  who,  next  to  her  mother,  loves  her  best,)  ^  to  hear  a  Mr.  T deliver  a  lecture 

upon  ^Education,'^  He  told  us  things  we  had  never  heard  of  before.  He  said  that 
Columbus  discovered  America ;  that  it  was  steam  which  made  the  cars  go ;  that 
General  Washington  asked  Columbus  if  he  could  make  an  egg  stand  on  end,  and 
Columbus  tried,  and  could  nH  do  it,  but  that  General  Washington  tried  and  did  do  it, 
by  breaking  the  shell !  1  did  n't  know  before  that  Washington  and  Columbus  were 
acquainted  ;  and  I  always  thought  it  was  Columbus  who  stood  the  egg  on  end.    But 
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miiB  was  a  lecture  on  ^Bdueation,^  and  I '  lire  and  learn.' '  .  .  .  Ixmmino**  ^PieUh- 
Tto/  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^''  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  aoqnSring  the  wide 
popularity  whioh  its  pictorial  and  literary  merits  are  well  calculated  to  command. 
SxtemaDy  and  internally  it  is  an  admirable  work.  The  engravings,  espedally,  are 
anperb.  .  .  .  Wb  had  a  delightful  ride,  on  a  recent  glorious  afternoon,  to  Bath,  on 
the  sea-ehore,  with  our  excellent  friend  the  editor  of  *  The  Evening  Mirror,''  where 
we  'assisted'  at  the  opening  of  ^The  Bath-Houee,^  recently  enlarged,  renovated, 
and  improved,  and  now  kept  in  superb  style  by  Mr.  Ormsbt.  Pure  air  and  good  &re 
■are  Ibnnd  there ;  (nneonseioas  rhyme !)  and  there  are  plenty  of  agreeable  wdks  and 
j^easant  amnsementB.  But  why  should  we  enlarge  on  this  topic?  'The  Bath* 
House'  is  always  full  in  the  snnmier,  and  always  will  be.  It  never  had  so  many  com- 
forts and  luxuries  as  now,  and  could  not  be  better  kept  If  there  were  no  other 
watering-places  near  New-Tork  than  the  noble  Rockaway '  Pavilion,'  the  superb '  Ham- 
ix.Toif  House,'  and  '  The  Bath-House,'  we  think  all  our  sea-air  disposed  citixens  could 
be  amply  accommodated.  ...  In  answer  to  a  query  of  '  P.',  who  writes  to  us  from 
Oneida  county,  we  reply :  Tes ;  Dr.  William  Turner,  chrono-thermal  phyncian  of 
this  city,  haa  cured  cases  of  the  most  obstinate,  obdurate  epilepsy-  One  excellent  gen- 
tleman, well  known  to  us,  who  for  twelve  years  had  not  passed  a  day  without  an  epi- 
leptic fit,  and  mote  frequently  had  two  in  a  day,  was  entirely  cured  by  Dr.  Turner: 
lie  has  not  had  a  angle  fit  for  three  years,  and  his  health  is  perfect.  A  similar  caae 
in  this  dty,  with  similar  treatment,  and  similar  results,  have  very  recently  attested 
the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Turner's  method  in  this  disease.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this 
liereafter.  We  speak  now,  and  briefly,  of  *  those  things  which  we  do  know?  .  .  .  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  line  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  leading  article  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  *  oummone*  is  omitted.  The  reader  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  supply  '  turn*  of  the  deficiency.  Apropos  of  that  article :  it 
la  the  result  of  assiduous  personal  research  on  the  very  ground  described,  and  is 
replete  with  anecdotes  and  facts  whioh  have  come  down  to  our  day  in  an  entirely 
aadientic  *•  line  of  sucoessiim.'  .  .  .  Wb  wish  our  readers  could  hear  the  writer  of 
the  following  simple  and  graceful  lines  describe  the  subject  of  them  as  he  did  recently 
to  us.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  named  Mart 
Olola,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  18  — ,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  'A  more 
beautiful  creature,'  said  our  firiend, '  surely  never  walked  the  earth.  Her  features 
were  perfectly  regular,  almost  Grecian.  She  had  the  most  pensive,  dove-like,  liquid 
liasel  eyes  I  ever  saw  \  her  mouth,  which  was  small  and  exquisitely-chiselled,  had  an 
«xprenion  of  tenderness,  of  afiection  in  it,  that  I  never  saw  surpassed.  Her  figui^, 
her  shi4>e,  her  unfettered  movements,  were  the  '  observed  of  all  observers,'  and  she 
had  many  '  observers,*  who  came,  sometimes  from  a  distance,  expressly  to  see  her. 
She  had  the  grace  and  timidity  of  a  fawn.  During  the  winter  preceding  the  spring 
in  which  she  died,  she  became  silent  and  melancholy,  grew  more  and  more  so  at  length, 
and  at  last  died  of  what  was  considered  a  ^  quick  consumption' — a  concealed  consump- 
tion of  the  heart,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  ^  worm  in  the  bud'  fed  on  that  cheek  of  purest 
•olive-and-red ;  and  at  length  Death  *  changed  her  countenance,  and  sent  her  away :' 

«  Alas  r  wild  flower,  the  wintry  storm  *  Thoa  thotildrt  have  lived  in  marble  balls, 

Haa  stripped  thee  of  each  leaf  and  trees ;  Been  flumed  by  warm  and  spicy  galea, 

Has  spoiled  ftn*  aye  the  fUrest  form  —  And  listened,  by  the  water-iUb, 

ThewikUxiseof  thewUdemew!  To  some  young  wooer^s  witching  tales. 

<  Thoa  abonkist  have  lived  in  ramiybowen,  <  But  the  coM  earth  was  aU  thy  bed, 

Amid  the  dark  Italian  damee;  Thy  canopv  the  cloudy  skv; 

fMs  ooM  and  northern  land  of  oufs  Hiv  story-teUers  wera  the  wbida, 

Will  wither  aU  each  feeble  fhunea.  Thai  chilling  said,  "T  la  ttme  to  die  P* 
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And  there  the  lies,  that  heautiful  Indian  maid,  amid  the  green  foreste  of  &r-away 
Maine ;  not  unmoomed,  not  unforgotten ;  one  of  Nature's  loveliest  children,  Mulled 
on  her  sorrowing  mother's  breast'  But  let  us  ask  those  who  will  now  be  interested 
in  her  untimely  fate,  in  the  words  of  our  friend  WHrrriER : 

*  Dbim  ye  that  Mother  loTeth  lees  I        <  As  sweet  o^er  her  the  wild  flowers  blow, 

That  bronzed  form  of  the  wildemesB  i  As  if  with  fairer  hair  and  brow 

She  foldeth  in  her  long  caress  T  I  The  blue-eyed  Saxon  slept  below  V 

Wk  have  just  returned  from  a  very  delightful  Trip  to  Huntington^  Long  Island; 
a  place  which  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  metropolitan  readers  ever  visited, 
and  concerning  which,  or  its  situation,  they  know  nothing.    Tet  it  is  very  accessible  V 

by  steamer,  and  easily  reached  by  nul-road ;  and  when  reached,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  like  near  neighborhood  to  the  city.  Tou  take  the  good  steamer 
'  Groton'  at  Fulton  ferry  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  passing  the  city's 
picturesque  islands,  the  pleasant  villages  upon  either  shore,  the  famed  *  Hell-Gate,' 
and  the  great  fort  that  looks  seaward,  you  soon  find  yourself  in  the  open  Sound,  one- 
of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  to  be  found  in  the  world,  combining  ocean 
vastness  with  an  unsurpassed  variety  of  scenic  beauty  on  either  shore ;  on  the  oner 
ride,  indented  with  lovely  bays  and  coves,  and  on  the  other  presenting  a  blue  varie- 
gated  line  of  coast,  sprinkled  with  villages,  whose  white  steeples  are  faintiy  relieved 
against  the  higher  lands  in  their  rear.  At  one  moment  you  are  sailing  up  some  pic- 
turesque cove  or  bay,  and  the  next  again  in  the  broad  Sound ;  and  thus  pleasantiy  t 
alternating,  you  find  the  steamer  turning  around  the  point  of  '  Lloyd's  Neck,'  and' 
entering  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Huntington.  An  abrupt  bend  in  the  stream  soon 
brings  you  in  right  of  the  littie  town  in  the  distance,  with  its  scattered  white  houses, 
surrounded  by  verdant  foliage,  the  white  spire  and  modest  turret  of  its  two  steepled 
churches  breaking  the  top-level  of  the  village,  which  lies  in  full  relief  against  ihe 
bright  green  hills  that  rise  behind  it.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  join  an  esteemed 
friend  at  his  lodgings  in  a  pleasant  house  near  the  landing,  where  the  voice  of  the 
small  waves  is  heard  in  the  still  night,  and  the  sheen  of  the  full  round  moon  lies* 
bright  upon  the  calm  waters.  Now  when  the  morning  was  come,  for  we  arrived  on 
Saturday  evening,  we  *  hied  to  kirk'  by  a  charming  road,  lined  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees,  leading  along  the  very  border  of  the  bay,  and  opening  now  and  then  the  | 
most  lovely  vistas  to  its  sparkling  bosom.  The  littie  church,  on  its  green  sloping- 
mound,  was  itself  a  curiority,  being  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  old.  In 
the  grassy  grave-yard  in  the  rear  we  remarked  several  mossy  stones  that  recorded 
deaths  which  occurred  more  than  a  century  ago ;  and  one  of  these  was  broken  by  a 
oannon-ball  fired  during  the  revolution.  After  listening  to  the  beautify  service  of 
the  English  Church,  and  enjoying  an  eloquent  (and  not  too  long)  discourse  ttom  the  * 
Hps  of  the  young  pastor,  we  returned  homeward  with  the  rector ;  thinking,  as  we 
rode  along,  how  much  more  effective  upon  the  mind  are  religious  services  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  The  cordial  greetings  between  neighbors  and  friends  on 
the  shaded  green  before  the  church-door;  the  simplicity  of  the  edifice  itself;  the 
hallowed, '  audible  stillness'  that  prevails  within,  broken  only  by  the  minister's  voice 
and  by  the  whispering  of  the  trees  in  the  summer  wind  without ;  all  these  greaUy 
add  to  the  effect  of  religious  observances  in  the  country.  We  remarked  with  espe- 
cial pleasure,  in  returning,  that  almost  every  house,  however  humble,  had  its  flowera 
and  flowering  shrubs  around  the  porch.  We  had  the  happiness  to  virit  one  modest 
oottage  near  the  landing,  that  of  '  Squire  P  — - ,'  which  was  literally  overrun  with 
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flowoTB  Off  erery  hue  and  odour.  The  bland  air  waa  lull  of  aweeta  and  mnffloal  with 
beea,  who  were  improying  the  '  ahinrng  hour/  and,  contrary  to  the  divine  statute, 
*  working  on  Sunday'  with  the  busieat  industry.  A  selected  cluster  of  rosea,  from 
the  hand  of  a  charming  young  lady,  *•  herself  a  &irer  flower'  than  any  of  them,  made 
our  ^Nurtment  redolent  of  June  for  hours.    In  the  afternoon,  it  gave  us  unwonted 

pkasnre  to  visit  the  adjacent  oountryHseat  of  Dr.  R ,  now  retired  from  the  ardn- 

oua  labora  of  hia  profession  in  the  metropolis.     We  can  recall  no  aimilar  place  which 
we  have  ever  visited,  not  excepting  that  of  Mr.  Cubhino,  near  Boston,  which  presents 
80  many  natural  attractions  as  this  superb  seat    The  edifice  itself,  which  is  spacious, 
commodious,  and  simple  and  elegant  in  ita  architecture,  is  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
flowering  planta,  of  the  richest  variety  and  profusion;  conservatoriea  enclose  and 
shelter  the  rarest  tropical  specimens ;  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with  fine  trees,  of 
every  variety  of  foliage ;  there  are  glades  and  glena ;  cold  spring-waters  '  run  among 
the  hillfl ;'  and  on  a  little  artificial  lake,  stocked  with  trout,  sail  stately  swans,  *  float- 
mg  double'  on  the  pure  blue  water.    But  it  is  the  series  of  views  obtainable  from  the 
site  of  this  mansion  which,  to  our  eye,  impart  to  it  its  chiefest  charm.    On  one  side, 
a  scene  perfectly  English  in  its  character  may  be  commanded  ft^m  the  open  windows 
of  the  library  ;  the  fiirther  end  of  the  bay  is  cut  off  and  isolated,  and  like  a  polished 
mirror  is  set  in  a  fitune-work  of  '  living  green,'  while  beyond  rises  the  white  spire  of 
die  village  church,  and  a  little  fiuther  on  swell  the  undulating  green  hilki ;  on  another 
side,  the  bays  and  *  necks'  of  land  penetrate,  permeate,  and  diversify  the  charming 
landscape ;  and  one  may  sit  at  the  proprietor's  well-spread,  hospitable  board,  and  com- 
mand from  the  open  windows  a  view  of  that  noble  body  of  water,  the  Long-bland 
Sound,  for  fifty  miles  in  extent,  the  pale-blue  shores  of  distant  Connecticut  bounding 
the  view,  overlooked,  nearer  by,  by  '  upland,  glade  and  glen.'    A  pleasant  ride  of 
two  milea  from  this  country-seat  isolates  the  visitor  entirely  from  this  scene,  and  he 
paases  for  a  mile  or  more  along  a  road,  the  sides  of  which  rise  like  the  walls  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  are  literally  covered  to  the  top  with  white  and  pink  wood-laurel, 
until  the  eye  well-nigh  tires  of  its  beauty  and  abundance.    Such  is  a  single  example 
of  the  attractions,  by  no  meana  rare,  to  be  commanded  at  Huntington.    We  visited 
in  the  evening,  near  the  picturesque  point  of  land  which  conceals  the  fiirthest  end  of 
the  bay  from  the  Sound,  the  beautifbUy-aituated  and  pleasant  mansion  of  Mr.  T  — , 
a  retired  merchant  of  New-Tork,  who  ia  cultiva^g  one  of  the  neatest  *  model  fiirma' 
in  the  state.    We  have  nowhere  seen  such  corn  as  waved,  broad-leaved  and  green,  in 
one  of  his  fields ;  and  other  graina,  we  were  informed,  are  equally  promising.    The 
approach  to  the  house  is  most  charming.    Kow  you  are  walking  along  a  path  through 
the  woods,  which  arch  high  above  you,  flecked  by  the  struggling  moon-beams ;  anon 
you  wind  around  a  green  crescent  of  the  shore ;  presently  you  cross  a  verdant  lawn ; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  you  are  made  aware  of  the  mansion,  surrounded  by  trees, 
with  the  entrance  and  porch  completely  embowered  in  flowers.    An  adjacent  wood 
terminates  in  a  bluff,  from  which  a  view  may  be  obtained  that  for  variety  of  land- 
acape  and  '  water-scape'  need  not  be,  if  it  can  be,  surpassed.    Opposite,  and  near  by, 
on  the  shore  of  an  adjacent  bay,  is  ^Calmia,^  the  seat  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Gambrrluno, 
ex-member  of  Congress,  a  courteous  invitation  to  visit  which  we  greatly  regretted 
being  unable  to  accept.    We  left  Huntington,  however,  with  the  hope  of  being  ena- 
Ued  hereafter  to  test  the  justice  of  the  praises  which  are  in  every  villager's  mouth, 
touching  the  beautiea  of  due  fine  country-seat.     '  Old  Knics.'  came  out  of  the  har- 
bor, at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  white  with  fog-rime ;  but  we  had  not  been  long 
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In  the  open  Sound  before  the  mista  and  exhalations  rolled  away  to  the  east  and  rested 
cm  the  sea ;  the  curtain  lifted  from  the  far  blue  shores  of  *  old  Connecticut,'  and  we 
'  went  on  our  way  rejoicing'  at  what  we  luid  rejoiced  so  recently.  We  mean  to  go 
again.  .  .  .  Ths  reader  may  remember  that  nearly  a  century  before  a  steam-boai 
or  a  locomotiTe  was  invented,  or  either  of  them  thought  of  as  a  practical  thing,  that 
Darwin  predicted  the  use  of  both,  through  the  aid  of  that  imagination  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  loftiest  forecaste,  lightly  as  it  is  sometimes  estimated  by  those 
who  have  none  themselves.  But  are  yon  aware,  reader,  that  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
was  fiurly  shadowed  forth,  if  not  well  nigh  described  and  illustrated,  nearly  one  hnn* 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  7  An  obliging  correspondent  in  Washington  sends  us  the 
subjoined  interesting  communication : 

(  Pbbubuw  *•  The  Guardian*  the  other  day,  I  wu  so  mooh  impressed  with  the  stngolarity  of  a  kind 
of  prophetic  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  mind  of  its  iUoatrlous  author,  the  io» 
Downed  Nestor  Ironside,  that  I  camiot  refirsin  from  giviog  it  a  comer  in  my  *  omnium  gBtherum»' 
and  referring  to  the  practical  iUustration  and  application  so  ingenioosly  shadowed  fcuth  in  the  days 
of  old,  upward  of  a  century  thereaflerf  by  the  world-renowned  inventions  of  Morse,  Bain  and  Locks* 
Thna  disooorseth  the  venerable  and  seoond-oighied  Nestor,  disinlerriDg  the  memories  of  the  ho»- 
then  days,  in  his  *  OwuardiMC  of  Tuesday,  July  twenty<«ighth,  1713 :  ^Strada*  (and  this  caiiies  na 
back  to  the  ftuvremoved  days  of  pagan  Borne),  Strap  a,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  givee  na  aa 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone^ 
which  had  such  a  virtae  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so 
tooched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  ever  so  great  a  dtatance,  moved  at  the  same  time,  ancl 
in  the  same  manner.  He  teDs  as  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possesaed  of  one  of  thsa* 
need]^  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  fonr-and<twenty  letters,  in  the  same  maa-^ 
ner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  maiked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate ;  they  then  fixed  one  of  th» 
needles  on  each  of  these  plates,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round  without  Impediment,  so 
sa  to  touch  any  of  the  fouNund-twenty  lett«a.  Upon  their  sepanUIng  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their  doaets  st  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  }fj  means  of  this  th^  invention.  Aooordingly,  when  thsf 
were  some  hundred  mUee  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himsdf  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointedi 
and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend^ 
he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occasicm  for,  making  a 
little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  conAision.  The  fkiend  in  the  meanwhile 
saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correqmndeut 
pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  iiuttant  over  ciUes  snd  mountains,  seas  or  deserts.' 

*Now  I  will  not  go  BO  ftar  aa  to  assert  ttiat  this  ^chimerical  ooireepondence'  has  anticipated  and 
fbrestalled  the  *  lightning  communication'  <  over  dtiea  and  mountains,  seaa  or  deserts,'  so  Ingenioualy 
bodied  forth  and  secured  by  patent-right  upon  Aill  specificatioo,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  MoRsa 
and  Bain  ;  but  surely  1  shall  not  be  accused  of  instituting  a  strained  resemblance  and  comparison 
between  the  two  syBtems,'thu8  so  remarkably  alluded  to  in  the  times  of  yore,  and  realixed  and  made 
to  minister  like  a  channed  spirit  to  the  every-day  wants  and  practical  business  transactions  of 
Honey-making  modems.  Hius  it  seems  that  the  wise  saying  of  ths  great  Solomon,  ^There  Is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun,'  is  here  most  strikingly  illustnted ;  thus  has  what  wss  quoted  by  Nestor 
iRONsins,  as  an  ingenious  freak  of  ancient  fancy,  been  actually  realized  in  these  later  times  \  thus 
Is  it  that  *  reality  is  stranger  than  fiction ;'  and  hence  should  we  of  this  generation  learn  to  bear  more 
respect  to  the  teemtaig  past,  snd  secure  to  ourselves  the  praise  of  modesty  and  gratitude  by  claim- 
ing less  fbr  genius  and  originality  than  seems  to  be  the  fUhion.' 

Wi  are  glad  to  announce  the  arrival  among  us,  by  the  last  steamer  fhHn  Glasgow, 
of  our  friend,  Wiluam  R.  DaiinTEa,  after  a  prolonged  absence.  Good  music  awaits 
us  from  this  admirable  master  of  song.  .  .  .  Noricas  of  *  The  Viking,'  HAaraas' 
New  Monthly, '  The  International  Weekly  Miscellany,' '  The  Old  Judge,'  ^  Moham- 
MSD,  a  Tragedy,'  etc,  for  reasons  elsewhere  mentioned,  are  unavoidably  omitted. 
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OpinioBi  of  the  Freii. 

"  The  work  ii  very  interesting  for  its  facts  and  sketches,  and  reveals  dose  obsenration 
and  good  powers  of  description.*^  ^  N,  Y.  Evangelist 

«'  Thb  work  possesses  special  interest  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  will  be  sure 
to  attract  attention.*'  Baltimore  Patriot. 

*'  This  Tdnme  contains  a  ^at  deal  of  information ;  valuable,  too,  because  famished 
by  one  who  oTidenUy  understands  bis  subject,  and  has  had  access  to  sources  of  know* 
ledge  respecting  the  government  of  the  island  not  open  to  every  inquirer.  The  analysis 
of  Cnban  taxes  is  a  very  remarkable  document"  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"  The  hook  is  well  written,  and  in  addition  to  its  valuable  statistical  matter,  contains 
many  ^inghtly  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Cuban  manners  and  society." 

Independent. 

**  The  chapter  on  public  grievances  is  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  many  facts  illus- 
trating the  terrible  oppression  to  which  the  Cubanos  are  subject.  When  we  read  over 
this  loll  of  atrocities,  we  do  not  wonder  that  pome  persons  forget  law  and  order  in  their 
anxiety  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  the  island.**  N.  Y,  Expre$o, 

"  It  contains  large  stores  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  island  and  people,  and  is  written 
fai  a  free,  pleasing  style,  so  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader."  Preebyterian. 

*•  This  is  a  work  of  great  interest  at  this  time,  and  the  opinions  of  the  author  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Cuba,  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader.*'  Baltimore  American. 

"  The  writer  of  the  book  before  us  —  thoroughly  informed,  dispassionate,  and  judicial 
in  his  fairness -i- submits  the  israes  involved  to  the  common  nnderrtanding ;  not  by  arga- 
ments,  bnt  by  simple  exhibition.  He  takes  no  side ;  he  is  no  partisan ;  he  is  only  a  wit- 
ne« ;  and  it  is  in  all  adjudications  the  witness  more  than  the  advocate  that  induces  and 
eontiola  decirions.*'  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

*'  It  becomes  ns  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  Cubans,  and  to 
instruct  ns  in  these  particulars,  and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  volume  before  ns  is  eminently  ealcnlated."  Literary  American, 

■ 

**  It  is  certainly  saying  not  more  than  we  «re  warranted  by  a  careful  study  and  consi- 
deration in  the  preouses,  that  this  volume  embraces  more  solid  knowledge  respecting  the 
•abject,  and  pertinent  to  the  issues  now  connected  with  it,  than  all  other  booke  together 
thai  have  appeared  in  regard  to  Cuba  in  the  EngUeh  language," 

N.  Y.  Courier  ana  Hmnxrer, 
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even  to  physicians,  as  a  hand-book. 

Part  IV.  contains  important  directions  for  preserving  health,  &c. 

Fart  V.  Hints  for  Nurses,  treatment  of  peisons  recovering  from  sickness,  cookery 
for  the  sick,  &c. 

Part  VI.  Domestic  remedies  described,  including  jnode  of  raising  and  preserving 
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XDITED    BT    LSWI8    OATLORD    CLABX. 


This  to  pronounced,  b  j  the  proM  of  America  and  England, '  the  beat  Magasiae  in  America.*  It 
haa  now  completed  iti  thirtif-fi/tk  volume,  and  tn  iti  lift  of  iipward  of  a  hundred  c&ntribtaon^Knf oand 
the  namea  of  ererj  diatingniahed  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  aereral  equally  promi- 
nent of  Great  Britan,  Torke j,  Sweden,  etc.  A  new  Tolume  will  commence  witli  the  firat  daj 
of  Jttlj,  1850.  The  following  noticea  of  the  KmcKcaBocXBa  are  from  the  American  and 
Engliah  preaa,  to  which  might  be  added  hundreda  oi  othera.  /^ 

'Tbs  last  KjfiCKRaBOCKsa  is  exceediji^y  P*^  Some  of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  BLACXWooo'a 
palmiest  days.  The  Xdilor*$  Tokle  is  in  Mr.  Cxakx's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarliable 
degree.'— /rs»-r#ri  Ooamuroiml  AdoerUur, 

*  Tn  KmcxiBBBOCKxn  seems  to  Increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  moothly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.' —  iVottenel  /nfsl^gsncar. 

*  Thx  KmcKKUOcnu  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Maganines  of  the  day,  and  ontatrips  all  competi- 
tion iir  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  ^ttany  ArgM$, 

*Thb  KNicuaBocKBB  H&OAXiNB  IS  BOW  boyond  a  question  Uu  magaBine  of  the  country.  Whoever 
wishes  his  mouev's  wortli,  aod  something  over,  let  him  kubserjbe  now  to  *  Old  Kkick,*  and  our  word  for 
it,  the  Editor 'a  Table  alone  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.  It  is  not  a  periodica]  to  be  lightly 
glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  forms  a  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A  set  of  the  Knickbb* 
BOOKBB,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is  more  consulted  (so  the 
librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work.' — Boston  Dailf  TVoiucripC., 

Thb  Loudon  EzAMzmB.'—*This  very  clever  Magasine  Is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  aod  short,  varioua  aod  intereating,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  our  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlaatie.' 

London  *lloBNiNa  Chboniols. — 'Judging  from  the  numbers  befbre  ua,  we  are  incUued  to  eon- 
aider  tbif  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodieala.  Its  contents  ate  highly  interesting,  in- 
■tractive  and  amusing  * 


BBDUCTION  »  PRIOB  TO  CLUBS. 

The  pnbltoher  haa  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  hto  power  to  bring  the  Knickerbocker  within 
the  means  of  all,  and  invitea  the  attention  of  thoae  who  feel  an  intereat  in  circnli^g  the  heti 
Amorieon  lUenhtrt,  to  the  following  terms  to  clnba,  vis  : 

For  fiTo  copies  aent  to  one  addreaa,  the  price  wHl  be    $00  00 

"     ten     ••  "  "  "  35  00 

"  twenty "  "  "  ••  60  00 

Poet  Haatera  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited  and  reqneatad  to  actaa  agenta.    To  aU 

thoae  who  may  interest  themaelvea  in  getting  up  oluba,  we  will  aend  a  eopjfirto  ao  loD^aa  they 

keep  op,  and  rmnit  regularly  the  yearly  payment. 

To  tlio  8ab«crik«m  tund  all  tetareated  la  oar  Wavk« 

The  publisher  deairea  to  aTail  himaelf  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  thoae  who  have  manifested 
their  unabated  intereat  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sendina  subscribers.  Quite  a  number  have  done 
ao,  and  no  doubt  with  a  Tory  alight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  Itot  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  further  inducement  for  thto  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  that  no  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  tbIuo  of  the  work,  and  our  pagea  will  prove  tiiat  our  readera 
will  receive  at  least  aa  large  a  share  of  benefit  from  our  increaaed  meana  aa  we  could  exp^t  our- 
aelvea. 

AQENT8  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNIOKERBOCKER  MAQAZIKE. 

ENTBBrBiaiNo,  actiTe  agenta  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city4n  the  United  Statea,  to  procure 
aubacribera  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  competent,  aetiTe  persons,  vrith  satlafactory  refnencea, 
the  moat  liberal  terma  will  be  aUowed.  Apply,  postpaid,  to  SAMUEL  HUE8T0N»  U9  Naasau-atreet. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

FOUB  TSAB8  FOB  TBf  DOLX.AB8. 

Thb  underalgned  win  giTo  the  Volumea  of  the  Knickert>ocker  fbr  the  yean  1847,  '48,  '49,  and 
*90y  to  all  persona  who  wul  remit  to  him  ttn  dottan,  in  iunda  current  in  this  eitj,  post  paid. 

^^  Back  Yolumea  or  Numbera  supplied,  and  aeomplbte  aet  for  aale. 

Specimen  Nnmbera  sent  free  of  charge  on  application,  pool  paid. 

TsBHS— #5  per  annum  in  advance.    All  remittancea  muat  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  PubUaher, 

139  Naaaau-at,reet,New-Tork. 
OuB  Ezehange  papers  will  do  ua  a  special  faror  by  copying  the  above. 
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So  our  0ub0(riber0. 


The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  gladly  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  work,  for  the  generous  interest  many  of  them  have  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  during  the  past  year.  By  their  efforts  in  saying 
'  a  word  in  season'  to  their  friends,  many  have  been  added  to  our  sub- 
scription-list, and  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them^ 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  many  others,  who  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  express,  with  much  cordiality  and  warmth,  their  satisfaction 
with  our  Magazine,  could  easily  induce  some  of  their  friends  to  send  us 
their  names.    We  trust  they  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  would  beg  leave  again  to  say  to  those  in  arrears,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  our  outstanding  claims  settled  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Though  we  cannot,  like  the  &cetious  editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flao- 
Staff,  take  hay,  oats,  or  grits,  in  exchange,  yet  we  shall  most  gladly 
receive  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  in  the  United  States  at  par. 
Our  distant  subscribers  therefore  need  not  wait  to  be  called  on,  but  just 
enclose  the  amount  due  by  mail,  m  the  best  bills  they  can  get,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  receipt  in  fiill,  with  our  most  gratefril  acknowledgments 
Please  address  S.  Hueston, 

139  Nassau-st.,  New-York, 
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RH  TSICAL     GEOGRAPHY.* 

Within  a  short  period  of  time,  many  of  the  important  questions 
which  perplexed  the  savant,  and  alarmed  the  theologian,  have  been 
settled.  Phenomena  profound  and  mysterious,  extending  from  the 
microscopic  world  of  wonders  to  the  more  astonishing  revelation  of  the 
telescope,  have  yielded  to  the  successive  steps  of  knowledge.  New 
and  interesting  territories  have  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  mind 
by  the  increase  of  instrumental  power ;  and  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  spread  out  before  us,  tending  to  elevate  and  ennoble  our  con- 
^  ceptions  of  the  gre,at  and  beneficent  Architect,  which  is  the  natural 

and  inevitable  result  of  all  faithful  scientific  inquiry. 

If  we  except  astronomy,  no  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  more 
rapidly  advanced  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  In  the 
apparently  irregular  figures  and  careless  distribution  of  the  continents, 
in  which  Paley  could  discover  no  evidence  of  orig^inal  design,  science 
has  detected  a  systematic  arrangement,  sustaining  a  most  intimate  re- 
lation with  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  highly  important  in  the  dif- 
iiision  and  development  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Independently  of  the  relations  our  planet  sustains  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  in  the  economy  of  tiie  solar  system,  it  is  significantly  marked 
^  with  the  evidences  of  harmony  and  design.    And  it  matters  not  whether 

we  contemplate  the  figures,  division  or  distribution  of  its  continents ; 
the  position  and  adaptation  of  its  fertile  valleys;  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  its  mountain  chains ;  the  number  of  chemical  proper- 
ties and  affinities  of  its  constituent  elements ;  its  atmosphere,  orbit, 
axis,  or  rotary  motion ;  upon  all  the  same  impressive  lessons  have  been 
written. 

The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheriod,  varying  in  its  equatorial  and  polar 

*  *HuKBOL.Oo8mos,*8vol8.    *EarthaixlMBii,*byProf.  GoTOT.    Tikis  article  te  not  iatMidedM 
a  rcfiew  of  thew  works.    We  have  lued  them  bo  fireqneatly  In  our  reflediaDS  on  tho  Kienee,  tint, 
ir  e  think  it  doe  to  make  this  acknowledgement. 
VOL.  ZZXVI.  8 
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diameters  about  one  three  hundredth  part  of  its  gp'eater  diameter,  or  a 
little  more  than  twenty-six  miles.  Whether  this  is  the  figure  a  fluid 
mass  would  naturally  assume  when  revolving  round  a  centre  is  a  ques- 
tion not  necessarily  connected  with  our  subject  This  difference  in  the 
equatorial  and  polai*  diameters,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  various  methods,  is  comparatively  small,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  important  element  in  the  economy  of  our  globe.  By 
it  the  solar  rays  are  unequally  distributed,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
greater  zones  of  the  astronomical  climate  secured.  Thus  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  world's  existence,  in  the  morning  of  its  creation,  accord- 
mg  to  the  prevailing  opinions  and  theories,  we  see  the  evidence  of  an 
intelligent  and  designing  primary  cause  written  out  on  its  spheroidal 
figure.  And  it  is  not  important,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  itself  is  con- 
cerned, whether  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  fluid  mass  was 
the  agent  employed  to  secure  it,  which  appears  most  probable,  or 
whether  it  was  effected  by  abrasion  and  aeposit,  or  by  internal  up- 
heaving forces ;  it  is  necessary  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  and  must 
have  been  designed  to  perform  its  part,  and  adapted  to  the  physical 
relations  it  sustains. 

The  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  is  connected  with  its  diurnal  revo- 
lution. The  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  component  particles  of  a  fluid 
mass  at  rest  would  produce  a  sphere ;  but  the  earth  is  not  an  exact 
sphere,  therefore  it  is  not  at  rest  This  is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps 
not  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  motion.  It  is,  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  accordance  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and,  as  they  are  explained  by  the  sup- 
position of  the  earth's  rotary  motion,  it  has  been  adapted.  To  this 
motion  we  are  indebted  for  an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  of 
labor  and  rest,  corresponding  with  our  physical  necessities.  It  is  also 
«n  indispensable  element  in  the  complex  machinery  by  which  the  solar 
heat  is  measured  out  in  due  proportions  to  the  various  sections  of  our 
globe.  While  the  earth  revolves  around  its  own  axis,  it  moves  in  an 
elliptical  orbit  around  its  primary,  the  sun.  In  this  annual  motion  the 
axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit  at  an 
angle  of  twenty-three  degp-ees  twenty-eight  minutes ;  and  during  the 
time  of  the  motion,  the  diameter  is  kept  parallel  to  the  same  direction. 
By  this  simple  but  stupendous  contrivance  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
■and  temperature  are  efiected.  Had  the  axis  of  the  earth  been  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  like  Jupiter's,  (and  we  see  no 
physical  cause  to  have  prevented  it,)  the  same  places  would  have  had 
the  sun  always  vertical.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  equatorial 
regions  would  have  been  parched  with  intolerable  heat ;  and  that  which 
is  now  the  &irest  portion  of  our  globe  doomed  to  sterility  and  desola- 
tion. By  this  inclination  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are 
alternately  brought  under  the  solar  influence,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
tropical  climate  rendered  less  oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  the  northern 
greatly  modified,  while  the  more  delightful  and  productive  regions  of 
the  temperate  zones  are  extended  between  the  torrid  and  frozen  zones. 
The  surface  of  this  elliptical  planet  of  ours  is  differently  affected  by, 
tis  it  is  unequally  expos^  to,  the  solar  rays,  and  therefore  has  been 
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divided  into  ▼arious  zones  of  temperature.  These  would  be  uniform, 
were  it  not  for  the  modifying  influences  in  nature,  such  as  the  contour 
and  geographical  distribution  of  the  continental  mass,  and  the  terres^ 
trial  elevations  or  reliefs;  which,  in  connection  with  the  oceanic  and 
aerial  envelopes,  secure,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  infinitely 
multiplied  physical  laws,  those  important  modifications  of  temperature 
upon  which  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  so  many  sections  of  our  globe 
depend. 

'  The  temperature,'  says  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  *  is  raised  by  the 
proximity  of  a  western  coast,  in  the  temperate  zones ;  by  the  divided 
configuration  of  a  continent  into  peninsulas,  with  deeply-indented  bays 
and  inland  seas;  the  prevalence  of  southerly  or  westerly  winds; 
chains  of  mountains  acting  as  protecting  walls  against  winds  coming 
from  colder  regions ;  the  vicinity  of  the  oceanic  current,  and  the  se- 
renity of  the  sky  in  the  summer ;  and  that  it  is  lowered  by  elevation 
above  the  sea,  when  not  forming  part  of  an  extended  plain ;  the  com- 
pact configuration  of  a  continent  having  no  littoral  curvatures  or  bays ; 
the  vicinity  of  isolated  peaks ;  mountain  chains  whose  mural  form  and 
direction  impede  the  access  of  waiin  winds ;  and  a  cloudy  summer 
sky,  which  weakens  the  effect  of  the  solar  rays.  With  a  knowledge  of 
these  interesting  and  important  facts,  for  which  science  is  chiefly  in- 
•debted  to  that  most  extraordinary  man  to  whose  inherent  love  of  know- 
ledge and  philosophical  observations  the  secret  chambers  of  nature 
seem  to  have  been  opened,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  distribution  of 
these  modifying  agents.  In  them  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  more 
perfectly  and  distinctly  the  original  design  of  the  Infinite  Author. 

By  casting  your  eye  over  a  correctly-niarked  globe,  you  will  disco- 
ver that  a  large  proportion  of  the  continental  element  lies  north  of  the 
equator,  and  that  the  oceanic  element  greatly  predominates  on  the 
southern  side.  Humboldt  says  the  area  of  the  solid  is  to  that  of  the 
fluid  parts  as  one  to  two  and  four-fifths.  In  round  numbers  there  are 
thirty-eight  million  square  miles  of  land,  two-thirds  of  which  lie  north 
of  the  equator.  From  forty  degrees  south  latitude  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole  the  earth  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  water.  '  The  fluid  ele- 
ment predominates  in  like  manner  between  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
old  and  the  western  shores  of  the  new  continent  The  southern  and 
western  hemispheres  are  therefore  more  rich  in  water  than  any  other 
region  of  the  whole  earth.'  Here  we  have  the  proportion  and  distri- 
bution of  the  two  elements.  But  there  is  a  third,  as  important  as 
either  of  these :  the  atmosphere, '  an  elastic  fluid,'  by  which  both  of 
the  former  elements  are  surrounded.  Through  its  agency  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  land  and  sea  is  eflected.  It  constitutes  the  connecting 
link  between  them,  by  conveying  the  vapor  of  the  one  to  the  mountain 
-chains  and  isolated  peaks  of  the  other,  when  it  is  collected  and  carried 
down  their  declivities,  or  condensed  and  precipitated  on  their  slopes 
and  intervening  valleys,  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow.  The  climate  of 
a  country  is  not  therefore  the  result  solely  of  its  geographical  location, 
but  depends  on  the  relative  extension  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  our 
globe,  and  their  action  upon  each  other,  which  is  variously  afiected  by 
the  terrestrial  reliefii  and  local  compensations. 
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Leaving  these  for  the  present  to  trace  the  distributioii  and  configui 
don  of  the  continents,  we  shall  find  that  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  a . 
much  larger  area  of  elevated  land  than  the  western,  and  that  it  has  its  - 
greatest  expansion  from  east  to  west,  while  the  new  continent  has  its  - 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south.     But  notwithstanding  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  position  of  their  major  axis,  there  is  a  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  the  general  fig^es  of  the  continents,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  reliefs,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  some  determi- 
nate power.     We  are  indebted  to  the  German  physicists  for  much  of 
all  that  is  known  of  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the  continents, . 
and  particularly  are  we  indebted  to  Humboldt  and  Professor  Guyot* 
The  latter,  by  pointing  out  the  remarkable  adaptations  in  the  relative - 
expansion  of  land  and  water,  and  in  the  distribution,  figures  and  reliefi- 
of  the  former,  has  converted  <  science  into  a  christian  teacher.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  continents  are  arranged  in  pairs,  lying  north- 
and  south  of  each  other,  and  united  together  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justi^ 
the  remark.  North  and  South  America  sustain  this  relation  to  eaca 
other,  but  in  the  continents  of  the  old  world  Europe  and  Africa  only 
are  connected  in  this  way.  Asia  and  Australia  have  a  chain  of  islands 
between  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  elevated  points  of  the 
connecting  isthmus,  the  remainder  being  submerged.  The  next  analogy 
presented  in  the  different  continental  masses  is  the  groups  of  islands 
found  east  of  their  most  southern  points.  '  America  has  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Africa  has  Madagascar  ana  the  volcanic  islands  which  surround 
it,  Asia  has  Ceylon,  and  Australia  the  two  great  islands  of  New- 
Zealand.'  A  third  analogy  is  a  deep  inward  curve  of  their  western 
coasts.  In  America  this  inflection  takes  place  along  the  coast  of  Boli- 
via ;  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  represents  it  in  Africa;  in  Asia  the  Gulf  of 
Cambaye  and  the  Indo-Persian  Sea ;  and  in  Australia  it  is  seen  in  the 
Gulf  of  Nuyts.  However  forced  these  analogies  may  appear  at  first 
view,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  they  neverdieless  do  really^ 
exist 

There  are,  then,  three  pairs  of  continents ;  two  in  the  old  and  one 
in  the  new  world ;  and  three  northern  and  three  southern  continents. 
Those  of  the  south  resemble  each  other,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  northern  group ;  but  the  northern  differ  very  materially  firom  the 
southern.  These  differences,  however,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
As  the  physical  differences  of  the  oceanic  and  continental  elements, 
by  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  secure  not  only  many  important 
compensations  in  nature,  but,  by  giving  life  and  vigor  to  each  other, 
make  one  entire  and  perfect  whole ;  so  the  great  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  enables  the  continents  not  only  to  relieve  the  poverty  but  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  each  other  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  products. 

The  northern  continents  are  uniformly  wider  than  the  southern,  and 
attain  their  greatest  expansion  in  the  Arctic  circle,  becoming  more  and: 
more  narrow  as  they  approach  their  southern  associate.  The  southern 
continents,  following  a  similar  law,  are  widest  at  the  north,  but  con- 
tinuing to  narrow  as  they  approach  the  southern  pole,  finally  terminate- 
in  high  and  rocky  points.     Cape  Horn,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape^ 
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Cormorin,  and  the  Australian  Cape  south  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  are 
instances  of  their  southern  terminations.  To  this  general  arrangement 
of  the  continents  there  is  no  exception. 

The  northern  continents  contain  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  continental 
area;  according  to  Professor  Guyot  they  contain  twenty-two  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  while  the  southern  contain  sixteen  and  a  third 
mil]i<His  only.  In  tracing  the  characteristics  of  each,  we  find  the  north- 
em  more  indented,  more  articulated,  and  their  contours  therefore  more 
▼aried.  They  are  also  enriched  by  inland  seas  and  grulfs.  The  south- 
em  are  more  compact,  have  fewer  indentations,  and  no  inland  seas. 
In  these  characteristics  the  southern  continents  are  without  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law  of  their  formation.  The  northern,  from  these  facts,  are 
more  maritime,  more  commercial,  and  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the 
developement  of  the  character  and  powers  of  man.  They  are  also 
nearer  to  each  other,  which  encourages  and  secures  a  constant  commu- 
nication between  them.  The  souUiem  are  smaller,  and  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  appear  designed  to  act  a  less  important 
part  than  the  larger  and  more  highly-favored  continental  masses  with 
"which  they  are  connected ;  and  this  difierence  of  character  is  increased 
by  the  infiuence  of  the  astronomical  climate.  The  northern  continents 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  while  the  southern  are  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  warm  temperate  zones.  To  these  facts  of 
location,  form  and  reliefs  may  be  traced  the  peculiarities  of  each ;  but 
these  dissimilarities  are  as  necessary  to  complete  and  perfect  the  vast 
machinery,  which  may  be  called  the  economy  of  the  mtellectual  and 
moral  developement  of  man,  as  the  concurrent  action  of  land  and 
water  and  heat  and  cold  is  to  the  constitution  of  a  healthy  and  invigo- 
rating atmosphere. 

Their  mountains  are  symmetrically  arranged,  and  by  their  direction, 
height  and  escapements,  materially  influence  the  temperature  of  the* 
continental  climates.  The  principd  chains  of  the  old  world  follow  the 
direction  of  the  parallels ;  while  those  of  the  new  world  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian.  The  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  major  axis,  seems 
to  be  entirely  different  in  the  two  continents,  but  in  other  matters  the 
same  economy  is  observed.  The  highest  elevations  of  the  continental 
masses,  following  the  direction  of  the  mountain-chains,  are  uniformly 
located  on  the  side  of  the  continents,  and  not  as  might  be  expected,  at 
the  centre.  The  mountains  descend  gradually  toward  the  Atlantic  and 
Frozen  Oceans ;  while  their  slopes  are  rapid  and  precipitous  toward 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

*  If  this  order  were  reversed,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lands  went  on 
increasing  toward  the  north,  the  most  civilized  half  of  the  globe  at  the 
present,  would  be  a  frozen  and  uninhabitable  desert.'  This  disposition 
of  the  slopes  is  most  uniform  and  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
formation  of  the  continental  masses,  better  adapted  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  original  design.  Admit  that  the  upheaving  force  re- 
sides within  our  globe ;  that  the  irregular  but  ever  active  motion  of  the 
^disturbed  molten  element  at  the  centre,  acting  directly  on  the  surfi&ce, 
produced  these  elevations ;  yet  how  came  this  power  to  act  so  uniformly^ 
.40  regularly  1    How  came  the  slopes  and  greatest  elevations  to  be  so 
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perfectly  adapted  to  the  form  and  configuration  of  the  continents,  and" 
to  their  various  climatic  relations  1     The  highest  elevations  are  found- 
near  the  tropics ;  as  the  Himalaya  in  the  twenty-seventh  degree  nortb> 
latitude ;  and  Nevado  de  Sorato  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty-two  minutes 
south  latitude.     Why  are  the  greatest  elevations  on  each  side  of  the* 
equator,  and  their  distances  from  it,  so  nearly  corresponding  to  each 
other  ?     There  is  no  physical  law  by  which  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered ;  but  herein  we  notice  a  most  remarkable  fact.     We  shall  see- 
hereafter,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  salt  in  the  Pacific  is  in  the 
parallels  of  nearly  the  same  latitudes ;  and  that  the  saline  principle  in- 
creases gradually  from  the  poles  to  those  points. 

The  continentd  masses,  nowever  rise,  as  indicated  by  their  slopes, 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  to  the  equator.     The  mean  eleva- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions,  most  clearly  establish  this- 
fact.    Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  density  of*  the  atmosphere  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  on  which  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  its  radiating  power 
depend,  the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  is  always  above  that  of  the- 
upper.     This  atmospheric  law  has  been  observed  in  the  elevation  of 
the  southern  continents,  by  which  the  extreme  heat  of  the  equatorial 
regions  is  greatly  modified.     Baron  Von  Humboldt,  estimates  the  mean^ 
relief  of  Europe  at  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet ;  that  of  Asia,  at 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  that  of  North  America,  at 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  that  of  South  America,  at  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  that  of  Africa  still  higher.     But  the- 
mean  elevation  of  Europe,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  the  massive  plateau  of  Spain,  and  the 
Alpine  chain.     That  of  Asia  is  greatly  increased  by  the  elevation  of  her 
southern  table-lands.     Those  of  Thibet,  which  commence  with  an  ele- 
vation of  four  thousand  feet  only,  rise  as  they  approach  the  south,  to 
the  height  of  nearly  twelve  thousand ;  and  those  of  the  Decan,  which 
commence  with  an  elevation  about  equal  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Thibet,  point  to,  and  are  connected  with  the  southern  termination  of 
the  peninsula,  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  elevations  and  slopes  are  not  only  adapted  to  the  astronomical 
climate,  and  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  el^ent ;  but  where  their  gene- 
ral dispositions,  would  in  themselves  produce  an  effect  different  from 
the  one  we  now  see,  and  which  appears  adapted  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  race,  their  influence  is  controlled  by  special  and  local  compensa- 
tions. Thus  in  the  case  of  North  America,  the  efiect  of  the  long  northern' 
slope,  by  which  we  are  exposed  to  the  polar  currents  of  wind,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  turn  these  currents  back  upon 
the  Mississippi  valley,  is  controlled  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  action  of. 
the  immense  chain  of  lakes  on  the  north,  over  which  these  currents 
must  pass,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  deep  cut  as 
observed  by  Professor  Guyot,  opens  the  south  of  our  continent  to  the 
wet  winds  of  the  tropics.  The  return  trade  winds  coming  directly*' 
from  the  sea,  waters  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle* 
ghanies,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Owing,  therefore,  to  this 
•broad  gate,'  we  are  more  highly  favored  with  rains  than  could  be  ez-^.- 
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pected  from  our  situation  and  continental  reliefs.  A  difTerent  disposi- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains  would  change  the  character  of  our  climate 
and  country.  These  mountains  and  the  gulf  act  upon  each  other,  and 
appear  necessary  to  make  up  our  continental  character. 

The  longest  slope  of  the  Andes,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  is  toward  the  east,  and  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  trade 
winds  of  the  Atlantic.  The  shortest  slope,  only  seventy  miles  long,  ia 
to  the  west,  and  embraces  the  desert  of  Atacama.  '  Deprived  of  the 
yapors  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  Andes,  these  countries  (embracing  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Peruta  Parina  and  Amatope  to  far  beyond 
the  tropics,  from  the  equator  to  Chili,)  behold  the  vapors  of  the  Pacific 
flitting  away  with  the  trade-wind,  and  no  accidental  breeze  to  bring 
them  back.'  Brazil  and  Gruiana  are  indebted  to  their  secondary  chains 
fi>r  their  irrigation ;  while  Peru  and  New  Granada  are  saved  from  the 
condition  of  Atacama,  by  a  depression  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  similar 
depression  actine  in  conjunction  with  the  continental  form,  secures  a 
sufficient  irrigation  to  Chili,  by  deflecting  the  trade- winds.  Thus- 
general  laws  are  controlled  by  local  arrangements ;  and  large  sections 
of  ten-itory  redeemed  for  the  use  of  man. 

Western  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  uniform  temperate  climate,  whicb 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  countries  in  corresponding  latitudes,  to 
its  numerous  seas  and  inland  bays  and  lakes ;  its  mountain-chains,  and 
its  situation  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  continent.  The  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Appennines,  Carparthians  and  Ural  chain,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  so  arranged  that  they  protect  the  in- 
terior ;  while  they  contribute  to  keep  the  atmosphere  humid  and  mild,. 
by  condensing  the  vapor,  so  bountifully  supplied  by  the  Ocean,  Medi- 
terranean, Black,  Baltic,  Adriatic  and  North  Seas.  The  water  on  the 
north,  free  from  ice,  modifies  the  cold  winds  from  that  direction,  while 
its  configuration  opens  its  western  coast  to  the  elevated  temperature  of 
the  Gulf-stream.  Its  atmospheric  temperature  is  abo  elevated  by  the 
heated  currents  of  air  rushing  in  from  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa. 
This  combination  of  influences,  change  its  astronomical  climate  ;  and 
give  it  one,  which  notwithstanding  its  humidity,  is  almost  unrivalled. 

Sweden  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  terrestrial  re- 
lieft.  It  lies  between  fifty-five  and  seventy  degrees  north  latitude ; 
but  is  protected  from  the  northern  currents  by  its  mountain-chains ;  and 
its  atmospheric  temperature  is  greatly  elevated  by  the  waters  or  evapo- 
ration of^  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  south.  It  is 
owing  wholly  to  these  facts,  that  they  are  enabled  to  cultivate  the  cereah 
so  far  to  the  north.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  concern* 
ing  the  influence  of  the  fluid  element ;  that  it  tends  to  lower  the  mean 
annual  temperature  between  the  tropics,  and  to  raise  it  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  climate  of  the  two 
worlds,  and  of  each  continent,  is  the  result  of  all  the  general  features 
of  configuration  and  relief;  and  these,  we  discover,  are  adapted  to  the 
continental  masses,  and  their  astronomical  climate. 

The  northern  continents,  except  Asia,  have  a  comparatively  low  meair 
elevation,  although  embracing  immense  elevated  plateaux  and  mountain- 
chains  ;  and  rise  as  they  approach  the  south.    While  the  southern  di* 
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yiaions,  includiag  Asia*  haye  a  high  mean  eleTatioiL  The  necesity  of 
tfaifl  difference  arises  from  their  astronomical  climate,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric law  of  temperature,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  there  is  no 
Shysical  cause  for  it  It  is  not  connected  with  the  elliptical  figure  of 
le  earth ;  nor  did  it  result  from  the  same  cause.  If  so,  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  present  slopes  coiresponding  with  those  of  the 
northern.  It  may  be  possible  that  these  diflferences  were  caused  by 
ferces  similar  to  those  now  acting  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Finland ; 
but  if  this  be  true,  their  uniformity  and  importance,  teach  us  that  tho 
agent  thus  employed,  was  obedient  to  some  intelligent  power  to  whom 
the  concurrent  influence  of  the  various  physical  laws  was  foreknown. 
By  this  elevation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomd  zones  in  certain  localitieSv 
are  surrounded  with  a  variety  and  richness  of  vegetable  life,  to  which 
we  are  strangers.  *  Thus,'  says  Humboldt,  <  it  is  given  to  man  in  those 
regions  to  behold  without  quitting  his  native  land,  all  the  forms  of  vege- 
tation dispersed  over  the  globe,  and  ail  the  shining  worlds  which  stud 
the  heavenly  vault  from  pole  to  pole.'  But  he  adds  most  appropriately 
and  which  is  a  compensation  for  all  that  is  lost.  *  In  the  tngid  North, 
in  the  midst  of  the  barren  heath,  the  solitary  student  can  appropriate 
mentally  all  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and 
can  create  within  himself  a  world  free  and  imperishable  as  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  conceived.'  No  one  knows  or  has  felt  these  truths  more 
deeply  than  himself. 

The  great  Mexican  plateau,  although  under  a  tropical  sun,  is  blessed 
with  a  climate  equal  almost  to  that  of  Western  Europe  for  agreeable- 
ness  of  temperature.  A  single  day's  journey  from  Vera  Cruz,  whidi 
is  situated  in  the  Tiera  Calienta^  enables  you  to  reach  the  regions  of 
perpetual  spring.  The  same  arrangement  is  observable  on  the  plains 
of  Columbia  in  South  America.  <  The  contrast,'  says  Amott, '  is  very 
striking  after  sailing  a  thousand  miles  up  the  level  nver  Magdalena  in 
a  heat  scarcely  equalled  on  the  plains  of  India,  all  at  once  to  climb  Co 
the  table-land  above,  where  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public, is  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains  that  bear  the  livery  of 
the  fairest  fields  of  Europe.' 

Our  first  glance  at  the  terrestrial  surface,  revealed  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  land  and  water,  and  their  unequal  distribution.  Our  next* 
the  forms  and  relations  of  the  continents ;  and  our  last,  the  efiSsct  of  the 
elevations  and  local  compensations.  The  necessity  of  each  will  more 
fully  appear  as  we  trace  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  connected. 
But  the  cause  of  these  important  divisions*  forms,  reliefi  and  connec- 
tions, is  hid  from  the  gaze  of  man.  The  elliptical  figure  of  the  earth 
is  explained  by  its  rotary  motion ;  but  not  so  its  continental  divisions 
and  contours. 

'AH  that  we  know  regarding  this  subject,'  says  Von  Humboldt, 
'  resolves  itself  into  this  one  point,  that  the  active  cause  is  subterranean, 
that  the  continents  did  not  rise  at  once  in  the  form  they  now  present,  but 
were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  increased  by  degrees,  by  means 
of  humorous  oscillatory  elevations  and  depressions  of  3ie  soil,  or  were 
formed  by  thb  fusion  of  separate  smaller  continental  masses.'  The 
geological  formation  of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  wide  diffusion  and  ele- 
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▼ated  poeitioQ  of  feasil  shells,  fishes  and  marine  plants,  and  the  present 
active  forces  exhibited  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  induce 
the  belief  that  the  process  of  elevation  was  gradual.  And  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  plants  and  animals  in  northern  portions  of  our  globe, 
whose  nature  required  a  much  warmer  climate  than  the  one  in  which 
they  are  found,  favors  the  opinion  that  these  upheavels  have  been  suf- 
ficiently great  to  change  the  character  of  the  continental  climate.  But 
when  were  these  mighty  changes  effected  ?  For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  the  earth's  surface  and  size  have  not  materially  changed.  If 
the  whole  mass  were  growing  less  by  the  gradual  escape  of  internal 
heat,  and  consequent  shrinking  of  the  bulk,  the  time  occupied  in  making 
a  revolution  on  its  axis,  would  also  change ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Laplace,  who  contributes  as  much  to  the  annals  of  science  as  any  one 
fflnce  Newton's  time,  and  whose  only  rival,  as  remarked  by  Professor 
Playfair,  was  the  genius  of  the  human  race,  concluded  from  the  com- 
parisons made  during  the  period  which  history  has  kept  record  of  these 
matters,  that  the  sideral  day  has  not  changed  as  much  as  one  three 
hundredth  of  a  second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  And  notwith- 
standing all  the  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes  to  which  Greece  has  been 
subjected,  and  all  the  changes,  if  any,  which  the  internal  forces  have 
produced,  the  springs  of  Hellenic  antiquity  are  still  found  at  the  same 
places.  Erasinos,  south  of  Argos,  still  refreshes  the  weary  traveller ; 
Saint  Nicholas  flows  on  beneath  the  temple  of  Apollo,  as  of  old  ;  the 
crystal  waters  of  Costalia,  still  murmur  in  the  shades  of  Phadriadsa  ; 
and  the  hot  springs  of  ^edipsus,  in  which  Lulla  bathed,  and  those  of 
Thermopylae,  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  are  used  now  as  they  were  then.  No 
change  has  disturbed  the  fi>untain  from  which  they  are  supplied.  But 
in  other  localities  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Rivers  have  been 
swallowed  up,  and  mountains  and  volcanoes  have  arisen  in  a  single 
night,  showing  the  power  of  the  uneasy  element  within  our  planet 
One  instance  of  this  character,  which  excited  much  attention  at  the 
time,  was  the  island  of  Sabrina,  near  St.  Michael.  It  was  about  one 
mile  in  circumference,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  sunk  back  into  it  again  after  enjoying  the  solar  rays 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Doubtless  many  tropical  plants  have  been  carried  northward  by  the 
oceanic  currents ;  as  the  Mimosa  Scandens,  Dolicheus  Urens,  etc.,  which 
are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  has  attempted  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulties 
these  questions  present,  by  showing  the  high  probability  of  vast  but 
gradual  changes  *in  the  continental  masses,  by  which  the  climates  of 
particular  regions  have  been  wholly  changed.  All  this  may  be  true, 
yet  it  does  not  affect  the  grand  question  involved.  The  uniformity  of 
the  continental  arrangements  and  the  general  and  special  adaptations 
of  form  and  relief,  to  the  various  physical  laws,  which  we  have  thus  far 
pointed  out,  as  strongly  persuade  the  mind  that  these  beautifully  adapted 
and  necessary  dispositions  of  land  and  water,  of  valley  and  mountain, 
did  not  result  from  the  irregular  and  accidental  force  of  indeterminate 
powers.  And  when  we  connect  them  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  its 
axis  and  rotary  motion,  and  its  relation  to  and  dependence  on  the  sun. 
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we  discover  a  Tust  plan  of  mutually  adapted  elements,  which,  however 
accidental  in  appearance,  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  innumerahle* 
and  profound  phenomena  of  nature.  Thb,  if  it  were  the  only  evidence, 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  reflecting  that  the  continents  took 
their  places,  forms  and  reliefs,  obedient  to  the  mandate  of  a  power 
without  and  above  the  physical  agents,  which  are  employed  to  ao  the 
behests  of  the  Creator.  The  earth  may  be  molten  at  its  centre,  and 
the  continents  and  terrestrial  reliefs  may  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
agency  of  these  internal  fires.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  infinite  Creator 
to  operate  in  one  way  as  another.  But  every  thing  tends  to  prove  the 
subordinate  and  determinate  action  of  those  agents,  in  preparing  the 
world  for  the  habitation  of  man. 


BONO. 


V     OBABLBa     W.     BAX 


Thbt  will  not  oome  to  gOd  again 

The  akies  of  oar  advancing  day, 
Those  youthful  fancies^  fond  and  vain. 
That  early  tracked  its  joyous  way : 
.  Then  why  with  cold 
Disdain  behold 
The  bliBB  that  youth  so  soon  must  lose ; 
Ah !  wherefore  scorn 
The  blush  of  morn, 
Since  noon  can  boast  no  loTcUer  hoes  f 


The  blossom  ne^er  regains  the  bloom 

That  envious  Summer  robs  it  of; 
Our  hastening  year  hath  only  room 
For  one  short  spring  of  hope  and  lore : 

If  Winter's  blight 

Must  cloud  its  light, 
And  wither  all  the  charms  it  brings, 

Then  why  despise 

The  flowers  we  prize, 
Since  earth  can  yield  no  fiiirer  things  I 


When  pensive  age  hath  dimmed  our  eyea 

To  all  but  calmer  Faith  and  Truth, 
We  shall  not  mourn  that  brighter  skies 
Once  decked  the  sun  rise  of  our  youth : 

Then  not  with  cold 

Disdain  behold 
The  blisB  that  youth  so  soon  must  loae : 

Ahl  never  scorn 

The  blush  of  mora. 
Since  noon  can  boast  no  lovelier  hnes  I 
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TO        NIAGARA. 

When  the  first  hunter  pierced  to  Ontario's  shore, 

And  through  the  darliling  forests  caught  thy  roar, 

Crept  to  thy  brinli,  he  shook  with  mortal  awe 

And  through  the  dim  vast  veil  the  Etbrnal  saw  : 

But  no !  his  blood  a  moment  wilder  ran, 

He  gazed,  grew  calm,  and  primed  his  moistened  gun. 

Thy  Toioe,  like  God's,  JNiagara,  thy  robe 

Of  cloud,  thy  flash  of  em 'raid  on  the  globe, 

The  »ngel-ray  upon  thy  dangerous  brow. 

Thy  calm  above,  thine  agony  below, 

Move  not  the  mind  where  darkness  is  for  light, 

Light  to  an  inner  spiritual  sight, 

That  sees  majestic  floods  go  o'er  the  soul. 

From  the  high  lakes  where  waves  immortal  roll. 


THE    THRBB     VIBWS     OF     LIFB 


T     A.     •.     JOHJISOV. 


'Tsfl  jooag  men  ahAjl  ■••  ▼isioni.  and  th«  old  m«D  ibkll  dr«ain  draam*.' —  Bxblb 
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'  A  CHURCH-ORGAN  and  a  lady's  piano  met  accidentally  one  day  oa 
board  of  a  steam-boat  which  was  bound  to  New-Orleans.  The  organ 
had  belonged  to  Trinity  Church,  of  New- York,  but  bad  been  taken 
away  and  sold  when  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced 
by  the  present  edifice  which  adorns  the  head  of  Wall-street.  The 
organ  had  never  produced  any  sounds  but  the  most  solemn  chants,  and 
frequently  perft»rmed  requiems  for  the  dead,  who  were  occasionally 
brought  into  the  church  for  interment  Indeed,  it  had  never  heard 
any  tune  less  solemn  than  an  anthem,  except  when  the  city  militia, 
with  drums  and  fifed,  passed  the  church  toward  the  battery ;  on  which 
occasions  the  organ  always  felt  so  much  horror  at  the  profane  disturb- 
ance, that  the  church-doors  and  windows  were  closed  to  exclude  the 
unwelcome  sounds.  Even  chains  were  in  ancient  days  drawn  across 
Broadway,  in  front  of  the  church,  to  more  effectually  prevent  the  in- 
tolerable annoyance  by  denying  a  passage  to  the  boisterous  intruders* 
The  piano,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  constantly  uttering  songs  and 
shoutmg  waltzes  and  quadrilles.  It  could  play  without  a  book  '  The 
Dutchman's  Cork  Leg/  '  The  Meiry  Schoolmaster,'  '  Three  Blind 
Mice,'  and  kindred  drolleries  innumerable. 
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*  As  the  organ  and  piano  were  to  associate  during  a  long  sea-voyage, 
and  were  situated  aside  of  each  other  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  they 
naturally  began  a  sort  of  travelling  colloquy.  The  piano,  being  the 
less  stately  of  the  two,  commenced  by  carelessly  stating  the  new  operas 
that  had  lately  been  performed,  the  new  plays  that  were  in  prepara- 
tion, and  by  adverting  to  such  other  topics  of  gay  life  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  announced  by  the  young  gentlemen  with  frizzled  whis- 
kers and  moustaches  who  made  morning  visits  to  her  mistress. 

'  The  organ  listened  with  designedly  marked  solemnity  to  this  sud- 
den outbreak  of  nonsense,  and  to  prevent  at  once  the  recurrence  of 
such  levity,  and  demonstrate  her  own  superior  ethical  education,  she 
began  to  recount  the  funerals  at  which  she  had  recently  officiated.  She 
was,  however,  greatly  surprised  and  not  a  little  shocked  to  find  the 
piano  seized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  at  conversation  that 
was  apparently  so  solemn.  '  My  dear  friend,'  said  the  piano, '  be  not 
offended,  but  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  see  how  unhappy  you 
make  yourself  by  needlessly  contemplating  melancholy  events,  when 
80  many  happy  ones  are  constantly  transpiring  around  you.  I  know 
as  well  as  you  that  men  and  women  are  allotted  to  die ;  and  what  is 
more,  and  worse,  pianos  and  organs  are  destined  to  a  kindred  dissolu- 
tion. Nay,  I  have  myself  suffered  the  severance  of  some  of  the  ten- 
derest  strings  that  a  piano  can  lose ;  yet  I  have  found  more  wisdom* 
and  more  piety  too,  in  enjoying  the  blessings  which  remain  than  in 
mourning  what  are  irretrievably  lost'  Suiting  her  actions  to  her 
words,  the  merry  instrument  began  again  to  warble  and  laugh,  till  she 
gradually  brought  herself  into  a  paroxysm  of  enjoyment. 

'  The  organ  possessed  naturally  a  very  sweet  disposition,  and  as  she 
listened  with  increasing  complacency  to  the  merry  notes  of  the  piano, 
she  could  not  help  being  impressed  very  forcibly  with  the  contrast  in 
their  destiny.  She  at  first  sighed,  then  sobbed,  and  at  length  wept 
loud  and  piteously.  This  only  made  the  piano  laugh  still  more  mer- 
rily ;  till  seeing  that  the  organ  mistook  the  cause  of  her  mirth,  she 
■aid  :  '  My  dear  companion,  I  am  not  laughing  at  your  misery,  but  at 
vour  perversity.  You  are  unhappy  because  you  are  continucdly  sigh- 
ing and  groaning.  Play  the  lively  tunes  that  I  play,  and  you  will  be- 
come as  merry  as  I  am.  Providence  has  so  fashioned  us  that  such  a 
ooosequence  must  follow.' 

' '  Impossible !'  exclaimed  the  organ ;  '  such  results  may  belong  to 
the  structure  of  pianos,  and  perhaps  to  men  and  women,  as  I  have 
flometimes  suspected ;  but  organs  are  too  full  of  sensibility  to  be  merry 
in  this  world  of  misery !'  and  she  cried  more  profusely  than  before. 

*  New-Orleans  at  length  appeared  in  the  distant  horizon.  The 
steamer  approached  it  rapidly,  and  the  view  gradually  assumed  the 
definiteness  of  an  extensive  and  busy  city.  Carmen  and  porters  were 
eventually  seen  in  crowds  upon  the  dock ;  and  soon  they  were  heard 
shouting,  wrangling,  and  jostling  each  other  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
where  all  was  confusion  and  tumult,  consequent  to  the  landing  of  pas^ 
sengers  and  the  removal  of  the  cargo.  At  this  moment,  which  is  ever 
dedicated  to  universal  selfishness  and  uproar,  the  two  objects  of  our 
narrative  were  forcibly  separated,  without  the  allowance  of  any  fare' 
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well  or  leave-taking ;  and  before  the  organ  could  dry  up  its  tears  or 
recover  its  stateliness,  it  was  transported  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Frendi 
lady  of  fortune  and  fashion,  who  was  blessed  with  fivQ  as  merry  daugh- 
ters as  ever  danced  a  gallopade. 

'  The  organ  was  scarcely  erected  iu  its  new  position  when  the  im- 
patient young  ladies  hastened  to  make  its  acquamtance.  It  had  pre- 
pared its  loudest  sighs  and  deepest  groans,  to  impress  its  new  owners 
with  a  proper  sense  of  the  miseries  of  this  transitory  life ;  but  great 
was  its  astonishment  when  the  young  ladies  compelled  it  unceremoni- 
ously to  play  sprightly  airs  and  merry  dances.  The  employment 
seemed  irksome  and  degrading  to  a  high-toned  metropolitan  organ,  and 
keenly  was  it  vexed  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  rude  taste  of  provincial 
ignorance ;  but  little  heeded  the  sprightly  girls  sombre  reflections,  of 
whose  existence  even  they  were  unconscious ;  they  accordingly  made 
the  organ  sound  loud  and  long  the  merriest  peals  within  its  compass^ 
tin  at  length,  infected  by  its  own  mirth-inspiring  tones,  and  gradually 
relaxing  all  its  gravity,  it  became  as  merry  as  the  gayest  young  lady 
could  desire. 

'  In  this  happy  mood  it  not  only  continued,  but  one  morning,  when 
the  young  ladies  were  preparing  to  give  a  night's  entertainment  to 
their  friends,  with  dancing  and  music,  the  organ  began  with  unmistak- 
able good-will  to  play  a  Spanish  fandango ;  and  while  the  frolicsome 
girls  were  dancing  to  its  notes  and  rejoicing  in  its  exhilarating  shouts, 
a  noise  was  suddenly  heard  upon  the  stairs,  as  of  a  heavy  body  in  the 
a<it  of  laboriously  ascending.  The  door  of  the  room  sprang  open,  and 
six  men  entered,  bearing  on  their  hands  a  piano,  which  the  organ  in- 
stantly recognised  as  its  travelling  companion.  The  organ  would  have 
covered  its  face  with  its  hands,  had  its  formation  permitted,  in  token  of 
its  mortification  at  having  been  caught  in  so  transformed  a  character ; 
but  the  piano  only  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  before  the  anticipated 
ball  was  half  ended  they  played  in  concert,  and  seemed  to  emulate 
each  other  in  their  mirth-creating  efforts ;  while  the  organ  g^tefully 
confessed  that  the  moment  it  deserted  melancholy  topics  and  adopted 
cheerful  ones  it  had,  as  the  piano  once  predicted,  become  as  happy  as 
it  formerly  had  been  miserable.' 


THS     8TROMO     MAN'S     PACTS 


*  A  TKRT  good  yarn,  and  Tcry  well  epuiu 
And  we  are  Uuee  JoUy  boya  eyery  oner 


exclaimed  sneeringly  a  philosopher,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood^ 
to  a  young  man  who  had  just  related  the  above  faole.  '  You  really 
believe  that  the  three  great  streams  of  wo,  typically  the  tooth-ache, 
the  heart-ache,  and  the  purse-ache,  can  all  be  turned  into  milk  and 
honey  by  the  prescription  which  you  have  recommended  ?  You  re- 
member what  Ben  Jonson  said  of  Shakspeare's  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew,' 
that  *  hereafter  every  man  will  be  able  to  tame  a  shrew,  excepting  him 
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who  happens  to  have  her ;'  and  I  much  fear,  my  young  friend,  we 
flhall  be  forced  to  parody  the  sarcasm,  and  say  of  your  theory  that 
hereafter  every  man  will  be  able  to  be  merry  excepting  him  who  hap- 
pens to  be  sad.  I  will  relate  an  adventure  which  occurred  to  me  last 
summer,  and  which  teaches  a  lesson  that  may  not  be  so  agreeable  as 
yours,  but  it  accords  more  nearly  with  the  realities  of  life. 

'  I  was  travelling  toward  Binghampton  in  the  stage-coach,  and  when 
we  arrived  at  Ox&rd  it  stopped  for  the  night,  though  two  or  three 
hours  of  daylight  still  remained  unexpended.  Anxious  to  complete 
my  journey,  and  with  only  forty  miles  further  to  travel,  I  called  at 
several  neighboring  houses  to  procure,  if  possible,  some  immediate 
•conveyance  onward.  I  was  ultimately  directed  to  a  farmer,  who  re- 
.sided  about  half  a  mile  from  Oxford,  and  owned  a  one-horse  wagon, 
which  my  informant  supposed  I  could  procure.  I  walked  to  the  house 
and  found  that  the  owner  kept  a  small  tavern,  on  rather  a  lonely  by- 
road. He  was  not  in  the  house,  but  his  wife  told  me  he  was  in  the 
bam,  trimming  his  lambs.  I  felt  no  little  curiosity  to  know  what  the 
woman  meant  by  saying  he  was  '  trimming  his  lambs,'  nor  was  I  quite 
4sure  whether  her  words  were  to  be  understood  literally  or  referred 
£guratively  to  the  farmer's  children ;  but  as  I  disliked  to  expose  my 
ignorance  by  venturing  any  questions,  I  walked  toward  the  bam  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  procure  the  man's  wagon. 

'  As  I  approached  the  barn  I  was  soon  relieved  from  any  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  lambs ;  and  while  their  bleating  manifested  that 
they  were  veritable  sheep,  it  indicated  that  the  trimming  to  which  they 
were  subjected  was  no  agreeable  operation.  I  found  all  the  doors  of 
the  bam  closely  shut,  and  from  the  commotion  within  I  began  to  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  invade  what  seemed  to  be  designed  as  an  act  of 
private  discipline.  I  however  summoned  up  resolution  enough  to 
open  one  of  the  doors,  and  was  immediately  assailed  from  within  by 
several  voices  at  once  to  shut  the  door,  which  I  had  inclined  through 
•caution  to  keep  open,  by  reason  of  the  doubtful  light  that  pervaded 
the  interior;  beine,  however,  thus  clamorously  enjoined,  I  hastily 
dosed  the  door  after  me  as  I  timidly  entered  this  seemingly  rural 
Pandemonium.  After  becoming  familiarized  to  the  surrounding  twi- 
light, so  as  to  see  distinctly  what  was  transpiring,  I  discovered  several 
children  of  both  sexes,  who  were  struggling  to  drag  some  affrighted 
lambs  toward  the  farmer ;  and  he  no  sooner  received  one  into  his  pow- 
erful grasp  than  he,  with  a  sharp  and  bloody  knife,  cut  off  the  lamb's 
tail,  and  then  permitted  him  to  escape. 

<  I  was  shocked  at  this  apparent  cruelty,  especially  as  I  deemed  it 
one  of  those  wanton  and  gratuitous  mutilations  which  the  caprice  of 
fashion  or  taste  sometimes  causes  to  be  inflicted  on  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  I  even  ventured  to  suggest  my  abhorrence  of  the  act, 
though  it  seemed  to  the  actors,  especially  to  the  boys,  a  matter  of  much 
sport ;  but  the  farmer  assured  me  the  operation  was  dictated  by  bene- 
volence rather  than  cruelty,  as  the  tail,  if  leil  unpruned,  would,  during 
the  summer  and  winter,  contract  so  much  extraneous  adhesions,  that 
the  sheep  would  be  incommoded  by  the  weight,  and  the  fleece  injured 
l>y  stains  and  tangles.    My  wrath  was  appeased  by  thus  finding  that 
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everj  lamb  was  to  participate  in  the  benefits  which  were  to  result  from 
his  present  pains,  and  I  began  to  look  on  the  scene  with  the  coolness 
that  results  from  a  pious  consciousness  that  present  evils  are  but  mer- 
cies in  disguise. 

'  I  now  observed  that  some  of  the  lambs  which  were  brought  by  the 
'Children  to  the  farmer  were  dismissed  without  his  inflicting  on  them 
any  mutilation.  They  cried  as  lustily  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  till 
-they  were  dismissed  and  found  themselves  safely  located  in  the  part  of 
•the  bam  which  was  allotted  to  the  lambs  who  had  been  operated  on, 
'when*  shaking  their  tails  several  times,  as  if  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  appendage  was  still  where  it  ouc^ht  to  be,  they  gradually  ceased 
their  outcries,  and  became  reconciled  to  the  troubles  of  their  neigh- 
bors. I  thought  I  could  even  detect,  despite  the  demure  Quaker-like 
look  of  the  unmutilated  ones,  that  they  shook  their  tails  a  little  more 
•than  was  necessary  to  simply  satisfy  themselves  that  all  was  well  with 
them.  I  was  quite  willing  diat  the  tails  should  be  shaken  till  all  doubt 
of  their  safety  was  removed ;  nay,  I  was  willing  they  should  be  shaken 
«ome  time  longer,  in  joy  that  the  valued  appendages  were  unharmed ; 
but  I  was  not  willing  they  should  be  shaken  in  any  spirit  of  ostenta- 
tious superiority  over  the  less  fortunate  companions  of  the  fold.  Still 
the  shaking  was  continued,  and  the  owners  of  the  tails  would  turn 
round  and  obtrude  them  into  the  faces  of  their  unfortunate  friends,  till 
I  thought  I  could  hear  the  sly  rogues  say,  as  plainly  as  pantomime  can 
apeak,  *  Look,  brother ;  I  have  not  los^  my  tail,  though  you  have  yours.' 

'  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  farmer  his  reason  for  treating  his  fleecy 
subjects  so  unequally.  '  Why,'  replied  he,  *  those  whom  I  leave  uncut 
are  fine  &t  fellows,  that  I  intend  for  the  butcher,  who  is  to  call  fox  them 
an  the  morning.'  'Alas!  alasl'  said  I,  'their  exemption  from  misfor- 
tune, about  which  they  are  glorifying  themselves,  is  then  but  a  precur- 
sor to  their  destruction !  Oh,  lambs !  lambs !  can  you  not  profit  by 
this  lesson !  You,  I  mean,  with  lacerated  tails.  Seeing  ye  know  not 
the  end  of  events,  will  ye  not  hereafler  bear  success  with  meekness 
and  moderation,  and  at  least  refrain  from  despondency  and  mutiny 
4mder  disappointments  and  trouble.'  But  I  might  as  well  have  kept 
silent,  for  the  farmer  and  his  children  stared  at  me  as  if  they  thought  I 
was  crazy ;  and  as  for  the  wounded  sheep,  they  made  no  response  but 
baa !  baa !  and  that,  I  believe,  is  all  the  response  real  affliction  will 
usually  yield  to  merely  verbal  consolation.' 


THE    OLD    ICAN'8    DBBAIC. 

•  Tou  are  somewhat  mistaken,  my  friend,'  said  an  old  sage,  who, 
'with  the  two  who  have  already  spoken,  constituted  a  trio  of  philoso- 
phers that  had  assembled  to  discuss  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
*  The  fable  that  we  have  heard  from  our  young  friend  is  only  a  little 
too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  when  usually  no- 
thing is  necessary  to  happiness  but  to  will  it ;  whUe  your  narrative,  to 
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which  we  have  just  listened,  is  too  strongly  colored  by  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  when  the  feelings  are  less  controllable  than  at  any  other 
period.  As  I  have  passed  beyond  both  these  phases  of  existence^  I 
can  speak  experimentally  of  the  entire  circle  of  life.  Our  feelings  can- 
not be  wholly  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  intellect.  Holy  writ  says 
sorrow  is  as  natural  to  the  organization  of  man  as  to  fly  upward  is 
natural  to  the  organization  of  sparks.  This  declaration  is  notprophesy, 
but  the  revelation  of  an  existing  fact ;  hence  an  exemption  n*om  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  by  any  man,  whether  king  or  beggar,  is  as  mu^ 
an  organic  impossibility  as  an  exemption  from  msease  and  death.  Our 
organization,  there^re,  will  ever  frustrate  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
moralists  to  eradicate  unhappiness,  just  as  our  organization  must  ever 
frustrate  the  efforts  of  physicians  to  prevent  death.  When  physiciaoB 
deplete  a  man  to  prevent  apoplexy,  they  only  produce  dropsy ;  and 
when  they  evacuate  a  dropsy,  diey  only  superinauce  gangrene.  So  a 
man  is  no  sooner  relieved  from  the  unhappiness  of  poverty,  than  he 
becomes  miserable  from  anxiety  to  preserve  his  riches ;  and  when  he 
is  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  physical  toil,  he  becomes  miserable 
from  the  listlessness  of  inactivity.  Men,  however,  are  continually 
deeming  happiness  and  unhappiness  a  result  of  external  causes,  instead 
of  a  result  of  our  organization.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
fundamental  error,  we  seek  happiness  in  external  thiligs,  over  which 
we  possess  but  little  control,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  a  regulation  of  our 
own  feelings,  over  which  we  possess  a  great  control.  The  truth  of 
this  theory  is  forced  upon  our  observation  in  many  physical  instances. 
The  inhabitants  of  frozen  Lapland  are  as  happy  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  rigid  climate  as  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  under  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  genial  temperature.  So  in  the  ever-changeful  climate^' 
which  we  occupy,  we  adapt  ourselves  to  each  alternation  of  cold  and 
heat ;  until  we  are  as  happy  under  the  inclemency  of  winter  as  we  are 
under  the  ardency  of  summer  or  the  mildness  of  spring.  And  even 
the  poor  among  us,  who  cannot  shield  themselves  from  cold  by  external 
appliances,  soon  educate  their  feelings  to  its  endurance,  until  their  hap- 
pmess  is  as  little  impaired  thereby  as  the  luxurious  rich  man's,  who 
envelops  himself  in  furs,  and  fills  his  chambers  with  artificial  heats. 
Look  also  at  a  young  man,  vigorous  with  health,  and  to  whom  Nature 
almost  guarantees  many  long  future  years  of  life,  and  look  at  an  old 
man,  bereft  of  vigor,  and  to  whom  Nature  guarantees  a  speedy  death. 
These  opposite  circumstances  affect  not  the  happiness  of  either  class 
of  persons,  for  we  accommodate  our  feelings  to  results  that  we  know 
are  inevitable ;  and  we  can  equally  accommodate  our  feelings  to  tran- 
sient and  accidental  results,  if  we  will.  I  affirm  then,  that  happiness 
and  unhappiness,  though  they  are  organic  necessities,  and  therefore 
common  to  every  person,  are  less  dependent  on  external  circumstances 
than  they  are  on  the  person's  habits  of  thought.  The  following  nar- 
rative, puerile  as  it  is,  and  hence  comprehensible  by  all  persons,  wiU 
explain  my  theory  better  than  any  more  masculine  effort,  that  would 
be  understood  by  only  a  few  persons. 

*  I  lay  last  night  in  bed  and  could  not  sleep.     I  kept  reflecting  on  the 
two  plulosophers  who  lived  in  Greece  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 
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and  who  viewed  all  events  in  aspects  so  opposite,  that  while  one  laughed 
at  every  thing  which  happenea,  and  deemed.it  a  good  joke,  the  other 
cried  at  every  occurrence,  and  deemed  it  only  a  fresh  calamity.  These 
antagonistic  results  evinced  that  mirth  and  sorrow  are  not  necessary 
consequences  of  any  given  event.  While  I  was  thus  musing  I  must 
have  nillen  into  a  dream,  for  I  saw  a  little  old  woman  with  a  very  high 
cap  on  her  head,  and  a  prodigously  long  nose  on  her  face.  She  seemed 
to  be  almost  all  cap  and  nose.  Her  appearance  was  so  irresistibly 
grotesque,  that  I  could  not  help  watching  her  movements.  She  saw 
my  intention,  and  at  once  kindly  undertook  to  relieve  my  curiosity. 
She  informed  me  that  Providence  had  blessed  her  with  two  grand- 
daughters, and  for  which  she  supposed  she  ought  to  be  thankful ;  but 
one  of  them  occasioned  her  much  trouble.  The  ti'oublesome  one  was 
named  Crybella,  and  she  was  always  in  tears ;  things  never  occurring 
exactly  as  she  desired.  Nature  had  given  her  a  pretty  face,  but  she 
had  so  distorted  her  features  by  frequent  crying,  that  they  had  become 
crooked ;  just  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  will  eventually  obtain  an  oblique 
inclination  when  they  are  too  frequently  subjected  to  strong  winds  from 
any  one  point  of  the  compass.  The  other  granddaughter  was  named 
Smilianna,  and  she  was  always  smiling.  The  habit  seemed  to  agree 
with  her  health ;  and  it  also  influenced  her  features,  making  them  look 
bright,  plump  and  frolicksome. 

The  old  woman  performed  a  weekly  visit  to  her  granddaughters, 
who  resided  at  different  boarding  schools ;  and  she  being  thus  engaged 
now,  I  determined  to  accompany  her.  At  her  last  visit  she  had  taken 
to  each  of  the  girls  a  silver  fruit-]cnife  as  a  present ;  and  she  now  car- 
ried a  large  basket  which  contained  another  present.  We  found  poor 
Crybella  in  great  distress.  Whether  her  tears  commenced  their  flow 
as  soon  as  she  saw  her  grandmother,  I  could  not  ascertain ;  but  they 
continued  to  flow  all  the  time  we  were  with  her.  She  insisted  that  her 
grandmother  should  take  back  the  fruit-knife  and  retain  it  safely,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  be  stolen  or  broken,  or  subjected  to  some  other  mis- 
chance, if  it  remained  at  the  school.  The  poor  grandmother  received 
back  the  knifo,  and  was  sorry  it  had  occasioned  so  much  trouble ;  and 
as  Crybella  had  heretofore  complained  of  sleeping  without  a  pillow, 
the  old  woman  had  brought  one  m  the  basket ;  and  hoping  the  grand- 
daughter would  thenceforth  sleep  more  comfortably,  gave  the  little  girl 
the  pillow,  and  departed  to  visit  Smilianna. 

Smilianna  knew  her  grandmother's  knock,  and  came  bounding  to  the 
street  door.  She  seemed  delighted  with  the  old  lady's  visit,  and  hug- 
ged her  with  so  much  apparent  good  will,  and  looked  so  happy,  that  I 
Uiought  she  was  the  most  lovely  giri  I  had  ever  seen.  Smihanna  ran 
up  stairs,  and  soon  returned  with  her  fruit-knife.  She  had  greatly  im- 
proved its  appearance  by  washing  its  pearl  handle,  and  polishing  its 
silver  blade ;  and  she  declared  that  every  apple  which  she  had  eaten 
with  it,  tasted  more  delicious  than  any  former  apples,  by  reason  of  its 
being  peeled  and  cut  with  a  silver  knifo.  The  old  woman  could  not 
help  smiling  herself,  at  the  good  humor  and  kind  feelings  of  her  grand- 
daughter ;  and  she  ended  her  visit  by  leaving  with  her  just  such  a  pil- 
low as  she  had  lefl  with  Crybella. 
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Time  soon  passes  away  when  we  are  asleep.  I  thought  a  week  had 
abeady  vanished,  and  that  the  old  lady  again  appeared  and  invited  me 
to  accompany  her  to  her  granddaughter's.  On  we  walked  till  we  came 
to  the  boarding-school  of  Grybella.  We  knocked  several  times  before 
the  door  was  opened,  and  we  waited  no  short  time  in  the  parlor  before 
the  little  girl  was  ready  to  meet  us.  She  appeared  at  leng^th,  but  was 
quite  unwell,  owing,  as  we  soon  found,  to  the  pillow.  It  had  been  made 
of  new  feathers,  and  possessed  accordingly  so  unpleasant  an  odor,  that 
the  poor  child  had  been  sadly  annoyed.  She  had  attempted  to  correct 
the  evil  by  throwing  over  the  pillow  case  a  quantity  of  cologne  water ; 
but  that  remedied  Uie  defect  for  only  a  few  moments,  and  then  made  it 
worse  by  contrast ;  hence  instead  of  using  the  pillow  to  sleep  on,  she 
had  used  it  to  cry  on  till  her  head  ached  and  she  could  obtain  no  rest. 
The  poor  old  woman  was  grieved  at  this  unfortunate  result  of  her  in- 
tended kindness ;  but  she  had  brought  a  new  present  which  was  very 
opportune,  and  could  not  fail  from  yielding  denght.  She  had  brought 
a  fine  fresh  orange,  rosy  and  fragrant ;  and  taking  it  out  of  her  basket 
delivered  it  to  the  granddaughter. 

I  saw  that  Grybella  was  disappointed  at  this  present,  her  grandmo- 
ther's remarks  having  induced  her  to  expect  something  better.  She 
therefore,  only  cried  still  more  violentlv  than  previously ;  though  she 
attempted  to  conceal  the  cause,  and  attributed  tne  increased  tears  to  an 
increase  of  head-ache.  We  next  went  to  the  other  boarding-school 
and  saw  Smilianna,  who  was  gay  and  pleasant  as  usual.  She  received 
her  orange  with  unusual  pleasure,  because  she  could  experiment  on  it 
with  her  silver  knife,  which  she  doubted  not  would  greatly  improve  the 
flavor  of  the  orange.  She  expressed  also  unbounded  delight  from 
Iving  on  her  new  pillow,  except  that  it  enticed  her  to  sleep  longer  than 
tne  rules  of  the  school  would  permit,  and  made  her  too  desirous  for  the 
arrival  of  bed-time. 

Another  week  flew  away,  and  I  again  accompanied  the  old  woman 
to  see  her  granddaughters.  We  went,  first  to  Smilianna,  who  was  all 
gaiety  as  usual.  She  showed  us  a  flower-pot  in  which  she  had  planted 
some  of  the  seeds  of  the  orange  with  the  intention  of  raising  an  orange 
tree.  She  had  been  happy  the  whole  week  in  procuring  the  flower- 
pot, preparing  the  loam  and  in  anticipating  the  maturity  of  the  tree, 
which  was  to  gratify  her  and  her  companions  with  oranges ;  not  for- 
getting that  the  first  fine  ripe  orange  was  to  be  given  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

Poor  Crybella,  whom  we  next  visited,  was  as  unhappy  as  usuaL 
Having  no  firuit-knife,  she  had  employed  her  teeth  in  taking  off  the 
the  rind  of  the  orange,  and  it  had  blistered  her  under  lip.  She  had 
also  discovered  a  small  pimple  on  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  it  must  in 
some  way,  she  thought  have  proceeded  from  the  acrimony  of  the  orange 
peel.  She  cried  piteously  at  this  double  affliction,  and  entreated  her 
grandmother  to  take  her  from  school,  where  nothing  occurred  but  a 
succession  of  misfortunes.  The  old  woman  listened  with  impatience  to 
these  unfounded  complaints.  I  saw  she  was  struggling  hard  to  sup- 
press her.  feelings,  but  they  eventually  overcame  her  Judgment  She 
stamped  on  the  floor  with  wonderful  energy,  and  raismg  her  hand  to 
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her  face,  she  palled  at  her  hig  nose  till  it  hroke  off:  when  she  threw 
it  at  her  granadaughter,  and  it  fixed  itself  firmly  where  the  pimple  was 
alleged  to  be  situated.  There,  exclaimed  savagely  the  old  woman,  take 
that  and  wear  it  during  the  rest  of  your  days.  I  have  been  happy 
despite  of  it,  and  you  have  not  been  happy  though  exempt  from  it.  If 
it  shall  bring  you  to  your  senses  you  may  still  be  happy,  as  I  have  been ; 
and  if  it  shsJl  not,  you  may  as  well  be  unhappy  with  some  cause,  as  to 
be  unhappy  without  a  cause.'  Crybella  felt  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  she  knew  not  what ;  till  turning  toward  a  looking-glass, 
ahe  saw  the  immense  nose  of  her  grandmother  standing  prominently 
and  permanently  on  her  own.  She  shrieked  till  all  the  household  ran 
into  the  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  much  disturbance,  and  amid 
the  noise  I  awoke;  and  immediately  wrote  out  the  dream  for  the 
amusement  of  the  thoughtless,  the  instruction  of  the  thoughtful,  and  a 
fitting  finale  of  our  queer  philosophical  trialogue. 


SONNETS. 


'  1Cav«  Uie  lord  of  craation,  will  extlrpat«  the  noble  creatures  of  the  earth,  but  he  himself  will  erer 
b«  the  ilaTe  of  the  canker.worm  and  the  fly.'  Una.  SoicaRYiz.x,a. 


How  full  are  we  of  majesty  and  might ! 

We  bid  the  proudest  beasts  our  menials  be, 

And  blithesome  birds,  forsaking  courses  free, 
With  our  commissions  laden,  plume  for  flight ; 
We  grasp  and  guide  the  pencils  of  the  light ; 

We  sweep  triumphant  o'er  the  surging  seas ; 

And  our  uplifted  eyes  unblenchingly 
Find  servitors  in  starry  hosts  of  night 

The  subtile  lightnings,  on  the  vibrant  wire, 
Onr  fiiithful  heralds,  swift  and  silent,  thrill ; 

Wind,  wave  and  wood  submisnvely  oonspire 
To  work  the  mandates  of  a  potent  will ; 

Tet  doth  the  Soul,  like  flames  of  rushing  fire, 
Grow,  by  consuming,  more  insatiate  still ! 

How  frail  we  are,  and  full  of  impotence] 

A  twinging  nerve,  an  insect's  tiny  sting. 

Hot  throbs  of  keenest  agony  may  bring, 
Wherefrom  our  strength  awards  us  no  d^enoe. 
The  fiiintest  whisper  of  malevolence, 

A  glance,  a  curling  lip  may  fling. 

Despite  our  loftiness  and  glorying, 
Drear  darkness  on  the  spirit's  sunny  sense. 

No  blossom  trembling  in  the  embrace  of  air 
More  insecurely  clings  to  life  than  we ; 

When  ruthless  winds  enclasp  the  floweret  fiur, 
*  Its  odorous  beauty  and  its  being  flee ; 

So  Death's  chill  fingers  touch  us  unaware. 
And  where  is  all  onr  vaunting  majesty !  •.  j .  r. 

Dover,  {Jf.  IT,)  JkiM,  1850. 
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xuiiaaB     TWBX.T 


TO    UAB8. 


Gkbat  war-god  1  ixiigh^  Arks  !  hear  our  hymn^ 
Sanff  to  thee  in  the  wood  receasea  dim, 
Of  diuky  Cani,  near  the  Scavian  wave ! 
When  war's  red  storms  in  lurid  fury  rave, 
And  the  fierce  billows  of  his  hungry  tide 
Over  the  groaning  land  sweep  far  and  wide : 
When  his  wild  legions  clad  in  gleaming  steel, 
And  bristling  thick  with  javelins  madly  reel 
In  desperate  conflict ;  while  the  mighty  roar 
Peals  upward,  shaking  Heaven's  great  golden  floor, 
Bven  as  the  tumult  en  the  maddened  sea 
Shakes  granite  towers,  when  Fbak  and  Aoont 
And  Dbspbration  riot  hand  in  hand, 
And  fire  and  fieunine  waste  the  lean,  lank  land ; 
Then  thou  rejoicing  ragest  through  the  field  ; 
like  mountain  thunder  clangs  thy  brazen  shield, 
Thy  falchion,  like  the  lightning,  flashes  fax ; 
The  frightened  earth,  under  thy  sounding  car, 
(Wheeled  swiftly  by  thy  brazen-footed  steeds. 
Flight  and  mad  Tbrror)  shuddering  quakes  and  shivers,. 
And  even  as  the  war's  red  surge  recedes, 
SweUed  brooks  of  blood  run  downward  to  red  rivers. 


Turn  thy  wild  coursers  from  our  lovely  land ! 
Let  not  their  hoofii  trample  our  golden  strand  ; 
Shake  not  thy  spear  above  our  fruitful  hills. 
Nor  turn  to  blood  the  waters  of  our  rills ; 
Crush  not  our  flowers  with  thy  remorseless  wheels. 
Nor  let  our  grain  be  trod  by  arm6d  heels. 
That  the  poor  starve  I    Let  not  thy  sister  ride. 
With  Fbstilbncb  and  Faminb,  by  thy  side  1 
But  come  with  Vbncts,  in  thy  nervous  arms 
Enfolded,  radiant  with  a  thousand  charms. 
Her  lovely  head  leaned  on  thy  massive  chest. 
Her  sweet  eyes  soothing  into  placid  rest 
Thy  fiery  passions ;  while  her  doves  glide  through 
The  sparlding  atmosphere.    Bring  with  thee  too 
Thy  lovely  children,  at  their  mother's  side, 
Eros,  whose  form  expands  and  wings  grow  wide 
When  his  sweet  brother  Antbros  is  near, 
The  Gon  of  tenderest  love,  and  fiiith  sincere, 
With  fitir  Harmonia  clinffing  to  thy  neck, 
And  breathing  music  with  her  glad  caresses. 
While  the  young  graces  hover  round,  and  deck 
With  dew-enjeweUea  flowers  thy  loved  one's  golden 

Let  thy  harsh  wheels  roll  through  Abarimon, 
Where  Mount  Imaus  glitters  in  the  sun, 
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Throned  like  a  king  in  solitary  state ; 
Make  these  more  rugged  and  more  desolate 
Than  frozen  Soythian  wildernesses ;  grind 
To  dust  the  Indian  rocks ;  and,  like  the  vrind, 
Drive  thy  fleet  coursers  through  the  Persian  plains, 
And  over  Bactria's  barbarous  domains. 
But  spare  the  isles  of  our  beloved  Greece, 
And  leave  them  sleeping  tranquilly  in  peace ! 
Here,  under  an  old,  stately,  branching  oak, 
Thine  altar  sendeth  to  the  clouds  its  smoke. 
Where'er  the  wolf  and  hungry  vulture  breed, 
The  magpie  and  the  bold  and  generous  steed. 
We -bow  in  adoration  at  thy  shrine. 
Dark-bearded  God,  majestic  and  divine ! 
*  Our  incense  burning  loads  the  eddying  air, 

And  thy  Cttheris  joins  us  in  our  prayer. 
Wilt  thou  not  listen  kindly  to  the  strain 
Which  now  around  our  vine-clad  hills  is  pealing. 
For  when  did  Beauty  ever  sue  in  vain. 
Sven  in  his  sternest  mood  meekly  to  Valor  kneeling  7 

Alsuit  Ptu. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  the  recent  dead,  many  will  look  back  with 
affectionate  regret  upon  the  name  of  Thomas  Hood.  It  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  remember  an  author  who  has  done  so  much  to  capti- 
vate our  silent  hours,  and,  from  the  very  iUs  of  his  own  life  to  inculcate 
the  lessons  of  cheerfulness  and  love.  When  with  the  continual  comis- 
cations  of  his  wit  there  came  also  the  melancholy  token  that  it  hovered 
over  decay,  and  in  the  midst  of  sympathetic  smiles  the  light  went 
out,  the  tears  which  followed  him  vindicated,  in  his  last  hour,  that  he 
had  equal  power  over  both.  In  some  of  his  latest  poetical  compositions 
he  may  be  said  to  have  woven  a  proper  garland  for  his  own  grave,  and 
the  interest  of  those  who  watched  his  departure,  even  from  this  distance 
over  the  water,  is  well  represented  in  those  exquisite  lines  written  in 
the  death  chamber  of  a  young  woman.  Thomas  Hood  is  no  more.  The 
periodical  visitings  of  his  welcome  face  shall  never  come  again  to  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  the  winter  fireside ;  and  alas !  thel  egacy  of  his 
winnowed  works,  rich  as  it  is,  testifies  rather  what  he  might  have  been. 
There  was  the  inherent  power  to  do  better  things  when  the  occasion  should 
be  granted.  No  man  could  hold  the  rank  of  a  professed  humorist — 
vrhich,  if  force  must  be  applied,  is  for  the  most  part  a  melancholy  call- 
ing—  and  so  well  adhere  to  the  legitimate.  Not  that  he  always  did  or 
could,  under  such  circumstances  ;  for  a  compulsory  smile  will  exagge- 

*  To  THK  EnrrOB.  —  The  above  easay,  like  the  preTious  one  on  Lamb,  haTlng  been  iomewhat 
marred  in  the  printing,  and  interpolated  when  it  fiitt  appeared  in  print,  if  aent  to  you  in  the 
iiope  that  in  ita  corrected  state  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  I>age8  of  the  Kicicxxbbockxb. 
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rate  itself  into  something  broader ;  and  his  best  compositions  are  not 
the  ones  which  have  been  the  most  industriously  spread  before  us.  Yet 
his  wit  was  nearly  perennial.  In  the  absence,  too,  of  any  grand  epic 
or  laborious  rhyme,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  he  was  a  true  poet ; 
we  mean  in  the  application  of  the  broadest  sense.  For  it  is  a  degraded 
sense  which  transrers  the  title  from  the  original  of  some  grand  idea  to 
the  mere  mechanic  of  some  regular  structure.  Give  but  the  power 
to  express,  and  the  conception  may  take  what  form  you  will,  yet  it  shall 
be  called  a  poem.  It  may  have  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  be  written  in 
lowliest  prose ;  be  carved  in  marble,  painted  on  the  canvass,  touch  the 
heart  with  the  simplicity  of  a  ballad,  or  with  the  inwoven  harmony  of 
deeper  schools.  The  title  is  deserved,  whether  the  work  be  small  and 
unique,  or  complicate  and  of  grand  proportion  :  Gray's  Elegy  or  Para- 
dise Lost 

Hood  has  several  times,  within  a  few  years,  been  called  great ;  a 
phrase  used  not  inconsiderately  nor  in  vain,  though  in  a  sense  quite  aside 
n-om  the  common.  He  had  hujnanity,  which  might  be  considered  a  first 
requisite.  The  finest  fancies  are  not  so  much  from  the  contact  of  in- 
tellect as  the  congeniality  of  hearts.  Love  is  always  the  best  creator. 
Though  the  bleak  vista  convey  to  it  no  image,  it  fashions  for  itself  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Hood's  genius  began  to  open  and  de- 
velop itself  in  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  nature.  It  was  all  the 
cherishing  which  he  received.  He  was  not  a  '  spoiled  child.'  His 
hardy  flowers  struggled  upward  through  the  snows.  The  o^ect  of  his 
noblest  developments  were  the  sufferings  of  the  needy.  If  his  sone 
ever  became  fervent,  or  his  reputation  sure,  it  was  when  he  depicted 
wretchedness  in  such  guise  that  luxury  must  blush  for  shame.  A  man^ 
must  first  have  a  heart  to  be  a  true  poet  Like  the  Chourineur,  in  Sue's 
Romance,  he  is  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  his  first 
offerings  will  be  given  to  the  benefactor  who  assured  him  of  the  fact. 
It  is  the  secret  of  Wordsworth's  slow  and  glorious  triumph,  that  he 
considered  nothing  mean,  nothing  contemptible,  if  it  were  linked  with 
Humanity.    What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  reputation  of  that  distin- 

fuished  poet  who  wrote  Nicholas  Nickleby  ?  These  men  have  known 
ow  to  estimate  the  unnoticed  tear  at  a  costly  value,  even  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  weight  of  grief.  With  a  sympathy  which  drew  him  in 
Kke  manner  into  communion  with  his  fellow-men.  Hood's  inventive 
genius  began  to  work.  His  mind  was  already  full  of  images  and  com- 
binations. It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  spring,  which  giving  cannot  im- 
poverish, but  adds  a  fiercer  zest  and  a  pecuhar  flavor.  To  be  forced  or 
predetermined  is  death  to  most  men's  eflbrts ;  for  inspiration  comes 
rarely,  and  arises  out  of  junctures  which  are  occasional,  and  cannot  be 
contrived  of  a  man's  providence.  But  out  of  the  ever-present  occasion 
he  snatched  his  hints  with  marvellous  quickness.  Every  individual 
point  of  time  was  good  as  an  era.  Such  an  one  can  with  difficulty  be  hack- 
neyed. He  could  write  for  his  bread  and  his  genius  not  be  discouraged. 
Its  very  bread  was  the  want  of  it  This  quickness  of  conception  and 
abundance  is  a  mark  of  genius,  as  a  tropical  voluptuousness  bears  vrit- 
ness  to  the  fiiUer  presence  of  the  sun.  It  was  one  of  the  bitternesses  or 
Hood's  dying,  to  be  conscious  of  all  the  wealth  and  apparatus  of  his 
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mind.  If  utterance  were  merely  a  relief  from  oppression  there  was  a 
pang  in  being  utterly  precluded.  But  one  may  also  mourq  over  the 
noble  thoughts  to  which  he  never  can  give  a  bold  and  palpable  being. 
To  be  full  of  the  lights  and  tints  of  a  noble  picture,  ana  never  be  able 
to  throw  a  shadow  on  the  canvass ;  to  be  eloquent  of  heart,  yet  dumb,  and 
attuned  to  a  sweet  accord  in  every  sympathy ;  to  look  for  the  last  time  on 
the  beautiful  universe  of  God  ;  these  fragments  of  the  imagination 
are  in  effect  ruins.  That  which  has  not  yet  been,  is  mourned  over  as 
that  which  has  been  lost. 

The  writings  of  this  author  bear  witness  to  a  great  invention.  No 
man  ever  said  so  many  *  good  things ;'  which  being  his  by  parentage,  re- 
semblance and  affection,  might  in  eJl  propriety  be  entitled '  Hood's  Own. ' 
Others  have  been  employed  a  life-time  in  collecting  the  sayings  of  many 
which  have  not  equalled  the  diversified  exuberance  of  one.  His  works 
literally  sparkle  all  over  like  frostwork  in  the  sun.  Nor  is  the  general 
splendor  greater  than  the  beauty  of  the  individual  gems.  Some,  it  is 
true,  have  an  inferior  or  false  light,  but  serve  to  set  off*  those  of  an  un- 
disputed value.  His  thoughts  were,  like  Horace's,  curiously  happy ; 
and  their  curiosity  consisted  in  their  being  the  ipsa  verba  correspondent 
with  the  idea.  The  thought  itself  being  fetched  ftom  a  far  distance, 
as  if  by  a  charm,  the  seldom-called-for,  overjoyed  word  left  its  place  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  hastened  to  a  happy  union.  The  right  elements 
must  have  been  present,  for  the  contagion  of  happiness  spread.  The 
broad  tokens  of  approbation  were  too  immediate  to  be  otiier  than  die 
spontaneous  tribute  of  intrinsic  worth.  You  could  not  bear  the  good 
things  to  pass  away  with  the  subsidence  of  the  first  smile,  but  caused 
them  to  r^ppear,  and  pass  in  review,  as  a  boy  permits  sweet  moVsels 
to  linger  ana  loiter  on  his  tongue.  '  Hood's  Own'  were  not  for  an 
Areopagite  judgment,  to  be  held  off*  and  scrutinized  with  a  calm,  im- 
placable mind,  and  pronounced  upon  in  due  season.  Your  judge 
leaped  the  barrier  ot  all  principles ;  the  statement  and  verdict  went 
together.  No  more  difference  than  between  the  hit  and  the  flash.  It 
is  to  deny  wit  or  pathos  with  slow  arguments,  if  smiles  and  tears,  have 
broke  out  already  m  advance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  greater 
part  of  Hood's  merit  consists  in  verbal  quibbles  and  happiness  of  that 
nature.  These  served  his  turn ;  never  he  theirs.  What  came  in  his 
way  he  levelled  at  with  a  keen  eye,  but  he  did  not  thrash  the  bushes. 

Hood  made  puns,  but  pxms  did  not  make  Hood.  Indeed  he  redeemed 
this  art,  the  history  of  which,  with  those  who  have  acquired  infamy  by 
it,  might  fill  a  new  paper  in  the  next  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.'  Cicero  set  forth  some  bad  pretensions.  Horace  could 
not  prostitute  the  Latin  language  to  any  thing  so  infra  dig,  Ovid's 
attempt,  as  he  set  forward  to  the  town  of  Tomi,  was  so  bad  that  it  is 
good,  and  so  good  that  it  evanesced  in  utterance,  and  cannot  now  be 
told.  Nero  began  by  amusing  himself  in  this  way,  and  at  last  became 
hardened  to  what  bloody  work !  It  is  said  that  a  subject  of  Queen 
Zenobia  was  charged  with  perpetrating  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  she 
consulted  her  prime  minister  Lon^nus,  who  deemed  him  worthy  of 
death.  This  is  nearly  the  history  of  the  art  down  to  Quid  rides.  Then 
it  took  a  new  start,  and  by  force  of  that  very  sneer  set  every  body 
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riding  it  (some  few  i2e-riding)  as  a  hobby.  Then  the  great  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  a  single  burst  of  dogmatism,  overwhelmed  it  with  contempt  A 
few  stragglers  kept  up  the  succession ;  the  Prince,  Beau  Binimmel, 
and  his  surrounding  wits,  brought  to  light  a  few  novelties,  and  the  last 
Apollo,  Canning,  in  this  way  sometimes  relaxed  his  bow.  The  Latin 
punio  and  English  punish  are  similarly  derived ;  and  another  Punicum 
bellum  we  hope  the  world  will  never  again  witness.     A  mere  verbal 

Sun,  like  the  above,  is  the  baldest  invention ;  it  only  lies  in  the  coinci- 
ence  of  sound.  A  better  kind  is  that  which  arises  out  of  a  coinci- 
dence in  thought  or  comparison.  Hood's  worst  perpetrations  (if  any 
can  be  called  even  bad)  are  but  the  wayside  talk  by  which  he  beguiles 
the  time  until  he  conducts  you  to  something  beautiful.  Mark  his  words 
in  that  somewhat  melancholy  *  Inaugural'  written  in  his  last  illness, 
wherein  he  recommends  a  cheerful  philosophy :  '  How  else  could  I 
have  converted  a  serious  illness  into  a  comic  wellness  ?  By  what  other 
^ency  could  I  have  transported  myself,  as  a  cockney  would  say,  from 
IhdlBge  to  CrrinsLge  ?  It  was  far  from  a  practical  joke  to  be  laid  up 
in  ordinary  in  a  ibreien  land,  under  the  csire  of  physicians  quite  as  much 
abroad  as  myself  with  the  case.  Indeed,  the  shades  of  the  gloaming 
were  stealing  over  my  prospect ;  but  I  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so 
long  as  my  day  lasted  I  would  look  on  the  bright  side  of  every  thing. 
The  raven  croaked,  but  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  the  nightin- 
gale. There  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but  I  remembered  that  it  nou- 
rished the  violets.*  And  what  says  he  of  his  own  person  ?  '  The  very 
fingers,  so  aristocratically  slender,  that  now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly 
of  the  ills  that  Jlesh  is  heir  to.     My  coats  have  become  great-coats,  my 

Eantaloons  are  turned  into  trowsers,  and  by  a  worse  bargain  than  Peter 
chlemihl's,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my  shadow  and  sold  my  substance. 
In  short,  as  happens  to  p;rematurely  old  port  wine,  I  am  of  a  bad  color, 
vrith  very  little  body.'  .  .  .  <  But  the  best  fence  against  care  is  a 
'  Ha !  ha !'  Let  your  '  lungs  crow  like  chanticleer,'  and  as  like  a  game- 
cock as  possible.  Smiles  are  tolerated  by  the  very  pinks  of  politeness ; 
and  a  laugh  is  but  the  fuUrhloton  fiower  of  which  a  smUe  is  the  bud.* 
Grotesqueness,  for  the  most  part,  is  looked  on  by  a  Janus-face ;  out- 
ward plaudits  are  in  proportion  to  the  inward  silence  and  contempt 
But  here  are  trifles  which  lead  you  not  to  turn  away  from  the  harle- 
quin, but  to  come  up  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man.  What  the  cynic 
would  sneer  at  is  the  irrepressible  freshness  of  a  heart  glad  as  a  child, 
who  leaps  and  laughs  on  his  way  to  those  hard  tasks  which  he  will  pre- 
sently turn  into  a  pleasure.  Better  is  the  luxury  which  bears  trimming, 
than  the  beggary  which  cannot  be  supplied.  The  great  Shakspeare, 
when  he  has  accomplished  the  triumph  of  some  of  his  noblest  {>artB, 
sports  through  a  variety  of  scenes  with  a  careless  assurance,  as  if  he 
had  the  right.  We  say  that  the  beautiful  is  expressed  by  the  general 
action  as  well  as  by  the  set  phrase.  True  genius  shows  in  this  way 
the  symptoms  of  its  perpetual  youth : 

Thus  much  may  be  said  of  '  The  Comic  Annual,'  and  those  many 
'  good  things,'  trifles  which  are  not  trifles,  since  they  arise  out  of  and 
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are  Bure  to  reach  the  kindly  heart  We  put  stress  on  something  beside 
this.  Our  author  has  wrought  out  some  creations  of  small  bulk,  but 
of  grand  conception.  We  speak  of  them  as  fraught  with  the  same 
expression  as  ue  '  Dying  Gladiator'  at  Rome.  He  has  represented 
the  Pboplk,  as  one  body,  in  the  throes  of  that  suffering  which  has  so 
long  racked  the  firame,  the  big  muscle  of  English  labor  swelled  to  ^e 
utmost  tension,  a  picture  of  gigantic  agony.  We  have  not  the  work 
at  hand,  nor  have  we  seen  it  ror  a  year ;  but  carry  a  distinct  impression 
of  its  energy,  with  scarce  the  remembrance  of  a  word.  We  know  that 
it  was  the  picture  of  a  man,  a  something  gaunt  and  terrible  in  the  bold- 
ness of  outline,  asserting  in  sepulchral  monotone  a  right  to  live  by  vir- 
tue of  hard  labor,  betwixt  '  the  day-light  and  dark.'  To  conceive  a 
olear  image  of  man's  distress  is  to  put  one  in  another's  stead,  and  to 
follow  afar  off  the  grandest  example  on  record.  The  poor  cannot 
speak ;  or,  could  he,  there  would  be  nothing  so  convincing  as  the  cold- 
ness of  his  hearth-side  and  the  silent  eloquence  of  his  despair.  That 
would  present  only  an  instance ;  but  the  poet  can  embody  a  universal 
suffering,  and  excite  an  active  pity  over  the  whole  realm.  The  majesty 
of  art  is  proudly  vindicated,  and  no  theme  has  grander  elements  than 
the  convulsive  struggling  of  the  Poor.  If  all  who  have  a  reputation 
to  gain  in  literature  would  do  as  much  for  this  class  as  Thomas  Hood ! 
His  very  smiles  are  nothing  but  the  light  of  heaven  beautifully  shining 
through  his  tears.  There  is  no  antagonism ;  dew  and  sunshine  sparkle 
together  on  the  same  lea£  It  is  the  union  of  nature.  A  beam  shed 
on  a  globule  reflects  a  little  world  of  gorgeous  scenery,  and  a  heart 
must  be  brim-fiill  to  mirror  the  more  perfect  images  of  joy.  Does  not 
Hood's  'Song  of  the  Shirt,'  with  his  other  writings,  illustrate  this  I 
Oan  one  chirrup  like  the  msshopper,  to  which  Anacreon  has  written 
his  Ode,  without  being  similarly  fed  1  We  find  that  the  realms  of 
mirth  and  pathos  are,  for  the  most  part,  ruled  over  by  the  same  poten- 
tates. He  who  could  go  into  so  fantastic  a  discourse  upon  '  buttons' 
indited  Le  Fevre's  tender  story,  and  that  Tale  of  a  Prisoner,  of  which 
the  burden  is :  '  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still.  Slavery,  still  thou 
art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made 
to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  accoxmt.' 

An  '  Ode  to  Melancholy'  is  before  us,  which,  had  the  author  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  poet.  It  is  a 
master-piece  of  artful  contrivance,  whereby  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  are 
BO  arranged,  by  an  inflection  of  exquisite  melody,  as  to  accord  with  the 
fitful  changing,  sighs,  and  whimpering  of  a  half  sick  heart  The  rise 
and  falling  are  beautiful  as  a  wind-harp's ;  the  vibrations  of  the  dying 
note  almost  impalpably  fine.  Rather  we  might  compare  the  effect  of 
it  to  a  day  in  April.  First  a  gleam  of  sunshine  driven  away  by  hurry- 
ing clouds ;  then  a  short  gusty  sobbing,  with  a  few  rain-drops ;  then  a 
wrestling  of  opposite  winds,  and  eddying  of  the  dry  leaves ;  and,  with- 
out any  great  violence,  fickle  and  changeful  throughout : 

*  Oh,  clasp  me,  eweet,  whilst  thoa  art  mine, 
And  do  not  take  my  toon  amias; 
For  tean  must  flow  to  wash  away 
A  thought  that  shows  so  stem  as  this  I 
Forglva,  If  somewhile  I  forget 
In  wo  to  come  the  present  bliss: 
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As  frightened  PsomniiB  let  fUl 
Her  flowers  at  the  alriii  of  DiSi 
ETen  lo  the  dark  and  bright  will  klM. 
The  sunniest  things  throw  stemeat  ehade, 
And  there  it  men  a  kanineee 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid ! 

*  Now  let  OS  with  a  spoil  invoke 

The  ftill-orbed  moon  to  grieve  oar  eyes ; 

Not  bright,  not  bright,  but  with  a  dood 

Lapped  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 

All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  ttom  rest 

Ihe  ghost  of  the  Isle  buried  sun 

Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

The  moon  I    She  is  the  source  of  lighB, 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sod ; 

If  but  to  think  in  other  times 

The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 

As  if  the  world  held  nothing  bsse 

Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad ; 

The  ssme  fair  light  that  shone  in  streams, 

The  fairy  Ismp  that  charmed  the  lad ; 

For  so  it  is  with  spent  delights. 

She  taunts  men's  Drains,  and  inakes  them  mad. 

*  All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
Bom  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 

To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  Joy 
Bring  in  conclusions  of  disgust. 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  Hay, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must 
Oh,  give  her  then  her  tribute  lost, 
Her  siehs  and  tears,  and  musingB  holy! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ; 
There 's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chwds  of  Melancholy.' 

Much  as  our  author  has  written,  he  has  perhaps  suggested  more, 
and  BO  fulfilled  the  idea  which  we  had  conceived  of  a  high  creative 
fiiculty.  There  is  no  end  of  the  lights  and  reflections  of  a  true  work ; 
with  die  first  inspiration  breathed  into  it  there  is  the  inherent  principle 
of  a  new  life.  Every  thing  grand  in  art  is  a  conception  begotten  from 
something  previously  grand.  If  we  see  bridjres,  battlements  and  gor-« 
geous  scenery  among  the  accidental  coals  of  a  winter's  hearth,  each 
according  to  his  degree  of  fiincy,  what  a  temple  of  beauty  may  be 
built,  like  mag^c,  by  mtenser  scrutiny  into  the  fires  of  Genius  I  That 
is  after  all  a  dead  work  which  does  not  so  expand  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder &  to  carry  it  somewhat  beyond  the  circumference  of  itself  In 
how  small  a  compass  may  be  clasped  the  works  of  Shakspeare ;  yet 
bow  inimitably  does  he  carry  us  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  his  scenes 
are  restricted !  What '  spirits'  does  he  conjure  from  the  '  vasty  deep  1' 
Every  great  man  is  his  debtor ;  and  this  forms  part  of  immortahty. 
The  parent  lives  in  his  latest  progeny. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  die  writings  of  Hood  are  not  doomed 
to  perish ;  they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  spirit  of  that  humanity 
which  he  loved.  We  may  say  of  him,  in  his  own  words  at  the  grave 
of  '  Elia :'  *  However  much  of  him  has  departed,  there  is  sdll  more  of 
him  that  cannot  die ;  for  as  long  as  humanity  endures  and  man  holds 
fellowship  with  man,  his  spirit  will  still  be  extant'  We  will  add  that 
he  has  lefl  behind  him  a  name  transcending  even  diat  of  a  poet : 
The  Friend  of  the  Poor. 
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riRESIDB   MUSINGS. 


BT  A  MBW  oovrmiBOToa. 


SiTTiNO  by  the  evemna  6relifflit, 
When  Uie  work  of  day  10  done. 

And  the  golden  clouds  have  faded 
From  the  pathway  of  the  son  : 

When  the  ttan  shine  forth  in  heaven, 
And  the  moon  mounts  o'er  the  hill, 

Straggling  through  the  flying  vapors, 
Borne  upon  the  sea-breeze  chUl : 

When  I  draw  my  arm-chair  nearer 
To  the  blaze  upon  the  hearth, 

Brighter  glow  the  fires  of  memorv 
Than  the  burning  coals  of  eartn. 

Voices  from  the  gloom  seem  speaking 

Of  the  groups  of  long-ago, 
Who,  when  evening  shades  descended, 

Gathered  to  its  cheerful  glow. 

Wide  o'er  lands  and  oceans  scattered, 
Life's  rude  tempests  now  they  brave, 

Or.  with  the  dark  struggle  weary. 
Slumber  in  the  peaceful  grave. 

With  the  years  all  romance  leaves  us ; 

Boyhood's  mountains  are  but  hills. 
And  the  streams  we  fished  for  trout  in 

Are  but  streams  for  turning  mills. 

» 

Waves  that  whispered  low  and  wildly 

Only  tales  of  sunny  lands. 
Tell  of  dangers  on  the  ocean. 

Wrecks  upon  its  hidden  sands. 

T  is  for  this  I  love  the  hearth-stone. 
Where,  when  winter  storms  are  wOd, 

I  may  ever  find  a  shelter. 
Be  in  dreams  once  more  a  child. 

And  the  fire-light  flashing,  gleaming. 
Laughing  at  the  winter's  cold. 

Ever  welcomes  me  at  evening 
With  a  friendship  as  of  old. 

As  we  hear  old  Ocean's  murmurs 
In  each  shell  upon  the  shore, 

So  from  her  deep  caverns  memory 
Wakes  the  echoes  evermore. 


•.  e.  •» 
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THB        OLD        TIMES. 


BT    a    ».    BTOAmT. 


Lit  them  praise  the  old  times,  praise  them  all  who  may, 
With  their  racks  and  ffibbets,  seeking  bat  to  slay, 
With  their  swords  and  cannon,  holding  bloody  sway ; 
Still  the  world  keeps  wagging,  wagging  on  its  way, 
Surely  growing  better,  wiser  every  day,  . 
Spite  what  bigot  doubters  otherwise  may  say. 

Let  them  praise  the  old  times,  with  their  caning  creeds, 
With  their  feudal  tyrants  and  their  slaughter  deeds, 
With  their  millions  trampled  under  foot  like  reeds : 
Still  the  world  keeps  wagging,  onward  still  prooeeas, 
Giving  light  for  darkness,  charities  for  greeds, 
Growmg  better,  wiser  as  the  past  recedes. 

Let  them  praise  the  old  times,  when  the  tongue  was  tied, 
When  the  thoneht  was  shackled,  else  was  crucified. 
When  the  sword  was  master,  aod  might  deified ; 
Still  the  world  keeps  wagging  since  good  Jksu  died. 
Growing  better,  wiser,  spite  of  bigot's  pride. 
Better  spite  of  slander,  wiser  though  belied. 

Let  them  praise  the  old  times,  praise  them  all  who  can. 
With  their  sneer  at  progress,  making  slave  of  man. 
With  their  crowns  and  crosiera  stalking  in  the  van ; 
Still  the  world  keeps  wagging,  running  as  it  ran. 
Spite  of  kingly  cuning,  spite  of  priestiy  ban, 
Growing  better,  wiser  with  its  lengthened  span. 

Let  them  praise  the  old  times,  when,  for  Jasus*  sake. 
Heretics  fUled  dungeons,  fed  the  block  and  stake ; 
When  the  blood  of  martyrs  flowed  in  freedom's  wake ; 
Still  the  world  keeps  wagging,  wagging— it  shall  break 
One  by  one  man's  fettera,  bidding  tyrants  quake ; 
Loven  of  the  old  times  the  most  of  them  should  make. 

Let  them  praise  the  old  times — I  am  for  the  new ; 
For  the  times  that  welcome  aught  that 's  good  or  true  ^ 
Times  that  can  defend  themselves  'gainst  the  bigot's  view ; 
For  the  world  keeps  wagging,  spite  the  sneering  crew 
Who  would  pin  to  whipping-poets  surely  me  and  yon. 
If,  as  in  the  old  times,  they  their  will  could  do. 

Let  them  have  the  old  times  *,  give  the  new  to  me. 

When  the  hand  is  braver,  and  the  tongue  more  free ; 

When  knowledge  maketh  empire  in  heaven,  earth  and  sea ; 

When  science  is  not  scoffed,  whatever  it  may  be ; 

When  Newton,  more  than  pope  or  king,  is  dear  to  you  and  me, 

And  Fulton,  with  his  head  of  steam  and  scanty  pedigree. 
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Let  them  have  their  old  time,  mumbling  over  beads, 
With  knowledge  in  the  doisten  and  freedom  choked  by  oreeda ; 
Give  to  me  the  new,  with  ita  steam  and  lightning  steeds. 
With  hearts  for  braver  triumphs  and  hands  for  braver  deeds, 
Which  follows  not  a  beaten  path,  but  venturously  leads. 
And  evermore,  by  faith  and  will,  in  what  it  dares  succeeds. 

Let  them  have  their  old  times,  praise  them  as  they  may. 

When  the  many  only  knew  to  suffer  and  obey, 

When  the  highest  lesson  taught  was  ever  '  fiuBt  and  pray  *,^ 

Still  the  world  keeps  wagging,  wagging  on  its  way. 

Surely  erowing  better,  wiser  every  day, 

Spite  what  bigot  doubters  otherwise  may  say. 


TALES  OF  THE  BACK  PARLOR. 


■OMBCK  ova  :   coi«cx.vsbs. 


Ascending  a  flight  of  stone-steps  guarded  on  either  side  by  two 
ferocious  images,  we  entered  the  wide  doorway,  which  swuoe  open  at 
our  approach.  In  the  spacious  ball  into  which  we  were  usnered  we 
found  me  countess  herself,  who  graciously  extended  to  us  a  welcome 
wbicb  contrasted  strangely  with  the  antiquated  formality  wbicb  bad 
been  thus  far  observed.  It  was  a  welcome,  too,  widely  differing  from 
that  wbicb  usually  greets  the  stranger  on  entering  a  lordly  dwelling  in 
our  own  time.  It  was  of  that  free  and  generous  nature,  that  open  and 
cordial  character,  wbicb  dispels  all  backwardness  and  reserve,  and 
places  tbe  guest  as  much  at  bis  ease  as  if  be  were  entering  the  man- 
sion of  bis  father.  Our  own  age  may  be  in  advance  of  the  days  of 
Ricbard  and  Saladin  in  literature,  science  and  art ;  it  may  boast  of 
cultivated  and  tempered  refinement,  but  in  my  opinion  it  has  propor- 
tionately retrograded  in  genuine,  unaffected  hospitality. 

Tbe  countess  possessed  a  remarkable  face  and  figure.  Though 
somewbat  advanced  in  life,  her  features  betrayed  none  of  tbe  marks  of 
long-flown  years.  The  lustre  of  ber  eye  was  yet  unladed,  and  her 
neatly-gatbered  locks  were  still  as  thick  and  glossy  as  in  tbe  days  of 
her  maidenhood.  She  was  rather  above  tbe  usual  height,  firm  and 
erect  in  ber  carriage,  and  proud  and  haughty  in  ber  air  and  mien.  Not 
a  single  article  of  modem  apparel  was  upon  ber  person ;  ber  weeds 
of  mourning  were  not  yet  laia  aside,  but  they  were  cut  and  fitted  in  a 
fashion  wbidi  I  bad  never  seen  before. 

Tbe  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  room  into  wbicb  we  were  im- 
mediately ushered  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  building 
where  no  invasion  had  been  made  upon  its  antiquity  within  tbe  memory 
of  its  oldest  tenant  Tbe  room  itself  was  apparently  used  as  the  par- 
lor, or  rather  what  we  would  call  tbe  sitting-room  of  tbe  family ;  for 
it  was  large  and  commodious,  though  somewbat  cold  and  gloomy.    Tbe 
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wainscot  was  of  black  and  solid  wood,  set  in  thick  and  heavy  panels ; 
the  door  was  of  ponderous  size  and  swung  upon  four  hinges,  which 
had  been  laboriously  brought  to. their  brightest  polish.  Some  old  pic- 
tures, chiefly  of  lanascape  and  hunting  scenes,  bung  fix)m  the  walls  in 
-curiously-carved  and  gilded  frames,  while  a  set  of  large  and  cumbrous 
chairs  rested  their  clawed  feet  upon  the  cold  and  polished  floor. 

The  conversation  commenced  upon  the  objects  of  interest  which  we 
had  visited  during  our  tour,  in  reeard  to  which  the  countess  displayed 
a  fund  of  various  and  instructive  mformation.  She  had  visited  m  her 
youneer  days  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Germany ;  and  having 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  families,  had  thus  acquired 
«ome  entertaining  knowledge  of  their  fortunes  and  history.  Throwing 
aside  that  air  of  reserved  formality  which  usually  characterized  her, 
she  discoursed  freely  on  those  topics  which  she  soon  discovered  were 
most  in  accordance  with  my  taste  and  disposition.  Like  most  ladies, 
bowever,  in  her  station,  she  prided  herself  upon  the  antiquity  of  her 
&inily,  and  in  speaking  of  others  would  often  incidentally  allude  to  it 
with  an  expression  of  conscious  dignity  that  forcibly  contrasted  with 
the  urbanity  of  her  general  deportment. 

<  Since  you  are  so  fond,'  she  said, '  of  examining  the  fortified  habita- 
tions of  those  who,  like  my  ancestors,  have  preferred  to  live  by  glori- 
ous but  profitless  turmoil  rather  than  cultivate  the  less  dangerous  but 
humbler  arts  of  peace,  perhaps  an  inspection  of  the  various  apartments 
of  the  castle  which  you  are  in  may  serve  to  agreeably  diversity  an  hour 
or  two  before  dining.  You  will  find  it  not  entirely  devoid  oi  interest, 
for  the  house  of  Ivenskofi*  has  had  its  fights  and  its  forays,  its  secret 
passages  and  its  dungeons  of  torture.  Beside,  too,  we  are  not  without 
supernatural  visitants,  it  is  said,  and  they  must  of  course  have  their  ex- 
clusive apartments.  Our  major-domo,  however,  understands  these 
things  much  better  than  myself;  fi>r  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
family  for  many  years,  and  takes  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  esteemed 
the  oracle  of  its  local  history.  You  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  his  information.' 

I  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  old  ser- 
vant appeared,  with  a  ponaerous  bunch  of  old-fashioned  keys  dangling 
from  his  arm.  His  appearance  corroborated  the  remark  of  &e  countess 
that  he  had  been  long  connected  with  the  household,  as  well  as  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  larder 
and  cellar.  He  had  also  a  look  of  communicative  familiarity  which 
especially  recommended  him  to  my  respect  and  attention. 

iieadine  the  way,  he  conducted  us  through  the  main  hall  and  up  a 
^^ircular  flight  of  sand-stone  stairs  imbedded  in  solid  masonry.  On 
either  side  of  the  passage-way  leading  through  the  second  story  were 
ranged  apartments  of  various  sizes,  which  were  formerly  used  as 
lodging-rooms.  Many  of  them  had  not  been  occupied  for  years,  but 
the  furniture  in  each  was  carefully  arranged,  as  if  a  visitor  were  daily 
expected.  Some  were  hung  with  dark  and  sombre  drapery,  and  others 
with  hangings  of  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  hue ;  but  the  windows 
to  all  were  in  the  shape  of  double  arches,  and  admitted  through  the 
diamond  panes  a  soft  and  mellowed  coloring.    Now  and  then  our  guide 
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woald  stop  and  inform  us  what  princess  or  what  distinguished  guest 
bad  last  honored  the  room  in  whicn  we  happened  to  be  with  their  pre- 
aence,  and  particularly  if  there  chanced  to  be  any  incident  or  strange 
marvel  connected  with  any  one  of  them,  we  were  sure  of  hearing  it 
duly  garnished  and  expounded.  '  There  was  the  place/  for  instance, 
*  where  the  baron,  many  years  before,  had  made  a  trial  of  strength 
with  a  knight  who  had  defied  him  befi)re  the  g^es,  and  challenged 
him  to  an  encounter ;  but  the  crafty  baron  persuaded  him  to  meet  him 
with  his  sword  in  this  chamber,  and  here  they  fought  for  three  hours 
before  the  antagonist  of  the  baron  was  slain.'  The  old  man  pointed 
to  some  discolored  spots  on  the  floor,  and  afiirmed  undoubtingly  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  the  blood  of  the  conquered  knight.  He 
would  have  gone  into  a  minute  narrative  of  the  whole  quarreli  and 
'Commented  on  the  points  of  honor  which  were  at  stake,  had  not  we 
signified  our  inclination  to  proceed. 

We  came  at  last  to  a  large  room  pleasantly  situated  toward  the  south 
and  west,  but  strangely  hung  in  drapery  of  the  deepest  sable.  The 
major-domo  shuddered  as  he  applied  the  heavv  key  to  the  lock  and 
forced  the  door  to  swing  back  slowly  upon  its  hmges. 

'  It  is  the  room,'  said  he, '  where  the  old  baron  died.  Strange  lights 
were  seen  at  his  death-bed  and  terrible  shrieks  of  laughter,  mingled 
with  mournful  moans,  were  heard  as  he  was  struggling  in  his  death 
throes.  The  bell  of  the  chapel  tolled  of  itself  as  he  died,  and  at  mid- 
night on  every  dark  and  stormy  night  since,  it  strikes  as  it  struck  full 
twenty  years  ago.  Others  have  seen  his  spirit  too,  standing  on  the 
tower  toward  the  westward,  but  the  blessed  Virgin  protect  me  from  so 
terrible  a  sight.  Masses  have  long  been  sung  for  his  soul  by  the  abbot 
of  Saint  Mary's,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  spirit  is  troubled  and 
restless  yet.' 

He  closed  the  door  carefully,  as  we  passed  the  door  way  and  soon 
conducted  us  to  the  tower  which  he  had  mentioned.  The  prospect 
which  it  commanded  was  most  enchantine ;  the  mist  of  the  morning 
bad  entirely  cleared  away  and  the  view  of  die  whole  country,  with  its 

3uiet  villages  and  its  pretty  villas,  its  luxuriant  vineyards  and  its  un- 
ulating  fields,  teemine  with  spontaneous  profusion  was  spread  out  like 
a  map  before  us.  We  had  a  fine  opportunity  also  of  surveying  die 
architecture  of  the  castle  itself;  it  apparently  belonged  to  no  particu- 
lar century,  but  seemed  like  a  union  of  the  tastes  of  the  several  aees 
combined*  There  were  the  tall  gables  and  the  hieh  pinnacles,  which 
were  so  much  admired  in  the  earlier  davs  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  the  rich  and  fontastically-shaped  windows  which  ornamented  the 
flouthem  wing,  indicated  that  it  bad  experienced  the  benefit  of  the 
more  elaborate  taste,  which  characterized  the  structures  of  the  century 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation.  Below  us,  rose  the 
walls,  surmounted  by  small  turrets,  which  were  furnished  with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  bolts  upon  the  assailants  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  sentinel  still  paced  his  lonely  walk,  but  not  with  that  air  of  watch- 
fill  vigilance  which  might  have  been  seen  in  those  who  stood  at  the 
4ame  post  just  two  centuries  before. 

We  mutually  expressed  our  delight  at  the  varied  scene  which  was 
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presented  to  the  eye  from  this  commanding  situation,  and  turned  reluc- 
tantly to  descend.  I  observed  that  the  major-domo  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  linger  longer  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  and  attributing  hia 
backwardness  to  his  superstitious  fears,  I  could  not  refrain  from  com- 
plimenting in  a  jesting  way  the  taste  which  the  old  Baron's  spirit  dis* 
played  in  selecting  a  position  so  eligible  for  his  midnight  observations. 

'  Hist,'  whispered  tne  old  servant,  as  he  crossed  himself  thrice :  '  It 
is  not  safe  to  provoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  he  was  a  dark  and 
terrible  man.' 

We  passed  throueh  several  winding  and  circuitous  passages,  upon 
whose  walls  the  moisture  had  collected,  and  was  now  drippmg  upon 
the  floor.  Stopping  now  and  then  to  examine  some  curiously  contrived 
angle  in  the  comphcated  structure  of  the  building,  or  to  observe  the 
diversified  features  of  the  landscape,  tinted  with  diiSerent  shades  and 
colors,  when  seen  through  the  stained  panes  of  the  windows,  I  ob- 
served that  our  euide  as  we  were  conducted  through  a  lonely  corridor, 
passed  a  heavy  door  thicklv  studded  with  bolts  and  hung  on  hinees  of 
ponderous  weight  I  inquured  for  what  the  apartment  was  used  and 
why  we  were  not  admitted.  He  informed  me  that  within  his  memory 
it  had  never  been  entered  b^  any  one  except  by  the  countess,  and  she 
visited  it  only  on  some  particular  nights  in  the  year,  and  then  for  se- 
cluded devotion.  It  was  built,  so  I  learned  firom  the  date  on  the  wall, 
in  the  days  of  Halbert,  the  first  baron  of  Ivenskoff,  who  attended,  it  is 
said,  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  joined  in  the  enthusiasm  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  wandering  Peter.  On  his  return  from  Palestine,  it  was 
used  as  a  private  chapel,  but  after  his  death  it  was  closed  to  every  one 
except  to  the  inheritors  of  the  baronial  estate  and  name.  A  sad  tradi- 
tion, the  major-domo  said,  was  connected  with  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  closed,  but  what  it  was,  Strange  to  relate,  he  would  not  inform  us, 
and  when  questioned  more  closely,  maintained  an  inflexible  silence. 
Perceiving  that  on  this  subject  he  was  as  reserved  as  on  others  he  was 
tiringly  garrulous,  we  were  compelled  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  by  use- 
less surmises  and  unsatisfactory  conjectures. 

After  visiting  the  extensive  cellars  of  the  castle,  which  were  stored 
vrith  old  wines  of  the  richest  flavor,  as  well  as  with  some  rusting  vestiges 
of  feudal  rigor,  we  returned  to  the  oaken  parlor  where  we  found  the 
countess  quietly  engaged  on  a  piece  of  embroidery,  after  the  fashion  of 
ladies  of  her  rank  m  the  days  of  love  and  gallantry. 

It  was  now  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the 
feasting  hall,  which  had  so  often  reechoed  to  the  song  of  riotous  revelry. 
It  had  never  been  altered,  but  was  as  spacious,  as  cold  and  as  gloomy 
as  when  the  first  hunting  partv  collected  within  it,  to  pledge  their  suc- 
cessful lord  in  claret  and  brandy.  The  walls  were  variously  decorated 
with  the  branching  antlers  of  the  stag  and  with  the  grinning  tusks  of 
the  boar ;  here  and  there  hune  the  black  and  shagey  skin  of  the  wolf, 
with  the  savage  teeth  still  bristling  from  the  gaping  jaws ;  while  spears 
and  lances,  cross-bows  and  long  swords,  shields  and  helmets,  were  pro- 
fusely interspersed  among  the  trophies  of  the  chase.  There  was  also 
a  complete  suit  of  Eastern  armor,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
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ftmily  for  many  years,  and  which  had  been  brought  home  by  Sir  Hal- 
bert  on  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The  servants  received  us  in  a  long  line  as  we  entered,  and  the  major* 
domo  bowed  most  elaborately,  as  my  ftiend  conducted  the  countess  to 
her  seat  I  had  expected  an  unusual  display  of  hompitality,  but  wa» 
suxprised  at  the  sight  of  the  tables.  There  was  a  prorusion  fbr  a  fam- 
ished regiment ;  flesh  of  almost  every  known  animal,  and  the  breasts 
of  almost  every  feathered  fowl.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  dressed  in 
a  style  which  I  had  never  met  with  in  my  travels,  but  which  to  the  taste 
fiu:  exceeded  in  delicacy  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  Countess, 
her  relative  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  who  appeared  to  par- 
take of  it ;  but  far  up  and  down  the  table  were  placed  salvers  and 
ewers,  as  if  the  company  of  a  host  was  expected.  I  ascertained  after- 
ward, that  our  visit  had  happened  to  be  on  the  anniversary  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  commemoration  of  which  event  she  thus  singularly  and  faith- 
fiiUy  observed.  The  service  of  the  table  was  of  massive  silver ;  it  had 
evidently  been  molten  in  foreign  crucibles  and  ornamented  by  foreign 
tools ;  they  were  covered  too,  with  hieroglyphics  which  I  could  not 
decipher,  and  with  designs  that  I  could  not  understand.  I  felt  my  an- 
tiquarian spirit  rising,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  by  the  repeated 
ddls  of  a  vigorous  appetite,  rendered  none  the  blunter  by  our  cool  ride 
in  the  mormng  mist,  and  to  this  day  I  am  ignorant  of  their  mysterious 
import. 

After  the  successive  courses  had  been  finished,  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate,  but  of  which  he  who  has  dined  at  the  table  d^hdte 
of  a  German  hotel,  can  form  some  conception,  wines  were  produced 
in  heavy  pitcheiB  of  curious  workmanship,  but  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  furniture  of  the  table.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  rose,  and  I 
fear  that  my  friend  and  myself  became  somewhat  garrulous ;  for  I 
talked  long,  and  I  fancied  profoundly  upon  ruins  and  antiquities,  gene* 
alogies  and  hereditary  titles,  to  all  of  which,  however,  the  countess  lis- 
tened with  patient  and  lady-like  attention,  occasionally  correcting  my 
inaccuracies,  or  detecting  ^e  complete  history  of  some  legendary  oc- 
currence, which  I  had  blunderingly  attempted  to  relate.  Again  the 
deep  goblets  were  filled  to  the  brim,  and  draining  wine  in  a  style  which 
I  remembered  was  peculiar  to  knights  when  originating  a  gallant  sen- 
tence, I  wished  our  hostess  a  period  of  longevity,  only  rivaJAed  by  that 
of  Methusaleh. 

The  evening  wore  away  in  delightful  conversation.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  natural  reserve  which  a  stranger  usually  feels  before 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  has  fairly  domesticated  him,  had  entirely  left 
me.  I  never  was  esteemed  xmusually  gifted  in  verbal  fluency,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  felt  so  uncommonly  communicative,  that  my  friend,  who 
was  aware  of  my  general  character,  was  utterly  confounded. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  an  immense  vessel  of  Grermaoi 
beer  was  introduced,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Countess  as  ex- 
cellent before  retirine  to  bed.  At  the  same  time  she  related  how  many 
flagons  were  drank  m  the  old  baronial  hall  of  the  castle  on  the  night 
of  her  marriage,  and  assured  us,  good  naturedly,  that  she  would  have 
repeated  one  of  the  songs  that  were  sung  on  the  occasion,  had  our  visit 
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happened  only  a  few  years  earlier.  Fearing  that  I  should  be  outdone 
by  our  hostess  in  the  contest  of  agreeability,  and  dreading  a  conscious- 
ness of  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal  indebtedness,  I  rallied  my  memoryt 
and  marshalled  forth  all  the  marvellous  events  that  had  slumbered  from 
boyhood  in  my  brain.  In  return,  however,  I  was  repaid  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  mysterious  occurrences  that  had  ever  transpired  withm 
the  history  of  the  castle.  As  she  proceeded,  my  interest  became  rapidly 
excited.  The  remembrance  ot  the  heavy-studded  door,  which  our 
gruide  had  said  was  never  opened,  flashed  upon  me  as  she  was  describing 
some  of  the  localities  of  the  building,  and  I  was  burning  to  inquire  into 
the  secret  history  of  the  room  which  it  closed.  It  was  too  delicate  a 
subject,  I  was  conscious,  to  be  broached  rudely.  Once  I  alluded  to  it, 
but  the  question  was  so  adroitly  avoided,  that  I  was  discouraged  from 
urging  it  farther. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  copious  potations  of  ale  and  wines  that  I 
had  taken,  but  that  was  impossible ;  or  to  the  associations  which  were 
excited  by  the  consciousness  of  being  within  a  building  of  which  start- 
ling tales  were  related ;  but  as  the  night  advanced,  I  experienced  some 
unusual  sensations.  I  am  not  timid  or  superstitious,  but  I  felt  like  a 
child  who  has  been  reading  the  story  of  Blue  Beard,  or  listening  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  Seven-Leagued  Giant.  I  was  like  the  boy  who  wished 
to  see  the  Devil,  but  was  in  momentary  fear  that  he  would  present 
himself  before  him. 

It  wanted  hardly  an  hour  of  midnight,  when  I  requested  to  retire  to 
my  chamber.  It  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  and  intricate 
passage-way,  and  at  a  distance  from  what  might  be  called  the  main  body 
of  the  building.  It  was  a  large  and  airy  apartment,  with  vrindows 
openinff  toward  a  range  of  high  hills  on  one  side,  and  a  broad  sweep 
of  cultivated  acres  on  the  other.  The  furniture  was  of  the  oldest  and 
most  antiquated  kind.  Tall  and  cumbrous  posts  supported  each  comer 
of  the  bedstead,  carved  all  over  by  some  laborious  ardst,  who  had  con- 
summated his  conception  by  converting  the  ends  into  twisting  and 
writhing  serpents.  The  counterpane  was  the  product  of  no  modem 
loom,  but  the  slow  result  of  patient  and  untiring  industry.  The  needle- 
work was  of  a  rare  and  exquisite  quality ;  and  the  flowers  and  birds, 
which  were  quaintly  vn*ought  with  variously  colored  silks,  testified  also 
to  the  taste  of  its  maker.  Several  large  and  awkward  chairs,  with 
stufied  seats  and  backs,  were  ranged  at  re^lar  int^rvals  beneath  the 
casements,  whose  color  corresponded  well  vrith  the  gloomy  hue  of  the 
cold  and  uncarpeted  floor.  The  walls  had  assumed  a  dingy  shade  from 
age  and  dampness;  but  several  fine  pictures  were  hxmg  ftom  them, 
among  which  appeared  to  be  several  mmily  portraits.  There  was  one 
old  gentleman  with  a  ruddy,  good  humored  face,  and  powdered  wig, 
who  was  stationed  next  to  an  animated  hunting  scene.  I  imagined  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  two,  and  after  examining  them 
farther,  I  detected,  as  I  ^cied,  a  resemblance  between  the  old  gentle- 
man in  question  and  the  foremost  rider  of  a  dashing  party  in  the  stag- 
chase. 

Several  ladies,  with  high  turbans  and  short  plaited  sleeves,  came  next 
in  order,  who  were  designed  undoubtedly  by  the  ardst,  in  the  plenitude 
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of  bis  imagination,  to  be  models  of  beauty  and  affability,  but  unfor- 
tunately an  eye  squinted  in  one,  a  nose  witb  a  celestial  tendency  in 
another,  and  a  projecting  tusk  in  a  third,  completely  destroyed  the  effect 
of  the  rosy  cheeks  and  dimpled  chin,  which  he  had  probably  gratui- 
tously bestowed  upon  all.  There  was  also  a  knight  in  full  armor,  who 
looked  impatiently  down  from  his  cumbrous  frame,  as  if  eager  to  escape 
from  his  confinement.  This  portrait  was  of  extraordinary  merit.  The 
black  and  shaggy  hair  waving  from  under  the  heavy  helmet,  the  deep, 
fiery,  and  lustrous  eye,  and  the  dark  nut-brown  complexion,  had  been 
sketched  by  no  unpractised  limner.  It  made  the  blood  fly  more  quick- 
ly, and  the  pulse  to  palpitate  more  nervously,  to  look  upon  it.  The  lips 
were  slightly  partea,  and  in  that  solitary  chamber  I  almost  feared  that 
tbey  would  utter  one  of  their  accustomed  challenges. 

I  turned  from  this  toward  the  next,  which  hung  directly  over  the 
mantel-piece.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  female,  of  transcendant  beauty ; 
a  beauty  too  which  belonged  to  no  northern  clime.  The  eyes  were 
deep,  animated,  and  passionate ;  the  mouth  slightly  and  delicately  arched, 
indicative  of  firmness,  tempered  with  lamb-like  submission.  Her  hair 
was  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  display- 
ing its  fulness  and  classical  prominence,  and  from  the  parting  on  either 
sioe  the  auburn  curls  fell  upon  her  bared  shoulders  in  the  carelessness 
of  negligent  profiision.  A  simple  ornament  hung  from  either  ear,  and 
a  band  of  pearls  was  tastefiiUy  arranged  upon  her  forehead.  Her  com- 
plexion was  darker  than  that  which  is  usually  to  be  seen  among  ladies 
m  our  rigorous  climate ;  but  there  was  a  richness  to  its  coloring,  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  drapery. 

Upon  this  portrait  the  artist  had  apparently  lavished  his  utmost  skill. 
His  genius  had  caught  the  animated  yet  somewhat  saddened  expres- 
sion of  the  features,  ^d  had  transferred  it  with  startling  truthfulness 
to  the  canvass.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  origi- 
nal had  experienced  some  misfortune,  which  had  brooded  like  a  cloud 
over  her  existence.  There  was  nothing  which  indicated  any  connexion 
between  this  portrait  and  that  of  the  dark  knight  in  armor ;  but  I  felt 
assured  that  the  fortunes  of  the  two  had  had  a  mutual  dependence,  and 
that  perhaps  the  same  circumstances  had  produced  the  stem  haughti- 
ness m  the  features  of  the  one,  and  the  melancholy  sadness  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  other. 

The  drapery  of  the  picture  belonged  to  a  distant  age,  and  to  a  dis- 
tant country.  It  was  light,  flowing,  and  graceful.  A  wreath  of  silken 
gauze  was  slightly  confined  with  a  sinele  sparkling  brooch,  and  was 
then  suffered  to  fell  in  voluptuous  folds  over  the  plaits  of  her  satin 
bodice.  A  loop  of  golden  threads  supported  the  weight  of  the  flowing 
sleeve,  a  bracelet  of  glittering  brilliants  shone  on  either  wrist,  while  in 
her  jewelled  fingers  she  held  a  golden  crucifix,  attached  to  a  chain  of 
pearls  thrown  carelessly  round  her  neck. 

After  thus  surveying  my  apartment,  I  drew  one  of  the  stuffed  chairs 
toward  the  pleasant  fire,  which  had  been  lighted  in  order  to  render  the 
room  more  cheerful,  and  to  remove  the  unpleasant  chill  of  the  evening 
air.  As  is  my  custom  when  travelling,  I  drew  a  volume  of  Shakspeare 
from  my  pocket,  and  opened  it  at  random,  hoping  to  become  soon  voS- 
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ficiendy  drowsy  to  overcome  the  excitement  of  my  imagination.  The 
first  sentence  which  struck  my  eye  was  the  wild  exclamation  of  Mac- 
beth as  he  is  confronted  by  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  I  turned  hastily  over 
a  few  pages  further,  but  rested  at  the  more  revolting  confessions  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  as  she  looks  in  her  restless  slumbers  for  the  stains  on 
her  guilty  hands.  I  turned  again,  but  the  types  and  the  pages  seemed 
to  have  changed  their  places,  and  involved  Uiemselves  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Determined  not  to  be  disappointed,  I  patiently  waited  for 
them  to  resume  their  proper  position,  when 

*  Loolc,  my  lord,  It  cornea  V 

floated  before  my  eyes  in  blazing  capitals ;  and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet 
appeared  before  me  as  vividly  as  on  the  night  when  I  last  saw  it  played 
at  the  Haymarket  I  gave  up  in  despair,  and  hastily  undressing  myself, 
extinguished  my  light  and  sprang  into  the  bed-clotbes. 

The  fire  had  almost  burned  down,  but  now  and  then  the  glowing 
coals  would  start  into  a  bright  flame,  and  then  as  suddenly  expire.  I 
had  left,  too,  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  casement  unclosed,  and  th& 
light  of  the  moon,  struggling  through  the  dark  clouds,  which  an  ap- 
proaching storm  drove  humedly  across  its  disc,  played  in  fantastic- 
figruj-es  upon  the  old  portraits  on  the  gloomy  wall.  If  a  person  is  in 
the  least  imagina'tive,  he  will  find  himself  unconsciously  indulging  in  a 
thousand  fancies  as  he  irresistibly  eazes  upon  a  pile  of  glowing  embers.. 
My  position  enabled  me  to  look  directly  into  the  open  fire-place,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  all  the  knights  in  chivalry  filed  out  m  panoply 
before  me.  Some  were  clad  in  mail,  of  a  bright  and  dazzling  polish ; 
others  were  concealed  in  black  armor,  and  mounted  upon  steeds  as 
black  and  as  furious  as  their  riders.  Then  giants  and  strange  mon- 
sters strode  across  the  hearth,  in  changing  shapes  for  an  instant,  and  then 
dissolved  in  wreaths  of  curling  smoke  and  flame.  Again  all  was  gone, 
and  then  a  dazzling  tournament  was  before  me.  Steel-clad  knights 
were  charging  in  the  lists,  and  ladies  were  waving  their  fair  hands  on 
the  raised  platform  around.  Suddenly  the  combatants  met,  horses  and 
riders  were  thrown  to  the  earth,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  over  the  vanquished 
and  the  victors,  and  horses,  champions,  and  ladies,  were  vanished  from 
my  view ! 

These  phantasmagoria  became  at  last  so  painful  that  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  endeavored  to  shut  out  the  wearying  sight.  But  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avoid  opening  them.  I  resolutely  shut  the  lids,  changed 
my  position,  and  in  a  moment  I  found  myself  watching  a  feudal  fray  or 
a  knightly  tourney.  I  turned  at  length  toward  the  portrait  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady,  which  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten,  in  the  hope,  that  when 
my  attention  was  diverted,  that  my  nerves  would  become  more  quiet, 
and  that  I  should  obtain  some  sleep.  It  was  in  the  position  most  favor- 
able for  receiving  the  varying  rays  of  light  which  emanated  from  the 
bright  coals  upon  the  heardi-stone.  The  features  seemed  more  serenely 
beautiful  than  when  I  had  observed  them  before.  At  one  moment,  a 
bright  glow  would  seem  to  sufiuse  the  sofb  cheeks  and  the  high  fore- 
head, and  then  as  the  flame  faded  and  flickered,  they  wore  the  same 
mournful  cast  as  before.    Sometimes,  I  thought  that  the  delicate  lip* 
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aeemed  to  quiver,  and  the  thin  nostril  to  dilate,  but  the  light  and  shade 
Taried  and  I  saw  by  what  I  had  been  deceived ;  again  I  fancied,  that 
the  airy  drapery  trembled  as  the  breast  throbbed  wim  some  secret  emo- 
tion, but  it  was  only  an  illusion  and  I  smiled  at  my  own  foolishness. 

But  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  that  full,  deep  and  lustrous 
eye  which  I  could  not  resist.  Il  looked  fixedly  at  me  with  a  steadiness 
that  seemed  to  read  my  very  soul ;  I  tried  to  oppose  its  influence,  but 
the  effort  was  useless.  The  more  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a 
painting,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  reality.  No  artist 
-could  have  imparted  that  burning,  searching  gaze  to  a  senseless  and 
inanimate  canvass.     I  felt  that  it  was  a  living  ete. 

My  nerves  shook  as  with  an  electric  shock  when  I  distinctly  saw  the 
long  lashes  move  ;  the  lips  slightly  part,  and  the  whole  features  assume 
a  quiet  and  pleasant  smile.  '  'T  is  only  a  strange  dream,'  I  murmured, 
*  why  cannot  I  shake  it  off,'  but  the  charm  still  continued  and  the  lady 
amiled  yet  more  sweetly  again. 

How  long  this  continued  I  do  not  know,  my  agitation  and  excitement 
were  so  great,  that  it  seemed  to  me  countless  hours.  The  drapery  at 
length  nestled  ;  the  picture  descended  from  the  heavy  frame  and  stood 
erect  before  me.  I  was  paralyzed  with  fear,  but  still  I  was  entranced 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  object  which  caused  it.  I  tried  to  speak,  but 
my  tongue  refused  utterance,  my  power  of  volition  was  gone,  and  I 
surrendered  myself  to  the  influence  of  the  enchantress.  She  approached 
toward  me.  Her  features  wore  a  look  of  commanding  firmness,  and 
/placing  a  finger  upon  her  lip,  she  motioned  to  me  to  rise.  Incapable 
of  resistance,  I  mechanically  obeyed.  What  her  purpose  was,  or  for 
what  I  was  to  be  employed,  I  could  not  conceive.  Not  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  I  felt  that  by  disturbing  the  silence,  some  terrible  con- 
sequence would  ensue.  I  would  have  broken  the  charm  which  bound 
me,  for  the  agony  that  I  suffered  was  inexpressible,  but  the  influence 
which  was  over  me  was  not  mortal,  and  I  was  as  powerless  as  the  fledg- 
ling when  in  the  fascination  of  the  serpent. 

She  turned  toward  the  wall  and  cautiously  tapped  it  thrice.  A  door 
swung  heavily  open  and  disclosed  a  dark  and  loathsome  vault.  She 
fixed  upon  me  one  of  her  indescribable  glances  and  sprang  lightly  upon 
the  threshold,  I  followed  her  while  the  cold  perspiration  covered  me 
with  a  clammy  dampness  and  my  hair  bristlea  with  superstitious  fear ; 
the  door  closed  upon  me,  and  in  profound  darkness  I  groped  my  way 
'down  a  narrow  stair-case.  We  descended  till  we  came  to  the  very 
ifi>undations  of  the  castle.  A  door  admitted  us  into  a  dark  and  narrow 
passage  built  of  solid  masoniy,  and  cold  and  chilling  from  the  damp 
and  confined  atmosphere.  The  lady  stopped  at  the  entrance,  and  light- 
ing a  blazing  torch,  raised  it  above  her  head  and  carried  it  rapidly  be- 
fore her.  I  now  saw  with  horror  the  place  that  I  was  in.  Low  vaults 
were  on  either  side,  closed  with  heavy  iron  doors,  which  swung  back 
with  a  mournful  creak  as  the  glare  of  the  torch  fell  upon  their  ponder- 
ous padlocks,  but  the  instant  that  we  passed  them  they  closed  again 
with  a  deafening  clang  which  echoed  and  reechoed,  till  the  senses  were 
stunned  with  the  sharpness  of  the  peals.  The  lady  fearlessly  proceeded 
by  these  repositories  of  the  dead,  waving  occasionally  her  torch  in 
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triumph,  as  a  erim  skeleton  started  from  his  deathly  slumber,  and  smiling* 
as  sweetly  as  if  she  was  receiving  the  less  terrible  homage  of  the  living. 
We  turned  a  sharp  angle  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  came  to  the- 
foot  of  a  pile  of  rude  steps  built  around  a  massive  stone  pillar  which 
supported  the  masonry  above.  The  lady  extinguished  her  torch,  when 
instantly  the  ceiling  opened,  and  we  ascended  until  we  gained  the  upper 
floor ;  the  light  of  the  apartment  was  so  intense  that  for  a  moment  I 
could  not  distinguish  a  single  object,  so  sudden  had  been  the  change 
from  almost  impenetrable  darkness  to  blazing  brilliancy.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  followed  my  mysterious  conductress  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  which  I  did  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  that  I  was  enabled  to  look 
around  me.  I  was  in  the  secret  Chapel.  A  glare,  brighter  than« 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  filled  the  whole  chamber,  but  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded I  could  not  tell.  The  whole  air  seemed  to  be  luminous,  and 
every  object  seemed  to  irradiate  light.  Fluted  pillars  surmounted  by 
caps  of  elaborate  workmanship,  supported  the  arches  of  the  ceiling. 
High  arched  windows  with  panes  of  the  richest  hues,  reflected  the* 
light  in  a  thousand  mingled  shades  and  colorings  upon  the  tastefully 
tesselated  floor.  Images  of  angels  with  wings  outspread,  held  in  one 
hand  chaplets  of  roses  and  laurel,  and  in  the  other,  the  ends  of  bur- 
nished rods,  over  which  drooped  in  graceful  folds  golden  fringed  dra- 
pery of  crimson  and  purple.  Statues  of  saints  stood  in  solemn  attitudes- 
in  the  niches  of  the  wall,  and  from  blazing  censers  raised  on  lofty  pe- 
destals, rolled  out  colored  clouds  of  intoxicating  perfumes. 

The  chancel  and  the  altar  were  raised  above  the  floor  upon  which  I 
stood,  and  were  furnished  with  magnificent  decorations.  A  picture  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the  crown  of  thorns  plaited  upon  his 
bleeding  brow  and  the  nails  in  his  extended  limbs,  was  suspended  above 
the  sacred  receptacle  for  the  host  The  Madonna  was  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  with  arms  extended,  and  her  face  averted  in  expressive  agony, 
while  the  earth  around  appeared  to  be  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  na- 
ture, and  the  graves  seemed  to  be  giving  forth  their  dead.  I  looked 
about  me  and  was  bewildered ;  thought  and  reason  were  gone,  and  my 
head  whirled  in  dizzy  amazement  The  whole  scene  was  in  an  instant 
burned  into  my  memory  and  branded  indelibly  into  my  brain. 

More  inexpressibly  lovely,  than  any  thing  upon  which  eye  ever  rested, 
was  the  mysterious  lady  as  she  gently  took  the  band  of  pearls  from  her 
forehead;  threw  back  the  clustering  curls  upon  her  shoulders  and 
kneeling,  bowed  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  She  rose,  and  the  sound  of  music 
as  if  from  a  thousand  golden  harps,  sweeter  than  the  dyine;  echo  of  the 
nightingale's  song,  and  more  melodious  than  the  hushed  whispers  of 
angels  trembled  upon  the  air.  The  strains  ceased,  and  from  the  altar 
blazed  a  ring  of  fire  of  a  brilliant  crimson  hue.  The  same  sweet  smile 
sparkled  from  her  eye  and  played  upon  her  features,  as  the  lady  placecl 
herself  by  my  side,  and  extending  her  bared  arm,  pointed  toward  the 
altar. 

My  trepidation  was  vanished ;  a  wild  exhilaration  fired  my  blood 
and  coursed  furiously  through  my  veins.  Fearless  and  determined,  I 
sprang  upon  the  marble  steps  and  stood  upon  the  chancel.  Within 
the  circle  of  fire  I  saw  a  rofl  of  parchment,  around  which  the  flames 
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were  playing  with  devourinff  fury.  A  sudden  impulse  directed  me  to 
seize  it.  My  hand  grasped  it,  but  the  fire  hissed  and  scorched  my 
flesh.  Again  I  made  the  attempt,  but  the  instant  that  I  grasped  the 
roU  the  building  shook  from  its  foundations,  wild,  unearthly  shrieks 
filled  the  air,  and  above  the  confusion  tolled  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
castle  bell.  The  flame  rose  higher  as  it  fed  itself  upon  my  wrist  Ex- 
hausted and  excruciated  with  pain,  I  drew  back  from  the  altar.  The 
shrieks  ceased,  but  a  wail  more  piercing  than  that  of  the  mother  over 
the  bier  of  her  first-bom,  more  touching  than  the  cry  of  the  robin  fi>r 
the  loss  of  her  nestlings,  struck  upon  my  ear.  I  turned ;  but  that  face 
of  unearthly  agony  is  still  before  me  now  !  Nerved  to  desperation,  I 
eprang  forward,  snatched  with  one  powerful  effort  the  parchment  from 
the  flame,  and  bore  it  triumphantly  to  the  lady.  Breathlessly  she 
grasped  it,  and  rent  it  into  a  thousand  strips.  Again  the  bright  light 
filled  the  room ;  the  lady  cast  upon  me  her  sweetest  smile  of  gratitude, 
and  countless  harmonious  voices,  in  a  joyful  chant,  burst  forth  into  one 
united  peal : 

*HAii,tothee,kdyI 

The  chann  Is  now  broken : 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  t 

Lo  t  see  the  bright  token ! 
Thy  pensiice  is  flnlshed,  thv  pilgrimage  o'er; 
The  canker  of  sorrow  shall  know  thee  no  more : 
No  longer  shalt  thou  in  solitade  tread 
The  yaults  where  the  chamel-worm  feasts  on  the  dead ; 
Where  the  spirits  of  evil  revelling  sing 
Blood-chilling  orgies  round  their  phantom  flame  king ; 
Where  the  cold  clammy  drops  in  trickling  veins  pour 
Their  mouldering  dews  on  the  bone«cattered  floor ; 
And  the  night-breezes  sigh,  as  sighing  they  sweep 
Past  the  chambers  where,  tortured,  no  spirit  can  sleep. 

*  Tliy  pmanee  is  finished ! — thy  doom  did  declare 
That  thy  soul  unhallowed  the  tortures  should  bear 
Of  those  for  whose  spirits  no  masses  are  said, 
No  sweet  incense  oflbred,  no  ritual  read. 
Till  a  stranger  in  silence  bowed  to  thv  power. 
Trod  the  mouldering  vaults  at  the  still  midnight  boor, 
And  fearlessly  seized  flpom  tiie  altar's  bright  flame 
The  scroll  that  recorded  thy  ill-fated  name : 
Thrice  hast  thou  failed ;  at  last  thou  hast  wcm  I 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  I  thy  redemption  has  come. 
Hall  to  thee,  lady  i 

Hie  charm  is  now  broken : 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  I 

Lot  see  the  bright  token  T 

As  the  last  words  echoed  from  the  vaulted  arches,  the  light  of  the 
apartment  changed  to  a  delicate  crimson  tint,  as  sofl  and  as  beautiful 
as  if  refined  through  windows  of  rubies,  and  a  flaming  ball  of  dazzling 
brightness  fell  upon  the  altar.  Innumerable  fairy  beings,  with  shining 
harps  in  their  hands  and  with  jewelled  crowns  upon  their  brows,  sud- 
denly appeared  and  made  an  obeisance  to  the  lady.  Surrounding  me 
then  with  their  airy  forms,  they  struck  their  harps  in  unison,  smd  lulled 
my  senses  with  their  soft,  soothing  melody.  The  lady,  too,  passed  her 
hands  over  my  scorched  flesh ;  the  pain  vanished,  and  it  was  as  un- 
scathed as  the  other. 

Overcome  with  the  excitement  which  I  had  experienced  and  the 
mysteries  which  I  had  seen,  I  sank  down  exhausted  on  the  floor,  when 
I  felt  myself  gently  raised  and  transpoited  back  to  my  chamber.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  that  I 
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had  seen ;  but  the  lady,  whose  face  was  now  lighted  with  a  smile  Uke 
that  which  angels  wear,  spread  over  me  a  cloud  of  odorous  incense ; 
a  sweet  sleep  stole  softly  upon  me,  and  I  slumbered  till  long  after  the 
sun  had  broken  through  me  opened  casement  and  gambolled  on  the 
floor. 

I  found  the  family  waiting  fer  me  when  I  descended  to  the  old  psr- 
lor,  and  to  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  how  I  had  slept  I  gave  an  evasiye 
answer,  regarding  my  adventure  as  too  sacred  to  be  idly  related. 

'  As  £oT  me,*  said  my  friend,  who  stood  rubbing  his  eyes  and  batfaang 
his  forehead  with  camphor, '  I  shall  learn  wisdom  by  dear-bought  eac- 
perience !  I  took  too  hearty  a  supper  last  night,  and  I  fear  drank  a 
goblet  too  much ;  fer  I  tossed  and  tumbled  during  the  whole  night» 
and  this  morning  I  have  a  headache,  which  reminds  me  of  the  G^ood 
resolution  I  have  broken  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burschenshanen.' 

JVmtfaue,  (A.  I^)  Jfoy,  1890. 


THE   MOST   WELCOME   SEASON. 

▲  iHikVoavM  BBrirBSii    oi,uoi>muv    avs    MfBtOM-    fbom   tsb   obbbx   or   bxov 

OLXODEICUB. 

Tell  me,  Oh  Mtrson,  what  is  the  one  season 
Which  thou  wouldst  choose  in  all  the  circling  year : 
What  season  dost  thou  most  desire  to  come  ? 
Is  it  the  Summer,  when  our  heaviest  toils 
In  orchard,  field,  and  garden,  all  are  ended  ? 
Is  it  the  rich  sweet  Autumn,  when  our  farms 
Give  us  their  wealth,  and  bid  lean  Hunger  flee  ? 
Is  it  the  Winter,  made  for  ease  and  miiih, 
The  frosty  winter,  when  whole  households  sit 
Round  the  warm  nearth  in  festive  idleness  ? 
Or  dost  diou  rather  prize  the  beautiful  Spring  ? 
Say,  MrasoN,  which  of  these  thy  soul  prefers : 
An  hour,  spent  here  beside  the  forest  brook, 
On  this  fresh  bask,  invites  discourse  or  song. 

MTRSON. 

It  ill  becomes  us,  frail  and  erring  mortalSy 
To  judge  or  blame  the  gifts  or  Uforks  of  Ood : 
They  au  are  just  and  noble,  fair  and  holy. 
Tet,  CiiKODBMUs,  since  thou  &in  wouldst  learii, 
Thou  shalt  be  told  what  season  I  love  best. 
I  wish  not  for  the  Sunmier .  when  the  sun 
Must  fiercely  scorch  me :  Automn  often  hides 
Beneath  its  ripened  fruits  disease  and  death. 
I  fear  to  brave  the  dark  and  stormy  Winter, 
The  time  of  ice  and  sleet,  of  rain  and  snow. 
Would  that  the  golden  Spring,  thrice  loved  and  lovely, 
Were  present  with  us  through  the  long  bright  year ! 
Then  cold  and  heat  are  both  alike  unknown. 
Then  all  is  life,  then  bea&teous  things  burst  forth, 
And  heaven  vouchsafes,  with  equal  night  and  day, 
To  bless  our  toils  and  niake  our  hearts  rejoice. 

JaICBB  OtLBOWil   LtOITB. 
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T-O       A        TOUNe       BOASTER. 

Wbat  hast  thou  done,  vain  youth !  that  wind-winged  Fame 
Shonld  Btoop  her  heavenly  flight  to  write  thy  story  ? 

'Neath  fewer  suns  than  thine  the  orb^  name 
Of  Prrr  had  touched  the  zenith  of  its  glory : 

Nelson  had  met  and  captured  his  renown, 

The  Corsican  had  seen  the  vinon  of  his  crown ; 
That  fiery  soul,  so  lull  of  noble  rage, 

Had  flamed  its  brief  and  wonderful  oommission : 
O  Chatterton  !  how  weak  in  tender  age ! 

How  strong  and  wild  in  giant-grown  ambition  1 
Beneath  a  feeble  burden  of  Sie  years 
P^e,  dying  Keats,  had  wept  immortal  tears ; 

The  golden  light  of  unspent  youth  still  played 

O'er  gentle  Raphael's  looks,  as  low  in  death  they  hud. 


BODDLEBAK,     THE     BEAR-TAMER. 


▲    z.8aBirz>    ov    thb    x  ▲  a  r  ■  k  i  x.  x.  s  . 


Away  on  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Delaware  takes 
its  rise,  there  lived,  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago,  a  strange  mortal 
called  Boddlebak,  the  Bear-Tamer.  A  rreat  many  stories  have  been 
told  of  this  wonderful  personage,  in  which  the  marvellous  has  been 
unsparingly  dealt  out,  for  he  has  grown  to  be  the  evil-genius  of  his 
neighborhood ;  and  broad-shouldered  indeed  must  be  the  unlucky  in- 
^vidnal  who  acquires  so  distinguished  a  reputation.  Among  tliese 
stories,  however,  the  one  I  am  about  to  relate  is  that  which  is  best  en- 
titled to  implicit  credence,  having  been  handed  down  from  the  first 
aettler  on  the  mountains,  the  trustworthy  Nicholas  Braw. 

Nicholas  was  the  son  of  a  boatman,  who  had  spent  his  days  quietly 
on  the  Hudson,  and  having  inherited  at  his  father's  demise  an  enor- 
mous property,  consisting  of  some  fifty  sovereigns  in  yellow  gold,  he 
^posited  the  same  in  a  comer  of  his  round  cloth  cap,  within  its  tough 
brown  lining,  and  &stening  this  valuable  coronet  on  his  head  in  a  secure 
<and  permanent  manner,  started  forth  one  morning  to  seek  his  fortune 
where  perhaps  no  human  foot  save  that  of  the  savage  had  ever  before 
trodden.  He  was  a  brave  looking  fellow,  a  little  given  to  dreaming  at 
eventide,  when  the  stars  began  to  shine,  at  which  time  he  would  lie 
Aretched  upon  the  ground,  looking  steadily  at  some  remote  world,  as 
&ough  that  were  the  nucleus  around  which  clustered  all  the  air-built 
<»8tles  of  his  wandering  fancy. 

After  sojourning  for  a  week  among  the  mountains  westward  of  the 
Hudson,  with  no  other  protection  against  emerTOUcies  than  a  huge 
horse-pistol,  which  was  suspended  at  his  side,  and  no  food  save  a  litSe 
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oatmeal  from  the  bag  he  carried  on  his  back,  Nicholas  found  himselT 
one  evening  on  a  spot  which  he  resolved  to  make  the  termination  of 
his  wanderings  and  his  future  home.  It  was  near  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, through  which  ran  a  sparkling  stream  of  water,  and  being  a  fresh 
and  fertile  looking  place,  seemed  well  adapted  to  cultivation ;  while  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  ground  furnished  a  suitable  building  spot  for  the 
residence  which  he  designed  to  erect  at  some  friture  period  on  his  new 
domain.  His  first  care,  however,  was  to  rear  something  which  might 
furnish  a  present  shelter ;  and  this  he  soon  accomplished  by  placmg 
against  the  side  of  a  hill  a  couple  of  forked  stakes,  cut  with  his  sturdy 
axe,  and  fastening  upon  them  a  stout  frame- work,  over  which  he  threw 
branches  of  trees,  dry  leaves,  and  lastly  a  light  covering  of  earth.  This 
done,  Nicholas  cleared  a  small  space  of  ground,  and  carefully  deposited 
in  it  die  few  garden-seeds  he  had  providently  brought  in  his  coat-pocket» 
Having  resolved  to  become  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive 
scale,  he  worked  day  after  day,  making  the  valley  echo  back  the  valiant 
strokes  of  his  axe,  and  gradually  fbuna  himself  surrounded  by  an  open 
neighborhood,  which  his  imaginaton  already  saw  covered  with  abundant 
crops  of  yellow  grain  and  verdant  pasture.  *  I  will  return,'  said  Nicho- 
las, turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, '  I  wiU  return  to  the  Hudson 
and  buy  grain  enough  to  sow  the  ground  which  I  am  clearing.' 

At  the  word  '  buy'  Nicholas  grasped  the  heavy  cap  which  contained 
his  worldly  treasure,  and  finding  it  still  on  his  head,  where  indeed  it 
had  been  ever  since  he  left  the  Hudson,  he  rejoiced  in  this  world  of 
wealth,  which  the  late  Nicholas,  his  father,  had  laid  by  through  honest 
and  persevering  industry.  As  the  season,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  sowing  his  grain,  he  resolved  to  continue  some  weeks 
loneer  in  his  present  occupation,  and  then  to  return  and  provide  him- 
self with  every  thing  necessary  for  conducting  his  little  plantation,  not 
forgetting  a  stout  white  mare,  which  one  of  his  acquaintances  had  pre- 
viously offered  him  for  a  moderate  sura,  and  a  plough,  which  he  re- 
solved to  swing  over  the  back  of  the  white  mare,  while  his  seed-grain 
should  form  a  soft  and  easy  saddle,  on  which  the  aforesaid  plough  could 
ride  comfortably  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

Thus  reasoned  Nicholas  one  clear  evening  in  August,  as  he  lay 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  watching  the  stars  as  they  appeared  one  after 
another  through  the  darkening  twilight  And  that  he  might  be  sure  of 
carrying  out  his  intention  successfully,  he  rose  and  sought  the  bag  of 
oatmeal,  to  see  how  much  of  its  contents  might  be  left ;  for  though  he 
now  and  then  caught  a  fow  fish  from  the  neighboring  stream,  and 
plucked  ibe  wild  raspberries  which  grew  around  him,  the  bag  of  oat- 
meal was  his  principal  dependence  for  food.  When  Nicholas  found 
the  bag,  he  discovered  to  his  astonishment  that  scarcely  meal  enough 
remained  in  it  for  a  single  day's  subsistence,  and  being  but  poorly  sup- 
plied with  fire-arms,  he  saw  before  him  scarcely  any  prospect  of  ob- 
taining food.  Here  was  a  situation  calculated  to  appal  the  stout  heart 
of  the  new  settler ;  but  rising  with  the  emergency,  Nicholas  struck 
out  a  bold  plan,  which  he  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  the  very 
next  day.  He  had  several  times  observed  bears  lurking  not  far  from 
his  rude  habitation,  which,  as  they  did  not  appear  very  ferocious,  he 
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thought  might  be  despatched  with  his  pistol,  assisted  by  his  old  com- 
panion the  axe,  and  these  would  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. 

Accordingly,  ere  the  morning  sun  had  risen  above  the  mountains^ 
Nicholas  was  far  on  his  way  up  the  western  ridge,  in  pursuit  of  a  bear 
which  trotted  leisurely  before  nim.  It  was  a  strange  animal,  this  bear, 
for  he  frequently  suffered  Nicholas  to  come  pretty  near  to  him,  and 
then,  Just  as  the  latter  was  raising  his  pistol,  started  off  again,  keeping 
out  of  bullet-range,  and  seeming  to  relish  vastly  the  disappointment  of 
the  settler,  who  toiled  on  up  the  mountain,  encumbered  by  his  heavy 
axe,  till  he  appeared  ready  to  drop  down  with  vexation  and  fatig^ue. 
At  length,  overcome  with  heat  and  panting  for  breath,  Nicholas  stopped 
in  full  view  of  the  bear,  who  quietly  sat  himself  down,  out  of  pistol- 
range,  looking  his  pursuer  very  coolly  in  the  face;  while  his  open 
mouth  and  distended  jaw  exhibited  an  expression  resembling,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  ironical  smile.  It  was  more  than  Nicholas  could  endure, 
and  tearing  from  his  head  the  precious  cap,  which  had  so  long  remained 
there,  and  had  now  become  exceedingly  oppressive  from  its  weight, 
he  threw  it,  unthinkingly,  with  all  the  force  of  exasperation,  in  the  face 
of  his  tormentor.  The  bear,  dodging  the  cap,  avoided  the  threatened 
blow,  and  then  quietly  taking  it  in  his  mouth,  retreated  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

Poor  Nicholas  1  half  dead  as  he  was  with  vexation,  being  now  in- 
spired with  the  dread  of  losing  his  entire  fortune,  resumed  his  pursuit, 
leaving  the  axe  behind  him.  Approaching  nearer  than  he  had  yet 
been  to  the  bear,  and  firing  his  pistol,  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  with 
the  fervent  hope  of  seeing  him  fall  immediately  to  the  earth;  bat 
Nicholas  being  very  much  agitated,  his  aim  had  not  been  true,  and  the 
provoking  object  of  his  pursuit  still  continued  moving  at  the  same  pace 
oefore  him.  He  had  now  reached  a  level  spot  on  the  mountain,  where 
the  bear,  quickening  his  pace,  soon  arrived  at  a  large  rock  covered 
with  moss,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  low,  rude  edifice,  built  of  stones, 
which  had  been  cemented  with  mud.  Still  retaining  the  cap  in  his 
mouth,  the  animal  now  disappeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  edifice, 
while  Nicholas,  full  of  cunosity  as  well  as  of  anxiety  on  account  of 
his  much- loved  treasure,  reached  an  opening,  through  which  he  sup 
posed  the  bear  had  entered,  and  hesitating  for  a  moment  at  the  rough- 
looking  threshold,  rushed  in  after  him. 

Descending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  he  found  himself  in  a  low  and 
dark  apartment,  where  he  immediately  recoiled  before  the  fiery  eyes  of 
a  fierce-looking  old  man,  with  coarse  white  hair  and  grisly  countenance, 
who  stood  vnth  a  hunting-knife  in  his  hand,  while  his  deep  harsh  voice 
demanded  of  Nicholas  *What  he  wanted.'  *I  want  my  property ,'^ 
said  the  settler,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  his  astonishment  and  alarm  would 
permit.  '  I  want  my  cap,  if  you  please ;'  and  scanning  the  old  man  a 
little  more  closely,  he  saw  that  he  held  tightly  clasped  in  his  left  hand 
the  object  of  his  desire.  *  Ha  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man, '  is  it  so  pre- 
cious then  ?  I  will  take  good  care  of  it  for  you ;'  and  unlocking  » 
wooden  chest  which  stood  beside  him,  he  deposited  it  there,  and  again 
locking  the  chest,  returned  the  key  to  his  bosom.     Poor  Nicholas  waa 
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afraid  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  cap  possessed  any  great  va]ue,  and 
besought  the  temble  old  man  to  restore  it,  in  order  dbat  he  might  pro- 
tect his  head  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  im- 
plored, for  this  strange  person  was  inflexible,  and  the  last  hope  of  re- 
covering his  fortune  soon  died  away  in  the  settler's  heart  He  now 
looked  hurriedly  around  him,  and  the  objects  that  met  his  view,  still 
more  than  any  diing  he  had  yet  observed,  fiUed  him  with  intense  sur- 
prise. In  various  parts  of  the  room,  which  was  dimly  lighted  from  a 
small  opening  in  the  roof,  he  beheld,  seated  in  rough  chairs  made  of 
oaken  boughs,  at  least  half  a  dozen  bears,  including  his  recent  acquaint- 
ance, in  whose  face  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  expression  of  satis- 
^ction.  These  several  animals  appeared  to  watch  intently  the  counte- 
nance of  the  old  man,  who  occasionally  spoke  to  them  in  a  discordant 
voice,  using  the  same  language  which  he  might  have  addressed  to  in- 
telligent beings,  the  animals,  sthmge  to  say,  appearing  to  understand 
what  he  said.  Immediately  over  the  head  of  each  bear  a  human  skull 
was  hung  against  the  wall,  exhibiting  curious  hyeroglyphics,  which  had 
been  paintea  in  red  on  its  smooth  and  polished  surface ;  while  on  every 
part  of  the  wall,  which  the  dim  light  rendered  visible,  similar  devices 
were  inscribed  in  the  same  ghastly  color  on  the  dark-looking  rock. 

While  Nicholas  stood  in  open-mouthed  astonishment,  the  owner  of 
this  strange  abode  approached  still  nearer,  and  demanded  the  cause  of 
his  delay.  '  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  settler ;  <  but  since  you  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  property,  be  so  good  at  least  as  to  inform  me  what 
kind  of  creatures  these  are  around  you  V 

'  Dare  you  to  question  Boddlebak  V  demanded  the  fierce  old  man, 
while  his  eyes  were  distended,  with  a  look  of  unusual  ferocity.  *  He 
will  show  you  not  by  words,  but  deeds.'  Thus  saying,  he  quickly  drew 
bim  toward  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  seizing  a  chain,  which  was 
suspended  from  the  wall,  threw  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate 
Nicholas  an  iron  collar,  attached  to  the  chain,  which  he  dasped  with 
his  crooked  fingers.  So  sudden  was  the  whole  affair,  that  the  poor 
settler  had  no  time  to  make  resistance,  even  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so, 
and  could  only  resign  himself  to  his  hard  and  unexpected  fate,  which 
several  violent  and  pain^l  efforts  to  escape  convinced  him  was  irreme- 
diable. Meanwhile  Boddlebak,  having  contemplated  the  terror  of  his 
victim  for  a  long  time  with  an  expression  of  demoniacal  pleasure,  arose 
and  brought  from  one  side  of  the  room  a  table,  resembling  in  its  manu- 
facture the  chairs  already  alluded  to,  and  setting  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  placed  food  upon  it.  In  this  operation  he  was  assisted  by  his 
mysterious  companions,  who  brought  drinking  cups  in  their  paws,  and 
baving  placed  them  on  the  table,  pushed  up  the  heavy  chairs  on  which 
they  haa  been  sitting.  The  bears  now  seated  themselves  round  the 
table,  at  a  signal  given  by  Boddlebak ;  while  the  latter,  taking  his  seat 
at  the  head,  and  looking  toward  Nicholas  with  a  leer  of  triumph,  pro- 
ceeded to  help  the  assembled  company  to  meat  and  drink. 

Every  thing  went  on  in  silence  untu  a  young-looking  bear,  having 
awkwardly  thrust  his  nose  into  his  wooden  drinking-cup  and  knocked 
it  over,  Boddlebak  immediately  addressed  him  thus : 

'  My  young  friend,  it  is  for  your  good  that  I  have  brought  you  to 
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tbis  place  and  devoted  myself  to  your  instruction.  You  stood  low,  it 
18  true,  in  the  scale  of  beings  when  I  found  you,  but  you  possessed 
great  qualities,  unknown  to  you  or  to  any  one  else  save  myself!  You 
possessed  great  powers  of  mind,  which  only  required  development^ 
and  which,  though  dormant  in  your  native  state,  shall,  after  many  yeara 
of  instruction,  be  employed  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  occult 

sciences,  the  most  exalted  study  of '  here  Boddlebak  paused,  and 

correcting  an  expression  which  had  nearly  escaped  him,  continued : 
*  The  most  exalted  study  of  beings.  You  are  by  nature  more  deserv<> 
ing  than  that  being  of  a  different  shape  whom  you  see  in  the  comer 
there,  and  who,  as  I  will  show  you,  can  be  reduced  from  his  present 
state  down  to  the  most  humble  condition  of  being,  even  the  condition 
of  the  brute.  This  it  is  my  purpose  to  accomplish,  in  order  that  I  may 
prove  to  —  to  beings,'  he  continued,  after  a  pause, '  that  all  are  by  na<* 
ture  the  same.' 

Having  spoken  these  fearfiil  words  with  a  fierce  and  determined 
look,  which  caused  the  unfortunate  settler  to  feel  as  though  his  ears 
were  already  growing  long  and  his  hands  becoming  hairy.  Boddlebak 
picked  up  a  large  piece  of  raw  meat  which  lay  upon  the  floor,  and 
threw  it  at  poor  Nicholas,  without  even  so  much  as  saying  '  Take  that  f 
an  act  which  so  incensed  the  latter,  that  he  could  no  longer  refirain 
fi-om  expostulation. 

<  Look  at  me,  old  man  !'  said  Nicholas  ;  '  am  I  brute  already,  that 
you  treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  Am  I  not  a  man,  like  yourself;  or  rather 
like  what  you  seem  to  be  ?     Unchain  me,  monster  !  or  I  'U ' 

Poor  Nicholas  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  was  completely  in  the 
power  of  this  fearful  creature,  and  soon  found  that  the  lengtii  of  his 
chain  would  not  suffer  him  to  come  within  reach  of  any  weapon  with 
which  to  carry  out  his  desperate  intentions.  Overcome  with  terror, 
he  now  resorted  to  entreaty  ;  but  the  cold  rock  against  which  he  was 
chained  could  not  be  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  entreaty  than  Boddle- 
bak, and  he  at  length  ceased  his  supplications  and  endeavored  to  resign 
himself  to  his  singular  destiny. 

The  mockery  he  had  witnessed  having  at  length  ceased,  Boddlebak 
dismissed  the  bears  and  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  relics  of  the  feast ; 
then  lighting  a  dingy  lamp,  which  was  covered  with  a  cone-like  shade,, 
he  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  taking  his  seat  beside  the  latter,  with  his 
face  bent  toward  it,  seemed  lost  in  contemplating  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Tracing  the  waving  lines  with  his  crooked  Angers,  he  at  length  stopped 
at  a  certain  point,  and  then,  fixing  upon  Nicholas  his  sharp,  fire-like 
eyes,  continued  to  gaze  at  him  until  the  poor  setUer  was  glad  to  shut 
out  the  deadly  glance  by  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  In  this  po« 
sition  Boddlebak  remained  for  hours ;  and  at  length,  when  the  light 
had  burnt  out,  arose,  and  opening  the  door,  admitted  his  companions 
with  a  formal  salutation  into  his  dreary  abode. 

Day  after  day  these  ceremonies  were  repeated  in  presence  of  the 
wretched  Nicholas ;  who  being  at  lencrth  reduced  almost  to  starvation, 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  to  partake  of  the  beastiy  &re 
which  Boddlebak  imposed  upon  him.  At  intervals  of  several  days» 
perhaps,  the  monster  would  leave  his  retreat,  which  was  half  house* 
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half  cavern,  and  having  been  for  some  time  absent,  would  return, 
bringing  with  him  a  ferocious  bear,  which  he  had  apparently  taken 
from  a  trap.  Having  bound  and  muzzled  the  animal  m  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  was  rendered  harmless,  he  brought  him  to  a  comer  of  the 
apartment  near  that  in  which  Nicholas  was  confinedi  and  raising  a  huge 
stone,  let  him  fall  into  a  dark  pit,  whence  issued  savage  growls  of  un- 
tamed bears  destined  to  become  the  future  companions  of  Boddlebak. 
Day  afler  day  passed  on,  and  while  the  bears  were  making  progress 
in  civilization,  Nicholas  felt  himself  becoming  more  and  more  like  a 
beast ;  his  beard  and  nails  having  grown  long  and  his  heart  being  filled 
with  gloomy  desires  of  revenc^e  against  this  monstrous  hater  of  his 
species,  who  had  condemned  him  to  a  loathsome  and  perpetual  impri- 
sonment. He  endeavored,  however,  to  keep  up  his  spirits  as  far  as 
was  possible,  and  at  night,  when  he  crept  into  the  comer  and  sunk  to 
sleep  ag^ainst  the  hard  rocky  wall,  cheerful  dreams  transported  him 
again  to  his  little  settlement,  where,  seated  in  the  door  of^  a  neat  and 
comfortable  cottage,  he  beheld  large  fields  of  luxuriant  grain  ripening 
before  him,  and  flocks  of  greasy-looking  cattle  grazing  in  the  distance. 
From  such  dreams  he  would  awake  to  see  the  awkward  bears  feasting 
round  the  table,  or  seated  in  shadowy  contemplation  in  their  oaken 
chairs,  while  the  solitary  lamp  glimmered  on  the  table  and  the  piercing 
wizard-like  gaze  of  Boddlebak  was  fixed  upon  him,  causing  a  shudder 
oi  secret  horror,  which  convinced  him  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  unhallowed  enchantment  which  would  by  degrees  reduce  him  to 
the  condition  of  a  brute.  ^ 

At  length,  one  dark  and  gloomy  day,  when  the  least  ray  of  light 
shone  through  the  opening  over  his  head,  Boddlebak,  who  had  been  a 
long  time  absent,  entered  with  a  huge  bear,  which,  though  bound  like 
those  he  had  before  brought,  he  could  hardly  manage,  by  reason  of  his 
great  weight  and  strength.  Having  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
and  taken  away  the  stone  which  covered  it,  he  was  in  the  act  of  push- 
ing the  animal  into  it,  when,  the  muzzle  slipping  from  his  moutn,  he 
seized  in  his  huge  jaws  the  bony  arm  of  BodtQebak  the  bear-tamer, 
whose  hoarse  voice  uttered  a  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  pain.  Nicholas, 
who  had  quietly  observed  the  whole  proceeding,  felt  that  <  now  or 
never'  was  the  time  to  extricate  himself  firom  his  horrible  situation  ; 
and  seizing  a  rope  which  the  length  of  his  chain  permitted  him  to 
reach,  he  advanced  toward  Boddlebak  and  threw  it  round  him,  so  as 
to  bind  his  remaining  hand  closely  to  his  body.  The  instant  he  touched 
faim,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  iron  collar  on  the  neck  of  Nicholas  re- 
laxed its  hold,  while  he  imagined  he  heard  a  voice  cheering  him  through 
die  opening  over  his  head.  Boddlebak,  however,  now  made  desperate 
resistance,  and  drew  from  his  belt  the  knife  which  he  constantly  carried 
about  him ;  but  Nicholas,  endowed  with  unusual  strength,  wrested  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  held  it  pointed  at  his  breast,  while  the  bear  mean- 
time bravely  maintained  his  hold. 

Nicholas  now  proceeded  to  tie  the  feet  of  his  old  tormentor,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  every  means  of  resistance  ;  and  this  being  done,  his 
first  care  was  to  draw  from  the  bosom  of  Boddlebak  the  rusty  key  of 
his  wooden  chest,  and  to  repair  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  he 
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had  seen  him  deposit  his  cap.  As  he  hastily  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered  this  ghostly  place,  which  was  lightea  hy  a  candle  burnt  to  the 
very  socket,  he  heard  a  terrible  shriek  from  the  place  he  had  just  left ; 
but  heeding  nothing,  he  quickly  unlocked  the  chest,  inside  of  which  he 
immediately  beheld  his  long-lost  cap,  containing  the  hard  earnings  of 
tibe  elder  Nicholas,  his  late  father ;  and  having  secured  this  treasure 
ODce  more  on  his  head,  he  lifted  up  the  board  on  which  it  had  been 
placed,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  a  vast  pile  of  gold  coin 
mmaediately  underneath  it.  But  Nicholas  waited  no  longer,  for  some- 
thing like  an  earthquake  now  shook  the  whole  place  to  its  very  centre, 
and  he  rushed  back  to  the  apartment  he  had  left.  In  it  he  could  see 
no  living  creature ;  not  only  Boddlebak,  but  the  bears,  both  wild  and 
tame,  haying  utterly  disappeared !  Beneath  him,  however,  was  a  ter- 
rible conflict ;  and  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  lookine  fear- 
fiilly  into  it,  he  saw  the  wretched  Boddlebak  in  the  clutches  of  mrious 
bears,  whose  countless  multitude  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  mountain, 
as  though  it  were  now  one  vast  cavern  beneath  him. 

Appealed  by  the  sight,  and  by  the  terrible  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
increase  every  moment,  Nicholas  rushed  away  from  the  hateful  abode 
where  he  had  been  so  long  confined.  As  he  bounded  along  over  the 
mountain,  he  saw  the  late  companions  of  Boddlebak  scampering  in  all 
directions  into  the  fi>reBt ;  and  stopping  only  once  to  pick  up  his  axe, 
which  still  lay  where  he  had  left  it,  humed  down  mto  tne  vaUey. 
Having  reached  the  little  settlement,  Nicholas  threw  himself  on  the 
grass,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  fell  immediately  into  a  profimnd  and 
refi*eshing  slumber,  which  lasted  several  hours.  When  ne  at  length 
awoke  he  fi)und  every  thing  about  him  as  he  had  left  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception .of  a  little  garden,  in  which  the  vegetables,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  weeds,  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  Having  now  something 
in  die  shape  of  fi)od,  Nicholas  gave  over  his  designs  against  the  bears 
and  made  preparation  to  depart  for  the  Hudson ;  for  it  was  high  time 
to  get  every  thing  in  readiness  for  sowing  his  grain.  Accordingly  he 
d^arted  early  one  morning,  and  after  travellmg  briskly  through  the 
vuley  for  several  days,  readied  the  Hudson  just  at  that  spot  which  in 
these  modem  days  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Rondout. 

Having  sought  out  his  old  fiiends  and  provided  himself  with  every 
thing  that  the  wants  of  the  settlement  required,  not  even  forgetting  a 
blooming  damsel  for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  a  secret  affection, 
Nicholas  started  again  for  the  mountains,  attended  not  only  by  Molly 
Braw,  but  by  two  of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  had  been  induced  by 
bis  eloquent  description  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  settlement, 
to  go  and  establish  diemselves  in  his  neighborhood. 

One  of  these  persons,  however,  Johnny  Maple  by  name,  declared 
from  the  very  first  that  his  principal  reason  for  ^oing  out  with  Nicholas 
was,  that  he  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  a  visit  to  the  den  of  Boddle- 
bak the  bear-tamer ;  for  Johnny  was  hard  to  convince  in  aU  matters 
which  furnished  any  room  for  doubt,  and  was  anxious  to  assure  him- 
self the  truth  of  the  stranc^e  story  which  his  friend  had  related ;  of 
which  story,  that  part  relating  to  the  chest  and  golden  coin,  was  not  the 
least  curious.    Yielding  to  this  desire  of  Johnny's  several  days  after 
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the  settlers  had  reached  the  place  of  their  destinatioii,  Nicholas  left  the 
devoted  Molly  one  morning  bathed  in  matrimonial  tears,  (after  having 
received  from  her  &ir  hands  a  broken  horse-shoe  to  keep  off  enchant* 
ment,)  and  taking  the  direction  he  had  formerly  pursued,  slowly  ae> 
cended  the  mountain  in  company  with  his  friend.  Both  were  stoutly 
defended  by  heavy  fire-arms  so  that  mere  mortal  resistance  was  likely 
to  prove  of  none  effect ;  while  the  horse-shoe  was  a  certain  foil  fin: 
every  supernatural  obstacle  which  might  threaten  to  impede  their  pro- 


Having  at  length  reached  the  place  where  Nicholas  had  thrown  his 
cap  at  the  bear,  they  were  satisfied  that  the  abode  of  Boddlebak  waa 
now  very  near.  Nerving  themselves,  therefore,  for  the  occasion  they 
advanced  verv  circumspectively  with  palpitating  hearts,  while  Johnny 
was  evidently  a  little  disposed  to  remam  some  distance  behind. 

<  Come  on,'  said  Nicholas  in  a  voice  which  was  scarcely  audible  to 
his  now  crippled  companion, '  come  on,  I  see  the  rock !' 

Johnny  now  ceased  breathing  altogether ;  while  the  blood  of  his 
entire  firune  seemed  to  have  settled  in  his  feet,  making  them  still  more 
heavy  and  unmanageable. 

'  Why,  what  is  all  this  V  exclaimed  Nicholas  at  length  in  a  voice 
which  immediately  brought  the  blood  back  to  Johnny's  face.  '  What 
on  earth  has  come  over  the  place  !' 

Full  of  courage  and  scepticism,  Johnny  now  approached  and  beheld 
only  a  huge  rock  covered  vrith  moss,  over  which  one  or  two  small  trees 
were  drooping  in  silence,  not  even  a  breath  of  air  awaking  their  bright 
red  foliage  £rom  its  listless  repose.  Nicholas  was  indeed  staggered ; 
for  no  traces  of  the  fi>rmer  appearance  of  the  place  remained  save  the 
rock  which  looked  just  the  same.  Johnny's  day  of  triumph  had  at 
length  arrived.  From  the  first  he  had  insinuated  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  story  of  his  friend,  and  now  it  was  as  clear  as  a  pipe-stem  that 
he  had  been  in  the  right ! 

<  What  has  corned  over  the  place  indeed  P  cried  Johnny,  as  with  a 
toss  of  his  head  he  rested  the  butt  of  his  g^un  upon  the  ground. '  Nothings 
not  even  a  bear,  has  ever  comed  over  it' 

As  Johnny  spoke,  a  youn?  bear  thrust  his  nose  round  a  comer  of  the 
rock,  and  Nicholas  discharemg  at  him  the  contents  of  his  g^n,  brought 
the  poor  animal  to  the  earuu 

<  Well,  Johnny,  there  you  're  mistaken'  said  Nicholas, '  for  yonder 
lies  a  bear  as  dead  as  herring.' 

Johnny,  who  had  receded  a  few  steps  now  approached  again,  and 
firing  at  the  bear,  who  was  only  wounded,  despatched  him ;  while  he 
renewed  his  insinuations  that  the  whole  story  of  Nicholas  Braw  was  a 
bare-faced  fabrication.  Nicholas  being  unfortunately  destitute  of  evi- 
dence, ffood-humoredly  suffered  Johnny  to  entertain  his  own  opinion ; 
and  takmg  the  bear  on  his  shoulders,  fi>llDwed  his  friend  down  mto  the 
valley,  where  he  would  certainly  have  thrown  himself  into  the  eager 
arms  of  the  overjoved  Molly,  had  it  not  been  that  the  appearance  of 
the  burden  he  earned,  effectually  repelled  that  good  lady  from  his  em- 
braces. Time  passed  on,  and  a  laree  mansion  of  logs  arose  on  the 
settlement  whicn  was  soon  filled  with  the  descendants  of  Nicholas 
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Braw ;  while  the  grain  grew  in  the  fields  and  the  grass  sprung  up  on 
every  side  of  the  greasy-looking  cattle.  But  to  this  day  the  descendants 
of  Johnny  Maple  are  the  unbelievers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  when  they 
hear  the  ^eat  mmdchildren  of  the  first  settler  relating  the  history  of 
Boddlebak  the  ]3ear-tamer,  the  Maples  shake  their  heads  distrustfully, 
and  declare  '  it  was  nothing  but  a  dream/ 


lines:        SAPPHO. 


BT  DR.   SZOXBON,   Or  LOWSOIT. 


I  STOOD  on  the  Leucadian  steep 
That  darkly  beetles  o'er  the  deep. 
And  gazed  upon  the  waters  bine, 
That  once  so  wildly  rolled  above 
The  fair  but  fated  Lesbian,  who 
Forsook  her  lute  and  ^ied  for  lore. 
Methought  I  saw  her  lingering  there 
A  moment  with  disordered  hair ; 
Her  frantic  but  poetic  eye 
Looking  its  last  on  sun  and  sky  : 
In  £uicy  too,  I  could  recall 
The  sullen,  solitary  tall, 
The  echoed  shriek  of  her  farewell, 
The  silent  circles  where  she  fell, 
Dilating  more  and  more,  until 
They  vanished  thence,  aud  all  was  still  I 

Oft  by  that  rude  and  rugged  shore, 
The  Greek  will  pause  upon  his  oar, 
And  sigh  that  one  in  ancient  time. 
The  marvel  of  her  sex  and  clime. 
Should  for  a  foolish  passion  fling 
Her  genius,  beauty,  every  thing. 
Upon  the  waters,  there  to  perish 
Like  the  wild  weed  ye  would  not  cherish. 
At  eve  the  wondering  sailors  say, 
Who  pass  that  promontory  gray, 
Soft  sighs  the  listening  ear  will  greet. 
And  music  more  than  mortal's  sweet ; 
And  that  when  the  first  star  appears 
And  twilight's  breath  dissolves  in  tears, 
A  female  form  is  dimly  seen 
To  beckon  from  the  ocean  green. 
Can  this  be  fancy,  which  at  eve 
Is  still  most  ready  to  deceive  ? 
Or  say.  does  Lyric  SAprao  linger 
In  spirit  still  with  beckoning  finger, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  she,  lost,  lone, 
Died  for  her  false  and  faithless  one ! 


YOL.  XXXVI.  11 
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BTTAL         PLEASURES. 


■  T      MART       X..        LAWaOW 


X. 


I  WOULD  not  give  the  lightest  link 

Of  Memory's  stored  and  treasured  mines 
For  wealth  whose  magic  might  obtain 
The  station  Genius  seeks  in  vain ; 

The  fame  for  which  his  soul  repines : 
I  would  not  yield  tlie  knowledge  gained 

Or  will  to  prove  the  yet  unsought ; 
Nor  dash  to  earth  the  fairy  realms 

That  live  within  the  kind  of  thought. 


IZ. 


Tear  from  my  heart  its  trembling  sense 

Of  beauty,  and  life's  joys  have  flown  \ 
From  Nature  draw  the  thrilling  power 
To  charm  me  in  the  saddest  hour, 

And  earth  were  dreary,  void  and  lone : 
I  would  not  lose  the  gift  to  weave, 

With  poetry  and  music's  tone. 
The  afirial  b^gs  of  the  mind. 

And  mnaingB  o'er  my  spirit  thrown : 


xtx. 


Not  break  the  chord  whose  lengthened  chain 

Now  brings  the  past  before  mine  eye ; 
Visions  of  ages  swept  away. 
Of  empires  mouldering  in  aecay. 

And  men  whose  glories  cannot  die ; 
Lands  that  my  footsteps  never  trod 

In  vivid  pietures  meet  my  glance ; 
Tlieir  struggles  'neath  Oppression's  ohain, 

Their  s^r  shadings  of  romance. 


XT. 


And  genius,  with  its  deathless  flame, 

Gleams  through  the  darkened  mist  of  years, 
With  magic  touch  that  can  impart 
Those  records  of  the  human  heart. 

That  nerves  the  soul  or  melts  to  tears : 
Mind  in  its  myriad  forms  arise. 

To  meet  and  mingle  with  mine  own : 
I  from  its  gathered  lustre  glean 

The  purest  bliss  my  som  has  known. 
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Oft  'mid  my  life's  appointed  way 

I  mingle  with  the  dnll  and  cold ; 
But  in  my  honn  of  ■olitude, 
(Thote  golden  boon  when  none  intrude,) 

A  lofl^er  intercourse  I  hold : 
While  with  my  books  I  calmly  sit, 

Their  garnered  wealth  they  yi^d  to  me ; 
Historian,  poet,  saint  and  sage, 

And  dreams  of  old  philosophy. 


Tt. 

All  that  the  heart  could  ask  or  crave, 

like  scattered  gems,  around  is  spread ; 
The  immortal  spirit's  upward  flight. 
Its  finest  powers,  its  inward  light, 

Springs  from  the  living  and  the  dead : 
Then  ask  me  not  could  aught  atone 

If  mental  joys  no  more  were  mine ; 
Wrapped  in  its  prison-house  of  clay. 

Like  fettered  slave,  my  soul  would  pine. 

TXX. 

The  world's  injustice  well  I  know ; 

Its  cold  neglect  I  plainly  see, 
For  all  who  cannot  learn  to  bow. 
With  ready  smile  and  cloudless  brow, 

For  its  viun  breath,  on  suppliant  knee : 
I  mark  men  cringe  to  wealth  and  power, 

Debasing  jostice,  truth  and  pride ; 
Nor  dare  applaud  where  they  approve. 

Lest  they  oppose  the  onward  tide. 

▼xn. 

Yet  while  that  hurrying  tide  rolls  on. 

With  eager  haste  and  fevered  strife, 
Seeking  the  idol  gold  a&r, 
Afi  it  were  Honor's  brightest  star, 

I  dwell  within  the  inner  life ; 
Surrounded  bv  a  different  world 

From  this  distraotuig  scene  of  care, 
Hill,  vaUey,  mountain,  stream  and  flower, 

A  purer,  bri^ter  beauty  wear. 


zz. 

For  I  have  books  and  thought  at  will, 

And  independence  dwelk  with  these, 
And  caters  not  for  stinted  praise 
With  restless  nights  and  anxious  days, 

Nor  courts  the  wayward  art  to  pleaae : 
And  if  earth-gauds  awake  a  flogh. 

Soft  peace  of  mind  I  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  glory  that  an  angel-guest 

Should  find  a  home  with  one  like  me ! 
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ON     A     LITTLE     SAND-FLOWER     OF     THE     DESERT. 

Thou  desert  EremitOi  without  the  mn 
Of  those  proud  men  who  thought  it  to  be  humble 

To  dwell  such  awful  solitudes  within, 

Letting  their  lives  like  unused  temples  crumble, 
Rather  than  'neath  the  press  of  noble  deeds  to  tumble. 

God  placed  thee  here,  and  on  the  desert  sand 
Thou  spread^st  thy  little  page  in  Heaven^s  eye, 

Glad  to  fulfil  thy  sole  and  brief  command. 
To  whisper  once  the  name  of  God  —  and  die : 

Thou  art  too  small  for  fragrance  even,  yet 
Thou  beautifiest  the  deserted  place. 

And  were  we  to  be  grateful,  might  forget 
Thou  mindest  us  that  still  were  crowned  by  graoe : 
Up,  loveliest  soul,  such  flowers  shine  o'er  thy  waste ! 
Duert  MtfiM  Cain  and  JenualewL,  1848. 


R  U  F  U  S     WILMOT     GRISWOLD. 

Mankind,  generally,  are  not  predisposed  to  give  any  one  credit  for* 
possessing,  at  the  same  time,  great  intellectual  force  and  eminent  per- 
sonal disinterestedness.  If  it  be  not  the  law,  it  is  too  often  an  unto- 
ward fact  of  this  imperfect  &me  of  ours,  that  vivid  creative  capacity 
is  accompanied  by  an  absorbing  self-consciousness,  which,  like  an  ellip- 
tical mirror,  concentrates  upon  a  focus  within  its  own  compass  all  the 
lustre  that  it  snatches  from  life  and  nature ;  so  that  at  last  we  come- 
unhappily  to  doubt  the  power,  if  we  do  not  perceive  the  infirmity.  A 
writer,  of  the  least  questionable  ability,  if  he  be  unlucky  enough  early 
to  grow  distinguished  for  literary  philanthropy,  for  generous  zeal  in 
bringing  the  productions  of  others  to  the  light  of  popular  approval,  for 
patriotic  devotedness  to  the  honor  of  his  country  as  founded  upon  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries,  will  assuredly  be  misunderstood,  at  least 
for  a  season.  His  readiness  to  do  every  thing  for  others,  will  be  taken 
for  an  argument  of  incapacity  to  do  much  for  himself.  But  Time  —  in 
whose  airy  train,  if  Passions  and  Prejudices  revel  at  the  commence- 
ment and  False  Opinions  crowd  about  the  middle  part.  Justice  ever 
walks,  slow  and  late,  bringing  up  the  close  —  will  dispense  a  retribu- 
tion that  is  not  by  measure ;  and  the  reputation,  which  began  in  self^ 
oblivion,  will  ultimately  be  all  the  more  potent  for  having  first  been  pure. 

To  no  man  of  our  time  is  the  literary  character  of  this  country  under 
more  honorable  obligation,  for  confidence  imparted  at  home,  and  con- 
sequence acquired  abroad,  than  to  the  person  whose  name  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  To  no  one  will  those  writers,  personally, 
almost  without  an  exception,  be  so  prompt  to  profess  their  indebted- 
ness for  manifold  acts  of  disinterested  benefit,  rendered  in  a  spirit  and 
with  an  ease  and  an  ability,  which  made  the  intervention  as  valuable 
and  as  delightful  to  one  party,  as  it  was  meritorious  and  gracefiil  in  the 
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other.  But  the  merit  has  heen  won  at  a  great  personal  loss.  Dr. 
Oriswold  would  have  heen  thought  entitled  to  more  respect  as  an  author, 
if  he  had  displayed  less  benevolence  as  an  editor.  The  praise  which 
18  not  claimed  is  slowly  yielded ;  and  the  advocate  who  comes  forward 
in  the  cause  of  another,  is  not  supposed  to  have  pretensions  of  his  own. 
A  candidate  without  rivalry,  and  a  competitor  unconscious  of  jealousy, 
^ifl  a  character  so  new  to  literary  history,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
*  that  it  sh^ld  be  at  once  appreciated.  Dr.  Griswold's  critical  surveys 
exhibit  intellectual  capacities  of  a  very  high  order  of  subtlety  and  force 
•and  a  skill  in  composition  singularly  felicitous ;  they  leave  to  no  one  of 
his  years  in  the  country  a  title  to  take  rank  before  him  in  energetic 
origmality  of  thought  and  language ;  and  to  the  discriminating  mind 
they  demonstrate  his  ability,  by  the  judicious  concentration  of  effort 
upon  some  single  subject  of  adequate  scope,  to  rise  to  the  first  degree 
of  excellence  m  any  department.  Nevertheless,  had  the  exercise  of 
these  talents  been  dissociated  from  a  generosity  of  purpose ;  had  they 
been  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  mansion  of  repute  for  their  pos- 
sessor, out  of  the  demolished  Houses  of  others'  Fame,  instead  of  being 
employed  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  Pantheon  of  public  and  national 
distinction,  by  materials  furnished  from  the  artist's  own  treasures,  doubt- 
less the  personal  admiration  won  would  have  been  far  greater.  The 
echoes  oi  success  would  have  borne  to  our  ears  the  reverberations  of 
a  single  name,  instead  of  voicing  the  mingled  gloiy  of  a  throng,  in 
which  his  praise  who  waked  the  long  response  is  scarce  distinguisha- 
ble. But  we  must  not  impair  the  dignity  of  an  honorable  reputation 
^by  regret  or  complaint.  The  qualities  by  which  the  general  interest 
is  aided,  and  the  common  good  advanced,  take  their  place,  in  every 
right  judgment,  so  much  above  that  class  of  powers  by  which  individusd 
•eminence  is  vindicated ;  it  is  so  much  nobler  and  greater  to  diffuse  the 
rays  of  renown  than  to  appropriate  them ;  that  we  would  counsel  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Griswold  to  value  his  reputation  as  the  author  of  the 
Prose  Writers  of  America,  before  the  most  fortunate  endeavor  to  out- 
rival the  brightest  subject  of  its  page. 

Every  American,  concerned  for  the  literary  celebrity  of  his  country, 
is  bound  to  bear  respect  to  the  author  of  the  *  Poets  and  Poetry,'  and 
the  '  Prose  Writers  of  America.'  The  effect  which  those  works  have 
had,  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  examination.  We  note  a  decided 
alteration  since  the  date  of  their  publication,  not  only  in  the  increased 
deference  with  which  our  productions  are  regarded  by  British  writers, 
but  in  the  firmer  countenance,  the  added  energy,  the  deeper  thorough- 
ness of  tone,  assumed  and  exerted  by  the  press  among  us.  Dr.  Gris- 
wold at  once  challenged  for  his  subject  the  very  loftiest  position,  and 
did  it  in  tones  of  such  distinctness,  decision,  and  emphasis,  as  startled 
attention  on  every  side,  and  implied  not  only  great  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  his  opinions,  but  something  of  moral  heroism  in  bravine 
the  doubts  and  denials  with  which  such  claims  were  at  first  received. 
But  he  made  good  every  pretension  that  he  had  advanced,  and  he  is 
now  followed  by  troops  of  persons,  of  whom  not  one  would  have  dared 
to  precede  him,  and  but  few  would  have  been  willing  to  stand  beside 
iiim  in  the  beginning.     This  presentation  of  the  claims  of  American 
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genius  and  accomplishment  in  letters,  under  such  advantages  of  ag- 
gregation, arrangement,  and  illustration,  as  immediately  to  advance* 
2iem  into  the  line  of  equality  with  all  our  glories,  is  connected,  en- 
duringly,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Griswold.  From  several  causes,  not 
very  difficult  to  appreciate,  it  had  happened  that  the  literary  eflforts  or 
this  country,  in  verse  and  prose  alike,  have  been  scattered,  occasional, 
fragmentary,  local ;  impulsive  more  than  systematic ;  the  work  of  ama- 
teurs rather  than  professors.  The  wandering  rays  that  struggled  with 
*  ineffectual  beam,'  from  a  thousand  divided  sources,  were  now  brought 
into  focal  unity,  with  an  effect  not  merely  augmented  in  degree,  but 
unexpected  in  nature  and  kind.  Si  non  smgtda  placenta  juncta  juvant. 
It  was  thus  demonstrated  that  America  had  produced  not  only  a  poetry 
and  romance,  but  a  philosophy,  a  theology,  a  scholarship,  and  a  criti- 
cism, fairly  entitled  to  constitute  a  national  school.  Something  more 
than  research  the  most  extensive,  memory  the  readiest,  discrimination 
the  most  just,  and  taste  and  tact  the  most  delicate,  were  needed  for  thb 
success.  A  '  reconciling  ray'  of  creative  intelligence  alone  could  give 
order,  relation,  composition,  and  singleness  of  tone,  to  elements  in  many  - 
cases  apparently  impracticable.  In  hands  less  than  masterly,  the  thing 
would  have  been  a  shapeless,  discordant  mass,  without  interest,  and 
without  effect.  The  combining  eye,  which  caught  the  rich  impression 
of  the  completed  architecture,  in  the  inexpressive  and  inharmonious 
Tariety  of  the  separate  material,  partook  of^  poetic  ardor,  and  the  skill 
which  accomplished  what  the  mind  foresaw  was  an  artist  faculty  of  not 
a  common  kind. 

Upon  the  subject  of  American  literature,  Dr.  Griswold  is  an  en- 
thusiast, with  all  the  qualities,  which  render  enthusiasm  engaging,  and 
even  admirable  :  generous,  indefatigable,  sel^sacrificing,  successful 
Apparently,  he  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  establishing  another's  dis- 
tinction as  he  could  feel  if  the  victory  were  his  own ;  and  he  seems  to 
feel  that  a  personal  triumph  is  won,  whenever  the  lettered  fame  of  the 
country  is  elevated.  Under  a  light,  variable,  complying  manner,  he 
conceiJs  strongly  determined  points  of  character.  There  is  great  in- 
tensity and  continuance  in  his  nature.  Beneath  a  superficisJ  excita- 
bility and  impulsiveness,  the  instincts  of  his  deeper  being  move  firmly 
onward,  undeviating  and  unresting,  through  that  sphere  of  mental  in- 
terest to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  predestinated.  To  inform  him- 
self of  the  history,  peculiarities,  and  achievements  of  American  effort 
in  every  form,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  to  assimilate  all  this  infor- 
mation into  union  vrith  his  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  to  organize  the 
whole  into  grand  and  imposing  views  of  national  power,  is  the  occu- 
pation always  going  on,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  process,  almost  in  the 
unconscious  operation  of  this  ever-active,  ever-inquiring  mind.  This 
is  the  main  pursuit  of  his  life ;  all  else  is  the  by-play  of  his  powers.  It 
is  this  which  gives  permanence,  and  consistency,  and  unity  to  his  cha- 
racter, amid  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  concerns  which  engage  his  less 
profound  attention.  This  imparts  dignity,  and  the  aspect  even  of  great- 
ness, to  a  mental  career  which,  unless  steadied  by  such  a  controlling 
passion  and  principle  of  the  thought,  might  be  frittered  and  fnvolized 
by  the  multitudinous  petty  excitements  to  which  it  is  subject    What- 
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ever  '  qaick  whirls  and  eddies  of  the  mind'  may  gyrate  and  gurgle  on 
the  surface,  the  under-current  ever  moves  composedly  onward  through 
its  direct  and  natural  channel,  and  in  due  time  deposits  in  glittering 
masses  the  golden  particles  which  it  had  swept  along  with  it 

With  characteristics,  and  talents,  and  hahits  such  as  these,  it  is  not 
Burprising  that  his  lore,  on  all  matters  connected  with  national  history, 
biography,  literature,  is  immense.  He  is,  without  doubt,  upon  the  whole 
American  subject,  the  most  learned  authority  in  the  world.  For  our- 
selves, we  can  say  that  there  are  certain  departments  in  this  field,  more 
especially  connected  with  Revolutionary  personages  and  occurrences, 
which  have  been  to  us  a  kind  of  ipecudite  in  study ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  topic  upon  which  Dr.  Griswold  did  not  know  all  that  we 
imew,  and  a  little  more.  The  system  upon  which  all  this  erudition  is 
stored  and  distributed,  in  his  recollection,  is  deserving  of  imitation. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  confusion,  the  chaotic  agglomeration,  which 
marks  the  lettered  collections  of  the  '  helluo  librorum ;'  all  is  orderly, 
rational,  connected.  With  ^eat  discretion  he  has  especially  cultivated 
that  sort  of  information  which  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  treasury  of 
facts  laid  away  in  the  memory,  as  in  familiarity  with  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  It  has  been  his  practice  to  cultivate  that  style  of  research 
which  the  acute  good  sense  of  Dr.  Johnson  commended  in  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  and  the  advantages  of  which  all  scholars  are  aware  of — that 
where  he  does  not  possess  ue  knowledge,  he  can  at  least  tell  where  to 
find  it.  Ask  Dr.  Griswold  as  to  an  event  or  a  character,  somewhat  re- 
condite or  controverted,  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  exact 
and  minute  detail  of  the  case,  he  vnll  indicate,  with  promptness  and 
precision,  the  avenues  through  which  all  the  learning  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  reached ;  he  will  refer  you  to  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  one  book, 
an  anecdote  in  the  appendix  of  another,  a  disquisition  buried  in  some 
series  of  a  dozen  volumes,  by  the  combination  of  which  a  full  view  of 
what  you  are  in  search  of  will  be  reached ;  and  he  wiU  furnish  a  just 
estimate  of  the  comparative  reliability  of  different  authorities,  and  all 
that  apparatus  of  study  which  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer.  His 
mind,  m  this  respect,  might  not  so  truly  be  called  a  book  as  an  index, 
by  means  of  which  many  books  may  be  consulted. 

Doctor  Griswold's  life  of  mind  is  extraordinary.  The  energr  and 
activity  of  his  thoughts  and  efforts  seem  rather  to  be  stimulated  into 
higher  force  by  the  accumulation  of  toils.  He  cannot  draw  comforta- 
ble breath  except  in  a  whirlwind  of  occupation.  To  one  who  becomes 
slightly  acquainted  with  him,  and  for  the  first  time  gets  a  glimpse  into 
the  many-roomed  workshop  of  his  mind,  it  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  as- 
tonishment to  behold  the  all  but  limitless  diversity  of  incompatible  pur- 
suits which  this  remarkable  person  is  carrying  on  at  the  same  time.  As 
he  becomes  more  extensively  observed,  and  more  thoroughly  known, 
this  early  surprise  gives  way  to  a  more  permanent  admiration  at  the 
distinctness  with  which  these  several  employments  are  followed,  and  the 
unpausing  onwardness  with  which  each  is  carried  forward  duly  to  its 
conclusion.  The  taking  up  of  a  new  project  is  no  reason  widi  him 
for  abandoning  or  slighting  an  old  one.  It  is  a  characteristic  with  him  to 
finish  every  thmg  that  he  undertakes.    He  does  not  deal  in  unexecuted 
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suggestions  or  unterminated  enterprises;  every  undertaking  in  his 
hands,  soon  sees  its  practical  and  final  completion.  Napoleon  himself 
was  not  more  habitually  intent  upon  snatchmg  the  fruits  of  toiL  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  brief  life,  he  has  accomplished  a  vast  deal.  As  collector 
amd  editor,  he  has  done  in  months  what  any  other  man  would  have  re- 
quired years  for.  As  an  original  author,  he  has  written  thrice  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Much  was  transitory,  and  has 
^passed  away ;  much  remains,  and  will  long  be  valued.  Yet  with  all 
this  prodigiousness  of  employment,  he  always  seems  to  be  at  leisure. 
In  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  he  is  ready  for  any  thing 
•that  his  friends  may  propose;  is  always  much  at  their  service.  A 
stranger  who  should  be  introduced  to  him,  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
-character  or  history,  and  should  observe  the  eaeer  force  and  earnest 
:  ability  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  trifles  of  the  moment, 
would  set  him  down,  probably,  for  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure, 
^who  lived  chiefly  in  the  drawing-room,  whose  mind  habitually  wanted 
t>ccupation,  had  not  enough  for  its  energies,  and  was  rather  running  to 
waste  fi*om  what  he  himself  has  described  as  the  '  luxuriance  of  intel- 
ligence unemployed.'  Such  a  one  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
gay  and  careless  acquaintance  had  just  published  a  large  octavo  volume, 
after  three  months'  consideration,  of  which  a  dozen  people,  under  any 
division  of  labor,  might  have  been  in  gestation  for  as  many  lustrums ; 
was  carrying  two  or  three  more  through  the  press ;  a  monthly  maga- 
zine ;  wrote  the  literary  articles  of  one  or  two  journals,  and  devoted 
twelve  hours  every  day  to  the  preparation  of  a  great  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary —  the  maximum  opus  of  his  life. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  by  the  personal  relation  in  which  Dr. 
Griswold  has  always  stood  to  the  other  authors  of  his  country ;  the 
system  of  friendly  assistance  which  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  maintain  to 
all,  who,  in  any  sort,  may  profit  of  his  kindness.  He  seems  to  possess 
an  ardent  and  chivalrous  love  for  the  literary  fame  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  ever  ready  to  give  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  in  bring- 
ing out  their  works ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  publi- 
cation in  all  its  branches,  and  all  its  details,  enables  him  to  render  aid 
that  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  shy,  nervous,  secluded  man  of  genius. 
<  A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse'  possess  irresistible  claims  upon  his 
philandiropy.  If  the  time  and  talents  of  a  skillful  editor,  who  will 
labor  gratuitously y  in  some  benevolent  undertaking  toward  the  works 
of  some  defunct,  are  needed.  Dr.  Griswold  is  counted  upon  with  ready 
confidence.  The  case  of  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  is  an  illustration  of 
this  matter,  very  honorable  to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  private  relations  of  the  parties  to  render  it  at  all  natural 
or  probable  that  Mr.  Poe  should  have  lefl  a  request  that  Dr,  Griswold 
would  be  the  editor  of  his  writings ;  but  he  knew  the  generous  spirit 
and  admirable  capacity  of  the  person  whose  regard  he  invoked,  and 
felt  assured  that  he  would  do  in  the  best  manner  what  probably  no 
other  would  do  at  all.  Services  such  as  he  is  constantly  rendering, 
give  him  a  title  to  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  that  large  number  of 
authors  who  have  been  immediately  obliged  by  his  courtesy,  but  of  the 
country  at  large,  which  has  derived  from  his  efforts  benefits  which  it 
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knows  not  of,  and  which  ought  to  admire  abilities  so  unselfishly  exerted.* 
No  one  liying  has  conferred  such  important  favors  upon  the  whole  class 
t>f  American  authors,  prose  and  poetical ;  and  should  he  be  withdrawn 
'Gcora  the  sphere  which  he  fills  with  peculiar  advantages,  there  is  scarcely 
a  considerable  writer,  from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other,  who 
would  not  feel  that  he  had  sustained  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  ally. 
And  it  is  not  only  his  personal  exertions  that  have  thus  been  disinter- 
^estedly  given  to  American  letters,  but  his  purse  has  ever  been  freely 
open  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  class  of  interests.  Many  a  strug- 
gling young  adventurer  in  the  fields  of  authorship,  has  owed  to  his 
generous  hand  the  means  of  prosecuting  and  attaining  his  favorite  aims. 
But  the  grace  of  such  acts  consists  in  their  secrecy,  and  as  the  author 
of  them  has  never  divulged  them,  we  cannot  venture  to  refer  to  such 
as  have  transpired  to  us  from  other  sources.  The  younger,  less-favored 
•class  of  American  authors  will  never  have  a  warmer  mend,  or,  to  use 
an  old  word,  without  the  invidious  sense  which  of  old  it  may  have 
borne,  a  more  liberal  patron,  than  he  of  whom  we  write. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  and  the  pomp  of  power,  alike  have  vanished 
from  an  era  of  republican  maxims ;  yet  the  rational  interest  of  the  one, 
and  the  substantial  value  of  the  other,  have  survived  the  change  of 
forms,  and  sentiments,  and  institutions.  Nowhere  are  genealogies  ex- 
plored and  esteemed  more  than  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  New-England,  we  believe,  is  the  only  community  which  ex- 
hibits a  society,  and  a  periodical  journal,  devoted  to  the  single  purpose 
of  tracing  and  recording  pedigrees.  It  is  wise,  and  it  is  natural ;  and 
like  all  of  '  Nature's  wisdom,'  it  finds  its  vindication  equally  in  the  in- 
stincts of  the  feelings,  and  in  the  conclusions  of  lengthened  observation. 
Struck  by  an  historic  name,  awaking  associations  with  the  fame  of 
judges,  governors,  and  other  worthies  of  the  republic,  we  made  appli- 
cation to  a  member  of  the  family  for  some  details  upon  the  subject 
He  has  politely  responded  to  our  call,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  lore 
than  we  shall  at  present  communicate  to  the  public. 

The  family  ot  Griswold  —  which  has  included  many  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  annals  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  state  of  Connecticut — is 
descended  from  George  Griswold,  called,  in  his  epitaph,  Armiger,  of 
Renilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  England,  and  for  several  years,  during 
the  life  of  his  father,  Francis  Griswold,  described  as  of  Lyme  Regis, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  married.  Of  the  ancestors  of  George 
Crriswold,  several  had  been  in  Parliament,  and  one,  Philip  Griswold 
(A.  D.  1391  — 1460,)  was  honorably  distinguished  in  arms  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Henries.  The  sons  of  George  Griswold,  with 
-a  single  exception,  emigrated  to  New-England.  Edward,  whose  name 
appears  for  some  reason  to  have  been  changed  from  Francis,  was  one 

*Thk  writers  of  the  ooontrr  hare  not  been  unwilling  to  displav  their  regnrd  for  him  in  ways  the 
moM  suitable  and  graceftil.  Bayard  Taylor  dedicates  to  him  his  first  book,  *  Ximena  and  other 
Poems,'  as  *  an  exprenion  of  gratitude  for  the  kind  encouragemeut  he  has  shown  the  author.'  The 
Rer.  Jambs  Watson  inscribes  to  him  a  volume  of  *•  Discourses,  as  the  first  flruits  of  a  mental  and 
m<HBl  culture  for  which  the  author  Is  chiefly  indebted  to  him.'  The  hunented  Mrs.  Osoood  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  splendid  edition  of  her  works,  as  a  Souvenir  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  of 
Jmpecl  for  his  generous  character,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  literary  counsels;  and  we  might 

a  note  perhans  a  dozen  similar  tributes,  fh>m  C  F.  HopmAjf,  W.  U.  C.  Uoskkr,  and  other  authoiB, 
loatrBtii^  toe  Mme  feelings  and  opinions. 
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of  the  first  Bettlers  of  Windsor,  in  the  year  1630.  Matthew  also  estab- 
lished himself  originally  in  the  same  place,  but  after  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Henry  Wolcott,  he  bought  and  occupied  the  place  known 
as  Black  Hall,  in  Lyme,  then  Saybrook.  Others  of  the  family  advanced 
farther  into  the  interior,  and  are  represented  by  the  descendants  of  the 
settlers  of  Norwich,  KiUingworth  (a  corruption  of  Kenilworth),  Grift- 
wold,  and  other  towns  of  which  they  were  the  founders.  Rufiis  Wilmot 
Griswold  is  of  the  ninth  generation  from  George  Griswold,  of  Kenil- 
worth, in  England ;  and  on  the  mother's  side  is  descended  in  the  eighth 
degree  from  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  Governor  of  Martha's  Vine- 
j^d.  He  was  bom  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  on  the  Idth  of 
February,  1815. 

Much  of  the  early  life  of  Dr.  Griswold  was  spent  in  voyaging  about 
the  wolrd ;  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  seen  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  his  own  country  and  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe.  Relinquishing  travel,  which  had  grown  distasteful  from 
indulgence,  he  suddenly  married,  and  entered  upon  the  fascinating  but 
dangerous  career  of  a  man  of  letters  by  profession.  Quodcunque 
amat,  valde  amcUt  is  the  character  of  his  temperament,  and  he  pursued 
this  exciting  occupation  with  earnest  and  enthusiastic  assiduity.  He 
had  studied  divinity,  and  has  professed  at  all  times  to  regard  it  as  his 
vocation ;  but  *  once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage,'  is  as  applicable 
to  the  liens  of  authorship  as  to  those  of  debts ;  and  after  nine  or  ten 
years  passed  chiefly  in  journalism  and  literary  creation,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  will  ever  wholly  abandon  the  press  for  the  pulpit*  There 
is  no  well-authenticated  instance,  we  believe,  on  record,  of  a  man  who, 
for  his  own  or  his  Other's  sin,  has  once  been  '  dipped  in  ink'  of  printers, 
either  curing  himself  or  being  cured  radically  of  that  tetter  of  the  love 
of  approbation  which  the  dusky  immersion  always  leaves  behind  it. 

Dr.  Griswold's  first  habits  of  writing  were  formed  under  the  sug- 
gestive culture  of  an  elder  brother,  Mr.  Heman  Griswold,  a  highly 
accomplished  and  much  respected  merchant  of  Troy,  in  whose  house 
he  passed  the  winter  of  1830.  From  that  period,  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  has  been  a  practised  writer ;  though  he  considers  himself  as  having 
produced  nothmg,  before  twenty-two,  which  he  would  now  be  willing 
to  acknowledge.  For  a  short  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  conducted  a  political  journal  in  the  country.  After  this  he  was 
associated  with  the  Honorable  Horace  Greeley  in  editing  the  *  New- 
Yorker,'  and  with  Park  Benjamin  and  Epes  Sargent  in  the  '  Brother 
Jcmathan'  and  the  *  New- World;'  enterprises  eminently  successful, 
which  influenced  in  various  respects,  and  in  an  important  degree,  the 
character  of  the  literary  and  newspaper  press.  In  1842-3  he  was 
the  editor  of  '  Graham's  Magazine  ;*  and  by  the  attraction  of  his  name 
and  the  liberal  policy  which  he  induced  Mr.  Graham  to  adopt,  was 

♦  Mr.  E.  p.  Whipple,  probably  the  most  thoronghly  Rccomplistaed  of  all  our  critics,  obflerres  in 
a  recent  sketch  of  Dr.  Griswold  :  *  IliB  acquircmenta  in  theology  are  very  extensive.  In  his  doc- 
trtnal  notions  he  is  inflexibly  orthodox,  and  entertains  s«oTne  dogmas  of  peculiar  i^rinincss.  Those 
who  have  never  disputed  with  him  on  '  fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  can  hardly  Ibrm 
a  conception  of  his  innate  force  of  character.  On  thej»o  subjects  he  is  a  sort  of  cross  betw^n  Dbi- 
CARTEs  and  Johm  Calvin.  In  theology  he  is  all  mui>clo  aim  bone.  His  sermons  are  his  finest  oom- 
poeltions,  and  he  delivera  them  from  the  pulpit  with  taste  and  eloquence.* 
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enabled  to  bring  into  its  list  of  contributors  a  better  corps  of  writers, 
perhaps,  than  has  ever  before  or  since  been  boasted  by  such  a  work. 
Among  these  were  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  Washington  AUston,  J.  F. 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hof&nan,  Willis,  and  others.  While  he 
was  editor,  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  increased  from  seventeen 
thousand  to  twenty-nine  thousand. 

He  has  published  a  large  number  of  volumes  anonymously.  One  or 
these  is  a  collection  of  ms  verses,  and  two  others  constitute  a  novel. 
He  has  also  brought  out  anonymously,  partly  or  entirely  written  by 
himself,  six  or  eight  works  on  history  and  biography,  which,  though 
they  have  satisfied  the  critics  and  the  publishers,  appear,  from  beinff 
unacknowledged,  not  to  have  satisfied  their  author.  He  has  printed^ 
at  sundry  times,  seven  discourses  on  subjects  of  history  and  philosophy, 
and  a  volume  of  sermons.  In  reviews,  magazines  and  newsp^ers  he 
has  written  largely ;  enough  to  fill  a  dozen  octavo  volimies.  In  1844 
he  published  *  Curiosities  of  American  Literature.'  We  are  indebted 
to  him,  moreover,  for  an  edition  of  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  pre- 
ceded by  an  eloquent  and  valuable  *  Life,'  published  in  1846.  This 
was  the  first  modem  reprint  of  Milton's  prose,  and  was  a  voluntary 
contribution  by  the  editor  to  the  fi^rtunes  of  a  worthy  and  interesting 
man  of  genius,  the  Rev.  Herman  Hooker,  D.D.,  then  struggling  to* 
establish  himself  as  a  publisher. 

Dr.  Griswold's  position  as  a  man  of  letters,  however,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  his  biographies  and  literary  histories  and  disquisitions,  in  the  '  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,'  1842  ;  the  *  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  1844 ;  the  '  Prose- Writers  of  America,*^ 
1846,'  and  the  *  Female  Poets  of  America,'  1848. 

For  the  difficult  office  of  determining  and  representing  and  pour- 
traying  the  respective  merits  of  the  authors  of  America,  m  which  he 
has  risen  to  an  easy  supremacy,  and  which  now  by  common  consent 
has  been  delegated  to  his  hands,  he  undoubtedly  has  many  rare  quali- 
fications. The  mental  attribute  which  he  possesses  in  the  most  distin- 
guishing degree,  and  to  which  his  success  is  largely  owing,  is  judgment* 
To  say  that  he  excels  by  that  attribute  is  to  award  perhaps  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed.  The  loftiest  and  rarest  quality  o£  the 
mind  is  judgment.  It  is  above  invention ;  it  is  beyond  eloquence ;  it 
is  more  than  logic.  In  every  employment  and  every  condition  of  li&^ 
private  and  public,  deliberative  and  executive,  the  ascendancy  of  judg- 
ment over  talent,  wit,  passion,  imagination,  learning,  is  evinced  at  once 
by  the  rarity  of  the  endowment,  and  by  the  superiority  which  it  is  cer- 
tain to  confer  upon  its  possessor.  As  a  comparative  critic,  his  opinions 
are  always  entitled  to  weight.  Sensitive  to  the  finest  indications  of 
literary  promise  ;  apt  to  detect  essential  merit,  under  whatever  guise 
of  oddity  or  affectation  or  bad  taste;  acute  in  perception,  and  compre- 
hensive in  sympathy ;  he  always  holds  aloft,  firmly  and  steadily,  the 
scale  of  just  decision,  and  reports  the  result  without  prepossession  and 
without  timidity.  He  possesses  a  rapid  and  sure  coup  d'ceil.  He 
surveys  the  merits  of  a  volume  with  a  scrutiny  as  piercing  as  it  is  brief, 
and  arrives  promptly  at  a  result  which  will  commonly  be  found  to 
stand  the  test  of  prolonged  examination.    His  sagacity  has  been  so 
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often  displayed  and  approved,  that  there  is  probably  no  one  among  us 
whose  opinion  on  a  question  of  literary  merit  would  have  greater  in- 
'fluence  with  the  judicious  minds  of  the  country.  His  shrewdness  in 
prognosticating  the  popular  taste  is  not  less  acute,  and  his  perception 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  successful  is  as  accurate  as  his  appreciation  of 
what  is  really  meritorious. 

The  literary  abilities  displayed  in  the  original  portion  of  these  works 
are  entitled  to  yery  high  rank,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  sufficient  cause 
of  their  popularity  and  permanence.  Dr.  Griswold's  style  is  fresh, 
brilliant,  delicate,  perhaps  over-delicate,  but  never  feeble,  and  rarely 
morbid.  With  unerring  accuracy,  he  always  indicates  the  strong  points 
of  his  subject ;  yet  he  indicates  rather  than  seizes  them.  The  outlines 
of  truth  are  always  traced  with  nicety  and  precision ;  yet  are  they 
traced  rather  than  channeled.  His  coloring  is  refined,  soft,  suggestive ; 
dealing  in  half  tints,  or  mixed  hues,  more  usually  than  in  simple  and 
•contrasted  colors.  His  perceptions  are  keenly  intelligent,  and  full  of 
vitality  and  vividness ;  but  they  are  too  mercurial,  fugitive  and  hasty ; 
they  want  fixity,  persistency  and  prolongation.  He  touches  some  rich 
element  of  truth  or  beauty,  but  he  does  not  linger  upon  it  to  develope 
and  unfold  its  deep  and  full  resources ;  he  merely  touches  it,  and  is  off 
in  search  of  some  remote  conception,  which  he  will  strike  and  bound 
away  from,  like  a  glancing  sunbeam.  A  discussion  by  him,  therefore, 
is  a  series  of  eentle  and  delightful  flashes,  not  a  steady  and  prolong^ed 
blaze.  The  fault  lies  more  in  the  school  than  in  the  performer.  If  he 
uses  water-colors  rather  than  oils,  it  is  because  the  style  is  in  mode,  and 
not  because  the  genius  of  the  artist  could  not  glow  upon  canvass  as 
well  as  glitter  upon  paper. 

But  moral  qualities  of  a  very  unusual  and  very  elevated  sort  were 
needed  for  an  undertaking  like  the  one  which  we  speak  of,  and  it  is 
here  that  Dr.  Griswold's  oharacter  rises  to  excellence.  From  partial- 
ity, fi:om  prejudice,  from  the  bias  of  anger  and  the  warp  of  affection, 
his  nature  seems  to  be  wholly  free.  A  writer  so  void  of  literary  jea- 
lousy never  was  created  upon  the  earth.  He  comes  to  his  work,  too, 
without  any  of  those  inveterate  predilections  or  antipatliies  of  taste 
which  most  men,  as  highly  educated,  contract  His  views  are  not 
moulded  in  the  forms  of  any  systems,  classes,  or  modes  of  criticism. 
His  candor,  sincerity,  and  utter  fearlessness  in  avowing  his  genuine 
convictions  are  of  inestimable  value ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  perfect 
honesty  in  his  mind,  but  a  thorough  freedom  even  from  unintended 
predispositions  and  unconscious  obliquities.  Even  where  he  cannot 
enjoy  he  appreciates,  and  he  points  out  and  expounds  for  the  participa- 
tion of  others  that  which  perhaps  to  himself  may  afford  no  pleasure. 
With  some  of  the  people  in  these  volumes  his  relations  are  those  of 
affectionate  intimacy ;  with  others  they  are  decidedly  hostile ;  yet  cavil 
itself  might  be  defied  to  show  an  instance  in  which  he  has  over-valued 
the  merits  of  a  fnend  or  done  unfairness  to  the  titles  of  an  enemy. 

But  while  we  afiirm  that  the  author  of  these  volumes  has  displayed 
in  them  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and  accomplishment,  we  admit 
at  the  same  time  that  what  he  has  yet  done  is  not  worthy  of  the  capa- 
•city  which  he  certainly  possesses.    Our  settled  judgment  is,  that  Dr. 
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Griswold  is  a  man  of  yery  superior  and  uncommon  talents,  and  that 
he  is  destined  to  achieve  much  that  shall  be  far  beyond  the  line  of  his 
heretofore  endeavors.  We  consider  ourselves  to  be  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  his  nature ;  we  have  seen  him  closely  at  sundry  times»> 
and  in  various  emergencies ;  with  a  severe,  rather  than  a  partial  eye^ 
we  have  explored  and  measured  a  character  which  interested  our  scru-  ' 
tiny.  We  are  satisfied  that  neither  the  public  nor  Dr.  Griswold  him- 
self has  formed  a  just  and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  original  and 
commanding  abilities  which  he  has.  if  opinion  has  fallen  below  his 
performances,  they  again  are  below  his  powers.  His  own  great  in- 
firmity—  if  so  interesting  a  peculiarity  may  thus  be  called  —  consists 
in  a  want  of  mental  self-reliance ;  an  absence  of  deep,  broad  confidence, 
in  his  own  inherent  and  inborn  strength.  And  that  perhaps  has  be- 
trayed the  judgment  of  the  public ;  for  the  latter  is  usually  not  dis- 
posed to  take  a  man  at  a  higher  rate  than  he  asks  for  himself.  The* 
community  recognises  him  as  an  acute,  searching,  and  correct  critic ; 
as  a  profound  bibliographer  and  annalist ;  and  as  master  of  a  bright, 
pointed,  and  discursive  style,  light  enough  to  lend  grace  to  the  airiest 
topics,  and  vigorous  enough  to  dash  at  the  weightiest.  Dr.  Griswold 
is  more  than  all  that.  He  is  a  man  of  genius ;  abounding  in  the  re- 
sources of  inventive  thought ;  gifted,  evidently  and  copiously,  with  *  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine,'  which  give  to  the  world  more  than  they 
gain  firom  it,  and  glorify  all  that  they  perceive. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds,  whose  dynamical  condition  is  not  quite 
accordant  with  their  statical  condition ;  who,  in  what  they  do,  never 
perfectly  represent  what  they  are.  Studied  in  themselves,  they  interest 
and  impress ;  followed  in  their  works,  they  disappoint.  Endowed,  un- 
mistakably, with  the  characteristics  of  superionty,  whenever  they  put 
diemselves  in  action,  some  unlucky  element  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
operation,  some  trick  of  weakness  displays  itself^  some  false  bias,  some 
fatal  affinity  comes  athwart  the  efibrt,  to  make  it  miscarry,  and  the 
movement  which  commenced  from  genius  concludes  in  commonplace. 
The  &ult  lies  rather  in  the  temperament  than  in  the  talent. 

In  Dr.  Griswold's  case,  the  misfortune,  hitherto,  has  been  that  his  in- 
terest in  hterary  subjects  has  been  so  irritable,  and  his  energy  sprang 
with  such  instantness  to  seize  every  scheme  which  flashed  before  him, 
that  the  strong  and  firm  capacities  of  his  intellectual  being  have  not 
had  opportunity  calmly  and  consistently  to  develop  themselves.  But 
within  and  beneath  the  volatile  curiosil^  which  is  engrossed  by  exter- 
nality, and  almost  entirely  detached  from  it,  is  a  deep,  subtle,  intensely- 
vital  sensibility,  which  is  a  fund  of  creative  affluence,  and  which,  when 
fully  worked  out  by  the  owner,  will  yield  magnificent  results.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  upper  and  outer  surface  of 
the  character,  there  lies  a  large  substratum,  whose  action  possesses  a 
galvanic  power  and  exhaustlessness.  Hitherto,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  master,  and  get  the  management  and  use  of  his  genius. 
With  the  power,  he  possesses  much  of  the  impatience  of  that  nervous 
temparament,  which,  when  controlled,  is  inspiration  and  energy,  but 
when  unsubjected,  is  distraction  and  weakness.    Time,  which  sometimes 
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bttUds  up  n  character,  by  a  proceBs  of  breaking  down  its  infirmides,  will 
^vance  this  person  into  a  higher  sphere  of  eflSrt  and  distinction.  When 
he  has  worked  out  and  off  the  too  fertile  alluvion,  whose  rapid  fertility 
has  misled  him  as  to  the  true  wealth  of  his  own  being,  he  will  discern 
the  genuine  treasures  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him,  and  will 
-address  himself  to  the  duty  which  rests  upon  the  depository  of  such 
resources.  Of  late,  we  have  witnessed  a  decided  increase  in  the  force 
and  freedom  with  which  his  native  inspiration  of  thought  throws  itself 
abroad.  What  a  profound,  complete  and  exquisite  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Poe,  is  that  which  has  recently  been  copied  through  the  papers. 
Yet  it  was  thrown  off  within  a  few  hours  allter  the  intelhgence  of  his 
death  reached  the  city  by  telegraph.  We  venture  to  predict  a  new  and 
&r  brighter  future  for  the  fame  ot  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold.  Ere  many 
years  are  past,  he  will  have  vindicated  his  title  to  take  rank  among  the 
most  shining  of  our  original  authors. 

Dr.  Griswold  possesses  remarkable  powers  of  conversation.  At  a 
dinner-table  of  literary  men,  and  men  of  the  world,  few  will  equal  him 
int  he  original,  rapid,  brilliant  flow  of  his  remarks.  Such  a  scene  is 
well  suited  to  display  the  variety  of  his  powers,  and  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  his  information.  When  ammated  by  the  presence  of  a 
company  which  commands  his  respect,  and  kindles  his  ambition,  he 
seems  to  rise  to  a  higher  grade  of  faculties,  to  be  gifled  with  new  powers 
of  memory,  and  to  be  furnished  with  un&iling  supplies  of  appropriate 
and  eloquent  language.  At  such  times,  his  discourse  has  the  rea£ne8s, 
the  fluency  and  3ie  correctness  of  written  composition.  With  a  mind 
quickly  susceptible  to  every  suggestion  of  enlightened  curiosity,  he 
catches  any  topic  which  you  may  present,  glances  with  swift  yet  natural 
transition  firom  the  thing  before  him  to  something  a  thousand  leagues 
away  from  him ;  enters,  if  invited,  upon  a  critical  discussion  of  some 
doubtful  and  difficult  sulnect  in  literary  history,  gives  you  new,  parti- 
cular, and  exact  views  of  it ;  or  discusses  the  topics  of  the  day,  with  a 
vivid  interest,  and  such  interior  knowledge  as  might  seem  attainable 
only  by  one  habitually  behind  the  scenes  in  all  places.  At  the  least,  he 
always  ke^s  his  company  awake,  and  if  a  little  g^ven  to  paradox,  he 
is  not  the  less  on  that  account  a  very  Uvely  and  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

His  social  virtues  are  excellent.  He  is  a  Arm,  devoted  friend*  He 
will  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  those  whom  he  respects  and 
values.  As  an  enemy,  he  is  dignified  and  not  at  all  vindictive.  In 
many  instances  he  has  treated  with  noble  magnanimity,  those  who  did 
him  grievous  wrong.  When  the  confidence  of  his  mind  is  given,  he 
displays  a  chivalrous  fidelity  and  loyalty.  As  the  Quarterly  once  said 
of  Dr.  Parr,  he  would  never  think  of  cutting  an  old  friend  merely  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  going  to  Botany  Bay.  When  the  town  lays  a 
man  down.  Dr.  Griswold  is  disposed  to  take  him  up  vnth  increased 
ardor.  He  has  a  sort  of  Coriolanus-passion  fi>r  unpopularity  in  a  good 
cause.  These  are  the  peculiarities  of  a  noble  nature  ,*  and  if  they 
provoke  the  impertinence  of  the  canaille  of  scribblers,  they  attract  and 
interest  the  sympathies  of  gentlemen.  j.  h.  m. 
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VISIONS. 


Thou  dost  come  to  me  in  dreams, 
When  entranced  in  slumber  deep, 

And  thy  radiant  ooontenance  seems, 
like  some  angel-goard,  to  keep 
Watoh  above  my  quiet  sleep. 

Or  we  seem  to  stray  together, 
Through  some  limd  of  rare  delight, 

Where  the  sky's  unstainM  ether 
Is  with  sunshine  ever  bright. 
And  the  earth  with  flowers  is  dight. 

Trees  are  round,  whose  spreading  shade 
Seems  inviting  us  to  rest ; 

^  Let  us  then,  dear  beauteous  maid. 
Seat  us  on  Earth's  fragrant  breast, 
Where  the  flowers  long  to  be  pressed.' 

Bbrds  like  joyous  spirits  sing 
'Mid  the  branches  every  where ; 

And  near  fountains  upward  fling 
Dewy  freshness  on  the  air, 
Blaking  music  rich  and  rare. 

Thou  dost  lean  upon  my  breast 
With  thy  sweet  lips  near  to  mine, 

Smiles  that  ne'er  can  be  expressed 
Linger  round  that  rosy  line, 
In  whose  depths  pearls  fiuntly  shine. 

And  I  feel  thy  balmy  breathing. 
Warm  and  glowing  on  my  cheek ; 

And  thine  arms  around  me  wreathing. 
Thrill  my  soul,  till  I  am  weak, 
With  a  joy  I  cannot  speak. 

And  thine  eye  -*  thy  love-Ut  eye ; 

Half  unclosed,  yet  who  can  tell ; 
Ol  liaint  —  IfiiU— Idle! 

Break,  enchantress,  break  the  speU, 

Ere  my  spirit  quits  its  oeU  t 


Now  my  soul  is  htpp^  again 
In  a  nuBe  of  wildering  thought ; 

Vinons  flostiDg  through  my  brain, 
Void  and  formless  as  if  brought 
Unfinished  to  the  mind,  and  fraught 
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With  a  thonaand  wayward  fancies, 
WOd  Imagination's  brood : 

Now  Bome  glorious  vision  dancea 
Bright  before  me -^  now  the  mood 
Shifts,  to  dreamless  slumber  wooed. 


Then  once  more  thy  countenance  dawna 

On  the  deep  night  of  my  slumber, 
Lighting  up  my  heart's  dark  lawns, 
Showering,  in  its  valleys  sombre, 
Rays  of  sunlight  wiUiout  number. 


We  are  sitting  side-by-side 
On  a  hill-top  high  and  grand, 

With  a  mossy  seat  supplied, 
By  the  soft  cool  breezes  fanned. 
Breezes  of  a  mountain  land. 


Lakes  that  rival  with  the  sky 
In  their  azure  beauty,  spread 

Far  below,  while,  pure  and  high. 
The  mountain  rears  its  skyey  head 
Where  eternal  snows  are  shed. 
By  which  yon  sun-bright  waves  are  fed. 


There  we  sit  and  read  the  volume 
Of  some  mighty  bard  of  old. 

And  his  lays  sublime  and  solemn 
Seem  to  grow  more  high  and  bold 
When  from  thy  divine  lips  rolled. 


Every  feature  of  thy  face 
Seemeth  changed  and  glorified ; 

Free  from  earthly  stain  or  trace. 
Spiritualized  and  purified. 
Fit  to  be  a  spirit's  bride. 


And  thine  eyes  of  liquid  blue 
Melt  with  love  and  tenderness ; 

Them  a  sweet  light  trembles  through, 
Making  radiant  all  thy  fiioe 
With  a  matchless  loveliness. 


Thus  thou  seemest  unto  me. 

Sweetest  vision  of  the  night ! 
Making  her  grim  demons  flee 

Swiftly  as  the  morning  light, 

Puts  the  earth-born  mists  to  flight, 

Making  her  than  day  more  bright.  ■  ». 


ati>#Mrs»  Attf,  (  Wi$^)  Jwu  31, 1850. 
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VOL.    II, 


AUOnST     1,     1860. 


Mo.    4. 


WAGBTAFF,     Editob. 


CIRKELATE! 


Some  narrow  and  perredju- 

DICED  AND  CONTRAKTED  MINDS  take 

offence  at  a  style  of  writing  of  a 
unick  lightness.  They  say  that  it 
is  folly,  and  to  their  heads  (being 
dull-headed)  it  may  be  so.  Where- 
as, they  do  not  see,  that  when  an 
earnest  man,  who  wants  to  do  good, 
adopts  (just  as  a  man  who  has  no 
children  adopts)  a  certain  method 
or  style,  no  matter  if  it  be  Yanky- 
ism,  or  Carlylism,  or  the  common 
method  of  talking  of  the  ked'ntry, 
which,  though  homely,  has  a  great 
deal  of  force  into  it,  it  answers  his 
porpoise  tolerabul  well.  We  speak 
a  pure  Saxon  English,  and  thereby 
rest  content,  without  aimin'  to  be 
a  great  writer.  You  write  a  long 
moral  essay,  with  a  head  and  a  tail,  a 
firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  and  conclu- 
sion to  it,  and  nobody  but  the  D.D.'s 
of  the  land  read  one  wor4  of  it ;  and 
they  read  it  not  to  get  any  good  out 
of  it,  but  to  write  another  long 
moral  essay  in  reply  to  it,  and  to 
show  that  their  heads  is  rounder, 
keener,  and  more  intellectewl. 
What  is  the  use-t  ? 


A  number  of  communications 
which  we  have  received  are  reject- 
ed. We  shall  keep  them  to  light  our 
(we  don't  smoke  any  cigars)  fire. 

VOL.  zzzvi.  12 


Let  any  man  of  true  genus  read 
Albert  Pike's  Hymns  to  the  Grods, 
and  if  he  do  n't  agree  with  us  that 
they  are  of  the  excelsior  kind  of 
excellence  in  poetry,  our  reputa- 
tion for  taste  (which  is  good)  is  al- 
together forfeit  Albert,  they  are 
superb.  Give  us  more.  Black- 
wood knows  that  it  is  a  miracle  that 
backwood  should  produce  diem; 
but  this  ked'ntry  is  the  place  for 
miracles.  We  can  show  them  more 
gold,  whether  it  be  the  mere  dross 
of  Califomy,  or  the  higher  intel- 
lectual wares  of  Brainland,  in  one 
short  moneth,  taking  it  from  the 
Bay  of  Fun-dy  to  Terra  del  Fuego, 
than  down-trodden  Ewrop  can  in 
one  year.     We  are  fresh. 


The  other  day,  riding  in  an  om- 
nibus, (and  omnibuses  are  rather 
too  thick,  some  say,  for  the  good  of 
the  city :  we  speak  of  York ;)  still 
we  like  to  see  them  bobbing  up  and 
down  over  the  Russ  pavement, 
crammed  with  human  beinks,  form- 
ing with  the  drivers  on  top,  who 
are  crying  in  a  fugue  chorus,  down 
by  the  Park :  *  Ride  up !  ride  up  ! 
ride  up !'  also  by  Niblo's  Gardens, 
when  the  play  is  out,  say  eleven 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  we  i^ould  be 
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extremely  sorry  to  see  a  rail-road 
laid  down  in  that  thoroughfare,  on 
which  folks  would  be  carried  on  an 
air  line,  and  some  little  boys  and  old 
gentlemen  run  over,  at  least  more 
«o  than  they  do  now  by  the  hacks 
in  rapid  driving ;  and  we  can't  for 
a  moment  of  time  think  that  the 
corporation  would  entertain  (al- 
though they  are  fond  of  entertain- 
ing in  their  tea-room)  such  a  projek, 
which  would  entirely  destroy  the 
looks  of  their  thorough^e,  (why 
should  they  think  that  Broadway  is 
too  crowded  when  eyes  and  ears 
and  muscles  (we  do  not  speak  of 
the  shell-fish)  are  a-plenty  rapid 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  if 
they  were  double  as  many  omni- 
buses, what  with  twisting  and  turn- 
ing and  halting,  and  tibe  proper 
number  of  policemen  ?)  yes,  we 
say,  as  we  were  riding  the  other 
day  into  an  omnibus,  we  noticed  a 
young  man  with  a  heavy  chain 
about  his  bosom.  The  links  of  it 
look  like  the  chain  cable  of  a  man 
of  war,  and  at  first  we  think  he  is 
going  to  the  Penitentiary;  butbime- 
by  we  see  the  chain  made  of  gold. 
We  whispers  to  a  friend :  *  What  *s 
he  been  doing  1  and  they  must  be 
getting  rich  at  Sin?  Sing  to  send 
dieir  prisoners  out  with  gold  chains.' 
*  Poh !'  says  he,  'what  a  green  horn 
you  are !  You  must  be  fi-om  Bun- 
kum.' I  said  I  edited  the  Flag- 
Staff.  Might  I  put  his  name  down 
for  a  subscriber  1  *  That  young  man ,' 
Baid  he,  'belongs  to  the  Upper  Ten 
of  New- York,  and  that  chain  is 
tied  to  the  eend  of  his  watch.'  Says 
I,  *  You  shaw !' 


Who  will  send  us  abottle  of  good 
wine  I  And  Echo  answers  whoo  1 
We  do  not  ordinarily  make  use  of  it, 
but  at  present  we  are  sick,  and  our 
physician  has  advised  us  to  drink  it 


Old  Dr.  Humbug  and  Young 
Dr.  Humbug.  —  The  strife  be- 
tween these  medicals  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  who  has  the  better  of 
it  we  can't  say.  At  one  time  we 
think  the  Antick  has  it ;  at  another, 
the  Juvenile.  That  there  is  mer- 
cury in  both  these  rival  composi- 
tions of  saxafax,  not  the  least  shadow 
of  doubt.  This  had  not  ought  to 
be.  These  gentleman  do  not  do 
fair  to  sneak  m  this  obnoxious  sub- 
stance under  the  disguise  of  mo- 
lasses, when  they  know  it  is  at  a 
discount,  and  professed  to  be  aU 
vegetabel.  You  may  rap  mercury 
around  with  molasses,  e;entlemen ; 
but  he  cam't  be  pinned  down  like 
a  fly.  He  will  git  out  and  make 
himself  known  in  the  system.  You 
can't  do  it,  and  we  would  n't  take  a 
drop  of  your  saxafax  if  we  knew 
there  was  mercury  into  it,  sooner 
than  rank  p'ison.  How  is  this? 
Haven't  you  said  upon  honor  thtU 
you  sold  a  pure  article  1  We  do  n't 
like  it.  We  wiD  not  advertise  it 
in  our  columns.  Which  has  the 
most  concentrated  pure  saxafax  into 
it  has  lately  been  oiskivered  by  the 
saxaiaxometer,  whereby  we  learn 
that  young  Dr.  Humbug's  haa 
ninety-three  hundredths  in  it,  (a 
very  small  mtnymum)  and  old  Dr. 
Humbug's  ninety-five  hundredths 
in  it  (a  very  small  maxymum.)  In 
conclusion,  we  decide  diat  they  are 
both  humbugs,  and  brothers  ought 
not  to  fall  out  Let  the  young  Dr. 
look  at  that  venerabel  pictur'  of  the 
old  Dr.,  all  creviced  and  gullied 
with  age,  full  of  wrinkles  over  the 
brow,  and  learn  to  respect  age,  that 
your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land. 
For  ourselves  we  feel  like  a  pedlar 
from  the  ked'ntry,  who  seeing  a  cat 
and  a  pole-cat  contending  bv  the 
highway,  with  spitting,  ebulition, 
snarling,  raogling,  and  excentricity 
of  smell,  remarked  pithily,  as  be 
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turned  aside  to  sella  pair  of  patent 
•suspenders  —  he  wished  the  devil 
had  'em  both. 


Too  Bad.  —  We  have  received 
from  a  subscriber  in  California, 
from  one  Amos  Brown,  in  part  pay 
for  one  year's  subscription,  the  fol- 
lowink  articles  which  in  his  pecoo- 
Har  spelling,  he  says  is  '  all  the  sur- 
kelatm' medium  he  can  raze  at  pre- 
sent. Please  gimme  kredet  mto 
the  next  *  Flag-Staflf '  for  following 
articles: 

*1.  Kase  lam's  wool.  Don't 
l)zing  too  near  phire.  (This  by 
experiment  we  found  to  be  gun- 
cotton,  and  by-the-by,  we  were 
going  to  ask  what  has  becum  of 
gun-cotton  lately  ?  It  made  quite  a 
noise  a  spell  ago.) 

*  2.  Kopper  omerment  to  put  on 
the  back  of  your  watch  with  pictur' 
•of  kupid  leading  his  sun  bi  a  chane. 

'  3.  One  contemental  Spanish 
milled  half  dollar,  (it  aint  worth  a 
-cent.) 

*  4.  The  balans  in  Turkey 
money.'  (A  small  Turkish  copper 
coin.) 

Our  feelings  were  hurt.  Not 
one  of  the  above  articles  are  in- 
cluded among  those  received  by  us 
ibr  pay  as  advertised  in  prospectus. 
Livmg  in  California,  could  he  not 
have  sent  us  some  of  the  dust  1  A 
mere  handful?  What  would  it 
have  been  to  him  ?  Why  are  men 
so  unwilling  to  part  with  the  dust  ? 
Of  the  hundreds  who  have  it,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  but  hang  onto  it 
as  if  it  was  a  part  of  their  own  na- 
tur*.  We  think  it  hardens  the 
heart,  and  makes  men  more  tight 
and  stingy  than  what  they  were 
before.  What  is  gold  good  for 
unless  to  make  our  feller  men 
Jiappy  ?    Here  are  we  chained  to 


the  oar  like  a  gallon-slave,  leading 
an  exciting  life  of  mind,  and  our 
subscriber  Mr.  Brown  in  Califomy, 
where  the  gold  is  picked  up  in  the 
streets,  wants  to  pay  us  in  conter- 
nental  currency !  We  won't  have 
it !  Also,  a  *  pictur*  of  cupid'  on 
copper !  What  do  we  want  of 
kupid  ?  We  have  had  enough  of 
kupid  in  our  day.  Magnificent 
man  this  Brown  is.  He  also  sends 
us  a  long  letter  very  badly  speld,  so 
bad  that  we  can't  put  it  into  <  Flag- 
Staff.'  We  herewith  send  him  our 
bill,  and  he  may  pay  it  or  not  as  he 
likes: 

MB.  BROWN.  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

To   THK  BuMKClf    FLAO-StaPP  DB. 

To  one  year's  sabecripUon,  One  huadred  DoUara. 

Let  us  see  if  his  generosity  will 
take  the  hint 


The  weather  has  been  very  — 
for  this  climate  —  warm. 

A  large  sturgeon  was  caught  in 
this  (we  believe  it  was)  harbor,  day 

Sefore,  (we  think  it  was)  yester- 
ay. 

Since  the  death  of  our  lamented 
President,  the  politicians  have  been 
on  the  qui  (do'nt  you  call  it)  vtve. 

Captain  Coddle  is  dead,  and  bore 
his  dyin'  testimony  to  the  saas. 

Is  Mrs.  Partington  of  the  present 
day,  any  relation  of  the  old  lady  who 
tried  to  sweep  the  sea  out  of  her 
door  vnth  a  broom  ? 

^^  No  connection  of  this  paper 
with  *  Trumpet  Blast  of  Freedom.' 
What  a  ram's  horn  blast  that  fel- 
low do  blow ! 

The  gash  that  was  lately  talked 
about  do  n't  seem  to  bum.  It  is 
made  of  hidergen.  We  suspek  the 
light  is  well  enough,  but  as  one  of 
our  Boston  cotempery's  has  ade- 
quately said,  people  can't  see 
UirCugh  the  Paine, 
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#tffi(n«l  9oetrs. 


A  BSooAR  told  hit  •orrowi  one  by  one. 
I  answered,  *  gold  and  silver  liave  I  none ;' 
And  turned  my  back  and  waved  a  sad  good  bye. 
When  seeing  tears  were  standing  in  my  eye, 
*  Oh  I  rich  man  decked  with  diamonds  flrom  the 

mine, 
Why  deem,' he  said,  *thal  treaaures  are  not 

thine? 
Let  me  but  gase  upon  thoae  sparkling  gema 
And  kings  may  wear  their  precious  diadenuk* 


SeUctfH  Soetqi. 


■T  TBOa.  BAMDAZ.X<.   A  RSaiSXITT    09   SATOV,  W.  H. 


jf  tr ;  Old  Hundred  and  Ftftp, 

Great  Gon,  111  gase  and  sing  thy  praJse, 
Here  in  this  worki  of  wonder ; 

While  stars  do  praise,  and  comets  blaze, 
Each  wakes  my  heart  like  thunder. 

Hie  clouds  do  clash,  while  lightnings*  flash 
Light  up  the  vault  of  heaven: 

The  winds  do  pour,  while  thunders  roar ; 
Thence  wat'ry  drops  are  given. 

The  clouds  in  haste  are  swiftly  chased, 

Drove  by  a  windy  motion ; 
Without  delay  they  wing  their  way, 

Borne  to  the  briny  ocean. 

Tlience,  if  they  're  dry,  receive  supply, 
To  Increaae  their  watVy  treasure ; 

WiUiout  delay  ihev  soar  away, 
And  deal  it  out  by  measure. 


filObectlsements* 

MR.  PETER  CRAM  respectively  informs  the 
inhabitants  of  Bunkum  and  the  adjacent 
and  adjoining  vicinity,  that  he  has  come  to  this 
place  ou'iatin'  to  lectur'  and  form  classes  in  8am- 
mody.  He  has  been  taughting  for  some  time  in 
the  western  ked*ntnr,  where  he  'gin  the  most  per- 
fect satisfaction.  The  glorious  art  of  music  is 
not  appreciated,  military  bands  excepted,  which 
he  foels  ftdly  conscious  of  being  capable  of  so 
doing,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  system  of 
rhythm,  melody,  and  dynamics.  Some  attend  to 
rhvthm  at  the  expense  of  melody,  and  some  me- 
lodious at  the  expense  of  dynamics,  while  Cram's 

COMPRSHSNSIVK  SysTXX  OP  EasTBRM  BinQIKO 

TBRouoH  TBI  NosK  AND  Mx5cTH  oomprshends 
aU  three.  It  walks  up  and  makes  its  bow  to 
rhythm,  takes  melody  by  the  hand,  and  inculcates 
a  thorough  and  entire  tuiowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  peupils  of  dynamics,  thus  indudln'  with  its 
wide  arms  the  whole  subject  of  sammody.  Who 
would  be  i^orant  of  sammody  ?  This  was  known 
when  the  momin'  stars  sang  together  for  JAoy. 

Mr.  Pktkr  Cram  respectfully  invites  those  who 
are  come,  callatin'  to  make  disturbance  in  his 
leciur%  to  stay  away.  Having  recovered  fh)m 
flta,  he  dooB  not  want  ink-stands,  or  anv  other 
stands,  to  be  thrown  at  his  head ;  but  wnen  he 
says  ^SeoundT  xpex  those  who  are  honest  to 
hold  up  their  heaos  and  geound.  Can  also  teach 
■pelUn^and  writln'.  A  case  of  this  kind  recently 
presented.  Some  fellers  came  underneath  his 
iactar'<iroom  for  the  express  porpoise  to  make  dia- 


tartNuce.    They  had  been  and  gone  and  got  a 
butcher's  blather,  and  had  loaded  it  down  up  to 
4he  hilt  with  §elfrated  kidergen  guky  and  Vbm 
was  a-pumping  it  up  right  up  into  my  lectnr- 
room.    It  was  too  bad.   The  Orst  division  went 
out  and  never  oome  back :  a  clear  loss  to  ua  oT 
ten  dollars.    It  was  an  xlent  cfaias.    Those  who 
wish  to  learn  sammody  requested  to  come,  and 
the  reet  stay  away.    Mr.  FaTxa  Cram  will  be  in 
his  room  to-morrow  morning,  where  he  also  takea 
daguerreotypes.    Also  a  psient  chum,  to  go  t^ 
dog-power.  And  those  informed  ladies  and  other- 
wise who  mean  to  come,  as  we  hope  they  dooy- 
terms  moderate,  that  the  police  wlU  be  hired  ai 
a  fixed  salery  to  keep  out  the  gash.    It  is  too  bad.. 
We  think  we  never  smeid  a  more  dreadftil  killin' 
smell ;  enough  to  generate  the  Sbatick  colera,no 
matter  how  healthy  the  community  might  be, 
besides  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  claaeee. 

Wamtbd,  a  lawyer  who  will  take  pay  in  sing- 
ing, and  proeecute  to  the  xtent  of  the  law  (makea 
no  difference  how  xtensive  the  law  may  be)  Ihnae 
evil-disposed  persons  who  use  the  flnuh.  Osa 
any  doctor  furnish  us  with  an  eye-waui,  and  tafee 
sammody  in  pay  ?  Also  in  need  of  a  few  planed 
pleank  or  boards  to  make  benches  out  on,  thoae 
now  oompoein'  the  seats  bcin'  ftill  of  q>lint8,  and 
not  been  sot  on  long  enough  to  get  smooth.  We 
have  a  little  patent  Opoddledoc  we  can  recom- 
mend ;  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 

Would  the  tenor  singer  we  instructed  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  inform  us  of  his  whereabouts.f 
Parents  are  informed  that  young  childrm  will  be 
instructed  in  manners,  and  no  pay  asked  or  re- 
quired. Mr.  Cram  throws  it  in,  to  make  the- 
measure  ftill,  heapin'  down,  ninnin'  over.  Oall 
soon,  as  his  stay  in  Bunkum  is  more  than  ordi- 
nary limited,  and  bring  your  abngin'-booka  witk 

yoU; 

New  classes  continually  forming. 


STRIDGY.^Bmith  and  Smithsox  will  pub- 
lish to-morrow  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rises,  a  magnificent  new  work,  of  the  above  title» 
pronounced  by  adequate  Judges  (and  we  rely  on 
no  others  than  those  that  are  adequate)  equu,  if 
not  superior,  to  Mr.  Coorca's  ^  Spy.'  *■  Stridot' 
is  a  novo)  of  land  and  water,  steam-shipa,  sailing 
vessels,  sloops,  schooners  and  raiinroaaB ;  and  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  everv  one, 
we  have  resolved  to  put  it  at  sixpence,  who  ia 
there  that  cannot  put  out  bis  hand  and  reach  a 
sixpence  ?  Send  in  your  ordurea,  as  the  flrak 
edition  is  exhausted  before  it  is  gone  to  press. 

MILLIONS,  ace— Water,  Mush,  and  other 
Millions,  now  en  hand  by  the  wagon4oad. 
Also,  Straw,  Black,  Huckle,  and  other  Berries, 
from  Water,  Shrews,  and  Canter  Buxy,  the  Jeraej 
and  other  sanda. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— The  foUowin'  sub- 
scriptiona  have  been  received  for  flagstaff: 

JoHK  Sborts, 91^ 

P.  P., Cucumben 

T.T., Grita 

Mr.  JoBMsoM,  Clierry  Valley..Hav,  Oata,  5  bnahela 
Epbkkktus  Tomprixs,.  ..2  ahiUin's,  in  part  pay 

Elkarat  Lawrxncs, Some  Joiat 

MarySimmins, 3  pair  Stockin'i 

Squk AXING  JoBNNT, 1  load  Mauura 

Jkrotbnail  Bubbins, tliSS 

AuoLiBAMAH  JoNKS, Dried  Apples 

DoNY  Wix, Sour  Grout 

Pbte r  Kkrripple,  Saugerties, Shorts 

A.  V.  M., 75oenta 

Poor  Man  in  Arkamsas, A  lock  of  Hair 

From  *  liiaoLVEMT,' Many  Thanks 

From  A.  B.,  J.  R.,  Itc ,  sundry  things;  but  wearfr 
too  dck  to  go  on. 
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yros^ectiis. 

The    Bunkum   Flao-Staff   is 

Eublished  every  now  and  then  at 
lunkum,  and  also  at  the  office  of 
the  Knickerbocker  in  New- York. 
It  will  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  side 
o£  virtue  and  morality.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  most  marked  enco- 
miums from  the  press  and  from  in- 
•dividooals.  Our  brother  has  also 
written  to  us  in  most  flatterin'  terms 
of  our  journal.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  merit  these  marks  of  favor,  and 
it  affords  us  the  most  adequate  sat- 
isfaction to  inform  our  readers  that 
Miss  Mart  Ann  Delightful,  the 
pleasant  writer,  who  is  all  smiles 
and  dimples,  is  engaged  —  not  to 
be  married,  reader,  though  that  is 
an  event  no  doubt  to  take  place  — 
but  is  engaged  to  fiimish  a  series 
of  articles  for  this  paper.  Other 
talent  will  be  snapped  up  as  it  oc- 
curs. All  kinds  of  job-work  exe- 
cuted with  neatness  and  despatch. 
The  Fine  Arts  and  Literature  fully 
discussed.  There  will  be  a  series 
of  discriminating  articles  on  music, 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of 
amatoors.  Principles  of  'Ninety- 
Eight,  and  all  the  great  measures 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  all  other  prin- 
ciples, fully  sustained;  vice  up- 
rooted by  the  heels,  and  cast  him 
like  a  noxious  weed  away.  For 
farther  particulars  see  large  head : 

Thi  Bunkum  Flao-Stapp 

Is  SMTKD  BT  MR.  WaoBTAPP. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  Flag-Staff  meets  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  our  brother,  from 
whom  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*  DiAR  Brothsr  :  I  like  your  *  Fl  'g-Staff^  very 
much  for  the  independen'  courae  it  pursues ;  and 
people  in  this  part  of  tike  ked^ntrv  approve  it  very 
hl^y.  Uncle  John  is  sick  with  toe  rtieamatiz, 
bat  now  better,  neaae  sot  me  down  for  one  sub- 
scriber. Your  aflbctlonate  brother, 

^Pktkr  Waostapf.' 

Mr,  WooUey  approves  it : 

**  Mt  bs  ar  Fribhd  :  I  like  your  paper  yery  much. 

*J0H1I  WOOLSKT.^ 


RXC01CMBNDATI0H8. 

'  It  is  a  good  paper.' 

Bunkum  Flag-Staff. 

'  It  beats  our  own  paper  all  hol- 
low ;  there  is  more  humor  into  it.' 
Trumpet-Blast  of  Freedom. 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the 
editor.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at 
this  ofiHs.  Wanted,  an  Appren- 
tice. He  must  be  bound  for  ei^ht 
years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  nde 
post  once't  a- week  to  Babylon,  Pe- 
quog,  Jericho,  Old  Man's,  Mount 
Misery,  Hungry  Harbor,  Hetcha- 
bonnuck.  Coram,  Miller's  Place, 
Skunk's  Manor,  Fire  Island,  Mos- 
quito Cove  and  Montauk  Point,  on 
our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find 
and  blow  his  own  horn.  Run 
Away,  an  Indented  Apprenticb, 
named  John  Johns,  scar  on  his 
head,  one  ear  gone,  and  no  debts 
paid  of  his  contracting^.  California 
gold,  banks  at  par,  pistai'eens,  fip- 
penny  bits  and  iJniten'd  Stets'  cur- 
rency in  general,  received  in  sub- 
scription. Also,  store-pay,  com, 
potatoes,  rye,  oats,  eggs,  beans, 
pork,  grits,  hay,  old  rope,  lambs'- 
wool,  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried 
cod,  catnip,  oil,  but'nut  bark,  paints, 
glass,  putty,  snake-root,  cord-wood, 
hemp,  live  geese  feathers,  saxa&x, 
drieci  apples,  hops,  new  cider,  axe- 
handles,  mill-stones,  hemlock-gum, 
bacon  and  hams,  gingshang-root, 
vinegar,  punkins,  harness,  ellacom- 
paine,  hops,  ashes,  slippery-ellum 
bark,  clams,  nails,  varnish,  sheet- 
iron,  hogshead  shocks,  old  junk, 
sapsago  cheese,  whisk-brooms,  mar 
nure,  and  all  other  produce,  taken 
in  exchange. 

l^  Those  who  do  n't  want  the 
last  number  of  the  Flag-Staff 
please  return  it  to  this  offis,  post- 
paid, as  the  demand  for  that  num- 
ber is  very  great    A  patent  chum 
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by 

in- 


and  waahing-machine,  to 
dog-power,  are  left  here 
spexion. 

13^  Wanted  to  Hire,  a  New 
Milch  Farrer  Cow;  give  eight 
quarts  of  milk  night  and  morning ; 
also,  to  change  milks  with  some 
neighbor  with  a  cheese-press  for  a 
skim-milk  cheese  once*t  a  week. 

^p*  For  Sale,  a  One  Year 
Old  Heifer.  Pair  of  Young 
Bullocks  in  Harness. 
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THE      YOUNG      WIDOW's      LAMENT: 


om    TBS    pmoMPTZiiva    or    watusb, 


Ah  !  why  shoiild  I  be  sad  to-3ay, 
And  weep  among  the  flowers, 

While  Nature  holds  her  bridal  gay 
To  cheer  the  noontide  hours  ? 


XI. 

Say,  am  I  not  of  temper  mild, 

To  feel  the  gladsome  thrill 
That  wakes  the  wood,  the  mountain  wild^ 

The  running,  rippling  rill  ? 

The  little  birds  that  cheer  the  day, 
And  wake  the  morning  hours, 

The  same  glad  song  to  evening  pay^ 
Amid  these  secret  bowers : 


The  tender  ivy,  bright  and  £Eur, 

That  twines  the  noble  tree, 
Fades  not  in  desolate  despair, 

Though  storms  should  rend  it  free. 

▼. 

The  brook  that  sparkles  in  the  glade. 

The  flower  that  blushes  near, 
Have  each  their  sunshine  and  their  shade,. 

Tet  they  laugh  through  their  year : 


▼X. 


But  I  am  left  to  mourn  alone, 
My  tears  must  ever  flow ; 

The  sun  that  on  my  joys  once  shone 
Now  shines  upon  my  wo. 


O.    ICl 
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Tnr  NoKTB-AMtKicAir  Rivisw  for  the  Jaljr  Quarter.    Boston:  Cbaklm  C  Littlb  and  Jamsi 
Bkown.    New- York :  C.  S.  Francis  and  Company. 

Punctual  to  the  day  comes  this  long-established  and  influential  Qoarterlyi  freighted 
with  more  than  its  aoctuitomed  yariety,  and  distingaished  on  the  present  oooarion  by 
■omewhat  more  than  its  wonted  fire  and  spirit.  There  are  one  or  two  papers  in  the 
present  *  issoo'  that  ^  bite  shrewdly.'  The  osnal  collection  of  brief  <  Critical  Notices' 
is  omitted,  nnless  the  various  speeches,  letters,  reports,  etc.,  touching  the  '  Action  of 
Congress  on  the  CaUfornia  and  Territorial  Question,'  may  be  supposed  to  oonstitate 
such  collection ;  but  independent  of  these,  there  are  nine  articles  proper,  upon  the 
following  themes :  *  Sir  T.  £.  Buxton's  Labors  as  an  opponent  of  Slavery  *,'  Trum- 
BUix's  *  Public  Records  of  Connecticut ;'  *  Thomtsoh  and  KABMPn  on  Meteorology  *,' 
^LoDGK^s  Translation  of  Winckeuunn  on  Ancient  Art;'  Coofkr's  *  Ways  of  th& 
Hour  —  Trial  by  Jury;'  ^Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter;'  *  Alison's  Poems  and 
Leotnres  on  Art ;'  *  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Regions ;'  and  ^  Public  Libra- 
ries.' Of  these  several  papers,  those  which  have  most  interested  us  are  those  on 
Trum bvll's  <  Public  Records  of  Connectiout,'  on  Coopsr's  ^  Ways  of  the  Hour,'  and 
'  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Regions ; '  although  the  articles  on  WiNCKLBMANif 
and  on  *■  Public  Libraries'  are  eminentiy  readable.  From  the  paper  upon  Coofbr  we 
make  the  following  extract.  The  author  of  <  The  Spy,'  the  *■  Pilot'  and  <  Red  Rover/ 
who  is  so  well  known  to  the  reading  world  in  almost  all  modern  languages,  can  afibrd 
to  receive  any  amount  of  critical '  punishment'  without  flinching : 

Mh.  Ck>opBii  as  B  novellBt  is  bat  the  ghoet  of  bia  former  aelf.  He  committed  literary  suicide  at 
least  ten  y«u«  ago ;  and  the  yolume  now  before  us,  thoogh  it  bears  bis  naoM,  certainly  aflfixds  no 
proof  (^  his  resurrection^  or  the  restoration  c^  his  fiscuities.  We  are  provolced  enough  to  doubt  the 
asseveration  of  the  tiUe  page ;  The  W^rs  of  the  Floor  is  not  written  by  the  author  or  The  Spy ;  it  is 
a  lame  and  impotent  evicirtare  of  that  author^  mannw,  exhibiting  and  exaggerating  all  his  flraltSi 
but  showing  none  of  his  excellencies,  and  not  animated  by  one  spark  of  liLs  geniua.  With  some 
glaring  defects  of  manner,  with  iU^ointed  and  most  improbable  plota,  feeble  delineations  of  charao* 
ter,  and  an  abundance  of  prosy  conversations,  the  earlier  Actions  of  that  author  still  showed  so  many 
striking  merits,  as  fliiriy  to  earn  for  him,  for  a  while  the  tiUe  of  the  American  novelist  His  strength 
consisted  chiefly  in  his  descriptive  power  and  his  skill  as  a  narrator.  Many  of  the  scenes  and  Incidents 
created  an  interest  that  was  almost  painM.  The  escape  of  the  pedler  spy  with  a  squadron  qf  Vir- 
ginia light-horsemen  at  his  heels,  Uie  chase  of  an  American  frigate  by  an  English  squadron,  the  wreck 
of  the  Ariel,  the  defence  c^  the  island  at  Glenn's  Falls  against  a  troop  of  savages,  and  the  battles  oC 
Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  as  witnessed  bv  Lionel  Lincobi,  are  passages  almost  unAatched  Ibr 
power,  vivacity,  and  scenic  effect  by  any  novelist  except  Scott.  The  remainder  of  the  story  through 
which  thrae  fl(ne  sket^ies  were  distributed  was  generally  a  ciuioua  piece  of  patchwork,  the  best 
quality  of  which  was  negative ;  it  did  not  avert  the  readers  attention  from  the  incidents,  and  land 
or  sea  views,  which  alone  were  worthy  of  it.  Ctiaracters  supposed  to  be  men  and  women  flitted 
about,  and  hekl  interminable  conversations  with  each  other  about  nothing  al  all ;  these  were  neoe»- 
sary,  indeed,  for  the  progress  of  the  story,  but  they  were  none  the  leas  incumbrances.  Mr.  Coopbe 
never  invented  but  two  probable  and  interesting  characters  in  his  life;  Xjoho  Tom  Corriii  and  the 
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LsATHSftsTocxiNo ;  and  the  IsUer  of  theM,  m  if  to  show  bow  nmch  the  writer  wwdeiiglited  with. 
bis  Bucc^B,  was  made  to  figure  in  about  six  different  noyds,  at  as  many  stages  of  bis  supposed  life. 
This  poyerty  of  inyention  in  character,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  humor  and  pathos,  are  the 
probable  causes  why  even  the  most  sucoessAil  productions  o(  our  author  would  seldom  bear  a  b&- 
oond  reading.  They  were  commonly  laid  aside  aAer  the  first  perusal,  with  a  feeling  that  the  whole 
stock  of  amusement  which  they  could  aflSord  had  been  exhausted. 

'  Mr.  CooPKR^s  IHerary  existence  properly  terminated  with  the  publication  of  The  Monikina,  a 
norel  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  say  much,  as  we  have  never  read  it,  and  never  met  with  any  in* 
dividual  who  had.  It  was  the  cloee  of  a  lamentable  series  of  fictions,  the  scenes  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  take  place  on  European  ground,  and  to  embody  the  results  of  the  authcw's  ob86ryay<»i 
while  abroad.  The  good-natured  and  much-enduring  public,  slow  to  Ibrget  an  old  fovorite,  read 
them  all  through  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  somewhere  a  touch  of  the  author's  unrivalled  power  of 
description.  But  the  first  individual  who  made  the  same  benevolent  attempt  upon  The  Moniki]iB» 
dialociUed  hisjaws  before  completing  the  seo(»d  chapter ;  and  no  one  has  oared  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. Of  the  novels  which  have  come  after  it,  amounting  on  the  averase  to  at  least  one  in  each 
J  ear,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the^  are  written  by  a  shade  of  Mr.  Coopbk,  who  represents  very  lUrij 
is  bad  taste,  ms  garrulity,  and  his  prejudices,  but  bears  no  likeness  of  his  manliw  features.  Many 
of  them  are  not  novels,  or  romantic  fictions,  in  the  proper  sense  of  ttie  tom,  but  tedious  aigumentSi 
or  querulous  pleas  addressed  to  the  community's  sense  of  Justice,  founded  on  the  imaginary  all^ta 
or  wrongs  which  the  author  has  suffered.  He  has  had  the  misfortune,  apparently,  to  quarrel  with 
the  world,  or  with  that  small  portion  of  the  world  with  whom  the  kxstion  of  his  property  bringa 
him  immediately  in  contact  He  has  thou^t  proper  to  carry  on  this  war  with  his  own  peculiar 
weuwns,  by  publishing  a  series  of  stories,  which  appear  to  be  very  bitter  village  satires.  P.  P.* 
clerk  of  our  parish,  has  seemingly  quairelled  with  tne  minister,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  rep- 
resentative to  Congress ;  and  lie  seeks  to  gain  his  revenge  by  gibbeting  them  all  in  print  But  be 
has  succeeded  in  manifesting  his  purpose,  much  more  than  his  power  to  wound ;  he  has  shown  bad 
policy,  bad  temper,  and  bad  taste.  If  his  satirical  strokes  are  really  directed  against  indi  viduala,  aa 
they  appear  to  oe,  the  intended  victims  are  diielded  ttom  harm  by  their  own  insignificance.  The 
world  at  huge  does  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  that  Lawyo*  Timms  stands  tbr  Mr.  A«,  that  Bfr.  B. 
is  pilioriod  under  the  appellation  of  Sadct  Williams,  or  that  Mrs.  Popi  represents  the  gamiloua 
and  silly  busybody,  Mrs.  C.  These  worthy  individuals  are  no  more  personaltiee  in  the  world'a  eye 
than  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet 

^  We  would  not  do  Mr.  Coopcr  any  ii^ustlce.  We  know  nothing  of  the  grounds  of  his  dispute 
with  his  neighbors,  nothing  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  many  newa- 
papers  editors,  or  have  Involved  him  in  a  long  succession  of  lawsuits.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
has  not  alluded  to  Uiese  personal  matters  in  his  recent  novels,  but  that^e  ilMkvored  pictures  in  them 
are  only  types  of  a  class,  not  portraits  of  individuals.  If  so,  our  ground  of  censure  is  only  shifted, 
not  taken  away.  If  he  has  not  quarrelled  with  a  particular  society,  he  has  quarrelled  with  ul  North- 
America  ;  if  thete  ricetches  are  not  libels  upon  Individuals,  they  are  libels  upon  his  countrymen  at 
large.  They  are  ebullitions  of  ill^ature,  petulant  manifestations  of  an  irritable  and  scolding  tem- 
perament Mr.  Ck>oPKR  evidmtly  does  not  like  our  American  works  and  ways.  But  he  cannot  cen- 
sure them  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  or  a  humorist ;  he  can  only  croak  and  growL  Consequently, 
his  sketches  of  character  abound  in  marks  of  bad  temper  and  savage  exaggeration,  without  being 
enlivened  by  a  single  stroke  of  wit  or  playftil  fhncy,  or  evincing  any  power  of  grotesoue  and  humor> 
reus  combination.  Hence,  they  appear,  aa  we  have  said,  like  personal  satires  or  libels ;  their  aspect 
is  neither  truthful  nor  complaisant  They  are  not  imaginative  portraitures  of  American  life  in 
general,  but  sour  caricatures,  it  matters  not  whetiier  of  persons  or  dasses.' 


Among  other  amtunng  things  quoted  in  the  artide  on  the  '  Pablio  ReoordB  of  Con- 
neoticat*  we  find  the  following  order  touching  the  chewing  of  tobacco :  '  In  a  long 
order,  yery  elaborately  drawn  up,  all  minors,  and  all  other  persons  not  already  addicted 
to  the  noxious  weed,  were  forbidden  to  use  it,  except  under  a  phywcian's  certificate 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  a  special  license  from  the  court.  In  order  that 
the  persons  thus  excepted  might  not  abuse  the  indulgence,  it  was  fiirther  provided, 
that  no  one  should  *■  take  any  tobacco  publiquely  in  the  street,  nor  shall  any  take  it  in 
the  iyelds  or  woods,  unless  when  they  be  on  their  travill  or  joymy  at  least  ten  myles, 
or  at  the  ordinary  tyme  of  repast  commonly  called  dynner,  or  if  it  be  not  then  taken, 
yet  not  above  once  in  Uie  day  at  most,  and  then  not  in  company  with  any  other.' 
Bravo !  Let  the  degenerate  legislators  of  modem  times,  who  spend  three  months 
in  discussing  an  abstraction,  and  then  adjourn  vnthout  coming  to  any  conclusion  re- 
specting it,  take  a  lesson  in  cautious,  minute,  and  practical  law-making  from  our 
Puritan  forefathers.*  "From  the  paper  upon  ^  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic 
Regions,' 4we  take  a  single  passage,  touching  upon  the  expedition  recently  sent  out 
through  the  munificent  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Grinnexj:^  of  New-York :  ^  We  con- 
fidently expect  this  scintillation  of  American  energy  will  achieve  something  memo- 
rable, perhaps  find  Franklin,  perhaps  trace  the  configuration  of  the  imknown  coast 
ar  north  of  the  Parry  Islands,  perhaps  make  some  discovery  that  no  one  wots  of. 
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Blany  exploring  expeditions  hare  horered  around  the  antarotio  ioe,  but  it  waa  reserved 
lor  an  American  to  find  the  land  which  lies  behind  it  More  than  one  expedition  has 
been  sent  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  only  the  American  snoceeded  in 
making  a  survey  of  them.  More  than  one  great  nation  has  talked  of  digging  a  canal 
«or  boflding  a  rail-road  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  but  only  the  American  haa 
4)egnn  the  work.  We  are  now  to  see  what  this  same  energy  will  accomplish  on  the 
peculiar  ground  of  British  discovery.  These  expeditions  cannot  be  abortive.  If 
Feankun  is  alive,  as  they  who  ought  to  be  most  capable  of  judging  say  he  is,  he  cer  - 
teinly  will  be  found ;  if  not,  his  loss  will  be  ascertained.  At  any  rate,  important 
geographical  discoveries  will  be  made.'  The  *■  North- American'  has  made  a  mistake 
in  assigning  to  Mr.  Mosks  Grinnkll,  of  New-Tork,  the  honor  of  this  enterprise.  It 
■  not  that  quick-judging,  quick-acting,  opulent  and  liberal  merchant,  who  has  taken 
thq  matter  in  band,  but  a  brother,  and  former  partner,  IIenet  Grinnell,  Esq. ;  a 
man  of  equal  liberality,  but  of  a  retiring,  quiet  nature,  who  silently  makes  up  his  mind 
to  perform  a  noble  act,  and  then  enters  upon  its  performance  with  a  confidence  that 
nothing  can  daunt.  There  is  still  another  brother,  Hon.  Mr.  Geinnell,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  New-Bedford  district  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  sound  qualities 
•as  a  legislator,  and  a  merchant  of  large  fortune,  and  of  the  highest  character.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  circulation  of  the  '  North-American'  is  increasing.  It  well 
-deierves  this  favor  at  the  hands  of  our  countrymen. 


'Ttes  Kos.AHf  COMMONLY  cALLiD  TBI  ALcoRikir  OF  MoH4MMiD.  TfaDslsted  into  EnglUh  imme- 
diately from  the  Ori^nal  Arabic.  In  one  volume,  pp.670.  Philadelphia:  J.  W.Moor  ■«  Number 
1S3  Chesnut-slreet. 

The  recent  interesting  '  Life  of  Mohammed,'  by  Mr.  Washington  Irvino,  which 
has  been  so  widely  perused,  will  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  volume  before  us.  It 
•contains  a  great  number  of  explanatory  notes,  taken  from  the  most  approved  com- 
mentators, to  which  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse.  Th^  present  is  a  new  edition 
and  is  enriched  by  a  memoir  of  the  translator,  *  George  Sale,  Gent.,'  and  with  various 
readings  and  illustrative  notes  from  Savart's  version  of  the  Koran.  Many  a  reader 
of  the  book  before  us  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  sort  of  a  work  the  Koran  really 
18.  *■  As  false  as  the  Koran'  is  a  common  expression,  yet  it  contains  many  and  great 
truths.  The  very  opening  sentences,  (which  compose  a  prayer  that  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Mahommedans,  who  repeat  it  in  their  public  and  private  devotions 
as  Christians  do  the  Lord's  prayer,)  are  fervent  and  beautiful,  and  such  as  would  be- 
come any  Christian  to  repeat,  and  to  treasure  up  in  a  '  good  and  honest  heart :'  ^  Praise 
be  to  Gk>D,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ;  the  most  meroifnli  the  King  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment !  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in 
the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  those 
against  whom  Thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray.'  *■  Mohammed,'  says 
the  translator,  *■  gave  his  Arabs  the  best  religion  he  could,  as  well  as  the  best  laws, 
preferable  at  least  to  those  of  the  ancient  pagan  law-givers.  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
why  he  does  not  deserve  equal  respect,  though  not  with  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ^ 
whose  laws  came  really  from  Heaven,  yet  with  Minos  or  Numa,  notwithstanding  the 
distinction  of  a  learned  writer,  who  seems  to  think  it  a  greater  crime  to  make  use  of 
an  impostor  to  set  up  a  new  religion,  founded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  one  true 
bGoD,  and  to  destroy  idolatry,  than  to  use  the  same  means  to  gain  reception  to  rules 
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and  regnlataoDB  fcnr  the  more  orderly  practice  of  heatheniam  already  eatablislied.' 
The  volume  under  notice  is  well  printed,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  ita 
being  diifigured  by  typographical  errors,  which  are  poonliarly  objeoUonable  in  a  work  of 
ha  kind,  becauae  they  would  render  it  unsafe  to  be  consulted.  The  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Salb,  the  translator,  contains  many  particulars  not  hitherto  stated,  and  successfully 
vindicates  his  memory  ftom  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  prejudiced 
or  the  ignorant. 


Ths  Old  Judge,  or  Lipb  in  a  CoLoifv.    By  Judge  Haliburtoh,  aathor  of  *-  Sam  Slick,  Uie  GHoek^ 
Bfaker.*    New>Yoik:  Strihobb  and  Townssnd. 

These  sketches,  twenty  in  number,  are  drawn  by  the  author  fi*om  nature,  after  » 
rendence  of  half  a  century  among  the  people  whose  habits,  manners,  and  social  con* 
dition  they  delineate.  The  writer  has  given  to  his  work  the  form  of  a  tour,  and  to* 
himself  the  character  of  a  stranger,  *■  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the  prolixity 
of  a  journal,  by  the  omission  of  tedious  details,  and  the  egotism  of  an  author,  by 
making  others  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  way.'  It  is  the  rare  ability  to  da 
this  latter,  which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  the  writings  of  Judge  Halibukton.  H1» 
style  is  the  perfection  of  ease  ;  and  one  can  hardly  fiiil,  in  opening  a  page  of  his,  to  b* 
interested  by  the  simplicity  and  nature  of  his  dialogue  or  narrative ;  always  excepting^ 
when  he  mounts  a  political  hobby,  when  he  is  as  dull  as  political  conversationists  usu- 
ally are.  Some  of  the  sketches  contained  in  the  volume  we  have  before  encountered 
in  the  pages  of  Frazee^s  Magazine  *,  but  they  have  been  revised,  and  their  order 
adroitly  transposed,  so  as  to  make  them  blend  harmoniously  with  the  additional  num* 
bers  contained  in  the  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  self-denial,  but  we  must  oontoit 
ourselves  with  a  passage  or  two  from  only  one  out  of  the  twenty  sketches  before  us ; 
^  The  Old  Admiral  and  tht  Old  Oentral,^  a  well-contrasted  and  well-depicted  pair 
of  portraits.  After  remarking  upon  the  *  days  of  puppyism'  of  the  army  subaltern, 
the  old  judge  observes  : « 

iTbb  dsar  little  middy  it  a  diflTermit  aort  of  peraon  altogether ;  he  does  not  try  to  play  the  mai^ 
for  he  actuallv  it  one ;  a  franic,  jolly,  ingenuous  fellow.  The  coclcpit  is  no  place  for  affectation  and 
nonaenae,  and  if  by  any  chance  thev  And  their  way  there,  they  are  expdled  forthwith  by  common 
oooaeni ;  there  la  no  pity  or  sympathy  even  for  the  real  dlatreaa  of  an  ^exauiaite.*  I  recoUect  aa 
anecdote  of  poor  Thkodorc  HooK*a  on  Ihb  subject.  '  I  never  knew,^  he  said,  ^  but  one  instance  or 
real  qrmpathy.  I  was  in  an  outward-bound  man-of-war  off  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  weather 
waa  very  stormy,  the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  the  ship  labored  dreadfully.  One  night  I  put  on 
my  dreadnought  coat  and  nor^wester  hat,  and  went  on  decic.  It  was  ao  dark,  and  the  raia  fidling  In 
torreata,  that  it  was  difOcult  at  first  to  distinguish  objects.  The  boatawun  was  pacing  to  and  fro  aa 
usual,  on  his  watch,  and  I  held  on  by  the  rigger,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  of  the 
probability  of  a  chuge  of  weather,  when  I  heard  a  voice  Uke  that  of  a  child  crving.  The  aailor 
and  I  both  approached  the  spot  together  whence  the  sound  isHued,  where  we  found  a  little  midship- 
man weeping  bitterly,  as  he  clung  to  the  weather  bulwarks  to  protect  himself  from  the  storm. 

*  Hullo !  who  are  you  that  are  blubbering  like  a  baby  there  V  said  the  veteran,  In  a  voice  that  resem- 
bled the  roll  of  a  drum.    *■  Lord  VVindlas,  Sir,'  was  the  reply.    ^  Who  the  devil  sent  you  here  Y* 

*  My  father,  Sir.*  *  More  fool  he  for  his  pains  I — he  ought  to  have  kept  you  at  school.  Did  you  cry 
when  you  left  home  V  « Yes,  Sir,*  said  the  little  fellow,  releasing  hi«  hold,  and  putting  both  fists  to 
blB  eyes,  as  if  to  stop  the  gushing  tears.  *  And  your  mother;  did  she  cry?'  *■  Ye-ea,  Sir.'  The  old 
tar  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  touched  by  this  instance  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  at  last  said,  in  a 
voice  of  great  feeling, '  Poor  old  devil !'  and  twitchins;  up  his  waistbands,  resumed  his  walk.  Now 
that,*  aakd  UooK,  *  was  the  only  instance  of  real  svmpathy  I  ever  aaw.  '  Poor  old  devil  T  How  much 
those  words  convey  when  they  come  from  the  heart!' 

A  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ^  old  admiral'  may  be  gathered  from  this  UtUe 
passage  between  himself  and  the  '  old  judge'  who  records  it : 

*  *  Mt  good  friend,*  he  said,  <  your  country  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  your  time  and  attentloa. 
I  must  monopolize  you  now  while  you  are  In  Halifax,  for  we  have  our  mutual  histories  to  relata* 
and  much  to  say  to  each  other.  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  regatta.  1  suppose  it  would  be  infra 
4ig,  for  the  oki  Judge  and  the  old  admiral  to  dance  ajig  together  before  the  youngaten,  bat  1*11  teO. 
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joa  what,  old  bojr;  I  do  n*k  know  what  yon  can  dOi  but  I  ooqU  dance  one  yet,  and,  br  Jova  1  whatt 
we  are  alone  this  eyening  ve  will  try.  It  will  remind  us  of  old  times.  What  has  become  of  the 
SxiTssT— monstroos  line  mis  thoeet  — I  have  oRen  thooght  of  them  sinoe.'  ^Dead.'  *Deadl 
the  deTil  they  are  I  —  how  shocking  I  And  those  two  romping  little  Browns  f  —  married,  1  sap* 
pose,  and  have  romping  little  daughters  f  1  shook  my  hewl.  ^Gone,  tooT  I  sa'd.  *  You  forget 
thai  forty  yean  hare  ostiaed  since  they  were  yoongi  and  that  the  greater  part  of  that  genwation  has 
pawned  away.*  *  Well,  thank  Gon !  you  ana  I,  old  fellow,  have  not  passed  away  I  I  donH  know 
what  you  intend  to  do,  t>ttt  I  baye  no  idea  of  going  vet,  if  Tcan  help  It.  I  am  worth  a  doien  dead 
men,  and  so  are  you.'  While  active  employment  bad  kept  him  so  busy  that  he  appeared  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  lapse  of  years,  time  also  had  passed  him  without  notice ;  his  spirits  were 
as  booyant  and  Joyous  as  ever.' 

The  old  admiral  relates  tlie  followmg  anecdote  of  aa  old  uncle  wlio  commanded  a 
frigate  on  the  Boston  station,  preyiotis  to  the  American  revohition  : 

*Haviho  put  into  one  of  the  puritanical  ports  of  New-England,  he  happened  to  dine  on  8hore» 
and,  as  uanai  with  him  when  not  OB  board,  got  tipsy.  The  selectmen,  who  aflbeied  to  be  dreadfblly 
shocked  at  such  a  bad  example  being  set  by  people  in  high  places,  apprehended  him  and  put  him 
in  the  stocks,  as  a  terror  to  all  eyli<doers.  For  once  in  his  lire,  for  he  was  a  ylolent4empered  man, 
ha  uttered  no  threata  and  made  no  complaints,  but  quietly  submitted  himself  to  the  inevitable  insult 
On  the  following  day  he  called  upon  the  committing  mi^strates,  applauded  their  zeal  and  impair 
lUlty  in  administering  the  Isw,  and  tarrited  them  to  come  and  dine  on  board  with  him,  as  a  proof 
that  they  no  l(mger  harbored  any  resentment  sgaLost  him  for  the  heinous  olfonce  he  had  perpetrated. 
This  they  readily  agreed  to  do,  and  were  accordingly  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained,  and  ei\joved  themselves  exceedingly.  As  the  time  approached  for  their  departure^  a  servant 
entered  the  cabin  and  whispered  to  the  custos  that  there  was  a  gentleman  above  who  desired  to 
n>eak  to  him  for  a  moment  on  urgent  business.  As  soon  as  the  Justice  made  his  appearance  (« 
oeck  the  boatswain  seized  him,  stripped  him,  and  tying  him  up,  gave  a  dozen  lashes.  Each  oi  the 
oUiers  were  severally  summoned,  and  punished  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  were  set  on  shore  ; 
the  anchor  was  hoistied,  and  the  vessel  put  under  weigh  for  England.' 

Rather  *  sharp  practice,'  this,  and  not  over-hospitable,  the  good  dinner  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Such  a  dessert  should  not  have  crowned  snch  a  feast,  although 
rerenge  might  suggest  that  it  was  (miy  their  just  deserts. 


EtrrHAN  AST :  on  Happt  Talk  TowARn  tbc  Bun  or  Lips.    Bty  William  Movntposd,  Author  of 
*  Blartyrte,'  etc.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions.    Boston :  Wiluam  Crosby  and  U.  P.  Nicsols* 

This  is  a  very  delightful  book.  There  is  a  tone  of  tender  religious  feeling  nmning 
through  it ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  present  life,  and  a 
just  and  vivid  conception  of  the  '  life  which  is  to  come.'  Moreover,  the  style  of  the 
work  is  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  *,  being  simple,  colloquial,  and  yet  always 
dignified  •,  while  ita  iDustrations,  drawn  from  nature,  are  invariably  ^icitous.  We 
have  said  thus  much,  rather  to  indicate  than  to  set  fortii  the  character  of  the  work, 
fer  we  lack  space  for  extended  extracts,  being  compelled  to  limit  our  strong  desire  to 
that  end  to  the  annexed  brief  passage :  ^  To  many  men  the  next  world  is  blank,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  they  are  to  feel  in  it.  Tet  how  they  now  hear  and  see- 
and  feel  they  cannot  at  all  tell.  I  touch  this  table  with  my  hand,  and  now  in  my 
mind  there  is  knowledge  whether  the  table  is  hard  or  soft ;  but,  up  my  fingers  and 
arm,  how  did  the  sensation  of  touching  the  taUe  pass  into  my  brain  7  I  do  not  know. 
Now,  as  I  speak,  the  air  between  us  vibrates ;  there  are  airy  vibraticms ;  this  we  know ; 
but  there  is  no  knowing  how  the  words  of  my  mouth  become  instant  ideas  in  your 
mind.  How  our  souls  will  live  hereafter  is  not  a  greater  mystery  than  how  our  bo- 
dies do  live  now.  This  world  is  not  like  a  parlor,  in  which  we  know  all  the  ftirniture 
and  every  corner ;  if  it  were,  we  might  well  shrink  from  death,  and  think  it  a  door 
opening  out  of  the  familiarly  known  into  the  fearfully  unknown.  Birth,  growth, 
health  and  sickness,  labor  wearying  the  body  and  sleep  refreshing  it,  food  supportin^^ 
and  poisons  hurting  it  *,  of  life  in  every  way,  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  tell  how  it 
is.    And  yet  there  are  persons  that  shrink  from  the  future  life,  and  some  that  do  not 
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believe  it|  beoanse  they  do  not  feel  in  what  way  it  will  be ;  while  what  the  way  is  of 
the  very  life  they  are  in  they  cannot  tell ;  for  they  cannot  teU  how  sight  gets  into  the 
brain  through  the  humors  of  the  eye,  nor  how  moyements  of  the  air  get  through 
ihe  ear  to  be  thoughts  in  the  souL  They  do  not  like  thinking  of  death,  because  it 
opens  into  mystery ;  while  they  themselves  live  in  mystery,  and  move  in  it,  and  have 
all  their  being  in  it  A  man  fears  for  his  soul  in  a  new  world,  while  he  cannot  find  a 
bffd,  or  animal,  or  insect,  not  one,  which  its  life  does  not  exactly  suit.  Out  of  the  body 
his  soul  will  go  into  the  man  knows  not  what  state,  and  so  his  mind  misgives  him ; 
while  there  is  not  a  swallow  comes  out  of  its  eggnsheU  into  this  great  world  unsnited 
to  its  manner  of  life ;  and  because  the  swallow  vranta  it,  there  is  an  instinct  of  flight 
in  it  at  a  month  old  which  is  wiser  than  geography  and  astronomy  and  meteorology.' 
Are  there  not  some  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  Edftoe  hereof  who  have 
heard  him  make  use  of  the  very  same  remarks,  the  self-same  illustrations,  with  which 
the  foregoing  passage  opens  ?  They  seemed  to  us,  when  we  encountered  them,  a  reflex 
of  our  own  thoughts  in  our  own  language.  The  volume  before  us  is  neatly  executed ; 
and  we  predict  a  speedy  ^  tlurd  edition.' 


-^Twt  Vbkt  Aob:*  ▲  Combdt  in  Fnrs  AcTt.    By  Edward  8.  Gould.    New- York:  D.  Afplbtow 
AXD  OoMPAinr. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  *■  Very  Age'  is  *■  the  very  thing.'  It  is  as  keen  a  satire 
upon  the  &ahionable  apes  of  foreign  follies  and  vices  in  this  metropolis  as  one  could 
desire  to  read.  The  hits  at  the  absurd  imitations  of  the  parvenues  of  '  upper- tendom' 
are  biting  and  incessant,  and  they  will  *  tell'  upon  the  reader  because  they  are  richly 
deserved.  How  this  comedy  would  appear,  in  a  representation  upon  the  stage,  we 
-have  no  actual  means  of  knowing,  since  it  has  never  been  acted ;  but,  bating  perhaps, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  a  slight  tendency  to  exaggeration,  we  see  not  why  it  should 
not  prove  entirely  snocessful  as  an  acting  play.  It  is  full  of  ^  stirring  situations ;'  the 
interest  is  seldom  interrupted  by  what  is  known  as  '  dramatic  necessity ;'  the  scenes 
aare  short  and  various,  and  the  dialogue,  in  parts,  of  unusual  spirit  The  dinner  desa- 
gr^mens  at  Mrs.  Jsnkins',  with  her  country  vimtor ;  the  varied  and  exciting  scenes 
between  Mrs.  Rodney,  Mr.  Erskinb,  his  daughter,  and  the  pseudo  ^  Count  de  Brkssi,' 
are  crowded  with  various  excitement,  and  could  not  fiiil,  we  think,  to  be  eminently 
^epresentable ;  certainly  they  are  preeminently  readable.  In  a  word,  there  is  acted 
in  this  play  that  state  of  society  represented  by  '  Mrs.  Spriooins'  m  her  description 
4»f  the  duties  and  occupations  of  '  good  society,'  as  now  established  in  New-Tork : 
'  We  leave  cards  upon  our  friends  once  a-year.  Once  in  a  week  we  have  receptions, 
when  our  friends  call  and  talk  of  the  weather  and  the  fiishions  for  ten  minutes.  We 
a4X!ept  invitations  to  balls  four  times  in  a  week,  and  as  much  oftener  as  we  can  get 
them.  Preparations  for  these  occupy  us  from  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock  until  half- 
jjpeai  ten  in  the  evening.  And  when  we  get  to  the  balls,  we  say  *  How  d  'ye  dof 
stand,  push,  squeeze  around  hot  and  crowded  rooms,  look  at  the  ohildren  dancing,  and 
Are  too  happy  when  supper  is  announced.  We  go  to  the  Opera  three  tunes  in  a 
week,  where  we  see  everybody,  and  learn  and  retail  all  the  scandal  of  the  day.  We 
go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  fiishionable  season,  provided  the  weather  Is 
good  and  the  coachman  disposed.  And,  finally,  we  go  to  the  theatre  whenever  a 
dancer  is  announced  who  can  swing  her  foot  above  the  top  of  her  head.'  With  which 
ijEusts,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  clever  comedy. 
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Ths  Knickerbocker  among  the  '  Outsiders.'  —  We  had  quite  an  idea  of  tbe 
^  *  diffusion'  of  the  Knickerbocker,  reoentlyi  when  we  received,  in  one  day,  from 

Turkey,  France,  Central  America,  and  California,  letters-oomplunentary,.  toncliing 
onr '  conduction'  of  these  pages.  From  one  of  these,  written  hy  a  friend  who  will  not  be 
unrecognized  by  all  onr  readers,  we  make  bold  (we  trust  not  too  bold)  to  make  a  few 
extracts.  The  date  is,  ^  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  February  11, 1850 :  *  What  a  werry 
hextraordinary  coincidence !'  Only  to  think,  that  I  should  be  journeying  from  Leon 
to  Grenada  just  at  that  time !  Not  *  journeying'  exactly,  either,  but  sitting  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  its  waters  glowing  under  the  rosy  light  of  a  tropical 
sky,  and  lapsing  around  the  bases  of  those  giant  volcanos,  which  frown  down  upon 
them  fi'om  the  home  of  the  thunder,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  ceiba,  thrusting 
out  its  long  branches  a  hundred  feet  on  every  side,  and  gay  as  a  city  with  its  feathered 
p  tropical  denizens ;  just  to  think,  that  I  should  be  dtting  there,  (Ben.  watering  the 

horses  the  while,)  tossing  the  rounded  pebbles  of  pumice-stone  on  the  water,  and 
watching  them  come  tip — tip — tipping  back,  like  fiiiry  boats,  and  thinking  how  quiet 
an  this  was,  but  how  soon  perhaps  the  commerce  of  the  world  migbt  be  whirling, 
crushing,  steaming,  and  smoking  over  the  virgin  waters,  and  along  their  wooded 
shores ;  thinking  if  hereafter,  when  we  all  shall  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  the 
pen  of  the  historian  shall  write  that  he,  the  dusty,  musing,  weary,  pebble-tossing 
traveller,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  revolutions,  alone,  without  a  hand  to  help  him, 
had  paved  the  way  to  the  grandest  enterprise  that  human  daring  had  ever  attempted, 
or  human  ingenuity  achieved ;  thinking  why  the  d — 1  there  was  no  news  from  home ; 
of  the  broken  faith  of  *  promising'  correspondents ;  what  rousing  good  social  firea 
they  must  have  there '  about  these  days ;'  of  new  books ;  and  what  a  lively  prospect 
of  fleas  there  was  for  the  night  in  the  Indian  huts  at  Matearas,  '  whitherward  the 
ehilde  was  wending ;'  thinking,  in  short,  of  a  thousand  things,  when  all  at  once,  turn- 
ing short  around  a  large  rock,  with  a  suddenness  which  brought  my  hand  on  the  hUt 
of  my  tword  *  in  a  winkin',  came — what  do  you  suppose  ?  Only  a  mule,  a  sorry  mule, 
and  an  Indian,  a  naked  Indian,  spurs  on  naked  heels,  rowels  three  inches  long.  WeU, 
the  aforesaid  Indian  had  a  roll  before  him,  a  mal^ta,  and  as  no  Indian  carries  a  mal^ta 
ibr  himself,  (for  what  has  he  got  to  put  in  maUtaa  7)  it  was  dear  he  was  a  carrier. 

*  D6nde  ?'    '  Leon,  Sezior,'  with  a  reverential  touch  of  the  hat.    A  hope !    '  Courier  ?' 

*  SI.'  '  For  whom  ?'  '  El  Ministro !'  The  way  that  mal^a  came  down  was  '  no 
ways  slow ;'  and  the  way  cords  were  out,  and  the  contents  dragged  to  light,  was  n't 
much  slower.    And  now  I  come  to  the  *  hextraordinary  cdncidenoe.'    The  first  ooia 
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that  turned  up  wafl  the  Kmick.  for  July,  1849,  with  its  pnrply,  lilac  cover,  and  it 
opened  right  on  Aim, '  and  nobody  else!'  I  laughed  and  he  laughed,  and  then  we 
both  laughed,  and  such  a  noise  we  made,  that  several  long-legged  cranes,  that  were 
meditating  in  the  water  close  by,  lifted  up  their  heads  and  cried  huek  I  which  being 
interpreted  meaneth  *  Go  it !'  Painter  and  engraver  seldom  succeed  so  well ;  and 
as  my  friend  Ocubllus  Lucanus  says :  ^  In  nmllitudes  there  dweDeth  life  ;*  so  I  got 
up  on  a  rock,  and  turning  out  the  page,  let  him  take  a  look  around.  So  if  yon  have 
dreamed  a  magnificent  dream  of  mountain,  wood  and  lake,  thank  me  for  it  Well, 
we  had  a  time  of  it  there,  much  to  Ben.'s  disgust,  and  to  the  amusement  of  the  Indian, 
who  probably  supposed  that  was  the  way  all  Americans  perform  when  they  get  cou- 
riers. Finally  Ben.  suggested  that  we  had  five  long  leagues  more  to  go  that  night, 
and  that  it  was  said  armed  bands  were  about ;  but  trusting  to  the  magic  of  the  word 
^  Americano,'  I  was  not  much  concerned  on  that  score.  I  did  n't  go  off,  be  sure, 
until  I  had  dipped  into  every  dish  in  all  the  ^  Tables'  of  the  numbers  sent  me.  Indian 
turned  back  with  us,  and  a '  cussory  view'  in  the  mal^ta  revealed  many  letters  with 
amall  seals,  and  some  with  ^  broad  seals.'  I  comforted  myself,  and  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  the  weary  way  to  Matearas  never  seemed  so  short.  That  night  I  *■  put  up'  at  the 
most  respectable  hut  I  could  find ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  a  doar^  so  that  pigs  and  other 
*  small  deer'  might  be  k^t  out,  if  they  could  be  got  out.  Perhaps  you  do  n't  know 
the  ceremony  of  ^  putting  up'  in  these  countries  ?  I  '11  tell  yon  in  a  word.  It  oon> 
floats  in  riding  up  to  the  house  or  hut  which  looks  most  promising,  throwing  your 
blanket  over  one  shoulder,  and  your  holsters  over  the  other,  walking  in  with  *■  Buena 
noche,  Seftora,'  and  taking  the  best  place  yon  can  find.  If  there  is  a  hammock,  you 
pitch  into  it,  and  you  are  '  put  up.'  Meanwhile  your  man  attends  to  the  horses  and 
gets  coffee,  which  you  always  carry  with  you.  You  eat  a  dingy  tortilla,  and  a  boiled 
egg,  without  a  knife,  fork  or  spoon,  unless  you  carry  those  luxuries  with  you,  and  then 
get  to  sleep  as  soon  as  the  fleas  will  let  you.  But  this  was  an  extraordinary  occasion : 
I  had  letters  and  papers  to  read,  and  a  *•  three-months'  letter  from  home,'  and  I  asked  for 
light.  *  Tiena  una  eattdelitay  Senora  ?'  *■  No  hay,'  as  I  expected.  But  after  much 
search,  a  small  one,  about  the  size  of  a  string,  was  found,  two-thirds  wick  only :  it  be- 
l<Niged  to  the  padre,  and  I  got  it  for  a  quartillo,  three  cents  continental  currency.  A 
little  naked  Indian  boy  was  converted  into  a  oandk-stiok,  and  then  what  a  ripping  of 
seals  and  wafers !  I  have  a  remote  suspicion  that  it  was  a  scene  for  a  psunter,  and  I 
'  rayther  guess'  government  despatches  were  never  studied  under  more  edifying  cir- 
cumstances than  by  that  dim  light,  in  that  floorleas  and  almost  roofless  Indian  hut.  I 
aaked  the  man  why  he  did  n't  stop  the  roof?  *■  Because,'  he  said,  ^  it  was  the  dry 
■eason  now ;  when  it  commenced  to  rain  it  would  be  time  enough !'  '  But  bless  me ! 
how  I  have  run  on  1  And  as  I  suppose  you  have  mastered  the  ^  coincidence,'  I  'U 
omit  the  rest  of  the  adventure,  for  *  will  it  not  be  written  in  the  Booi;  that  is  to  be  ?' 
Beside,  am  I  not  going  to  visit  the  city  of  Gotham  when  the  strawberries  ripen  in 
June? — the  thought  of  which — ahl  oh!  deary  mel  Talk  of  your  tropics,  and 
orange  trees,  and  all  that  I    Gammon  I  gammon  I 

'  Meet  me  at  Delhonico's,  July  twelfth,  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  meantime  be- 
lieve me,  Tours  ever,  a.  •.  •.• 


'  El  Mznisteo'  kept  his  word.  He  was  in  Gotham  at  the  time  and  place  named. 
Bo  was  '  Old  Knick.'  Also  the  dinner  was  good.  Eke  the  wines.  And  our  oh^- 
dTCoi  play  with  the  neighbors'  children,  just  as  they  always  used  to  do.  We  are  an 
American  dtiaen.    This  ked'ntry  is  a  republic.    And  this  page  is  filled  out. 
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An  Ebullition  of  Local  Patriotibm.  —  The  following  ebullition  of  Fonrth  of 
Jnljr  patriotiam  was  despatched  by  a  Philadelphia  correspondent  to  a  committee  of 
his  native  town  in  far  ^  down-east,'  who  had  invited  him  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion of  celebrating  the  late  ^  Sabbath-day  of  Freedom/  It  is  worthy  the  columns  of 
^The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff:' 

'Gmtlsmsm  :  CtrcnnwtimcBB  wtll  prevent  my  srrival  down-east  in  time  to  take  part  In  the  cele* 
biatioii  (tf  tbe  great  birtb-day  of  our  liberties  which  you  propose  getting  up.  I  cannot,  however, 
snfflBr  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  defining  my  position  on  the  many  great  questions  of  internal 
poUcy  that  agitate  Ute  enlightened  community  of  Down-East.  Bom  beneath  its  sunny  but  often 
fog-veiled  skies,  nourished  upon  its  song-inspiring  clam-banks,  trained  under  the  awfU  shadow  of 
ito  leaned  pedagogues'  dustising  rod,  cold,  eold  indeed  must  have  grown  my  heart  not  to  fed  the 
deepest  Interest  in  the  weUkre  of  the  land  of  steady  habits,  lair  maidens  and  spruoofum  I  Land  of 
my  boyhood's  home!  how  gaily  have  I  ranged  among  thy  lumber-laden  hills,  thy  potatoijrowing 
valleys,  thy  slow-meandering  streams,  and  thy  fog-bound  sea-shore !  How  often  has  the  music  of  thy 
Jarring  aaw-mills  floated  upon  the  evening  breeze,  and  formed  my  childhood's  soothing  lullaby !  I 
liave  waded  through  thy  labyrinths  of  unfothomable  mud ;  I  have  been  half  smothered  in  thy  clouds 
of  moving  dust ;  I  have  more  than  once  been  precipitated  into  thy  tossing  floods  of  mingled  saw- 
ilBit  and  sluloe-water.  If  after  this  I  forget  the  land  of  my  birth,  may  my  pen  become  a  lathe-edging 
and  my  Ink  turn  to  Schoodich  mud! 

'Let  me  imagine  myself  transported  on  Fancy's  flitting  wing,  and  seated  on  some  time-honored 
rsiMJence  that  overkxdcs  the  great  metropolis  of  Lumberdom.  I  look  around :  I  see  Innumerable 
saw^niUa  cutting  with  ceaseless  clatter  the  great  hemlocks  of  the  forest,  floated  Ibr  many  a  mile  be- 
tween the  muddy  banks  of  Bchoodlch,  flrom  where  lis  sparkling  waiera  come  dancing  down  their 
native  hills,  and  like  a  maiden  of  sweet  sixteen,  seem  ever  on  a  frolic,  till  here,  where  they  go  moving 
by  as  stately  and  sedate  as  that  same  maiden,  after  the  lapse  <tf  time,  in  a  muslin  cap,  false  curis,  and 
a  half-dosen  little  responsibilitlee.  I  see  the  strong-built  ribs  of  ships  now  in  process  oX.  construo- 
tton,  that  sholl  one  day  mock  the  baflled  winds,  buflbt  the  crested  waves,  and  make  the  pathless 
ocean  a  highway  to  the  world;  I  see  your  harbor  deliNided  by  the  painted  port-holes  and  wooden 
guns  of  yon  brig,  that  seems  to  frown  destruction  on  every  audacious  inlnider ;  I  see  your  t>ay, 
whitened  with  the  sails  qH  a  prosperous  commerce ;  your  streets,  thronged  with  hurrying  crowds 
engaged  in  the  busy  details  of  a  thriving  internal  Urade ;  Bog-Brook  formers  marketing  their  nn- 
]rianted  crops  of  clams  and  flounders ;  Hardscrabble  importers,  purchasing  pork  by  the  pound  and 
molasses  by  the  bottle-^tall ;  and  BayleyviUe  lumber-merchants  exchanging  a  nag4oad  of  *  nigger 
shinQ^es'  for  a  keg  of  New-England  rum. 

'Science  and  art,  too^  under  the  benignant  smile  of  Liberty,  have  dustered  their  purple  honovs 
around  the  national  standard,  like  a  hop-vine  around  a  bean-pole.  On  every  hill  I  see  perched  your 
hafls  of  science,  where  are  dispensed  the  blessingB  of  the  rod  alike  to  the  sons  of  the  proudest  vil- 
lage storekeeper  and  the  humblest  dam  and  potato-digger.  In  the  ftont-windows  of  our  print^hopa 
may  be  seen  the  hi^  imaginings  of  our  skilftil  artists  embodied  in  all  the  oolors  of  the  fainbow,aBd 
hAA,  In  white-pine  frames  for  only  twenty-Ave  cents  \  Bee  too  the  soaring  genius  that  oounterfelta 
the  human  form  divine.  In  the  exquisite  spedmens  of  statuary  wrought  out  in  sugareandy,  and 
literaBy  devoured  in  admiration  by  every  young  *  sucker*  in  our  land  I 

*  These,  ikttt^  my  countrymen,  are  the  transplendent  eObcts  of  that  liberty  fought  for  by  our  sires 
of  'Seventy-Six,  defended  ever  since  by  the  unflinching  eflbrts  of  the  unterrifled  democrsey,  and 
to-day  most  patriotically  toasted  In  uncounted  bumpers  of  small-beer  and  lemonade.  Oootinue  ever 
thus  to  honor  iti  Let  the  dawn  of  this  day  be  ushered  in  with  the  flrings  of  big  guns;  let  the  flag 
of  freedom  float  from  every  liberty-pole  in  the  land ;  ring  your  church-bells,  beat  your  basa^ums, 
Mow  your  horns ;  call  together  the  young  and  rising  generation,  upon  whom  one  day  riiaD  devolve 
the  high  desthiies  of  Down-East ;  All  their  budding  minds  with  befltting  fcleas  of  the  great  ked'ntry 
they  live  In;  stuff  their  pocketo  with  gingerbread  and  Indi»«ra6kerB;  oaU  out  the  veteran  miUlia, 
who  have  so  bravely  defended  our  frontiers  ever  sinoe  the  flunous  Aroostook  war ;  Are  their  gallant 
souls  with  the  memory  of  past  struggles ;  of  whole  days  spent  in  trudging  through  the  untried  reali- 
ties  of  Schoodich  mud,  flling  around  the  ponderous  pillars  of  the  ^  St.  Ooix  Exchai^e,'  (or  in  other 
words,  the  town  hay-scales,)  and  parading  in  front  of  the  ofllce  of  *  TU  BM'Eagie  of  FrMiom,'* 
while  ever  and  anon  fell  some  gaDant  comrade,  under  the  Influenee  of  too  mueh'gr^Mi'  Beniind 
them  of  those  dark  portentoua  times  when  the  general  master  was  broken  up  by  an  unforeseen 
shower  of  rain,  or  when,  their  numly  souls  Inspired  to  deeds  of  chirahy  and  war,  they  rushed  pell- 
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mell  through  wen-Aimed  volleya  of  blaok-cartridgeB  into  the  deadly  maze  of  a  diam-flght  6i 
goatingB  grow  grey  geese  in  peace  and  quietness  on  the  flekls  that  witoeased  their  Talor,  hut  the 
memmy  of  their  mighty  deeds  is  recorded  high  on  the  roUs  of  fiune,  and  in  the  laudatory  cfjiimna 
of  ^Tbe  Bald-Eagle  of  Freedom.* 

*  From  the  proud  contemplation  of  the  glorious  struggles  of  Oie  past,  turn  we  to  the  smiling  ylaia 
of  the  ooming  ftituro.  Let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  mighty  prefects  which  are  on  foot  among 
uSf  and  destined  to  wcnrk  an  entire  revolution  in  our  community.  By  the  unpubUahed  Journal  of 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  *  Bog-Brook  Sewing  Society/ 1  learn,  that  Just  after  the  re> 
port  of  the  committee  on  village  gossip,  it  was  \manimously  voted  that  4t  became  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  society  to  distribute  copies  of  Elder  Grant's  last  Thank^ving  Sermon  to  every  desti- 
tute heathen,  printed  in  capital  letters,  to  ftciUtate  its  perusal  to  their  benighted  tntellecta.*  Bnch  a 
movement,  I  am  convinced,  must  prove  a  moral  railnroad  on  the  highway  ot  reform ;  and  diookl 
its  very  worthy  originators'  Angers  move  half  as  glibly  as  their  tongues,  no  one  can  doubt  ita  flnal 
and  complete  success.  By  an  extra  number  of  the  *•  Bald-Eagle,'  got  out  on  the  arrival  of  a  gond<ria^ 
load  of  rock-weed  ft-om  *■  The  Devil's  Head,'  I  see  that  *  The  Baring  and  Bog-Brook  Ball-Boad'  is  ftat 
progressing  toward  completion.  Well  may  the  Pacific  Railway  hide  its  diminished  head  behind 
the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  before  this  tremendous  stride  of  internal  improvement' 
Why,  gentlemen,  I  contemplate  the  time  (nothing  in  the  price  of  lumber  preventing)  when  every 
man  in  all  Down-East  shall  keep  a  lumber-store  on  his  own  hook ;  when  your  matrons  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  go  arviaiting  and  attend  the  Sewing  Society ;  when  your  young  men  shall  wear 
brass  watch-chains  and  stand-up  dickies,  and  devote  their  talents  to  elucidating  the  aflUrs  of  the^ 
nation  in  the  village  bar-room ;  when  your  maidens  shall  be  brought  up  in  all  the  polite  afioompllBh> 
menta  of  working  book-marks  on  perforated  paper,  playing  ^  pennyrial'  tunes  on  the  aocordeon,  and 
quoting  the  abstruse  sayings  and  vivid  imaginings  of  Nxn  Bumtlimx.  And  now,  gentlemen,  to 
conclude,  I  give : 

*  Thx  Health  op  ths  Fair  Maids  op  Down-East  :  may  their  tongues  never  want  for  gossip,  or 
their  teeth  for  spruce-gum  V 


A  Rare  Prbbeiit.  —  Seated  at  the  hoepitable  board  of  oar  friend  the  Chief  Bngineer 
of  thia  our  noble  Empire  State,  on  the  Fourth  day  of  July  '  last  past,'  we  read  to  the 
assembled  big  and  little  people,  our  own  included,  the  following  epistle,  illustrative  of 
the  *■  first  course.'    It  was  dated  far  *■  down  east,'  scarcely  two  days  before : 

*•  Drar  Knick.  :  I  send  you  enclosed  the  Salmon  of  which  1  spoke.  He  was  cradled  in  the  i<7 
waters  of  Lake  Cheeuncook,  one  of  the  most  distant  sources  of  the  Penobscot,  and  passed  six  sonny 
summers  there.  Six  times  he  descended  from  that  lake  to  the  sea ;  as  many  winters  he  passed  off 
the  sounding  shores  of  Labrador ;  on  his  sixth  ascent  to  his  native  waters  he  was  ensnared.  I  might 
tell  you  of  the  cool  depths  of  Chesuncook,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  sleep  of  an  afternoon ;  of  the 
magnificent  and  endless  forests  and  cliffli  and  mountains  by  which  he  was  there  surrounded ;  of  the 
leaps  he  made  every  year  up  water-Mis  of  at  least  flflem  fofX  sheer  descent,  and  of  all  his  ^travel^ 
history :'  I  say  I  might  tell  you  of  all  these  things,  but  I  shall  not,  because  I  consider  such  matters  to 
be  brought  more  properly  before  the  New-York  Historical  Society  than  before  a  aimple  Justice  of 
the  Peace  like  yourself.    Therefore,  accept  him  as  he  is,  and  with  him  the  beat  regards  of  your  firiendt 

T.  ICoO.' 

*  P.  S. — Hie  salmcm  is  not  *  enclosed'  in  this  letter,  as  you  might  at  first  suppose,  but  in  a  wooden 
box,  packed  wiUi  ice,  and  directed  to  you  at  the  publlcation-oflloe  of  the  Knickcrbocsxr.' 

A  twenty-eight  pounder ! — without  a  single  slightest  abrasion  of  his  beautifal  epi- 
dermis, from  head  to  tail-fin,  and  certainly  the  most  symmetrical,  the  most  gracefully- 
shaped  fish,  we  ever  '  set  eyes  on  ■,'  lying  as  fresh,  moreover,  on  his  unmelted  bed  of 
dear  Maine  ice,  secured  by  ita  surrounding  saw-dust,  as  if  he  had  that  moment  been 
taken  from  the  clear  waters  of  his  native  Chesuncook.  And  in  this  guise  he  accom- 
panied us  to  Piermont,  to  celebrate  our  national  holiday.  Rich  as  was  the  feast  of 
which  he  was  but  the  precursor,  he  was  not  thrown  into  the  back-ground  ;  his  cha- 
racter was  a  recurring  theme  of  praise  ;  and  as  we  reclined  lazily  under  the  shade- 
trees  after  dinner,  looking  far  off  upon  the  majesty  of  river,  mountain,  and  misty 
valley,  we  spoke  of  that  Friindship,  of  which  he  vras  the  token,  in  terms  of  eloqu^ice 
'  equalled  by  none,  and  excelled  by  few !' 
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GoMV  WITH  RiADBRs  AND  CoRRcspoNDBNTi.  —  Carltli's  ^IdUUr^Day  Pam- 
pkleU^  aeem  to  be  '  doing  up'  his  reputation  yery  efiectnally.  Blackwood  for  June 
opens  with  a  icathing  critioinn  upon  these  pretentions  papers,  and  prononnoes,  that 
while  Carltlb  is  denouncing  shams  and  qnackeries  he  is  himself  the  greatest  qnaok 
and  sham  of  all.  ^  Can  any  living  man,'  asks  the  writer,  *  point  to  a  single  praotloal 
pnanage  in  any  of  his  later  volnmes ;  and  if  not,  what  is  the  real  value  of  his  writings  T 
U  he  not  himself  a  '  Phantasm'  of  the  species  which  he  is  pleased  to  denounce  7'  *  If 
Ga&lts  &ncies,'  oontinnes  the  reviewer,  that  his  vocation  is  political,  he  ought  to  en* 
deavor  in  the  first  place  to  think  clearly,  and,  in  the  second,  to  amend  his  style.  At 
present  his  thoughts  are  anything  but  clear.  The  primary  duty  of  an  author  is  to 
have  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  matter  which  he  proposes  to  enunciate,  for  unless 
he  can  arrive  at  that,  his  words  must  necessarily  be  mystical  and  undefined.  If  men 
are  to  be  taught  at  all,  let  the  teaching  be  simple,  and  level  to  the  common  capacity ; 
and  let  the  teacher  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  les- 
son. In  Mr.  Carltle'b  sentences  and  periods  there  is  no  touch  nor  sound  of  harmony. 
They  are  harsh,  cramped,  and  often  ungrammatical ;  totally  devoid  of  all  pretension 
to  ease,  delicacy,  or  grace.  In  short,  we  pass  from  the  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets'  with 
the  fflncere  conviction  that  the  author  as  a  politician  is  shallow  and  unsound,  obscure 
and  fimtastic  in  his  philosophy,  and  very  much  to  be  reprehended  for  his  obstinate  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  a  bad  style,  and  to  deteriorate  the  simple  beauty  and  pure  signifi- 
cancy  of  our  language.'  Thus  far  Blackwood  :  hear  now  what  the  ^Puritan  Re- 
corder^ of  Boston  saith : 

*It  is  getiiniDf  to  be  Matterday'  with  Tbomas  Carltlb.  He  Is  near  the  bottom  of  his  German 
beer-barrel ;  and  oowi  *>  he  Urn  it,  there  cornea  from  the  spiggot  only  the  ropy,  acrid,  and  muddy 
dregs  from  which  all  the  streogth  and  spirit  hare  long  been  drawn  off  or  eraporated.  He  is  growing 
very  stale.  All  his  originality  and  wltrfroih  are  gone ;  and  there  is  little  leh  but  his  Jargon,  Ms  an 
fectation,  his  barbarism,  and  his  peevishness.  Strange  to  say,  his  style  of  writing,  which  was  detes- 
table even  in  its  best  estate,  and  when  put  to  its  best  uses,  is  still  admired  by  some  who  have  ceased 
to  relish  any  thing  else  pertaining  to  this  uncouth,  disjointed,  and  ground-aiid-lofly-tambling  antbor. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  scribble  In  his  vein.    Take  a  sample : 

^CoMK  now,  O  my  Thomas,  thou  doubtAil  doubter  of  doubts,  thou  flounder  on  the  flats,  n^  and 
bilgy,of  tidekssB  toryism.  I  have  somewhat  to  shew  thee.  Look!  What  eeest  thou  with  those 
Btarmg  eyes  of  thine  —  those  eyes  so  big  and  bullet-like,  globed  in  such  rolling  and  spheric  specula^ 
tion.  It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  seest.  A  car,  a  patent  car,  four-wheeled  and  many-sided,  and 
springless.  No  two  of  the  wheels  are  of  the  same  size ;  any  two  mi^  become  the  forward  pair, 
tbouf^  in  no  order  prescript  and  irrevocable.  It  goeth  fore-backwardly,  hind-quarteriy,  and  nem* 
fivemostiT,  and  Jcrfteth  in  many  directions  at  once,  aad  therefore  hath  no  locomotion.  Times  and  half 
a  time  it  Is  topsy-turvy ;  and  other  whiles  the  soonoeless  traveller,  therein  insconoed,  knoweth  not 
whether  he  is  lilting  on  his  head,  kneeling  on  his  heels,  or  standing  on  his  elbows.  Loud  rumbleih 
and  rough  tumbleth  this  mystic  and  portentous  car ;  and  yet  ever  it  stayoth  where  it  listeth,  and  this 
no  man  knoweth  —  not  even  its  inventor.  And  what  sort  of  a  car  is  that  ?  Ho,  ho,  Pitkr  and  Paul  ! 
Ha,  ha,  Mrs.  Grumdt  and  Dame  Partington  !  rThis  means,  *  Laugh  reader  P)  Why,  man,  dost  thou 
ignore  this  car  ?  Dost  thou  not  cognise  this  car  t   Why,  man,  it  la  thyself—  It  is  Car  —  lyls  I* 

This  is  a  good  imitation,  but  it  is  more  intelligible  than  the  original.  Clear-minded 
men  express  themselyes  simply.  *■  I  wish  'isters  was  good,'  said  a  friend  in  this  kind 
the  other  day,  '  and  I  was  hungry ;  but  they  ainH,  and  /  ain't.'  That 's  your  s^le 
Carjlylb  would  have  conyerted  that  remark  into  half  a  page ;  covering  much  bread  with 
a  little  butter.  .  .  .  '  Tom  lu4>py  sympathy  with  children  and  children's  ways,' writes 
an  obliging  correspondent,  *  makes  any  little  incident  connected  with  the  *  little  people' 
I  suppose  pleasant  enough  in  your  eyes  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  many  score  readers  of 
the  Knxcksebockkr.  The  other  afternoon,  as  we  walked  out,  just  beyond  the  gate 
was  a  duster  of  curly  heads  deep  in  the  mystery  of  dirt-pies  and  the  like,  in  a  sandy 
bit  of  soil  where  there  was  not  tenacity  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  pasties.    One  hat 
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oonaeqiiently  ftUen  in,  and  the  owner  thereof  was  fiwhioning  it  into  another  ahape. 
*  What*B  that  ?*  we  asked  of  the  btuy  yonng  mole.  '  It  *b  a  coffin,'  he  said,  laughing 
baahftilly }  as  children  generally  do  when  somewhat  embarrassed.  Whereupon  a  yonng 
lady  of  about  five  years  or  so,  stopped  patting  her  pie  on  the  instant,  and  putting  back 
her  flaxen  ringlets,  ezdaimed :  *Aint  you  'shamed,  Vinceht  !»  *  What  for?'  we  asked, 
in  some  surprise  at  the  reproachfiil  expression  of  the  little  thing.  '  There 's  no  harm 
in  saying  <  coffin'  is  there  7'  <  But  he  laughed  when  he  said  it !'  she  rejoined,  looking 
vp  at  us  with  childish  gravity.  .  .  .  We  may  be  under  a  wrong  impression  concerning 
the  selected  lines  sent  us  by  a  'Lady  of  Philadelphia^^  but  we  think  they  appeared  origi- 
nally in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  recalled  them 
from  one  of  the  cells  of  memory  the  moment  we  ran  our  eyes  over  them.  Our  fiur 
oorrespondent  we  found  had  quoted  wrongly  in  the  second  stanza,  whidi  now '  stands 
oorreoted:' 

*Ob I  there  is  adiesm of  early  youth. 

And  It  never  comes  again ; 
rris  a  vision  of  light  and  life  and  troth, 

That  flits  across  the  brain: 
And  LovK  is  the  theme  of  that  early  dream, 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new. 
That  in  all  our  after  years,  I  deem, 

lliat  early  dream  we  rue. 

t  But  there  is  a  dream  of  maturer  years, 

More  turbulent,  by  tu ; 
*r  is  a  vision  of  blood  of  and  woman*s  tears, 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  Wak. 
And  we  toil  In  the  field  of  danger  and  death, 

And  shout  in  the  battle  array, 
TIU  we  find  that  dune  is  a  bodileas  breath. 

That  vanlsheth  away. 

*Oh  I  there  *s  a  dream  of  hoary  age  — 

T  is  a  vision  of  Gold  in  store ; 
Of  sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

And  counted  o*er  and  u^er : 
And  we  fondly  trust  In  the  glittering  dust, 

As  a  reAise  from  grief  and  pain. 
Till  our  Umbs  are  laid  in  that  last  dark  bed 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  Ls  vain ! 

*  And  is  it  thus,ftom  man^s  birth  to  his  grave,  • 

In  the  path  which  all  are  treading? 

Is  there  nought,  in  that  long  career,  to  save 
From  remorse  and  setf^pbraidlng  ? 

Oh,  yes;  there's  a  dream  so  pure,  so  bright, 
lliat  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given 

Hath  bathed  in  a  sea  of  living  light  — 
And  the  theme  of  that  dream  Ls  Usavm  P 

^THiroar  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us!' — lite- 
rally '  around'  us ;  for  we  are  looking  from  the  windows  of  our  apartment,  Number 
One  Hundred  and  One,  of  Crantton^e  Marine  PavUion^  at  Roekaway.  It  is  the 
comer  room  of  the  second  story,  and  there  is  not  a  better  in  all  this  spacious  mansicm. 
Ttom  either  window  the  eye  takes  in  '  old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,'  and 
as  fiff  as  the  sight  can  reach,  roll  up,  in  long  and  continuous  lines  upon  the  white  and 
'  ribbed  sea-sand,'  the  multitudinous  waves.  It  is  a  glorious  nght ;  and  the  breeze 
flrom  the  sea,  that  melts  upon  your  forehead,  like  the  invisible  touch  of  some  spirit- 
hand,  seems  the  very  breath  oi  God.  Those  who  this  holy  Sabbath  morning  are 
-sitting  under  the  arbor,  by  the  sounding  shore  of  the  great  deep  before  us,  must 
In  their  hearts  be  praising  Him  '  who  made  it,  and  whose  hands  prepared  the  dry 
Hand ;'  and  so  too  should  they,  whose  exultant  voices  come  ftoim  the  surf  which  is 
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«Tery  moment  burying  them  in  its  yesty  foam ;  for  it  is  Hs  who  '  lifteth  up  the  waves 
thereof'  who  is  mindful  of  them,  and  has  preserved  them  hitherto.    Sorely  a  psalm 
of  thankagiying  must  be  in  their  hearts.    What  a  little  way  we  are  from  town,  and 
yet  what  a  differenoe  between  Rockaway  and  the  metropolis !    No  rank  oompoond 
of  pestilential  airs  here  offend  the  nostril ;  here  is  no  fervent  heat ;  but  instead,  cod 
healthfiil  breezes,  redolent  of  the  salt  spray  from  the  blue  waves  which  they  have 
been  riding  all  the  past  night.    The  ^  Pavilion'  has  undergone  so  many  and  so  im- 
portant improvements,  that  it  is  hardly  recognizable  by  its  old  guests.    The  long 
piazzas,  the  offices,  the  renovated  and  beautified  drawing  and  dining-rooms ;  the  trees 
and  shrubbery,  new  and  old ;  the  gay  flaunting  flowers  on  the  court-yard  lawn,  all 
beq>eak  the  enterprise,  and  more  than  all,  the  great  good  taste,  of  the  proprietor. 
The  '  Pavilion'  is  evidently  a  hobby  with  its  old  and  popular  host,  and  long  may  he 
live  to  ride  it !    If  it  were  not  a  work  of  utter  supererogation,  we  might  speak  of  the 
richness  of  his  larder ;  the  abundance  and  quiet  service  of  his  table ;  the  watchful- 
ness and  silent  assiduity  with  which  the  wants  of  his  guests  are  anticipated  and  sup- 
plied ;  but  who  that  knows  Cranston,  needs  to  be  told  all  this  ?    All  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  town-reader  is,  that  the  '  Pavilion'  has  still  room  and  eligible 
apartments  for  a  few  more  guests ;  that  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  accessible  from  the 
metropolis ;  and  that  stiffiiess,  formality  and  pretension  are  not  the  concomitants  of 
thi»  watering-place,  however  much  they  may  be  of  others.    Indeed,  we  cannot  well 
see  how  it  could  be  possible  for  a  forked  biped,  howsoever  vain  and  pretentious,  to 
pat  on  airs  before  the  majesty  of  the  ocean ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  one  reason,  aside 
from  their  health-giving  virtues,  why  sea-side  resorts  have  become  so  popular.  Reader, 
go  thou  to  Rockaway !    .    .    .    *  Somewhere  about  here,'  writes  a  southern  corres- 
pondent, *  lives  a  small  fiirmer  of  such  social  habits  that  his  coming  home  intoxicated 
was  once  no  unnsual  thing.    His  wife  urged  him  in  vain  to  sign  the  pledge.    *  Why 
yon  see,'  he  would  say,  *  I  '11  mgn  it  after  a  while,  but  I  do  'nt  like  to  break  right 
off  at  once ;  it  aint  wholesome.    The  best  way  always  is  to  git  used  to  a  thing  by  de- 
grees you  know.'    ^  Very  well,  old  man,'  his  helpmate  would  rejoin,  ^  see  now  if 
you  do  n't  &11  into  a  hole  one  of  these  days,  while  you  can't  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
nobody  near  to  take  you  out.'    Sure  enough,  as  if  to  verify  the  prophecy,  a  couple  of 
days  after,  returning  from  a  glorious  frolic,  the  old  fellow  reeled  into  his  own  well, 
and  after  a  deal  of  useless  scrambling,  shouted  for  the  *  light  of  his  eyes'  to  come  and 
help  him  out.    *  Did  n't  I  tell  you  so  V  said  the  good  soul,  showing  her  cap-frill  over 
the  edge  of  the  parapet ;  ^  you  've  got  into  a  hole  at  last,  and  its  only  lucky  I  'm  in 
hearing,  or  you  might  have  drowned,  you  old  dog  you !'    ^  Well*'  she  continued  after 
a  pause,  letting  down  the  bucket,  ^  take  hold.'    And  up  he  came,  higher  at  each  turn 
of  the  windlass,  until  the  old  lady's  grasp  slipping  from  the  handle  down  he  went  to 
the  bottom  again.    This  occurring  more  than  once,  made  the  temporary  occupant  of 
the  well  suspicious.    *  Look  here,'  he  screamed  in  a  fury  at  the  last  splash,  ^  you  're 
doing  that  on  purpose — I  know  you  are !'    *  Well  now,  I  am^*  responded  his  *  old 
^oman'  tranquilly,  whUe  winding  him  up  once  more.    '  Don't  you  remember  telling 
me  it's  best  to  get  used  to  a  thing  by  degrees?    I'm  'fraid  if  I  was  to  bring  you 
Tight  up  on  a  sudden,  you  would'nt  find  it  wholesome  I'    The  old  fellow  could  not 
help  chuckling  at  her  application  of  his  principle,  and  protested  he  would  sign  the 
pledge  on  the  instant  if  she  would  lift  him  fiurly  out    This  she  did,  and  packed  him 
off  to  '  swear  in,'  wet  as  he  was.    ^  For  you  see,'  she  added,  very  emphaticaliy, '  if 
you  ever  fall  into  the  well  again,  I  '11  leave  yon  tfaar — I  will  1'    .   .   .    We  have  re- 
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oeiyed  a  brief  pamphlet,  which  gives  the  reader  a  true  oonoeption  of  the  eharaeter 
of  the  ^Rockland  Cemetery ^^  near  Plermont,  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  published  from 
the  town-office  of  the  cemetery,  Number  252,  Broadway,  and  we  commend  its  pcrasal 
to  our  metropolitan  readers,  who  are  surely  prepared  to  be  interested  in  the  import- 
ant subject  of  intermural  interments.  The  trustees  of  the  Rockland  Cemetery  are 
duly  organized  as  a  corporation  by  the  le^slature  of  the  state ;  the  grounds  are  pre- 
pared ;  a  handsome  gate  and  porter's  lodge  have  been  erected ;  a  spacious  receivings 
tomb  has  been  constructed ;  more  than  ten  miles  of  roads  and  avenues  laid  out  and 
worked  *,  and  a  goodly  number  of  lots  sold,  graded,  and  enclosed  with  railings,  or 
posts  and  chains.  The  price  of  lots  and  plats  of  lots  has  been  fixed  at  a  very  low  rate  ^ 
the  cemetery  is  cheaply  accessible  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  the  Piermont  steamera- 
or  the  Hudson  River  rail-road  and  ferry-boat ;  and  associations  or  church-societiea 
purchasing  a  number  of  plats  at  the  same  time  are  allowed  a  liberal  discount  Ma- 
terials for  grading,  etc.,  are  easily  obtainable  in  the  neighborhood,  together  with  or- 
namental shrubbery,  evergreens,  etc.  From  frequent  observation,  we  can  certify  tO' 
the  correctness  of  the  following  description  of  the  situation  of  the  cemetery-grounds  :. 

*Trb  grotradB,  coinpriaing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  are  located  at  Piermont,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  Erie  RailHXMd,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Kiaaaland  Hills,  extending  quite  to  their  summit,  presenting  a  boundleea 
dlTersity  of  aorfece  of  hill  and  valley,  of  open  plain  and  shady  deU.  A  portion  is  open,  undulating 
or  level,  interspersed  with  belts  of  primeval  forest,  embracing  trees  and  shrubbery  of  every  variety* 
both  evei^reen  and  deciduous.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  tree  whose  habUal  is  north  of  the 
Ddaware,  which  may  not  be  found  growing  on  these  grounds,  and  no  tract  of  land,  of  equal  extentr 
can  probably  be  found  exhibiting  a  greater  diversity  of  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  views 
piesented  flrom  different  portions  of  the  grounds,  are  of  unrivalled  beauty.  To  the  westward  extends 
a  rich  landscape  of  almost  boundless  extent,  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  bounded  in  the  distant 
prospect  bv  the  lofty  hills  of  Western  Jersey.  To  the  south  spreads  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Spark- 
niUj  with  its  most  l>eautiftal  scenery,  embracing,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  the  head  quaiten 
of  Wabhinoton  at  a  critical  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  building  where  Mc^or  AifDas  had  his 
trial,  and  the  field  of  his  execution ;  in  the  distance  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  Passate, 
stretching  away  to  Newark  Bay  and  Staten  Island.  From  the  summit,  the  eve  ranges  over  a  large 
portion  of  Westchester  and  pari  of  Putnam  counties,  extending  to  the  hills  of  Connecticut,  em- 
Dracing  a  prospect  of  the  Bound  for  more  than  twenty  miles,  i%ith  a  view  of  some  thirty  miles  of 
the  course  of  me  Hudson,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  on  its  banks.  No  where  has  Nature  been 
more  lavish  of  her  bounties  in  the  adaptaUon  of  the  place  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  ia  now  to  be 
applied.' 

We  understand  that  Ex-Mayor  Harpee  has  consented  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  all  feasible  improvements  of  the  grounds  will  be  carried 
forward  steadily  and  with  despatch.    We  shall  look  to  see  them  become  a  fiivorite 

resort  from  town.    .    .    .    Here  is  a  laughable  anecdote  of  old  Judge  B ,  of 

South-Carolina,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend :  <  The  Judge  was 
a  great  admirer  of  whiskey  punch.  I  believe  his  father  was  of  Phoenician  descent, 
which  may  account  for  the  weakness.  One  night  on  circuit,  some  scamps  of  law- 
yers, after  the  old  gentleman  was  pretty  oblivious,  determined  to  play  him  a  trick, 
and  letting  the  innkeeper  into  the  joke,  wrapped  a  nimiber  of  the  latter's  silver  spoons 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  stowed  them  away  in  the  Judge's  trunk.  The  next  morning, 
whOe  the  stage  was  leisurely  wading  through  a  stretch  of  sandy  road,  who  should 
overtake  them  at  full  speed  but  the  tavern-keeper,  who  with  much  apparent  embar- 
rassment, made  his  errand  known.  He  informed  the  party  that  he  had  missed  some 
spoons  from  his  house,  and  as  he  intended  making  a  thorough  search,  he  was  afraid 
some  he  suspected  would  not  let  him  do  so.  But  if  he  should  say  to  them :  *■  Ton 
need  nH  be  so  particular  now ;  I  've  just  left  Judge  B.  and  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  they 
did  n\  hinder  me,'  the  rogues  would  n't  have  a  word  to  say  in  excuse.  '  Oh  cer- 
tainly, certainly !'  cried  every  body,  all  except  the  Judge  being  in  the  joke ;  and  down 
they  all  jimiped,  opened  their  trunks  one  after  another,  and  shook  the  separate  arti«- 
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^es  of  olothing  to  show  there  was  nothing  in  them.  Presently  it  waa  the  Judge's 
torn.  ^  Oh,  to  be  sore  !*  said  he,  producing  his  keys.  But  the  search  among  his 
properties  was  scarce  began,  when  to  his  tremendous  amazement,  ont  of  a  handkerchief 
dropped  the  landlord's  spoons !  Every  one  looked  at  the  Judge.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  broke  out  with :  'Well  now,  boys,  you  see  it's  all  oMring  to  that  miserable 
Sootoh  whiskey  I  drank  last  night.  I  know  it's  that  made  me  steal  these  spoons.' 
They  never  enlightened  the  Judge,  and  he  always  firmly  believed  there  was  nothing  like 
Scotch  whiskey  for  weakening  a  man's  sense  of  right,  especially  touching  the  appro- 
priation of  his  neighbor's  property.  In  fact  it  was  said,  whenever  a  prisoner  charged 
with  stealing  was  brought  before  him,  he  would  gravely  ask  if  he  had  n't  been  drink- 
ing Scotch  whiskey  lately;  '  for  if  you  have,'  he  would  add, '  you  'd  better  leave  it 
off,  1  tell  you :  /  9tole  apoon9  onee ."  .  .  .  What  is  the  tendency,  what  would  be 
the  tendency,  rather,  of  the  continuous  papers  on  *  The  Unity  of  Nature  ?'  Judging 
from  a  passage  toward  the  close  of  the  opening  article,  we  infer  the  assumption  of  an 
argument,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  can  never  find  a  place  in  this  Magaxfaie. 
Will  the  writer  please  inform  us  what  is  his  real  ^  drift,'  and  give  us  a  personal  refe- 
rence in  P ,  where  we  have  two  correspondents  already,  and  several  subscribers. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  repeat  to  our  proposed  contributor,  as  conveying  our  own  impres- 
sions, these  faintly-remembered  lines  from  some  English  poet : 

« Ir  sQ  oar  hopes  and  all  our  fean 

Were  prisoned  In  lifers  narrow  bonnd ; 
If,  traTeilen  through  this  vale  of  teara, 

We  flaw  no  ^  better  world*  beyond ; 
Oh  I  what  could  check  the  rising  sigh. 

What  earthlT  thing  could  pleasure  give  T 
Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  die  — 

Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  live  V 

That  dark,  dark  curtain,  which  can  only  once  be  lifted,  would  be  a  thousand  fold 
more  terrible  to  the  imagination,  were  the  inhabitants  of  th^  earth  to  sink  into  its 
bosom,  and  never  'vamsh  out  of  their  deep  sleep.'  There  is  ^  another  and  a  better 
world  !'...*  Can  you  tell  me,'  asks  a  grave  ^  pundit,' '  why  a  conundrum  that  no- 
body can  guess  is  like  a  ghost  7'  Shall  I  tell  you  now,  or  next  month  ?  '  Now,  if  you 
please.'  'Well,Sir,  because  sooner  or  later  every  body  must  give  it  up!'  .  .  ^Tkero^o 
a  Good  Time  Coming,'^  for  the  laughter-loving  John  BaouoHAJi  is  building  a  new 
theatrical  establishment  in  Broadway.  It  needs  but  litUe  prophetic  sidll  to  foretell 
what  description  of  place  it  will  be.  We  know  no  one  more  capable  of  '  doing  things' 
•than  our  friend  John.  Educated  as  he  has  been  in  the  best  schools,  dramatically  Mid 
otherwise,  he  brings  with  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  acquirements  of  a  liberal 
and  experienced  manager.  Having  a  quick  appreciation  of  talent,  he  will  no  doubt 
•congregate  around  him  persons  of  merit  and  responsibility,  while  his  ftoility  in  pro- 
ducing quaint  and  ^m^tang  reflections  of  the  passing  events  of  the  time,  will  give  him 
«  great  advantage  over  his  brother  caterers.  The  location  chosen  is  a  most  admirable 
4Hie,  being  as  nearly  central  as  posnble.  The  edifice  is  to  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
premises,  next  to  the  comer  of  Broome-street  and  Broadway,  and  we  understand  will 
have  a  noble  corridor-entrance  from  Broadway.  There  are  to  be  sundry  novelties  in* 
trodttoed,  both  in  the  audience  and  stage  departments,  which  it  would  be  prematore 
to  antidpate.  All  that  can  be  promised  is,  that  John  will  have  '  a  place  as  ts  a 
place,'  and  he  won't  have '  any  thing  else.'  .  .  .  Stdniy  Smttm  praises  the  Does  or 
SsDioftD's  pigs,  for  the '  genius  they  display  for  obesity,  and  the  landaUe  propensity 
^  the  flesh  to  desert  the  cheap  regions  of  the  body,  and  to  agglomerate  on  those  parts 
>(which  are  worth  ninepence  a  pound  1'    .    .   .  The  *  Lines  on  a  Sleeping  InfanV 
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bear  evidenoe  of  haYmg  been  prompted  by  the  tme  feeling,  the  holy  tendemefls,  of  m> 
mother's  heart.    ^  Heaven  lies  abont  ns  in  onr  infimcy :' 

Gkntlt  bendingf  sofUy  breaking,  view  a  Tiaion  bright  and  Adr, 

or  a  child  ID  sleep  repoeinff,  curtained  by  its  golden  hair : 

Girding  round  it,  sweetly  singing,  angels  guard  this  form  of  clay, 

Inward  whispering  holy  counsels,  ere  they  wing  their  flight  away. 

Mark  I  its  ear  hath  caught  their  meaning ;  round  its  Una  there  beams  a  smile, 

Innocence  and  beauty^s  signet,  all  undimmed  by  workUv  guile: 

Pasalon^s  blight  hath  not  vet  fallen  on  this  glowing,  trader  face ; 

Vain  ambition,  pride  ana  folly,  in  this  bosom  ihid  no  place. 

Free  flrom  earth*s  contaminations,  the  young  heart  may  now  proclaim, 

With  aflbction^s  pure  devotion,  ^  Father  !  hallowed  be  thy  name  V  a.  v.  &. 

TWi  pleasantly  disoourseth  a  traTelled  Philadelphia  friend,  in  a  familiar,  desultory 
epistle  to  the  Editor  :  ^  As  for  our  good  Philadelphia,  it  remaineth  excessively  sad 
and  Philadelphian.  Sadness,  to  be  sure,  hath  its  different  shades  and  colors  of  mean- 
ing, as  I  will  demonstrate,  if  you  will  allow  me.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Neapoli- 
tan sadness,  which  is  '  dolce  far  niente  ;'  and  the  Venetian,  which  is  historioo-ro- 
mantic ;  and  the  Berlin,  which  is  philosophic ;  and  the  Florentine,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Roman  and  Venetian,  yet  like  unto  neither.  Then  there  is  the  Munich 
sadness,  which  is  the  aesthetic,  or  the  Roman,  with  the  addition  of  beer  and  pipes ; 
the  Heidelberg  sadness,  which  is  sauer-kraut ;  the  Hamburg,  which  is  jerked  beef; 
and  the  Bolognian,  which  is  sausages.  There  is  the  Ferrarese,  which  is  the  very 
darkness  of  desolation,  where,  if  you  called  on  *  the  last  man,'  he  would  certainly  be 
out.  There,  too,  is  the  Parisian  sadness,  which  is  that  of  reiLction  and  satiety ;  and 
the  Viennese,  which  is  sssthetico-pipeo-saltato  (or  danceo)  musical.  And  the  Bos- 
tonian,  which  is  commercial  literature ;  and  the  New- York,  which  is  blague-oom- 
mercial,  with  a  dash  of  feu  d^enfer ;  and  the  Philadelphian,  which  is  peculiar  in  being 
without  a  peculiarity,  which  moveth  sUently,  divineth  unutterable  things  within  itself, 
and  behayeth  decently ;  a  very  ^  comme  il  fiiut'  sort  of  sadness.'  .  .  .  Dickbnb' 
new  enterprise,  ^Houtehold  WordSy^  is  said  already  to  have  reached  an  enormous 
droulation  in  Great  Britain.  It  oertianly  deserves  its  success,  for  it  is  conducted  with 
marked  talent  and  skill.  It  is  effecting  much,  by  quiet  satire,  toward  the  doing  away 
of  old  metropolitan  abuses ;  and  we  hope  especially  that  the  experience  of  *  Mr. 
BoviNOTON,  of  Long-Hornlets,  Bucks,'  may  induce  the  abolition  of  a  vast  beasts 
market  in  the  heart  of  London,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  so  considerable  an 
example  of  *  wisdom'  may  be  followed  in  this  metropolis ;  so  that  happily  by  and  by 
there  shall  be  no  more  cattle  running  loose  in  the  streets,  and  the  pestilential  odors 
of  slaughter-houses  no  longer  exhale  in  our  populous  thorough&res.  In  the  last 
number  of  '  Household  Words'  is  an  article  upon  ^The  Begging  Letter^Writere'  of 
London,  which  is  in  Dickens'  very  best  vein.    A  single  passage  will  suffice  as  a 

'  sample :' 

*  I  OUGHT  to  know  something  o(  the  Begging-Letter  Writer.  He  has  besieged  my  door  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night ;  he  has  fought  my  servant ;  he  has  lain  in  ambush  for  me,  going  out  and  coming- 
in ;  he  has  f<rilowed  me  out  of  town  into  (he  country ;  he  has  appeared  at  provincial  hotels,  where- 
I  have  been  staying  for  only  a  few  hours ;  he  has  written  to  me  (W>m  immense  distances  when  I 
have  been  out  of  England.  He  has  fallen  sick ;  he  has  died,  and  been  buried ;  he  has  come  to  life 
again,  and  again  departed  from  this  transitory  scene ;  he  has  been  his  own  son,  his  own  mottier,  his 
own  baby,  his  idiot  brother,  bis  uncle,  his  aunt,  his  aged  grandfather.  He  lias  wanted  a  great  coat, 
to  go  to  India  in ;  a  pound,  to  set  him  up  in  life  forever ;  a  pair  of  boots,  to  take  him  to  the  coast  w 
China;  a  hat,  to  get  him  into  a  permanent  situation  under  Government.  He  has  frequently  been 
exactly  seren-and-Bixpence  short  of  independence.  He  has  had  such  openings  at  Liverpool — poets 
of  great  trust  and  confidence  in  merchants^  houses,  which  nothing  but  seven-end-aixpence  was  want^ 
Ing  to  him  to  secure— that  I  wonder  he  ia  not  mayor  of  that  flourishing  town  at  the  present  moment. 

*The  natural  phenomena  of  wlilch  he  has  been  the  victim,  are  of  a  moat  astounding  nstora.    He 
has  had  two  children,  who  have  never  grown  up ;  who  have  never  had  anything  to  cover  them  si 
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night;  who  hmre  been  oonUnnaUy  drivtaig  him  mad,  by  uUng  Id  vain  for  food ;  who  hare  noTer 
come  out  of  fevers  and  measlea  (which,  I  sappoee,  has  accoonted  tor  his  Aiming  his  letters  with  to- 
baooo^noke,  aa  a  diainfectant ;)  who  have  never  changed  in  the  least  degree  through  fourteen  long 
TevolTing  yeara.  Aa  to  his  wife,  what  that  suffering  woman  haa  undergone  nobody  knows.  She  haa 
always  been  in  an  inteiesting  rituation  through  the  same  long  period,  and  haa  never  been  confined 
yet.  Hia  devotion  to  her  haa  be«i  unceasing.  He  haa  never  cared  for  himself;  he  could  have 
peridied — he  would  rather,  in  short— but  was  it  not  his  Christian  duty  aa  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a 
Ibther,  to  write  begging-letters  when  he  looked  at  her  f 

*  He  has  been  the  sport  of  the  strangest  misfortunes.  What  his  brother  has  done  to  him  would 
have  broken  anybodV  else^s  heart.  His  brother  went  into  business  with  him,  and  ran  awav  with 
the  nxmey ;  his  brother  got  him  to  be  security  for  an  immense  sum,  and  left  him  to  pay  it;  hia 
brother  would  have  given  him  employment  to  ttie  tune  of  hundreds  sryear,  if  he  would  have  con- 
tented to  write  lettera  on  a  Sunday ;  nis  brother  enunciated  principles  incompatible  with  his  re- 
ligious views,  and  he  could  not  (in  conseguence)  permit  his  brother  to  provide  for  him.  His  land- 
lord haa  never  shown  a  spaik  of  human  reeling.  When  he  put  in  that  execution  I  do  nH  know,  but 
he  haa  never  taken  it  out.  The  broker's  man  haa  grown  gray  in  poasession.  Th^  will  have  to  bury 
him  some  day. 

'  He  haa  beoi  attached  to  every  conceivable  pursuit  He  has  been  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  in 
the  churoh,  in  the  hiw ;  connected  with  the  press,  the  fine  arts,  public  institutions,  every  description 
and  grade  of  buaineas.  He  has  been  broumt  up  as  a  gentleman ;  he  has  been  at  every  ccrflege  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  he  can  quote  Latin  in  his  letters;  he  can  tell  you  what  Sha.kspka.rk  saya 
about  begging,  better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  In  the  midst  of  his  affliction  he 
always  reads  Die  newspapers :  and  rounds  off  his  appeals  with  some  allualoD,  that  may  be  sappoaed 

I  to  be  in  my  way,  to  the  popular  subject  of  the  hour. 

L  '  His  life  presents  a  senes  of  inconsistenciea.    Sometimes  he  has  never  writtm  such  a  letter  before. 

^  He  blushes  with  shame.   That  is  the  first  time :  that  shall  be  the  hut.    Do  nH  answer  it,  and  let  it  be 

understood  that  then  he  will  kill  himself  quietly.  Sometimes  (and  more  frequently)  he  has  written 
a  few  such  letters.  Then  he  encloses  the  answers,  with  an  intimation  that  thev  are  of  ineetimable 
value  to  him,  and  a  request  that  they  may  be  carefully  returned.  He  is  fond  of  enclosing  some- 
thing —  verses,  letters,  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  anything  to  necessitate  an  answer.  He  Is  very  severe 
nnon  *the  pampered  minion  of  fortune,'  who  refoaod  him  the  half-sovereign  referred  to  in  the  en- 
cloaare  number  two— but  he  knows  me  better.' 

The  whole  article  is  in  this  sly  yein,  and  the  individual  instanoes  aubeequentlyoited 
have  all  the  admirable  oharaoteristios  of  this  popular  author's  personal  desorip- 
tions.  .  .  .  Gkeatlt  entertained  to-night,  sittmg  under  the  arbor  on  the  shore  at 
Kockaway,  listening  to  the  ever-aonnding  waves,  and  watching  them  as  they  broke 
from  long  lines  of  dark-green  into  tumbling  masses  of  whitest  foam — greatly  enter* 
tained,  at  hearing  a  friend  describe  a '  perky'  little  man,  whom  he  had  met  the  day 
before  in  the  stage-coach  coming  from  Jamaica ;  *  a  snipy-looking,  dapper  little  chap,' 
he  said,  ^  who  was  getting  out  of  town  to  get  out  of  the  shop.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
Tery  *■  natty'  style ;  his  whiskers  had  been  carefuUy  curled  and  oiled ;  and  the  tie  of 
his  summer-cravat  looked  like  the  crimped  edge  of  an  old  lady's  coffin-cap ;  so  prim, 
■o  trim,  BO  fixed  to  stay  in  that  shape,  around  that  neck,  over  that  peacock*breast,  as 
if  forever.  He  was  apparently  much  elated,  for  he  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Rockaway.  I  next  saw  him  walking,  simpering,  solitary  and  alone,  along  the  noble 
piaxEa  of  the  '  Pavilion,'  pausing  occasionally  under  cover  of  an  intervening  column 
to  dust  off  his  tight  patent-leather  boots  with  his  pocket-'kerchief ;  then  I  met  him 
down  here,  his  cravat  in  perfect  preservation,  and  not  a  hair  disturbed ;  and  while  the 
I  surf  was  rumbling,  swashing,  and  crashing  at  our  feet,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spake^ 

brushing  his  small-rimmed  beaver  meanwhile :  *  Fine  view,  Sir ;  sea  pleasant ;  town 
hot ;  can  you  tell  me,  Sir,'  said  he,  in  a  pause  of  the  mighty  roar,  and  smiling  den- 
tistically,  ^  if  I  am  not  a  little  out? — ah,  humph ;  that  is,  do  n't  you  think,  Sir,  that 
I  'm  a  little  in  edvawiue  of  the  •t<uon^  Sir  7'  He  was  disgusted  already.  Rocka- 
way was  not  *  a  jam  *,'  there  were  no  people  like  himself  there ;  no  birds  of  his  feather 
for  him  to  '  cotton  to.'  No  wilting,  withering  non-entities,  in  white  kid  gloves,  were 
there  in  crowds ;  and  so,  before  the  dinner-bell  rang,  he  was  away  from  Rockaway, 
posting  back  to  the  '  dingy,  dieving  town.' '  ...  It  is  surprising  how  much  really 
good  fugitive  poetry  has  appeared  anonymously  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country. 
Observe,  for  example,  the  ensuing  stanzas.  All  that  we  know  concerning  them  is, 
that  they  were  written  very  many  years  ago  for  the  ^Mobile  Conumreial  Register^ 
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by  a  lady  of  Alabama,  who  aank  under  a  load  of  aooumolated  aorrowa  a  few  daya 
after  they  were  composed : 


*  I  SAID  to  SORROW^B  EWflll  Stomi, 

That  beat  agpiljist  my  breast, 
Rage  oo!— thou  may'tt  deatioy  thia  ftNrm, 

And  lay  it  low  at  rest ; 
Bat  still  the  spirit  that  now  brooks 

Thy  tempest  raging  high. 
Undaunted  on  its  fury  looks 


<  I  said  to  Friimdship's  menaced  blow, 
Strike  deep— mv  heart  shall  bearl 

Thou  canst  bat  add  one  bitter  wo 
To  those  already  there ; 

Yet  still  the  spirit  that  soatalna 
This  last  severe  distress, 

Shall  smile  apon  its  keenest  pains, 
And  soomredress> 

^  I  said  to  DaATH*8  aplifted  dart, 

Aim  sore— O  why  delavl 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  fearAiI  heart, 

A  weak,  reluctant  prey : 
For  still  the  spirit,  firm  and  free. 

Triumphant  o'er  the  last  dlamaj. 
Wrapped  in  its  own  eternity. 

Shall  sDiiling  pasa  away  r 


With  steadbst  eye. 

<  I  said  to  cold  Nkolbct  and  BootH, 

Paas  on,  I  heed  yoa  not! 
Yott  may  pursue  me  till  my  form 

And  being  are  foivot ; 
Tet  still  Uie  spirit  which  vou 
Undaunted  by  your  wiles, 
Draws  from  its  own  nobility 
Its  high-born  smiles. 

<  Pour  on,  I  will  endure !'  oonveya  the  first  imprearion  of  these  noble  lines ;  but  it 
IB  in  no  defiant  spirit  that  the  heart-wrung  words  are  uttered.  It  ia  the  deep  oon- 
viotion  of  the  writer  that  ^  there  is  another  and  a  better  world'  which  imparts  to  them 
their  beauty,  we  had  almost  said  sublimity.  ...  A  miiif d  in  Pennsylvania,  (who 
must  remember  his  promise,)  writes :  '  I  heard  of  a  new  Bible-reading,  in  a  Sunday* 
school  not  long  since,  which  somewhat  amused  me.  One  of  the  little  urchins,  after 
reading  the  admonition  to  loye  the  Loan  with  all  the  ^  heart,  mind  and  strength,'  etc., 
continued :  *  This  is  ^fivi-rate  commandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it:  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  boy's  version  is  not  so  bad,  afteridl.'  ...  A 
southern  journal  urges  upon  *  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  not  to  be  seen  at  any  Northern  watering-place.'  The  feeling  which  dic- 
tated such  a  suggestion  is  thus  rebuked  by  the  ^Courier  and  Enquirer^  daily  journal : 

^  All  rational  Americans,  of  any  latitude,  remark  thia  feeling  onlv  to  despise  it  Every  crowded 
staam-boat  and  railnroad  car  that  now  comes  up  frtim  the  South  lestlflee  very  condaslvely  how  andh 
ravings  are  regarded  beyond  the  Potomac  Our  Southern  brethren  are  as  glad  as  ever  to  ezchaiM 
their  sultry  skies  and  noxious  airs  for  the  cool,  healthfVil  breeses  of  the  North ;  and  we,  it  is  to  be 
trusted,  are  aa  ready  as  ever  to  reoeiTe  them  witii  oourtesy,  and  kindness,  and  confldenoa.  Our  sb» 
ttments,  our  associations,  and  our  sympathies,  may  not  fUIlv  accord  in  every  particular,  but  that 
Blatters  little  to  liberal  hearts  and  manly  natures.  nT  is  enough  to  know  that  we  are  the  ohildreo  of 
the  same  glorious  country,  and  that  in  all  the  determining  elements  of  character  we  are  every  whit 
worthy  of  each  other's  esteem  and  brotherly  friendship.  Political  or  religious  sectaries  may  tryto 
build  up  a  partition  wall  between  one  portion  of  the  country  and  the  other,  but  it  Ls  all  in  vain.  The 
elements  or  our  social  system  are  in  constant  motion,  and  their  commingling  tides  and  currenta  tend 
to  assimilate  and  preserve  the  whole.  Free  intercourse  and  mutual  acquaintance  dissipate  rlanniifh 
pr^fudice,  and  abate  sectional  jealouries.  They  reveal  the  better  traits  of  character,  and  imprea 
upon  us  that  it  is  worth  that  makes  the  man,  and  not  geographical  limits  or  peculiar  institutionsk 
Toe  W(Niderl\d  (hdlitT  of  intercommunication  is  one  of  the  greatest  bleasings  or  our  eountry,  chief^ 
because  it  draws  its  dilferent  portions  into  closer  neighborhood  and  acquaintance,  and  identUles  ila 
talereata  and  ita  qrmpethies.' 

This  is  'well  put;'  and  neither  Northern  nor  Southern  fenatics  can  gainsay  its 
truth.  .  .  .  RivivBD  a  good  many  pleasant  memories  to-day,  in  a  walk  along  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  to  the  charming '  Sunnyside'  of  GKoriiiBT  Crayon.  Along  where 
we  once  so  often  walked  on  the  same  agreeable  errand,  there  have  lately  sprung  up 
two  or  ihree  paper  villages  on  bare  ground ;  *■  Deerman,'  with  its  lots  fenced  in,  like 
new  and  tenantless  grave-yards,  invites  to  speculation  and  '  independent  fortunes' 
therefrom ;  all  it  requires  at  present  to  make  it  an  eligible  place  for  stimmer  residence 
is  a  few  trees  and  some  houses.  '  Abbottsford'  is  another  village,  of  similar  preten- 
abns.  There  will  soon  be  a  house  in  it,  and  in  the  course  of  several  years,  if  not 
sooner,  there  vrill  be  trees  in  it,  of  a  considerable  size,  with  more  or  leu  shade  from 
the  branches  thereof.  We  found  fermers  mowing  the  aqueduct  in  several  places 
where  it  runs  through  meadows ;  mowing  its  steep  slopes  to  the  very  top.    '  Old 
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Kriok.'  went  down  the  grvmy  deoliTity,  and  asked  penniiBion  of  a  firmer,  a  *  noUe- 
man  of  nature,'  to  mow  a  little.  The  fiivor  was  readily  granted.  With  the  memory 
of  a  reoent  aohierement  in  the  same  kind  freshly  in  mind,  the  jottor-down  hereof 
addrewed  himself  to  his  pleasurable  task ;  first  whetting  off  the  soythe,  ^  from  heel 
to  p'int,'  alter  the  approved  manner  of  that  preparatory  ezeroise,  and  then  straddling 
ftrih  to  the  mowing.  After  a  few  yigorons  oats  with  the  scythe,  we  became  aware 
<i  some  donbt  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  whose  instrvment  we  were,  as  we  fim- 
•oied,  yery  dezteronsly  wielding.  His  first  words  mortified  us.  We  were  doing  our 
best  We  looked  for  enconragement ;  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  we  fnUy  expected 
Jipplanse,  for  we  bethought  us  of  onr  reoent  triumph  over  stubborn  incredulity  in  the 
neighborhood  of  WASBnroToif 's  head-quarters,  in  the  Tappaan  valley.  Judge  then 
what  must  haye  been  our  surprise  to  hear  these  words,  uttered  in  a  t<me  which  was 
aearody  less  ungrateful  than  the  language  which  conyeyed  the  *  expression  of  the 
idea  by  articulate  sounds :'  *  You  do  n't  know  nothin'  about  mowin' !'  We  thought 
we  must  have  misconceiyed  the  obserration,  and  said:  '  Is  n't  that  cut  close  7'  *ys» 
^o  n't  know  nothin'  about  mowin'  1'  was  now  repeated,  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misanderstood ;  *  sart'in,  you  cut  elu9t  enough ;  too  dust,  if  any  thing  \  in  our  style 
o*  mowin',  in  these  parts,  we  do  n't  generally  care  to  slice  the  stones  off  like  a  cow- 
cumber.  You  can't  mow.  Fust  place,  you  stand  too  ftff  off.  Ton  'd  break  your 
back  in  an  hour,  that  way  o'  mowin'.  Ton  do  n't  come  up  to  your  work ;  why  don't 
you  come  up  to  your  work?'  Come  up  to  our  teork  ! — *  marry,  come  up  1'  We 
went  out  of  that  meadow,  after  these  uncalled-for  remarks,  with  a  yery  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  style  of  mowing  in  that  neighborhood.  We  did  n't  comment  unkindly 
upon  their  style  of  mowing,  although  it  was  eawntially  different  from  ours ;  then 
why  should  they  so  flippantly  criticiBe  ours  7  We  did  our  best,  in  our  manner.  We 
left  the  rows  of  sweet-scented  hay-cocks,  the  loaded  hay-wagons,  the  horses  switch- 
ing thdr  tails  and  munching  the  new-cut  grass,  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret  that 
mere  enyy  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  that  of  a  superior  style  of  cutting  grass  with  a 
acythe  should  be  permitted  to  embitter  the  thoughts  of  the  two  husbandmen,  who, 
iot  some  reason  or  other,  we  fimcied  to  be  sneeringly  jocose  between  themselyes  as 
we  came  away.  We  inferred  so, '  from  a  remark  they  made.'  '  Guess  he  thought 
he  could  mow — he  oeemed  to !'  Still,  we  may  have  done  them  injustice.  We  had 
many  delightful  things  to  remember,  as  we  came  away  from  Sunnyside,  by  the  dusty 
and  noisy  Hudson  River  Rail-road,  the  next  morning ;  a  protracted  sitting,  with  our 
host,  and  other  the  like  agreeable  persons,  with  much  memorable  discourse;  a  plea- 
wm  sleep  in  the '  spare  room'  for  a  spare  man,  interrupted  only  by  a  visit,  in  the 
*  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,'  from  the  ghost  of  the  lady  who  *  died  of  love 
and  green  apples'  in  the  old  Vam  Tassel  mansion,  etc. ;  but  our  pleasant  reminis- 
osnees  were  interrupted,  and  onr  feelings  ^  hurt,'  by  the  slighting  remarks  of  those 
Ttfrytown  farmers.  Agriculture  can  never  reach  any  great  perfection,  we  fear,  along 
the  line  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  between  Dobb  his  Ferry  and  '  Sunnyside  Cottage.' 
The  ftnners  are  too  conceited — too  much  wedded  to  old  observances.  .  .  .  '  Wi 
HKNmtry  doctors,'  writes  a  friend,  '  have  to  be  dentists  as  well  as  druggists.  Our 
aaddle-bags  are  our  shops,  and  the  turnkey  a  daily  weapon.  A  few  days  ago  a 
hearty  young  woman  called,  with  another  like  her,  and  asked  me  to  puQ  a  tooth, 
which  with  much  reluctance  I  did,  and  with  less  reluctance  took  the  usual  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Her  companion,  pleased  with  the  operation,  said  she  had  a  tooth 
4hat  aometimes  ached,  and  she  would  like  to  have  it  out  now.    I  told  her  she  had 
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better  wait  till  it  aohed  again ;  but  she  and  no  ;  ahe  would  have  it  pvUed ;  and  ao  I 
took  it  out  She  promiaed  to  call  soon  and  bring  the  pay,  as  she  did  not  ezpeot  to 
have  her  tooth  drawn  when  she  came,  and  she  was  not  prepared  with  the  *■  quarter.' 
So,  a  day  or  two  after,  she  oaUed  and  offered  me  half  a  dollar ;  but  fortunately  I  had 
no  change,  and  she  said  it  made  no  difference,  for  I  could  just  take  it  out  in  pulling 
another  tooth,  which  she  knew  would  ache,  and  she  would  a  great  desl  rather  hara 
them  pulled  before  they  had  a  chance  to  ache.  So  I  took  out  another,  and  made  the 
change  V '  Was  n't  that  girl  a  phUosopheress,  and  would  n't  she  make  a  c^>ital 
martyr  ?  .  .  .  Rbabbr,  when  you  see  advertised  in  the  daily  journals  the  sale  by 
Messrs.  Bangs  and  Platt,  in  Broadway,  of  Bohn^o  Standard  Library  of  the  boot 
EnglUh  and  Foreign  Authoro^  go  you  straight  to  their  auction-rooms  and  purchase 
such  of  them  as  you  may  desire.  The  collection  is  rich,  and  the  editiona  are  of  the 
yery  best.  Beautifully  printed,  on  fine  linen  paper,  tastefully  bound,  in  many  in- 
stances luxuriously  illustrated ;  embracing  elegant  ancient  and  modem  dasmoa  in 
literature,  and  standard  works  in  biography,  history,  etc.,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a 
treasure  to  every  lover  of  good  reading.  There  is  one  work,  *  Lodob's  Portraita,'  in 
eight  volumes,  which  is  richly  worth  twice  the  small  sum  asked  for  it  The  engravings 
are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence.  Indeed  the  entire  series  is  eminently 
attractive ;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  signal  service  to  the  reading  public  in 
calling  attention  to  it  .  .  .  Thb  lines  entitled  *  Life  hath  Four  Seasono'*  com- 
mence very  well,  but  they  rather  ^  flat  out'  toward  and  after  the  middle.  These  two 
lining  stanaas,  however,  are  lively  and  felicitous  : 

*  Though  the  May  of  mv  life  is  fiMt  stealing  away, 

And  a  flower  or  two  naa  been  late  extirpated, 
Yet  why  should  I  grieve  in  my  soft  summer  day, 

And  flretfully  sigh  to  be  regenerated? 
No,  no ;  it  is  better  my  ear  to  deny, 

Than  listen  to  (T^nical,  snivelling  stories, 
And  gather  such  flowers  as  bloom  in  July, 

Than  go  about  weeping  for  May's  morning  g^rlea. 

'  As  a  boy  amid  bova  I  have  frolicked  and  toyed 

And  sported  ana  shouted  and  schemed  with  the  rest  of  'em ; 
And  now  since  those  days  have  been  fully  e^Joved, 

Egad !  why  at  last  Pm  a  man  with  the  rest  or  'em ! 
Then  a  sun  of  success  and  a  cloud  of  despair 

Divided  my  time  into  mere  equinoxes  *, 
But  now  in  life's  theatre  stop  me  who  dare 

From  taking  my  seat  at  my  ease  in  the  boxes  P 

*  I  WILL  send  you  soon,'  says  an  obliging  friend,  *■  a  nut  that  I  think  ia  worth  crack* 
ing,  even  at  your  *  Table,'  where  never  yet  was  found  a  shrivelled  kernel,  or  a  draught 
of  lees.'  Ah,  dear  Sir,  all  tastes  are  not  alike ;  and  we  feel  always,  when  reading; 
the  proof-sheeti  of  this  department  of  the  Knickbrbockbr,  that  there  are  *  many 
men  of  many  minds'  before  whom  our  unpremeditated  prattle  will  come  with  more- 
or  less  acceptance ;  that  one  will  ^  p'shaw !'  at  this,  while  another  may  smile  at  that  f. 
that  what  has  made  uo  laugh  may  have  no  such  effect  upon  the  risibles  of  another ; 
and  that  what  brought  the  water  to  our  own  eyes  may  perhaps  seem  mawkish  to 
many  a  reader.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  which  we  shall  always  be  indifferent;  and 
that  is,  the  censure  or  disapprobation  of  those  who  eschew  The  Common,  Why,  bless- 
your  heart,  ^  the  common'  constitutes  more  than  half  the  true  poetry  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  thing  which  we  are  doing  now,  for  instance — an  every-day  thing,  in  iaot; 
sitting  this  summer  morning  with  Lady  Kmick.  on  the  back-piaxza,  overhung  with 
grape-vines,  impervious  to  the  light  less  ih>m  their  broad  leaves  than  the  thiok-clua* 
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tering  bnnohei  of  the  lofloious  '  InbeDa'  which  profiuely  oyemm  the  wire-trellia,  erea 
beyond  the  tops  of  the  third-story  windows ;  looking  at  the  two  peach-trees  bending 
to  the  ground  with  their  autamn-promise ;  eye-selecting  from  a  goodly  Tariety  the 
flower  which  shall  adorn  the  button-hole  when  we  go  down  town ;  reading  the  while 
the  morning  '  Tribune*  or  '  Courier*  daOy  jonmals,  before  breakfast,  with  a  tame 
dove  looking  oyer  onr  shoulder  ^  cooing  and  '  speculating ;'  the  least  of  the  ^  wee  folk' 
toddling  with  her  nurse  along  the  flower-borders  below,  answering  the  morning  salu- 
tations of  her  little  brother  and  sisters  from  the  piaaaa ;  now  all  this  is  sufficiently 
oonomon, '  Gracious  knows ;'  but  it  is  nH  without  its  interest  to  ti#, '  any  how,'  if 
'I  is  *  common.'    .    .    .    Thb  lines  on  *  Niagara^*  beginning 

^Tkkmbndoui  torrent!  in  whose  awfVil  roar 
Nature's  voioe  is  heard  flrom  out  thy  dark  abyss,* 

will  hardly  pass  muster  *,  ^  leastways,  we  can't  print  'em.'  .  .  .  '  An  acute  arith- 
metician has  calculated  that  if  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Great-Britain  in  one  year 
had  been  worked  into  '  pig-tail'  half  an  inch  thick,  it  would  have  formed  a  line  ninety- 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long ;  enough  to  girdle  the  world 
nearly  four  times  I'  This  reminds  us  of  the  pseudo-political  economist,  who  from  a 
dose  calculation  ascertained  that  there  was  '  a  pair  and  a  half  of  average  breeches'  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  London ;  and  who  proposed  the  saving  and  ware- 
housing of  all  the  skewers  used  by  the  metropolitan  butchers  and  meat-purveyors, 
which,  it  had  been  demonstrated,  would  in  five  years  effect  a  saving  to  the  realm  of 
sufficient  timber  to  construct  a  national  vessel  of  war,  to  be  called  *  The  Royal  Skewer ^"^ 
which  should^  carry  terror  to  the  hearts  of  England's  foes!'  .  .  .  ^ThePoeVs  Heart* 
will  scarcely  do.  The  last  verse  might  arrest  attention,  as  being  less  forced,  lesa 
t  made-up,'  than  its  predecessors : 

*Thkh  let  each  sorrow  to  thy  sool 

Be  as  a  chastening  rod, 
That  when  the  angels  come  to  take 

Thy  yearning  sool  to  Goo, 
Thou  may^  review  thy  path  on  earth) 

Nor  wish  it  were  untrod : 
When  all  thy  songs  to  man  are  giveUf 

lliy  Ivre  in  death  unstrung, 
To  recollect  each  one  in  Heaven, 

Nor  would  it  were  unsung.* 

This  18  wen  expressed,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  previous  lines,  suggesting 

that  the  poet  should  seek 

( the  bright,  the  beautlftd,  the  true, 

Before — about — behind.' 

and  other  the  like  platitudes,  and  shows  that  the  writer  has  not  done  himself  jus- 
tice. .  .  .  An  entertaining  Philadelphia  correspondent  mentions  a  good  retort  which 
he  once  made  upon  an  acquaintance  whose  wont  it  was  to  go  around  the  city  ^  sherry- 
oobblerizing'  of  a  summer  morning,  and  who  in  winter  was  often  for  a  week  at  a  time 
in  a  ^  state  of  whiskeypunchiness :'  ^  He  was  once  very  angry  with  me :  I  said  to  him 
one  morning :  *  I  'm  going  to  *  make  a  raise'  soon,  and  as  you  are  to  be  the  means, 
for  civility's  sake  I  'U  tell  you  about  it,  though  it 's  not  essential.'  '  Well,'  growled 
my  friend,  ^  how  is  it?'  *■  Why  I  intend  getting  your  life  insured  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  tnaUng  you  a  present  of  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  whiskey  I  Tou  II 
drink  yourself  to  death  in  six  weeks  I'  Tou  never  saw  a  ^  madder'  man.'  Apropos, 
of  intemperance :  if  the  town-reader  would  see  a  vivid  representation  of  the  graduaUy 
progressive  steps  of  thb  great  vice,  and  parent  of  many  vioes,  let  them  visit  Babnum's 
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new  and  beautiful  theatre,  and  witness  the  popular  drama  now  being  enaeted 
ihere.  .  .  .  Ouft  excellent  friend  Hosmbe  accompanied  his  lines  on  '  The  Black- 
Bird'  with  the  following  characteristic  remarks :  *■  The  blackbird's  cheerful  whistie 
stealing  through  the  open  casement  suggested  the  foregoing.  Does  not  my  unpre- 
tending rhyme,  Old  Knick.,  recall  the  wild  pranks  and  gleeftil  shouts  of  boyhood  ?  Is 
not  a  spell  associated  with  the  common  bird  to  which  I  have  paid  an  indifferent  tribate, 
that  causes  you  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  ihe  lamented  dead, 

*  On  the  wlngB  of  remembranoe  my  soiil  is  away  V 

There  is  a  chord  in  my  heart  that  always  yibrates  to  the  mnmo  of  your  brother's 
▼erse.  It  was  rich  in  local  and  rural  imagery,  (e.  g.  his  *  October,'  ^  Song  of  May,' 
etc.)  It  caught  a  pensive  and  elegiac  note  from  the  waQ  of  autumn  or  pitilees  blast 
■of  winter ;  a  wild,  sweet  warble  from  the  bland  airs  of  spring-time,  and  a  delicious 
flow  from  the  murmuring  summer  wind.  I  know  that  a  clique  in  the  commonwealth 
of  letters  require  transcendental  stimulants  from  a  crazy  muse ;  but  /  like  poetry,  to 
use  another's  language,  *  that  has  the  smell  of  the  heather ;  the  very  rustle  of  the 
•crimson  heath-bell  in  the  gale.' '  .  .  .  Flbtohbe,  in  his  ^Travels  in  the  East,' 
remembers  hearing  on  one  occasion  that  a  Frank  was  asked  by  some  pasha  whether 
Europeans  put  rings  in  the  noses  of  their  women,  to  which  the  reply  was,  greatly  to 
his  excellency's  astonishment :  ^  Ko,  but  we  sometimes  insert  them  in  the  snouts  of 
our  pigs !'  .  .  .  Thbeb  is  something  very  touching  to  us  in  the  lines  ^My  Christian 
iVame.'    Who  is  their  author,  or  where  they  come  from,  we  know  not : 


-^Mt  Christisa  name— my  Christian  name, 

I  neyer  hear  it  now : 
None  haye  the  right  to  atter  it; 

*T  is  lost — I  know  not  how : 
Myworldly  name  the  world  speaJca  load ; 

Thank  God  for  well-earned  fame  I 
Bat  lilenoe  sits  at  my  cold  hearth  — 

I  haye  no  household  name. 

■*  My  Christian  name —my  Christian  name, 

It  has  an  uncouth  sound : 
My  mother  chose  it  out  of  those 

In  Bible  pages  found: 
Mother !  whose  accents  made  most  sweet 

What  else  I  held  in  shame, 
Dost  thou  yet  whisper  up  in  heaven 

My  poor,  lost  Christian  name  f 


*  I  had  a  dream  (or  yean.    One  yoioe 

Might  breathe  this  homely  word 
As  love  breathes :  I  had  swooned  with  Joy 

Hod  1  my  name  thus  heard ; 
O  dumb,  dumb  lips  I    O  crushed,  cmahed  heart  1 

O  grief,  past  pnde,  past  shame  1 
To  die — to  die,  and  nevm*  bear 

Thee  speak  my  Christian  name  I 

<  Oon  send  thee  bliss  I  Gon  send  me  rest! 

If  thou  with  footsteps  calm 
Shouldst  trace  mv  bluing  feet,  God  make 

To  thee  each  blood-drop  balm : 
Peace  to  these  pongs  I    Mothw  1  put  forth 

Thine  elder,  nolier  claim: 
And  the  first  word  I  hear  in  heayen 

May  be  my  Christian  name  I* 


^  Ah,  but  you  have  n't  heard  that  the  trustees  of  Grace-Church  are  building  a  chapel 
-for  the  poor,  where  you  can  go  every  Sunday  and  hear  preaching  for  nothing.'  This 
was  said  to  a  negro-barber  by  a  pompous  New-Yorker,  whom  he  held  at  the  time  by 
the  nose.  *'  Oh,  that 's  it,  is  it  ?'  replied  CurrBB ;  *  it 's  a  poor  church,  is  it  ?  Then 
I  s'pose  they  '11  have  a  poor  God  there,  a  poor  Saviocr,  and  a  poor  heaven ;  praps  a 
poor  hell !'  There  was  n't  any  thing  more  said  on  either  side.  It  is  dangerous  to  talk 
much  while  you  are  being  shaved.  Tou  may  get  cut  .  .  .  Vibuxtbmps  (pro- 
nounced by  some  people,  when  the  great  violinist  was  in  this  country, '  Vewx  Tempa^ 
but  by  those  who  ^  knew  how,'  *  Voo  Tawm,')  has  been  giving  concerts  at  Bretlau, 
How  Napolbon  rises  to  the  memory  at  the  mention  of  that  word !  Yes,  Sir-r-r ; 
and  yesterday,  hurrying  up  Hudson-street  to  dinner,  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  that 
arrested  our  quick  footsteps  ?  An  organ-grinder,  with  fantoccini  performing  on  a 
platform  (that  was  neither  Saybrook  nor  Buffiilo)  before  him.  Napolbon  was  there ; 
«nd  his  troops  were  defiling  before  him ;  and  as  he  sat  his  horse  like  a  centaur,  he 
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would  ever  and  anon  raise  his  field-glaas  to  his  eye,  and  survey  his  legions,  and  their 
movements  on  the  battle-field.    The  whole  artistioal  effect  was  oentred  in  the  *  Bm- 
peror  of  the  French ;'  and  he  was  what  his  country  and  his  own  valor  had  made 
him — '  himself  alone.'    ...    ^  En  pknshono,'  bb  Mr.  Wagstaff  would  say,'  writea 
a  new  contributor,  ^  I  saw,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knickbrbockse,  some  anecdotes 
of  a  preacher,  which  reminded  me  of  a  like  character  *  'way  down-east,'  in  the  state 
of  Maine.    On  one  occasion  he  was  endeavoring  to  give  his  congregation  a  specific 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Noah's  ark.    He  proceeded  to  tell  them  how  many  animals 
went  in  thereat,  beginning  with  the  smallest  kind,  and  going  up  through  the  varioua 
gradations  of  size  to  the  elephant ;  then  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Yes,  my  hearers,  and  the  gra-a-eat  wha-a-a-les  went  in,  bless  the  Lord  L 
and  there  was  room  enough  for  all  on  'em !    On  another  occasion  he  took  his  text 
from  Revelations,  sixth  chapter  and  fifth  verse :  *'  And  I  beheld,  and  lo !  a  black  horse ; 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.'    Unhappily,  in  reading 
the  text,  he  mistook  balances  for  ^  &e22otoses,'  and  went  on  to  describe  what  kind  of 
beDows  they  were.    '  These  bellowses,'  said  he,  ^  was  n't  the  bellowses  that  the  house- 
wife blows  the  fire  with ;  n'ither  was  they  like  them  which  the  blacksmith  uses ;  but 
they  was  God  Almighty^*  grea-a-a-t  eta-a-amal  bellow9e9,  that  he  blotD$  »inner9  into 
heU  with  /'    This  is  ttrictly  true :  and  if  any  one  of  your  readers  shall  doubt  its 
entire  authenticity,  refer  him  to  me.    My  name  and  address  accompany  this  note- 
let'    .    .   .    '  PxRcrvAL,'  writes  a  New-Haven  correspondent,  *  has  been  in  our  midst 
for  many  years.    He  is  with  us,  but  not  of  us.    His  extreme  sensativeness  unfits  him 
for  active  life.    Locked  up  in  his  room,  at  the  State  Hospital,  he  wears  out  his  ex- 
istence in  doing  nothing  that  the  world  knows  of;  occasionally  breaking  out  of  his 
den  to  wander  through  the  country  on  foot,  engrossed  in  geological  researches,  or  lost 
in  poetic  revery.    He  composes  only  to  destroy  his  compositions ;  and  thus  the  world 
loses  his  bright  thoughts.    I  recollect  many  years  ago  hearing  of  one,  and  perhaps 
the  sole  appearance,  of  Percival  in  open  society.    A  female  relative  of  mine  had 
Percival  for  a  private  tutor,  soon  after  he  graduated  at  Yale.    After  many  fruitless 
attempts,  she  prevailed  upon  hun  to  attend  a  party,  given  in  honor  of  her  birth-day. 
Tlie  poet  came,  and  hat  in  hand,  stalked  into  the  reception-room.     The  brilliant 
and  crowded  rooms  brought  back  all  the  bashfulness  which  he  had  previously  over- 
come.   He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  huge  gazeDe-eyes  rolling  rapidly  over  the  com- 
pany, until  he  trembled  in  every  nerve.    At  last,  marshalling  all  his  remaining  courage, 
he  gave  one  despeftte  leap  through  the  window,  and  *  coat-tails  streaming  in  the  air,' 
he  bade  &rewell  to  those  scenes  of  festive  mirth,  never  to  return.'  .  .  .  Nothing  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  this  country  excels  in  beauty  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  Long- 
fellow^o  ^ Evangeline f''  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed 
AND  Fields,  Boston.    The  engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution,  and  they  are  in  rich  profusion.    Altogether,  in  paper,  printing, 
and  illustrations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  ever  encountered.  .  .  Here 
is  a  felidtons  passage  from  a  quaint  old  English  author :  ^  Woman  was  not  drawn  from 
the  head  of  man,  that  she  should  be  ruled  by  him ;  she  was  not  drawn  from  beneath 
his  feet,  that  she  should  be  trampled  upon  by  him ;  but  she  was  drawn  teom  his  side, 
that  she  should  be  ever  near  him ;  from  under  his  arm,  that  she  should  be  protected 
by  him ;  and  nearest  his  heart,  that  she  should  be  the  object  of  his  affection.'  .  .  .  ^8i* 
Months  in  the  Gold  Jftnes'  is  the  title  of  a  very  entertaining  journal  of  a  three  years^ 
residenoe  in  Upper  and  Lower  California.    The  author  is  E.  Gould  Buffum,  Esq., 
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lieutenant  of  the  first  regiment  of  New- York  volunteers.  The  work  is  written  in 
an  easy,  natural  style,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  incident  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blan- 
CHARD,  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers.  .  .  .  Ir  Prof.  Grant's  theory  U  true,  we 
wish  it  might  please  Proyidknce  to  let  the  niggers'  taUs  grow  out  again  and  send 
'em  back  among  the  monkeys.  They  've  kept  congress  hard  at  work  at  nothing  for 
nearly  six  months.  .  .  .  Tbr  following  anecdote  is  related  in  a  foreign  journal. 
A  medical  student  of  Berlin  lately  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  lady 
at  whose  house  he  lodged ;  his  passion  was  warmly  returned,  and  the  lovers  swore 
«temal  fidelity  and  entered  into  a  promise  to  marry.  But  there  was  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  their  union,  in  the  &ct  of  the  lady  being  a  protestant  Christian,  and  the 
gentleman  a  Jew ;  and  both  professed  themselves  no  less  attached  to  their  respective 
ftith  than  to  each  other.  Business  called  the  youth  to  Breslan ;  and  when  he  had 
been  there  a  few  days,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mistress  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

*  Mt  BSAi  Frhnp  :  The  diflleolties  which  have  so  long  itood  in  the  way  of  our  marriage  hATe  at 
length  been  put  an  end  to,  and  by  the  intenrention  of  your  good  angel,  aa  yon  haye  so  often  called 
your  fldthftil  Minna,  who  yeeterday  became  a  Jeweea.' 

Scarcely  had  this  letter  been  despatched,  when  its  writer  received  one  from  her 
lover,  dated  Breslau,  and  to  the  following  effect : 

*  Mt  na Aft  Minna  :  The  olwtacle  which  presented  itself  to  om-  union,  In  the  unfortonate  dilferenoe 
In  oar  reUgiona  foiths,  no  longer  exists,  ana  I  shall  haaten  to  eompIeCe  oar  maioal  felicity.  I  yester- 
day  became  a  Christian  P  __ 

When  we  mentioned  in  these  pages  the  alledged  existence,  in  one  of  the  West- 
India  islands,  of  a  species  of  insect  which  took  root  and  was  the  nucleus  of  a  plant,  there 
were  many  who  did  n't  quite  believe  it.  But  read  the  following  from  the  Saint  Paul's 
(Minnesota)  Chronicle :  '  A  friend  left  at  our  office  a  few  days  since,  what  may  be  con- 
aidered,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  production  peculiar  to  Minnesota.  It  waa 
a  grub-worm,  apparentiy  of  the  ordinary  species,  from  the  head  of  which  had  sprouted 
a  plant  some  three  inches  in  length.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  life  had  become  ex- 
tinct, when  we  first  saw  it,  though  ^tality  clearly  existed  in  each  when  taken  out  of 
the  ground.  We  understand  this  species  of  production  is  not  unconunon  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Point  Douglass,  where  this  was  found.  The  weeds  springing  from  the  head 
of  the  worm  grow  to  the  hight  of  two  or  three  feet,  the  legs  of  the  insect  meantime 
extending  themselves  into  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  roots.  Animal  life  remains 
apparent  until  the  vegetable  shoot  above  ground  is  killed  by  a  change  of  season,  bat 
whether  a  crop  of  grubs  is  produced  in  the  way  of  seeds,  we  are  not  advised.  What 
can't  we  raise  in  Minnesota  7'  .  .  .  The  following  admirable  anecdote  is  from  a  re- 
cent volume  by  the  late  Sydney  Smith  : 

'  I HAVB  said  a  great  deal  about  prospect  and  IandsaH>o :  I  will  mention  an  action  or  twD«  which, 
appear  to  me  to  conrey  as  distinct  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  as  any  landscape  whatever.  A  liondon 
merchant,  who,  I  believe,  Is  still  allre,  while  he  was  in  the  countiy  with  a  mend  happened  to  men- 
tion  that  he  intended  the  next  year  to  bar  a  ticket  in  the  lottery;  his  friend  desired  ne  would  buy 
one  for  him  at  the  same  time,  which  of  course  was  very  willingly  agreed  to.  The  oonversation 
dropped,  the  ticket  never  arrived,  the  whole  affair  was  entirely  forgotten,  when  the  country  graiUe- 
man  received  information  that  the  ticket  purchased  for  him  by  his  friend  had  come  up  a  prize  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.    Upon  his  arrival  in  London  be  inquired  of  his  friend  where  he  nad  put 


the  ticket,  and  why  he  had  nut  informed  him  that  it  was  purchased.    *■  I  bought  them  both  the  same 

~>oth  into  a  ori 
tmguish  one  tick 
of  the  fortunate  ticket  more  than  you  V    *  why,  at  the  time  I  put  them  into  the  drawer  I  put  a  UtUe 


day,  mine  and  your  ticket,  and  I  flung  them  both  into  a  drawer  of  my  bureau,  and  never  thought  of 
them  afterward.*    *  But  how  do  you  distinguish  one  ticket  from  the  other  ?  and  why  am  I  the  holder 


mark  in  ink  upon  the  ticket  which  I  resolved  should  be  yours,  and  upon  redpenlng  the  drawer  I 
found  that  the  one  so  marked  was  the  fortunate  ticket.* 

*Now  this  action  appears  to  me  perfectly  beautlMl;  it  is  U  hea%  ideal  in  morals,  and  gives  that 
calm  yet  deep  emotion  of  pleaaore  which  every  one  so  easily  reoeivea  from  the  beauty  of  the  exte- 
rior world.* 


CUBA,    AND    THE    CUBANS; 

iOMPRlBING  A  HISTORY  OP  THE  ISLAND  OP  CUBAi  ITS  PRESENT  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
AND  DOMESTIC  CONDITION,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  ENGLAND 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT   THE   iUTHOR   OF   ^'LETTERS   FROM   CUBA.'' 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  important  statistics,  and  a  reply  to  Sefior 
Saco  on  Annexation,  translated  from  the  Spanish. ,  Also,  a  Map  of  the 
Island,  and  its  relative  situation  to  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.    One  volume,  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

x39  Nassafhstreetf  New  -  York  • 


Opinions  of  tlie  Preii. 

"  The  work  is  very  interMtiDj^  for  its  facts  and  sketchea,  and  roTeals  close  observation 
and  good  powen  of  description."  N,  F.  Evangelist. 

"  This  work  possesses  special  interest  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  will  be  snre 
to  attract  attention."  Balttmore  Patriot, 

"  This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  information ;  valuable,  too,  because  furnished 
by  one  who  evidently  understands  bis  subject,  and  has  had  access  to  sources  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  government  of  the  island  not  open  to  every  inquirer.  The  analysis 
of  Cuban  taxes  is  a  very  remarkable  document"  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"  The  book  is  well  written,  and  in  addition  to  its  valuable  statistical  matter,  contains 
many  sprightly  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Cuban  manners  and  society.'* 

Independent. 

**  The  chapter  on  public  grievances  is  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  many  facts  illus- 
tnting  the  terrible  oppression  to  which  the  Cubanoe  are  subject  When  we  read  over 
this  roll  of  atrocities,  we  do  not  wonder  that  some  persons  forget  law  and  order  in  their 
anxiety  to  do  good  to  the'people  of  the  island."  N.  Y.  Expreee. 

"  It  contains  large  stores  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  island  and  people,  and  is  written 
in  a  free,  pleasing  style,  so  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader."  Presbyterian. 

''This  is  a  work  of  great  interest  at  this  time,  and  the  opinions  of  the  author  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Cuba,  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader."  Baltimore  American. 

**  The  writer  of  the  book  before  us — thoroughly  informed,  dispassionate,  and  judicial 
in  bis  fairness— submits  the  issues  involved  to  the  common  understanding ;  not  by  argu- 
ments, but  by  simple  exhibition.  He  takes  no  side ;  he  is  no  partisan ;  he  is  only  a  wit- 
neai ;  and  it  is  in  all  adjudications  the  witneas  more  than  the  advocate  that  induces  and 
controls  decisionB."  N.  Y.  Trihunje. 

"  It  becomes. OS  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  Cubans,  and  to 
instruct  us  in  these  particulars,  and  all  other  thmgs  pertaining  to  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants,  the  volume  before  us  is  eminently  calculated."  Literary  American. 

"  It  is  certainly  saying  not  more  than  we  are  warranted  by  a  careful  study  and  consi- 
doratk>n  m  the  premises,  that  thi^  volume  embraces  more  solid  knowledge  respecting  the 
•abject,  and  pertinent  to  the  issues  now  connected  with  it,  than  all  other  books  together 
that  have  appeared  in  regard  to  Cuba  in  the  Englieh  language." 

N.  y.  Courier  Ofisi  Eneutrer^ 
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THE 

ILLUSTRATED  DOMESTIC  DIDLE, 

NOW  PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBERS,  ON  THE  FIRST  AND 

FIFTEENTH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 

In  addition  to  the  authorized  ver8U)n,  this  edition  of  the  Bible  con- 
tains seven  hundred  Illustrations^  three  steel  Maps,  very  full  Refe- 
rences, Reflections,  Notes,  Questions,  Dates  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Family  Record*  Chronological  Order,  &c. 

We  give  a  few 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEE88. 

*  It  strikes  us  as  better  fitted  to  its  sphere  than  any  other  nmilar  work.  We  have 
great  pleasare  in  commending  it  to  the  notice  of  oar  readers.'        N.  Y.  Reeorder. 

^  We  hope  the  Domestic  Bible  will  be  generally  introduced  into  American  families.' 

N.  Y.  Independent, 
'  This  edition  of  the  Bible  appears  to  combine  a  greater  amoant  of  needful  inform»- 
tion,  judicious  comment  and  help,  than  any  one  we  know  of  equal  size.' 

N.  Y.  Evangelist, 

'It  is  a  work  which,  for 'the  beauty  of  its  execution  and  the  condensed  variety  of 
its  contents,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of  American  families.' 

JV.  y.  Tribune, 

'  We  like  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  book  will  not  be  too  large 
for  convenience^  of  just  about  the  right  size  for  every-day  use,  and  yet  large  enough 
for  good  typo,  notes,  illustrations,  &c.'  'UalloioeU  {Me.)  Gazette. 

'  We  cheerfully  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  Family  Bibles  that  has  appeared.' 

Christian  {PhUa.)  Obeervtr. 

To  be  completed  in  twenty-five  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 

Address,  post  paid,  S.  HUESTON,  139  Nassau^treet. 
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Mr.  IsRASL  E.  Jamks,  for  the  Sootbern  and  South-western  8tatei.  aMiated  by  Jajtbs  K.  Wiiip> 
puc,  Wk.  H.  Wnlo,  O.  H.  p.  Stkk,  John  B.  Wxlo,  T.  S.  Watssman,  John  Coixwa,  James 
Dsaamo,  Isaac  T.  Outcr,  and  R.  8.  jAMsa. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Jambs  for  the  Westeni  States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin*  assisted  by  James  R.  Smith 
T.  DsfiT,  T.  OAsoiNsa  Swini  and  F.  J.  Hawss,  John  W.  Armstbono,  Jasssn  Tatlbb 
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EDITED  BT  LEWIS  OAlXORD  CLARE. 


Tbis  It  pronoQDced,  b  j  the  press  of  America  and  England, '  the  beat  Magazine  in  Ameriea.'  It 
has  now  completed  its  thirtf-Jlfik  vohme,  and  in  its  list  of  npieard  of  a  kundrtd  euntrihutert^  are  foimd 
^e  names  of  every  distingnished  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  seTeral  equally  pronal- 
nent  of  Great  Britan,  Turkey,  Sweden,  etc.  A  new  Tolame  will  eommeoce  with  the  first  day 
of  July,  1650.  The  following  notices  of  the  KiticKsaBocKia  are  from  the  American  and 
English  press,  to  which  might  be  added  hundreds  of  others. 

*Ths  last  KiviciccaBociccB  »  exceedinfrly  good.  Some  of  the  articlei  are  worthy  of  BljlCVWW^d's 
palmiest  dayi.  The  Edit&r*§  TmhU  is  in  Mr.  Cxjuut's  happiest  vein;  varied  .and  racy  in  a  remarliable 
degree.'— /f««B-rsrJ(  C«sisi«rcial  ^dvcrCtscr. 

*  The  KNicxxaBOCKBa  neems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advancet  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  iaonthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'— AaCtenal  InUUigtme^, 

"The  Knickebbockbe  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  competi- 
tion  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'—-  ^Ooay  Argus. 

*Thb  KNJCKBABocKsa  Maoazimb  is  now  beyond  a  question  tils  magazine  of  the  country.  Whoever 
wishes  his  money's  worth,  aod  something  over,  let  him  subscribe  now  to  *  Old  KiciCK,'  and  our  word  for 
it,  tbe  Editor's  Table  aloiie  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.  It  is  not  a  periodical  to  be  lightly 
glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  forms  a  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A  set  of  the  KKXCKKa- 
BOcxca,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is  more  consulted  (so  the 
librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work.'— Jffosten  Dailf  TratuenpL 

The  Lordon  ExAimnau — *  This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
StidesL  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  <tf  isaita- 
tion  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

Vomon  *MoBifivo  CRaoNTC]:.E.— *  Judghig  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting^  in- 
strnctive  and  amusing.' 


BEDUOTION  IN  PUOB  TO  OLUBS. 

The  publisher  has  determined  to  do  every  thine  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Knickerbocker  ^tbln 
the  means  of  all,  and  invites  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  circulating  fhe  ftcst 
^sMrieon  literstare,  to  the  following  terms  to  clubs,  viz  : 

For  five  copies  sent  to  one  address,  the  price  will  be    $20  00 

u     ten     "  "  "  "  35  00 

"  twenty "  "  "  "  60  00 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited  and  requested  to  act  as  agents.    INi  all 

Uiose  who  may  intorest  ihemf  elves  in  getting  up  clubs,  we  will  send  a  copy  ./^  so  long  as  they 

keep  up,  and  remit  regularly  the  yearly  payment 

T«  tbe  Mabecrlbcm  and  all  iaterested  in  mur  ITark. 

The  publisher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have  manifiMrted 
ttieir  unabated  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sendinff  subscribers.  Qidte  a  number  have  done 
so,  and  no  doubt  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  list  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  further  inducement  for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  that  no  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  our  pages  will  prove  that  cmr  readers 
will  receive  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  benefit  flrom  our  increased  means  as  we  could  expect  our- 
selves. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOOKER  MAGAZINE. 

EfrrsarBisiifo,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  to  proevre 
subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  competent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  refetteees, 
the  most  liberal  terms  wUl  be  allowed.  Apply,  pott  ptdd^  to  SAMUEL  HUESTON,  139  Nassau-street. 

QREAT  INDUCCMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

roua  TEABS  roa  tew  dollabb. 

Thb  undersigned  win  give  the  yohraies  of  the  Knickerbocker  for  the  years  1847,  '48,  *49,  and 
*5Q^  to  all  pwBons  who  wOl remit  to  him  ten  doOars,  in  funds  currentin  this  city. 


Back  Volumes  or  Kumbers  supplied,  and  a  complete  set  for  sale. 

Specimen  Kumbers  sent  free  of  charge  on  application,  jwsc  paid. 

Tbbmb— #5  per  annum  in  advance.    AH  remittances  must  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  PnbUsher, 

139  Nassau-st,reet,lfew-Tork. 
Otra  Exchange  papers  will  do  us  a  special  fhvor  by  copying  the  above. 
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ORIGINAL      PAPERS. 


Akt.  I.    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY:  IN  THREE  PAKTS.    Part  Sicoms 9Qft 

IL    THE  ESUGRANTS:  ILLUSTRATING  A  PICTURE, 813 

m.    STANZAS:  THE  SABBATH-BELL, 314 

IV.    A  NOVEL  IN  A  NUT-SHELL.    By  th«  Gompcrsationalist, 315 

V.    AN  EPIGRAM, 231 

TL    THE  YOUNG  ROMANCER.    Bt  Mrs.  C.  W.  Diirifigoif, 338 

VIL    A  WALK  DC  A  CHURCH- YARD.    Bt  an  Old  Coiitribvtor, 333 

VUL    SONNET:  THE  SEA-SHELL'S  MURMUR, 337 

DL    THE  WIDOW'S  REPROOF.     By  ^Grktta,* 338 

X.    A  DAY  AT  UnCA  :  OR  THE  FIRST  HOUSE-WARMING.    By  A.  B.  Johkiom,  .  94D 

XL    MEMORY:  THE  GLEANER.    By  Carl  Liitlby, 3S0 

Xn.    SONNET:  *NEVER  SURRENDERS,' 3SS 

XIIL    A  WALK  IN  THE  COUNTRY.    By  'Paitbl,' 8S3 

XIV.    STANZAS, 388 

XV.    THE  DEAREST  FRIEND  OF  MAN.    By  Willlik  H.  Arthom, 383 

XVL    THE  MINSTREL  OF  THE  » WORKING-ROOMS.'     By  a  Nkw  CoifTRuuroR,    .  265 

XVn.    HISTORY  OF  MANSOUL.     By  St.  Bkrrard, 297 

XVin.    SONNET  ON  RECEIVING  A  BOUQUET.     By  R.  S.  Cbiltom, 288 

XIX.    THE  DEAD  HEART.     By  Carolimk  CaciRBRo', 268 

xx.  lines:  freedom, 273 

Literary  Notices  : 

1.  el  puchero:  or  a  mixed  dish  from  mexico, 274 

8.  srubbs*  calendar :  or  the  fatal  boots 277 

3.    RURAL  HOURS.    By  a  Lady, 878 

4.  europe,  paot  and  present, 872 

Editor's  Table: 

L    original  SKETCHES  BY  THE  LATE  SYDNEY  SMITH, S8D 

2L    GOSSIP  WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS, 987 

L  The  latr  Wiluam  Oiborr,  Prirtkr.  2.  Wbitkrr  Scbrkry  or  Nbw-Yorx. 
3.  Arkcdotb  or  a  Ska-Captair.  4.  A  Hymh  to  Nature.  5.  Prbcocioub  Spb- 
ciMBR  or  *YouRo  Ambrica.'  6.  Death  op  President  Taylor:  Elboulc 
Starzas,  by  Robert  S.  Chiltor,  Esq.  7.  Arbcdote  or  Presidbrt  Dwiobt. 
8.  A  Trip  or  the  Erie  Rail-Road:  Birohahptor:  the  Phsrix  Hotel:  Clip^ 
tor  Hall.  Q.  Sorret  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.  10.  The  *  Lewis  House,'  Biro- 
hahptor: Mr.  Kricxerbocker:  ar  Irish  Blurder.  11.  'Kalmia,'  Hor.  Mr. 
Cahbrelero's  Cocrtry-Seat.  12.  Scene  at  ^  Srraropirt.'  13.  A  Jackass 
Law  Case:  Illustrated.  14.  View  proh  ^Prospect  Movntair,' rear  Birg- 
HAMPTOR.  15.  The  Amateur  Nurse  ard  Urdertaker.  18.  Leaving  Biho- 
hampton:  Trip  to  Owkoo  or  thr  Locomotite.  17.  Oweoo:  Visit  to  Gler 
Mary.    18.  Misplaced  Appectiom.    19.  ^Castle  Kerilworth:'  a  hbw  Hotel 

AT  THE  HiGHLaRDS  OP  NevERBIRK.  2U.  LirEB  BY  A  SOR  TO  A  MOTBER  WHO 
DIRD  IR  OIVIRO  HIM   BiRTH.      21.    LeAYIRO  OwEOO  :   TrIP  TO  ItHACA  ARD  DOWN 

Cayuga  Lake.  22.  Syracuse  Art-Urior  :  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Paiktbr  :  Mr. 
Clute,  the  Sculptor.  93.  A  Visit  to  Auburr:  tbb  State-Prisor  :  ar  Es- 
cape: A  ^LiviRG  Tomb.'  24.  ^  Willowbrook,'  the  Country  Residerce  op 
E.  T.  Tbroop  Martir,  Esq.    25.  Mr.  Barnum's  Enterprise:    M'lle  Jerry 

LiRD,  ARD  HER   *  WELCOME  TO   AMERICA :'    A    PrIBE  CANDIDATE,   WITH  A   SMALL 

^Specimer.'  28.  Syracuse:  Rust's  Syracuse  Hotel.  27.  ^Messira  SpRiROsf 
Arecdote  op  a  *  Wall-Flower'  at  a  Country  Ball.  28.  A  Visit  to  Oror- 
DAOA  Academy  :  Remiriscerceb  op  the  Past.  29.  A  Victim  op  a  Syracuse 
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VUICBSB     TWO 


The  sun  is  the  g^eat  central  source  of  heat,  as  well  as  gravity.  The 
Tast  and  mysterious  power  it  exerts  in  holding  the  distant  planets  in 
their  orbits  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  influence  of  its  rays  on  the 
complex  machinery  by  which  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  regulated, 
and  the  uniform  action  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  lire  main- 
tained. By  it  the  winds  are  produced,  and  the  heavens  kindled  with 
those  electric  displays,  which,  like  all  other  fearful  agents,  perform  in- 
dispensable offices  in  the  economy  of  nature.  By  the  vivi^ng  action 
of  the  sun,  vegetable  life  is  sustained,  and  upon  it  animal  life  depends. 
Under  its  influence  the  sea  circulates  in  the  form  of  vapor,  supplying 
water  to  the  continental  element.  The  temperature  of  any  part  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce  depends  mainly  on  its  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  If  th& 
sun  remain  longer  above  the  horizon  of  any  place  than  below  it,  its  tem- 
pei^ture  will  increase,  and  the  reverse  is  sdso  true.  We  are  nearer 
the  sun  during  the  winter  than  we  are  during  the  summer ;  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  does  not  therefore  depend  on 
proximity  to  the  sun ;  but  in  the  time  the  terrestrial  surface  is  exposed 
to  its  rays,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  received,  whether  verti- 
cally or  obliquely.  During  our  near  approach  to  the  sun,  (for  the  earth 
is  about  one-twenty-ninth  of  its  whole  distance  from  the  sun  nearer  ta 
it  during  its  perihelian  than  it  is  during  its  aphelian,)  its  velocity  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  square  of  its  distance.  It 
is  this  increased  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  when  at  its  perihelian, 
that  protects  us  from  the  excess  of  heat  which  our  comparatively  near 
approach  to  the  sun  would  otherwise  expose  us. 

*  Were  it  not  for  this,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, '  the  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit  would  materially  influence  the  transition  of  the  seasons.    The 
fluctuation  of  distance  amounts  to  nearly  one-thirtieth  of  its  mean  quan- 
tity, and,  consequently,  the  fluctuation  in  the  sun's  direct  heating  power 
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to  double  tbis,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  whoie.  Now  the  perihelian  of 
the  orbit  is  situated  nearly  at  the  place  of  the  northern  winter  solstice ; 
so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  compensation  we  have  just  described,  the 
effect  would  be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  of  summer  and  winter  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  to  moderate  it  in  the  northern ;  thus  pro- 
ducing a  more  violent  alternation  of  climate  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and 
an  approach  to  perpetual  spring  in  the  other.  As  it  is,  however,  no 
such  inequality  subsists,  but  an  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  heat 
and  light  is  accorded  to  both.' 

We  have  seen  how  the  seasons  depend  on  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  its  orbit ;  but  the  influence  of  this  inclination  would  b» 
partially  defeated  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  were  it  not  for  that 
law  of  gravity,  by  which  the  velocity  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  one-fifteenth  increase  of 
solar  heat,  which,  without  some  compensation,  would  seriously  aggra- 
vate the  sufferings  of  all  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  is  thus  avoided 
by  the  increased  angular  velocity.  But  the  proportion  and  distribution 
of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  our  globe  contribute  to  the  general  result. 
Professor  Dove  has  shown  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
earth's  surface  is  considerably  greater  in  June  than  it  is  in  December. 
The  line  of  the  sun  during  its  perihelian,  passes  overland  less  than  one- 
fiixtb  part  of  its  course^  the  remainder  it  passes  over  water.  This  ar- 
rangement has  a  very  material  effect  on  the  mean  heat,  as  shown  by  the 
professor.  Land,  as  we  shall  see  hereafler,  radiates  the  sokr  heat  into 
the  atmosphere,  much  more  rapidly  than  water.  Water  absorbs  most 
of  all  it  receives,  while  the  land  radiates  it  back  into  space.  If  this  ar- 
rangement had  been  reversed,  the  proportion  of  land  being  the  greatest 
under  the  sun's  line,  during  its  perihelion,  the  whole  climate  must  have 
been  different. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  one-sixth  of  land  thus  exposed,  lies  in  Africa. 
The  streams  of  warm  air  generated  by  the  sun  when  passing  over  this 
part,  have  at  some  points,  only  a  short  space  to  pass  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  where  this  sea  is  broadest  it  weakens  the  heatine  power  of 
the  south  winds  so  little  that  they  are  felt  as  a  hot  sirocco  mrough  all 
Italy  up  to  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  westerly  parts  of  Asia  to  the  mid- 
dle degree  of  latitude,  are  warmed  in  the  same  way,  and  especially  the 
East  Indian  peninsula. 

The  mild  climate  of  Western  Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  same  cause.  From  the  immense  influence  of  this  one- 
sixth  of  land,  we  can  calculate  with  a  de^ee  of  certainty,  how  indis- 
pensably necessary  is  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water.  Here 
under  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator,  water  has  a  cooling  effect. 
It  absorbs  the  heat  and  thus  secures  the  atmosphere  from  that  excess, 
which  the  land  if  it  predominated,  would  produce  by  radiation.  The 
evaporation  of  the  water  also  contributes  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
sun  s  rays  by  the  mists  and  clouds  which  it  produces.  In  the  operation 
of  these  laws,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  intimate  relation  and 
mutual  dependence  of  the  various  agents  in  nature.  No  one  can  be 
changed  without  affecting  the  whole.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
and  local  climates,  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  different  vegetables 
and  plants,  and  to  the  full  development  of  man  himself,  depend  on  the 
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harmonious  action  and  reaction  of  the  yarious  complex  physical  laws ; 
on  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth ;  its  axis  and  diurnal  and  annual 
motion ;  the  depth,  pressure  and  expansive  power  of  the  atmosphere ; 
division,  distribution  and  configuration  of  the  continents ;  the  terrestrial 
relie&,  and  the  properties  of  the  oceanic  element. 

The  ocean  supplies  the  vapor  by  which  the  continents  are  watered ; 
bat  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  of  its  saline  contents,  the  amount  of 
vdpor  given  off,  would  be  much  g^reater  than  it  is ;  sufficiently  great 
perhaps  to  change  the  character  of  the  whole  atmosphere ;  and  hence 
the  laws  of  life.  The  saline  contents  diminish  the  tendency  to  throw 
off  vapor,  and  also  lower  the  point  of  congelation,  and  therefore  tend 
to  keep  the  seas  liquid.  Experiments  were  made  by  Bladb,  Kisroan 
and  Doctor  Traille,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  different 
places  in  the  ocean,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  saline  contents  in- 
creased gradually  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator.  It  has  been  as- 
•certained,  however,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  salt  is  found  in  the 
parallels  of  the  twenty-second  degree  north  latitude  and  the  seventeenth 
degree  south  latitude.  In  this,  as  before  observed,  there  is  a  singular 
agreement  with  the  highest  terrestrial  elevations.  Here  is  an  agent 
almost  concealed,  but  not  less  important  than  those  stupenduous  conti- 
nental reliefs  which  act  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination  and  feelings  of 
man. 

The  ocean  supplies  the  vapors,  the  vnnds  bear  them  over  the  conti- 
nents, and  the  mountain-chains,  forcing  them  up  into  the  higher  and  colder 
leffions,  act  as  condensers.  But  in  these  changes,  the  sun  is  the  great 
primary  agent,  by  it  the  winds  are  created,  and  the  vapors  distilled  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  after  performing  various  important 
offices  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  again  returned  to  the 
ocean  to  commence  anew  its  unceasing  circulation. 

The  oceanic  element  is  much  more  constant  in  its  temperature  than 
the  continental,  and  by  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  above 
it,  greatly  modifies  the  climate  of  the  latter.  Water  is  not  affected, 
either  by  heat  or  cold  to  the  same  degrees  with  the  solid  portion  of  the 

§lobe.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  less  susceptible  conductor ;  secondly, 
le  evaporation,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  rays,  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  sunace ;  and  thirdly,  the  unceas- 
ing motion  and  exchange  which  is  kept  up  between  the  upper  and  lower 
strata,  by  which  the  heat  or  cold,  as  it  may  be,  is  communicated  to  its 
whole  mass,  causes  a  more  gradual  change  of  temperature ;  while  its 
depth  prevents  extremes  of  any  kind.  The  daily  illumination  of  the 
mat  warms  the  ground  to  a  very  limited  depth ;  while  the  same  quan- 
tity of  heat  will  penetrate,  though  with  a  decreasing  intensity,  many 
fadioms  of  water ;  thus  the  line  of  invariable  temperature  under  the 
equator,  is  seven  diousand  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  In  the 
fenkier  instance  the  heat  is  condensed,  in  the  latter  diffused  through  the 
wlible  mass.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the  difference  between  the 
heat  thus  communicated,  is  as  one  to  one  hundred.  And  it  is  owing  to 
tihese  laws,  together  with  the  greater  transparency  of  the  continental 
attnosphere,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  by  which 
radiation  is  favored,  thbt  the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  water. 
These  differently  heated  sur&ces  have  a  proportionate  effect  on  the 
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atmosphere  above  them.  Water  gives  out  but  little  heat  by  radiadoQ 
while  the  land  radiates  the  heat  it  receives  freely  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  change  of  temperature  caused  by  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  is  owing  to  this  &ct.  The  difference  in  the  heat  radiated, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  one ;  that  is,  there  are  thirty  times  lesft 
radiated  by  the  water  than  by  the  surrounding  land.  It  is  to  this  diur- 
nal atmospheric  disturbance,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  local  winds 
and  pleasant  sea  breezes.  But  the  evaporation  of  the  water  acts  more 
freely  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  than  its  radiation  does.  Thus  the 
oceanic  element  moderates  both  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  adjoining  land ; 
and  tends  generally  to  equalize  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

These  two  elements,  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  unequally  distributed,  and  come  in  contact  at  their  margins 
only.  Another  element,  therefore,  is  required  to  effect  the  exchange 
between  them.  The  atmosphere  is  the  medium,  and  the  winds,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  result  from  the  disturbance  of  its  equilibrium,  are  the 
agents  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  heated  portions  of  air,  be- 
coming lighter,  rise,  while  the  colder  currents  rush  in  to  take  their 
place,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  differently-heated  particles  of  water 
m  the  ocean.  This  motion  produces  the  wmds,  which  are  more  or  less 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  This 
law  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  by  partially  opening  the  door  of  a 
heated  apartment  communicating  with  a  cold  space,  and  holding  a  burn- 
ing taper  to  the  crevice  or  opening.  If  held  at  the  top,  the  outward 
direction  of  the  flame  will  indicate  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air 
passing  from  the  apartment  into  the  cooler  atmosphere.  If  you  move 
the  taper  down  the  flame  will  become  more  and  more  upright,  until, 
at  the  middle  of  the  height,  it  will  cease  to  be  affected  by  any  motion, 
and  burn  as  in  a  perfect  calm.  If  now  you  continue  to  move  it  down, 
the  flame  will  be  driven  inward ;  thus  showing  that  the  heated  air 
ascends  and  flows  out  of  the  top,  while  the  colder  air  enters  at  the 
bottom.  Hence  the  caution  of  many  persons  in  opening  the  upper 
part  of  their  windows,  or  in  pulling  them  down  instead  of  up  when 
their  apartment  is  too  warm. 

This  exchange  is  carried  on  between  the  tropical,  temperate  and 
polar  regions.  The  temperature  of  the  tropics  is  always  higher  than 
that  of  other  portions  of  the  globe  ;  hence  the  air  is  constantly  ascend- 
ing, while  the  heavier  and  colder  particles  of  the  north  rush  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  interchange  of  air  between  the  un- 
equally heated  sections  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  winds  result  from 
these  laws  of  temperature ;  but  the  permanent  and  regular  currents,, 
however  dependant  on  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  are  governed 
in  their  direction  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  parts,  which  difference  in  the 
velocity  is  the  consequence  of  the  elliptical  fig^ure  of  the  earth.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  trade-winds  and  monsoons.  These  winds,  so  im- 
portant to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world,  are  produced  like  alL 
others,  but  the  disturbances  in  their  case  are  regular,  depending  on; 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  unequally-exposed  portions  of  the  earth's^ 
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8or&ce.  Here  again  we  discover  the  importance  of  the  elliptical  form 
of  our  planet  These  winds  are  not  only  created  by  the  unequal  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  which  it  causes,  but  their  direction  is  determined  by 
the  different  velocities  which  result  from  it.  If  the  polar  and  equato- 
rial velocities  were  equal,  these  currents  would  be  simply  north  and 
south  winds ;  but  the  unequal  velocity  changes  them  into  a  north-west 
and  south-west  direction.  The  equatorial  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
&ce  has  a  much  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  the  polar ;  the  polar 
currents,  therefore,  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  equatorial  motion. 
Thus  the  direction  of  the  north  polar  current  is  changed  to  the  south- 
west, and  that  of  the  south-pole  to  the  noith-west.  The  same  cause 
changes  the  direction  of  the  upper  or  equatorial  currents  to  the  north- 
east and  south-east.  They  arrive  at  the  north  and  south  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  earth's  surface  has  at  those  points,  and  are  therefore 
in  advance  of  its  motion.  To  this  fact  we  are  mdebted  for  the  westerly 
winds  of  the  North  Atlantic 

The  beneficial  influences  of  these  regular  currents,  and  of  the  winds 
generally,  cannot  be  estimated.  Gratuitous  accounts  of  the  imaginary 
and  wonderful,  such  as  Doctor  Thompson  has  interwoven  with  his  more 
serious  labors,  are  wholly  unnecessary  to  excite  a  proper  decree  of 
interest  in  them  ;  and  while  such  accounts  amuse  and  perhaps  mterest 
the  general  reader,  they  in  some  degree  retard  the  progress  of  science. 
The  winds  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  dis- 
turbance of  which  they  depend ;  distribute  the  vapor  oi  the  ocean ; 
protect  the  tropics  from  the  intense  heat  to  which  those  regions  are 
exposed,  and  by  conveying  the  heated  air  and  vapor  north,  greatly 
modify  the  climate  there.  In  fact,  they  effect  all  the  exchanges,  and 
carry  out  all  the  compensations  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  By  them 
the  burning  climate  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  is  relieved  in  De- 
<»mber,  January  and  February,  when  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun.  During  these  months,  cold  currents  from  the  Indies  and  upper 
Asia  rush  in  to  relieve  these  reeions,  while  the  reverse  takes  place 
when  India  and  Asia  are  heated  by  the  burning  sun  of  the  northern 
summer  and  Africa  is  coofed  by  the  southern  winter.  The  winds  of 
the  west  and  south-west,  which  prevul  in  the  middle  latitudes,  sofken 
the  temperature  of  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
trade- winds,  sweeping  over  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean  from  the  Antarc- 
tic regions,  first  strike  the  coast  of  Chili  in  the  parallels  of  thirty-five 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  advance  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Parifia,  when  they  turn  suddenly  westward,  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass.  Thus,  as 
observed  by  Von  Humboldt  in  his  '  Aspects  of  Nature,'  *  the  temperar 
ture  of  the  Pacific  on  the  coast  near  Lima  is  sixty  degrees  two  minutes 
Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  same  latitude  out  of  the  current  it  is  seventy- 
nine  degrees  two  minutes  Fahrenheit  This  polar  current,  then,  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes  nineteen 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  a  very  considerable  effect 
on  the  climate  of  the  entire  continent  In  the  equatorial  regions^ 
where  the  course  of  the  temperature  and  winds  is  regular,  that  of  the 
Tains  is  equally  so ;  and  instead  of  seasons  of  temperature,  which  are 
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there  unknown,  the  inhabitants  draw  the  distinguishing  line  between, 
the  dry  and  rainy  seas^His.  Whenever  the  trade-wind  blows  with  itai 
wonted  regularity,  the  sky  preserves  a  constant  serenity  and  a  deep 
azure  blue,  especially  when  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere ; 
the  air  is  dry,  and  the  atmosphere  cloudless.  But  m  proportion  as  the 
sun  approaches  the  zenith  the  trade*wind  grows  irregular,  the  sky  as- 
sumes a  whitish  tint ;  it  becomes  overcast ;  clouds  appear,  and  sudden 
showers,  accompanied  with  fierce  storms,  ensue.' 

In  this  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  most  important  arrangement,, 
whatever  may  be  the  efiect  of  these  inundating  rains  in  engendering 
the  fevers  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject  When  we  recollect 
the  immense  influence  of  an  interposing  vapor  in  weakening  the  inten* 
sity  of  the  sun's  rays,  we  may  inquire  whether  the  thick  vapor  in  which 
they  are  enveloped,  at  the  time  when  the  solar  influence  is  greatest,, 
does  not  protect  them  from  dangers  to  be  dreaded  infinitely  more  than 
the  endemical  fevers,  however  &tal  they  may  be. 

It  is  not  in  this  only  that  these  rains  and  winds  are  indispensable, 
but  to  the  vegetable  world.  The  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays ;  it  is  ^erefore  always  more 
abundant  in  the  tropical  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegetation ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  almost 
inexhaustible  supplv  of  water  deposited  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons  ot* 
those  regions  by  dbe  annual  rains,  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  failure  of 
rain  in  the  temperate  climates  for  a  few  weeks  only  will  cause  the 
greatest  injury.  Who  has  not  often  seen  with  feelings  of  sadness  the 
parched  and  withered  vegetation  of  our  own  country,  in  seasons  oT 
drought,  and  watched  the  approaching  cloud  with  thankfulness  of  heart? 

Thus  we  see  the  importance  of  the  winds  in  eflecting  an  exchange - 
of  temperature  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  and  in  modir^ 
fying  the  various  climates  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  capacit}r  of  the  air 
were  greater  than  it  is,  its  temperature  would  be  less  easily  afiected 
by  the  solar  rays,  and  this  circulation,  so  essential  to  both  hemispheres, 
partially  if  not  entirely  destroyed ;  while,  if  the  capacity  for  heat  were 
less,  the  pleasant  and  refreshmg  winds,  so  important  in  knitting  toge> 
ther  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  bene- 
£cence,  would  become  the  most  fearfiil  agents  of  destruction.  There 
IS  indeed  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  multiplied  physical 
laws  with  which  man  has  made  himself  acquainted ;  a  perfect  and  vaor 
broken  chain,  extending  through  and  around  the  wide  domain  of  the 
infinite  Creator  ;  and  not  a  link  in  all  this  vast  chain  can  be  with- 
drawn  or  broken  without  a  fearful  disturbance  of  the  whole. 

The  winds  keep  up  the  circulation  in  the  atmosphere,  and  restore* 
its  equilibrium,  and  the  oceanic  currents,  which  in  some  degree  depend 
on  them,  perform  the  same  office  for  that  element.  By  these  currents 
the  exchange  of  warm  and  cold  water  firom  the  difierently-heated  re- 
gions is  efiected.  It  is  not  our  object  to  attempt  to  trace  these  or  any 
other  phenomena  to  their  primary  cause  fiirther  than  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  connect  them  together  and  show  the  mutual  adaptation  and 
concurrent  action  of  the  whole ;  much  less  do  we  desire  to  enter  on 
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'Mintvoverted  territory  fyr  the  parpose  of  disptttadon ;  but,  with  all  due 
fltespect  for  authority,  we  suggest  the  posaibLlily  that  too  much  import- 
ance has  been  given  to  the  unequal  temperatures  of  the  tropical  and 
polar  seas,  in  explaining  the  oceanic  currents.  Much,  undoubtedly,  is 
idue  to  the  general  tendency  of  fluids  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  but 
we  do  not  consider  this  '  the  more  profound  and  irresistible  cause.' 

If  the  rapidity  of  these  deep  currents  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
•motion  of  the  wmds,  they  must  result  from  some  cause  more  powerful 
than  that  by  which  the  winds  are  produced.  It  is  true  the  sun  has  a 
-most  powerful  influence  in  warming  the  oceans.  Under  the  equator, 
.the  line  of  constant  temperature  is  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  gulf  stream  maintains  its  elevated  temperature 
for  more  than  one  thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  But  the  atmos- 
phere is  more  elastic,  b  easier  affected  by  the  solar  rays,  receives  heat, 
not  only  from  the  rays  as  they  pass  through  it,  but  by  radiation  from 
the  earth.  The  water  loses  part  of  the  heat  it  receives  by  evaporation 
and  radiation,  while  the  depth  of  the  ocean  prevents  the  solar  rays  from 
penetrating  to  the  bottom.  Thus  the  line  of  constant  temperature  is 
at  variable  depths.  At  fifty-five  degrees  eighteen  minutes,  south  lati- 
tude, longitude  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  degrees  twenty  minutes, 
west.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  found  it  at  six  hundred  fathoms ;  at  forty-nine  de- 
grees seventeen  minutes,  south  latitude,  lonffitude  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  degrees  eighteen  minutes,  west,  it  sinks  to  nine  hundred 
fathoms ;  while  at  the  equator  the  same  diBtinguished  explorer  found 
it  at  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  fathoms.  From  these  examinations 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  belt  or  circle  around  the 
•eaith  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  obtains  throughout  its 
.entire  depth,  which  is  about  fifty-six  degrees  fourteen  minutes  latitude. 
This,  as  he  observes,  constitutes  a  neutral  ground.  That  portion  which 
is  heated  by  the  solar  rays  imparts  heat  to  the  under  layers  by  an  ex- 
change of  particles.  The  sun,  therefore,  cannot  act  so  powerfiilly  and 
promptly  on  the  oceanic  element  as  on  the  atmospheric.  If  then  these 
phenomena  result  from  the  same  cause,  (i.  e.,  a  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  two  elements,)  the  oceanic  currents  would  not  be  greater, 
more  poweriul  or  rapid,  than  the  atmospheric  currents.  But  they  are, 
and  therefore  must  have  '  a  more  profound  and  irresistible  cause'  than 
the  mere  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  For  these  reasons,  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  that  the  oceanic  currents 
depend  conjointly  upon  various  causes ;  on  the  tides ;  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  prevailing  winds ;  the  modifications  of  density  and  specific 
gravity  which  the  particles  of  water  undergo,  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ences in  the  temperature  and  in  the  relative  quantity  of  saline  contents 
at  different  latitudes  and  depths ;  and  lastly,  the  horary  variations  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  successively  propagated  from  east  to  west, 
and  occurring  with  such  regularity  in  the  tropics. 

These  currents  have  a  great  influence  on  the  continental  climates. 
The  climates  of  Chili  and  Peru  are,  as  we  have  observed,  considera- 
bly cooled  by  the  Antarctic  polar  current  of  wind ;  but  the  entire 
effect  is  the  joint  result  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents,  which 
rush  in  from  the  same  point    A  branch  of  the  equatorial  current,  after 
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passing  round  Guiana  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  forces  itself  in  between 
Cape  Catocbe  and  Cuba  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  after  making  tbe 
circuit  of  the  gulf,  passes  out  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  continues 
its  course  under  a  new  name  along  our  coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland, 
elevating  the  temperature  of  the  whole  coast.  This  current  is  deflected 
from  that  point  to  the  eastward,  and  finally  reaches  the  coast  of  Africa. 
A  portion  of  its  warm  waters  is  carried  to  western  Europe  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  there  contributes  to  soften  the  climate.  These  cur- 
rents are  ever  active,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  disturbed  waters 
through  which  they  pass.  Guided  by  some  irresistible  power,  they 
pursue  their  course  through  the  agitated  element  which  surrounds  thena, 
unmindful  of  the  storms  that  impede  their  progress,  but  cannot  defeat 
their  end. 

By  retracing  our  steps  we  shall  find  that  the  various  zones  of  the 
astronomical  climate  are  caused  by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  earth,  by 
reason  of  which  the  surface  is  unequally  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
•other  elements  of  course  contributing  to  the  result ;  and  that  the  iso- 
thermal, isocheminal  and  isotheral  lines  would  be  uniformly  parallel  to 
each  other  over  the  whole  terrestrial  sur&ce,  were  it  not  for  the  divi- 
sion, distribution  and  contour  of  the  continents,  their  mountains  or  re- 
liefs, and  the  unequal,  absorbing  and  radiating  powers  of  the  surface. 
But  as  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  large  sections  of  the  globe  depend  on 
these  special  provisions  for  the  advantages  which  their  location  other- 
wise would  have  denied  them,  we  find  they  have  been  provided  in  the 
arrangement  and  adaptations  of  the  fluid  and  solid  portions  of  the 
earth.  The  grand  object  contemplated  by  the  Infinite  Mind  is  stamped 
indelibly  on  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  particles,  however 
affected  by  the  laws  of  matter,  contribute  to  the  final  result  If  a  pla- 
teau is  necessary  to  water  the  valley,  it  rises  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Eternal.  If  the  geographical  form  and  position  of  a  continent  re- 
quire a  mountain-chain  to  condense  the  passing  vapor,  it  rises  also  at 
the  same  Almighty  bidding.  If  a  gulf  is  needed  to  modify  the  climate 
of  a  continent,  and  counteract  the  influence  of  the  terrestrial  reliefs, 
the  hills  are  rolled  back  and  the  g^lf  appears.  Can  it  be  said  that  all 
these  local  and  important  agents,  acting  so  harmoniouslv  with  the  mys- 
terious forces  that  pervade  the  universe,  are  the  offspring  of  chance  t 
that  the  terrestrial  reliefs,  acting  so  variously  on  the  local  climates,  on 
which  so  much  of  life  and  beauty  depend,  are  the  accidental  result  of 
indeterminate  internal  powers  ? 

The  mind  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  grandeur  of  any  single 
phenomenon,  however  impoitant,  as  it  is  by  the  harmonious  action  of 
different  and  apparently  conflicting  elements.  It  is  this  intimate  and 
indispensable  relation  which  exists  between  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
of  created  beines ;  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds ;  this 
action  and  reaction  upon  each  other,  by  which  the  end  is  accomplished ; 
and  the  special  provisions,  modifying  or  wholly  defeating  the  action  of 
general  laws,  where  the  interests  of  our  species  require  it,  that  tend 
most  strongly  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind  upward  to  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  tor  a  revelation  of  the  hidden  cause. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  general  result  of  the  division  of  the  earth's 
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surface  IdIo  zones  of  temperature,  we  shall  find  a  most  fkvorable  con- 
dition. The  torrid  zone  stretches  from  the  equator  to  the  tropics,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  seventy-seven  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  miles ;  the  temperate  zones,  extending  from  the  tropics  to  the 
polar  circles,  embrace  fifty  million  square  miles  in  each  hemisphere ; 
making  together  one  hundred  millions  of  square  miles.  This  area  em- 
braces at  least  three-fourths  of  the  continental  element  The  frozens 
contain  only  eight  millions  of  square  miles  each ;  and  even  this  small 
circle  is  inhabitable.  Owing  to  the  compensations  in  Sweden,  the 
cereals  are  cultivated  beyond  the  polar  circle.  Less  therefore  than 
one  eleventh  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  beyond  the  vivifying  influence 
of  the  solar  rays.  And  we  have  seen  how  small  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tinental mass  IS  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  when  at  its 
highest  point,  and  how  that  portion  is  partially  protected  by  the  inter- 
posing mists  and  clouds,  caused  by  a  rapid  evaporation ;  by  the  isolated 
mountain  peaks,  from  which  the  cold  air  rushes  down ;  the  general 
elevation ;  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  keeps  the  atmosphere 
more  humid,  and  cools  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  its  moisture  and 
shade.  It  appears  then,  from  the  view  we  have  taken,  that  the  powers 
by  which  the  continents  have  been  thrown  up  to  their  present  positions 
have  acted  uniformly  in  every  instance ;  that  the  local  reliefs  are  neces- 
sary where  they  are  found ;  that  the  astronomical  climates  have  been 
variously  modified  by  these  agents ;  and  that  the  elements  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  however  widely  separated  or  discordant  they 
may  appear ;  that  through  the  laws  of  expansion  and  contraction,  of 
beat  and  cold,  the  sea  cools  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  warms 
it  in  the  cold  temperate  and  frigid  zones ;  that  the  continents  are  nar 
row  and  greatly  elevated,  with  vast  isolated  peaks,  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  and  low  and  divided,  cut  up  by  bays  and  inland  seas,  in  the 
higher  latitudes ;  and  that  the  climates  depend  on  the  concurrent  action 
of  these  agents  or  elements.  One  irregular  dr  convulsive  motion  of 
the  mighty  upheaving  internal  power,  by  which  it  is  supposed  the  ter- 
restrial relicts  and  continental  elevations  have  been  produced,  would 
unsettle  the  physical  relations  which  exist,  and  more  or  less  disturb  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  varied  forces  of  nature. 


THE      EMIOBANT  8: 

IZ.XUSTBATXMO       A       rXOTUBB. 

Now  bright  beDUth  them  gleamed  the  sun-touched  Tale, 
And  jDst  discerned  the  cot  trom  whence  they  naaaed, 

When  staved  the  creaking  wheels,  and  slow  ana  pole 
Stepped  forth  the  sorrowing  emigrants,  to  cast 
Upon  the  home  they  left  one  gaze  —  the  last. 

The  graodsire  shaded  with  his  trembling  hand 
The  dim  eve  strained  upon  the  roof  he  reared ; 

The  son  but  looked,  and  bowed  himself  unmanned 
Upon  his  horse's  neck,  whose  rough  breast  ahared 

His  master^s  agony  ;  unlike  ihe  rest. 
The  wife  ga:^  tearless,  and  her  Influit  son 

Fokled  in  silence  to  her  tranquil  breast, 
As  If  she  felt,  wherever  doomed  to  roam. 
With  him  and  with  his  aire— a«r«  WMiM  «•  Amm. 
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THB        SABBATH        BILL. 


Hiku!  the Sabbaih bell k peiling 
On  the  wandering  morning  brMQ, 

And  aronnd  my  heart  ia  'V^irmg 
Old  and  pleaaant  memoriea. 

II. 

Hdy  Sabbatha,  long  ainee  taated, 
Bring  thy  rooaic  tonea  to  me ; 

Sacred  noora  that  I  have  waated 
Underneath  the  apreading  tree. 

irt. 

MeadowB  in  the  annahine  lyinff, 
Streoma  that  never  oeaaed  weir  g^ee^ 

And  the  foreat'a  gentle  aighing, 
Are  the  dreama  thou  bring^at  to  me- 

Come  npon  thy  joyona  ringing, 
O'er  the  hilla  and  valleya  borne, 

JttBt  the  aome  glad  muaio  winging, 
Jaat  the  aame  undonded  morn. 


Oh !  how  oft  a  Sabbath  rover 
Have  I  heard  thy  pasaing  boom, 

Where  the  purple  fielda  of  clover 
Spread  around  their  aummer  bloom  I 

TX. 

Where  the  ripplea,  gaily  dandng, 
On  the  meadow-Btreamlet  played, 

Or  the  golden  beams  came  glancing 
Through  the  openings  in  the  ahade. 

TII. 

How  my  spirit  longed  to  follow 
In  his  merry  gambols  there, 

Often  when  I  've  watched  the  swallow 
Sporting  in  the  summer  air ! 

▼IXX. 

When  I  saw  his  shadow  flitting 
Swift  across  the  sunny  floor. 

Or  beside  his  nest  was  sitting, 
In  the  sunlight  o'er  the  door. 

XX. 

But  thy  &r-off*  music  swelling. 
To  a  holier  thought  gave  birth, 

And  within  my  heart  waa  welling 
Thankf ulneaa  for  daya  on  earth. 
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These  the  Meoee  that  thon  art  bringing, 

Holy  Sabbath  bell !  tome; 
These  the  memories  thoa  art  flinging 

RooQd  the  path  that  leads  to  thee. 


XX. 


Home  of  early  hours,  rqxMing 
In  the  valley  bright  and  green, 

Where  the  bending  elms  unclosing 
Let  the  sunlight  on  the  stream : 


ZIZ. 


Thou  hast  ceased  thy  gentle  speaJiing, 
Yet  upon  my  charmM  ear 

Melodies  of  old  are  breaking ; 
Voioes  that  seem  ever  near. 


9.  U* 


i^T^^H^^*>  ^w^y  ♦^•w,  4cMW* 


A     NOVBL     IN     A     NXJT-SHBLL 


Is  tlie  gentle — apt  to  plesae  T 
Witty,  pretty,  leas  or  more  ? 

P*8haw!  what  fooUab  queetions  ttiese  I 
Is  abe  rich,  or  la  aha  poor  ? 


In  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  was  a  sophomore  of  C cdr 

legei  I  once  had  occasion  to  travel  through  P ,  a  large  New-S^ng- 

land  town,  on  my  route  to  my  alma  mater,  and  we  passed  the  large- 
school-house  just  as  the  girls  came  pouring  forth,  at  the  close  of  we 
afternoon  lessons.  The  stage  stopped  at  a  hotel  near,  and  I,  with  one 
or  two  others  of  about  my  own  appearance  and  calibre,  strolled  up  the 
street  to  take  a  look  at  them.  Boys  are  not  always  very  gentlemanly, 
nor  girls  ladylike ;  and  in  this  instance  the  bounds  of  good  manners 
were  certainly  overstepped.  There  was  one  young  lady  who  attracted 
my  attention  as  being  particularly  pretty,  and  in  an  effort  to  be  smart 
in  her  hearing,  I  said  to  my  companions  :  '  Behold  the  future  mothers 
of  the  land !' 

'  The  future  statesmen  and  orators !'  immediately  rejoined  one  of 
ihe  givls.    '  Lou.,  do  you  hear  those  impudent  fellows  V 

*  Yes,'  replied  Miss  Lou.,  who  was  the  one  to  whom  I  had  taken  a 
fimcy ;  and  turning  her  head,  she  said  with  g^eat  archness : 

*  Thk  green  young  saplings  which  we  aee, 

Advancing,  grow  to  treea ; 
Behold  I  how  rich  the  hiod  must  be 

To  bear  such  sproutB  aa  these  P 

Whereupon  they  all  laughed  merrily,  and  then  ran  away.  We  had 
paused  to  hear  her  speech,  but  they  gave  us  no  chance  to  answer ;  sp* 
«we  returned  to  the  hotel,  feeling  very  much  as  if  we  had  had  the  worst 
f(f  it.    But  that  graceful  form,  that  comical  expression,  and  above  liU, 
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that  bright  face,  haunted  me  for  weeks  after  I  returned  to  mj  studies, 
and  were  the  beau  ideal  of  many  a  sonnet  and  improvized  romance. 
In  truth,  I  never  forgot  her :  and  circumstances  in  after  years  brought 
to  my  knowledge  the  whole  history  of  her  who  was  my  boyhood's 
dream.  This  was  so  unlike  the  history  of  heroines  in  general,  that  I 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  written,  in  the  hope  that  the  events  of 
our  lives  may  benefit  others,  if  any  there  be  who  can  profit  by  their 
neighbors'  experience.  Indeed  I  sometimes  think  that  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  novels  and  tales  have  as  many,  if  not  more,  practical  fol- 
lowers than  the  sages  and  apostles  of  wisdooL 

Thus,  while  I  went  on  my  way,  musing  on  my  unknown  beauty, 
fancying  her  in  all  manner  of  romantic  situations — in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  by  the  side  of  precipices,  in  splendid  drawing-rooms,  in 
hair-breadth  escapes,  beset  with  unfit  suitors,  or  teazed  by  stingy  or 
tyrannical  (and  always  rich)  relations,  for  there  is  no  manner  of  situa- 
tion in  life  except  the  right  one  in  which  I  did  not  place  her — behold! 
she  went  on  her  way  to  her  home.  This  was  in  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure streets  of  the  t9wn,  in  a  very  mean,  unpainted,  little,  one-story 
house.  Here  she  seated  herself  upon  an  old  frame  of  a  chair,  with  a 
piece  of  skin  tied  in  it  for  a  bottom.  She  laid  the  slate  and  two  or 
three  books  she  had  carried  in  her  arms  on  the  floor  beside  her,  and 
•commenced  chatting  to  a  fat,  old,  hard-working  character  who  was 
there,  diligently  making  tea  and  johnny-cake  for  supper. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  girl,  <  as  we  came  from  school  we  saw  the  staee- 
passengers  getting  out,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  boys  going 
to  college.  We  said  something  about  them  which  I  think  the  fellows 
t>verheard,  for  they  turned  round  and  looked  ofier  us.' 

'  I  '11  warrant  you  made  a  grammet  at  them,'  said  the  mother ;  but 
the  ffirl  continued,  without  heeding  : 

*  I  wish  Tom  could  go  to  colleee.* 

'  Tom  go  to  college !'  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  laughing  at  the  idea. 
'  Yes,  why  not  ?     Tom  is  as  smart  a  boy  as  any  in  his  school : 

<  A  KAH  a  looomotiTe  is, 
Steam  raisiiig  every  boar ; 
And  Tom  within  that  head  of  hia 
Has  got  a  twelveJione  power. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  if  I  could  get  something  to  do,  maybe  we  both 
together  could  send  him.  I  should  so  love  to  see  Tom  a  gentleman  1' 
'  F'shaw,  gal !  your  wits  are  turned,  through  soing  to  school  If  I 
can  get  Tom  'prenticed  to  a  good  trade,  as  his  rather  was  before  him, 
he  '11  be  gentleman  enough  for  me.  But  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you 
would  set  about  getting  the  money.' 

*  Why,  you  know.  Aunt  Louisa  keeps  a  boarding-house  in  B 
Well  now,  mother,  if  you  would  give  me  all  the  money  I  could  make 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  other  odd  times,  by  helping  you,  I  think  I  could  get  enough  to  eo 
and  make  her  a  visit.  You  know  I  am  named  after  her :  perhaps  she 
would  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  something.    B is  a  large  place.' 

Here  Louisa  paused  a  moment.  In  truUi,  she  had  no  very  definite 
idea  of  what  she  wished  her  aunt  to  do  for  her ;  but  she  desired  greatly 
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to  make  her  a  yisit  Her  hope  by  day  and  her  dream  by  night  was, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain  for  herself  and  her  brother  a  station 
in  that  rank  of  life  from  which  poverty  now  deban-ed  them.  Once  at 
her  aunt's  house,  she  would  have  one  step  taken  on  the  ladder  of  her  . 
ambition.  Great  projects  are  never  bom  full-grown.  Like  every 
earthly  thing,  they  nave  their  infancy,  their  childhood,  their  youth,  and 
their  maturity,  and  death  arrests  them  at  any  stage. 

Meantime,  to  divert  her  mother  from  a  more  close  inauiry  until  her 
plans  should  be  fully  ripened,  she  related  a  number  of  histories  she 
had  read  of  men  who  had  become  distinguished,  from  the  humblest 
situations  in  life,  until  the  old  woman  was  quite  bewildered  with  what 
had  been  told  her ;  for  she  was  profoundly  ignorant,  not  being  able 
even  to  read.  Yet  she  was  one  who  had  been  cast  in  nature's  noblest 
mould ;  or,  to  speak  after  Doctor  Johnson's  celebrated  simile,  she  was 
a  most  beautiful  and  available  block  of  marble,  which  had  lain  unsought 
and  unfbund  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  poverty.  But  He  who  knoweth 
the  hiding-place  of  every  jewel  had  not  created  her  nor  her  great  soul 
in  vain,  although  but  the  widow  of  a  poor  mechanic,  and  reduced  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  two  children  by  taking  in  washing  and  iron- 
ing. Strong,  healthy,  and  cheerful  by  nature,  accustomed  always  to 
spend  what  she  earned,  and  as  she  earned  it,  she  had  no  idea  of  saving 
money,  nor  any  ability  to  calculate  the  amount  she  could  save.  Not 
so  Louisa ;  she  could  count,  and  she  could  calculate. 

Ignorant  people  have  very  little  notion  of  the  virtue  of  education  : 
but  Mrs.  Goldensoul  loved  her  children ;  they  were  her  pets.  When 
little,  it  had  been  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task  to  her  strong  nerves 
and  hardened  muscles  to  wash  and  dress  them  neat  and  clean ;  and 
when  so  washed  and  dressed,  she  behooved  to  have  some  object  for 
which  to  do  it.  School !  that  was  where  other  people's  children  went, 
and  it  appeared  a  very  fit  place  to  send  them  to  display  their  pretty 
frocks  and  faces ;  and  then  they  looked  so  sweet,  walking  off  together, 
that  it  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  send  them  just  to  see  them  go. 
In  process  of  time  the  children  began  to  have  their  little  school  ambi- 
tions and  cares.  Their  mother  was  their  confidant,  and  they  were 
her  companions.  She  rejoiced  in  their  successes  and  sympathized 
with  theu*  troubles ;  until,  from  the  ascendancy  which  knowledge  is 
sure  to  gain  over  ignorance,  she  came  to  look  upon  their  acquirements 
as  miraculous,  and  to  be  almost  entirely  influenced  by  their  opinions. 
Not  above  her  business  herself,  she  had  not  taught  her  chUdren  to  be 
BO ;  and  Louisa,  as  she  assisted  at  the  ironing-table  and  related  to  her 
mother  the  wonders  of  history  and  science,  made  a  most  agreeable  as- 
sociate ;  and  what  marvel  if  she  became  at  length  the  master-spirit  t 
Had  she  professed  to  have  obtained  the  secret  of  alchemy,  or  to  have 
found  Aladdin's  lamp  (which,  by  the  way,  I  think  she  had ;  but  that 
will  appear),  her  mother  would  have  believed  her  undoubtingly.  Hap- 
pily and  wisely  is  it  ordered  by  Providence  that  the  general  tendency 
of  leamin?  is  to  improve  the  heart  and  liberalize  the  understanding ; 
and  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  schools 
generally  attend  to  the  moral  training  of  those  they  educate.  But 
neither  had  the  mother  omitted  to  send  her  children  to  the  Sunday- 
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school ;  and,  by  bo  doing,  had  unwittingly  provided  another  antidote  to 
the  dangers  of  her  own  ignorance  and  blind  affection. 

With  this  insight  into  their  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Louisa  obtained  her  mother's  consent  to  her  proposition,  and  what  waa 
more  important,  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  with  some  sort  of  faith  in 
it;  albeit  the  mother's  hope  looked  not  beyond  a  situation  as  school- 
teacher or  milliner's  apprentice.  Far  otherwise  the  daughter.  When 
has  ever  youth  set  bounds  to  its  imaginings,  or  ardent  fancy  chained 
itself  to  slow-moving  reason  ?  Her  head  was  now  quite  filled  with 
this  half^formed  scheme.  She  was  a  conqueror,  in  her  way,  as  great 
as  many  whom  poets  have  sung  and  historians  lauded ;  for  she  laid 
plans  and  overcame  difficulties.  Hers  was  no  visionary  head  to  dream 
tor  idle  hands.  Eminently  practical  was  she  in  all  her  vieves ;  at  least 
so  would  her  biographer  have  written,  had  she  been  one  of  the  before* 
nlentioned  heroes.  With  diligent  hands,  with  industry  early  and  late, 
at  an  exercise  far  from  unhealthy,  and  with  a  mind  buoyed  up  by  hope, 
ihe  exerted  her  talents  ;  and  her  health,  instead  of  suffering,  was  even 
improved  thereby.  It  cost  her  some  qualms  of  school-acquired  pride 
as  she  went  with  the  little  brother  for  whom  she  was  to  do  such  great 
things  to  fetch  and  carry  the  enormous  bundles  of  clothes ;  but, '  No 
matter,  Tom,'  said  she : 

*  Aladdin  rubbed  a  magic  lamp 

For  wealth  and  gnat  renown, 
And  we  with  these  old  clothes  moat  tramp 
To  bring  our  castle  down. 

*  He  did  bnt  rub  the  lamp,  and  brought 

A  genius  to  his  side ; 
And  I  shall  rub  the  clothes  for  naught 
But  rank  and  wealth  allied. 

<  For  what  Is  magic  but  the  waya 

Of  knowledge,  work  and  care? 
It  needs  but  have  these  three  to  raise 
A  geniua  any  where  P 

Tom  expressed  sufficient  approbation  of  the  rhymes ;  and  Louisa* 
having,  as  usual  when  annoyea,  got  rid  of  her  trouble  by  measuring  it 
out,  hugged  her  project  to  her  heart,  and  exercise  kept  her  from  dys^ 
pepsia. 

Time  sped ;  the  little  pile  of  money  soon  increased,  and  the  mode- 
rate sum  required  was  at  last  told  over.  The  doting  mother  hated  to 
part  with  her  darling,  and  Tom  wished  that  he  could  go  also ;  but  the 
minds  of  all  three  were  so  completely  imbued  with  the  hope  of  pros- 
perity, that  no  objection  was  made ;  and  Louisa,  with  her  small  means 
and  ereat  anticipations,  went  on  her  way  to  the  city,  where  no  one 
would  recognise  her  as  the  washerwoman's  daughter* 

Aunt  Louisa  Moskey,  as  hinted  above,  kept  a  boarding-house ;  one 
of  those  numberless  establishments  which  abound  in  large  cities,  where 
economy  is  the  means  and  end,  the  plan  and  result,  of  every  depart- 
ment, and  where  dwell  persons  desirous  of  economizing ;  poverty  and 
avarice  associating  and  consoling  each  other.  Here  were  the  medical 
student  and  the  merchant's  clerk,  the  poor  lawyer  and  the  rich  bank- 
rupt, the  independent  young  lady,  whose  age  is  among  forgotten  things 
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and  the  meddlesome  old  woman,  whose  husband  is  in  the  same  cate- 
ffory  ;  for  prices,  rictuals  and  accommodations  were  each  under  the 
xaalnoDable  standard.  And  here  Louisa  arrived,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer.    At  that  time  the  boarding-houses  in  B do  not  overflow 

with  customers,  and  she  was  received  with  some  charity,  inasmuch  as 
flhe  did  not  come  at  an  inconvenient  season. 

The  aunt  was  a  thin,  care-worn  looking  body,  vnth  two  or  three 
children,  and  a  great  many  anxieties.  Oh,  the  devotees  of  mammon  I 
how  hard  they  work  !  how  bitterly  they  fare  !  Her  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  the  sense  of  her  own  daring,  gave  Louisa  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, which  this  lady's  manner  was  not  calculated,  entirely  to  remove ; 
nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  a  very  acute  understanding,  she  contrived 
to  be  somewhat  at  home.  Tea  was  ready,  soon  after  her  arrivaL  Seated 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  company  of  those  she  considered  her  superiors 
at  least  in  the  knowledge  ol  etiquette,  she  was  silent  and  observing; 
being  far  too  good  a  general,  to  parade  her  ignorance  by  pretending 
to  manners,  she  only  guessed  at 

After  tea  she  went  not  into  the  parlor,  she  glanced  at  that  in  passing; 
but  into  her  aunt's  private  room.  This  was  not  cunning ;  but  a  sort 
of  sense  of  right.  She  had  come  to  visit  her  aunt,  and  she  wanted  her 
favor.  To  vnn  it,  she  began  with  an  indefinite  intention  of  doing  her 
a  kindness ;  or  in  other  words,  a  simple  wish  to  make  herself  usefuL 
In  her  aunt's  room,  she  found  the  children.  There  was  a  boy  some- 
what younger  than  herself  puzzling  over  a  lesson ;  two  very  cross  little 
prls  teasing  him ;  and  a  pile  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  to  be  made* 
\e  sat  down  in  a  rocking  chair ;  took  the  youngest  child  in  her  arms» 
and  played  with  it,  and  sang  to  it,  and  very  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  elder  girl ;  and  the  boy  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  unmolested. 
So  that  in  a  short  time  she  had  at  least  made  peace  where  there  was 
usually  war.  The  youngest  child  fell  asleep ;  she  laid  it  on  a  lounge, 
and  the  second  one  claimed  its  place.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Moskey  came 
in  with  a  servant  to  put  the  children  to  bed ;  and  she  expressed  her 
gratification  at  finding  them  so  quiet  Louisa  parted  with  her  other 
cousin ;  and  seeing  her  aimt  commence  sewing  on  the  sheets,  she  vol- 
unteered her  assistance  there,  which  was  readily  accepted.  Mrs.  M. 
declaring  '  she  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry  to  get  them  done,  as  she  had 
a  great  deal  to  do,  which  she  vfished  to  accomplish  before  the  house 
should  be  again  crowded  with  boarders.  She  had  hired  Mrs.  Slowman 
at  two  dollars  a  week,  but  it  appeared  to  her  she  would  never  finish 
any  thing.'  So  Louisa  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  helping 
to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  Mrs.  Slowman ;  and  in  listening  to  the  tune 
of  her  aunt's  troubles ;  which  latter  consisted  in  running  the  scale  u; 
and  down  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note  through  every  pitch  an( 
tone  and  variation  of  domestic  grievances  in  the  shape  of  servants. 
She  really  felt  a  sympathy  for  her  aunt,  and  a  desire  to  relieve  some  of 
these  sad  trials. 

The  next  morning  she  was  up  early  as  was  her  wont ;  and  if  noth- 
ing else  had  influenced  her,  ennui,  at  die  loss  of  her  usual  occupatioBS 
would  have  caused  her  to  vrish  for  employment  Persons  or  good 
health  and  strong  minds  are  seldom  disposed  to  idleness ;  and  when  to 
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these  are  added  the  habit  of  industry,  the  former  becomes  a  punish- 
ment. She  followed  her  aunt  around  with  cheerful  smiles,  ready  wit 
and  helping  hands.  With  perfect  sincerity  she  praised  the  breakfast. 
Boarding-house  keepers  are  particularly  yulnerable  on  the  score  of 
their  tables  and  housekeeping ;  and  although  this  was  doubtless  gross 
flattery  in  fact ;  yet  indeed  the  table  stood  fair  in  comparison  with  the 
washer-woman's ;  and  it  was  received  in  good  faith,  because  Mrs.  M. 
persuaded  herself  to  believe  it,  and  desired  that  others  should  do  the 
same.  Thus  did  Louisa  acquire  good  opinions ;  and  thus  she  went  on. 
She  assisted  at  making  the  pies ;  she  lent  a  hand  at  the  desserts ;  she 
helped  to  nurse  the  children,  manufacture  the  clothes,  and  renovate  the 
finery.  Not  that  she  was  an  adept  at  all  these  things,  far  from  it ;  but 
she  learned  from  occasion ;  and  with  her  good  heart  and  fine  natural 
abilities,  she  began  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the  assistance  she  gave, 
that  she  was  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  her  principal  object 

Meantime  Aunt  Moskey  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  her  visi- 
tor. Selfishness  always  renders  people  short-sighted  ;  and  she  began 
to  study  how  she  should  retain  her ;  she  thought  of  offering  her  wages. 

Feeling  rich  in  unpaid-for  services,  she  hauled  out  her  old  garments 
for  new  uses ;  and  from  among  the  surplus,  she  gave  Louisa  a  white 
muslin,  which  had  been  a  very  pretty  dress ;  and  which,  in  new  hands, 
became  one  again ;  a  yard  or  two  of  blue  ribbon,  and  these  things  were 
received  with  such  girlish  delight,  that  she  added  to  them  some  other 
finery.  All  persons  are  delighted  with  gratitude,  there  is  no  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  a  noble  nature,  than  the  ability  to  receive  a  small  favor 
gracefiilly.  It  is  true  the  gifb  were  very  trifling;  especially  when 
compared  with  the  services  rendered  and  the  obligation  mcurred.  But 
Mrs.  Moskey  was  poor ;  at  least  she  thought  herself  so,  although  well 
established  in  a  good  and  lucrative  calling.  I  call  it  lucrative ;  it  is  true 
a  fortune  would  not  accrue  fi*om  it  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  to  one 
boarder  who  cheated  her,  she  had  ten  who  paid  well ;  and  I  think  if  it 
were  essential  to  this  story,  I  could  show  that  if  she  had  husbanded  her 
resources  properly,  and  rated  her  necessities  reasonably,  she  would  have 
made  a  very  comfortable  living.  But  her  habit  of  mind  was  to  set  her- 
self in  comparison  with  every  person  above  her  in  the  scale  of  wealth, 
self-indulgence,  and  worldly  distinction  ;  and  '  for?ettine  those  things 
which  were  behind,  to  press  toward  the  mark  of  the  hieh  calling*  of 
earthly  greatness.  Beside  she  was  bilious,  and  that  made  her  indolent 
and  irritable,  indolent,  selfish,  and  would-be  fashionable;  here  was 
an  ocean  of  wants  to  which  the  income  of  a  paltry  boarding-house,  was 
not  a  bucketful.  I  do  not  wonder  she  thought  herself  poor.  But  al- 
though it  is  true,  that  I  have  not  painted  Mrs.  Moskey  very  loveable, 
still,  there  are  much  worse  people  than  her  in  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  thougnt  the  utmost  a  poor  girl  in  Louisa's  situa- 
tion could  have  done,  would  not  have  entitlea  her  to  their  good  graces. 
She  felt  mean  at  the  cfifts  she  oflered ;  but  their  value  was  so  magnified 
by  the  skill  exercised  in  making  use  of  them,  that  she  was  restored  by 
it  to  her  own  good  opinion.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  one  princi- 
pal cause  of  Louisa's  gratitude  was  the  friendly  feeling  which  the  gifb 
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■eyinced.  There  are  those  who  value  a  present  only  for  its  intnnsic 
worth  :  these  are  hard  to  satisfy ;  and  there  are  those  who  take  largely 
into  account  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  giver.  Oh  !  what  a  world 
of  difference  lies  between  these  considerations  ! 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  feeling  to  stand  still,  whether  for  good  or 
evil ;  and  Mrs.  Moskey  began  to  plan  other  favors  for  her  niece,  which 
should  not  cost  her  an  outlay  of  money.  She  had  the  usual  knowledge 
of  the  prevailing  fashion  possessed  by  a  dweller  in  a  large  city ;  and 
Louisa  was  neither  blind  nor  stupid.  So  under  their  combined  efibrta 
the  white  muslin,  the  blue  ribbon,  and  Louisa,  were  converted  into  quite 
a  distinguished-looking  young  lady.  The  latter  was  pretty,  healthy 
and  cheerful ;  she  had  a  good  figure,  a  good  heart,  good  sense  and  a  good 
education :  these  were  her  advantages.  Boarding-house  keepers  are> 
from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  very  apt  to  be  match-makers ;  op- 
portunity continually  furnishing  them  with  temptation ;  and  the  aunt 
began  to  study  what  old  characters  of  her  acquaintance,  having  money, 
could  be  tempted  by  these  goods,  against  the  odds  of  low-bom  poverty, 
to  marry  her  niece. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  little  girls  was  taking  her  first  lessons  on  the 
piano ;  and  Louisa,  from  sitting  by  her  and  tdcing  notice,  soon  began 
to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  science  of  music ;  and  often  would  pajBS 
a  twilight,  or  an  hour  when  the  parlor  was  otherwise  deserted,  putting 
in  practice  her  picked  up-knowledge. 
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I  HAD  finished  my  collegiate  course,  and  was  about  to  commence  the 
«tudy  of  the  law  under  a  celebrated  counsellor  at  B ,  and  for  a  com- 
fortable (I  believe  the  word  means  cheap  —  I  know  fashionable  means 
dear)  boarding-house  had  been  recommended  to  Mrs.  Moskey's.  Be- 
hold me,  green  and  aspiring,  sent  into  the  parlor  to  await  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  piano  suddenly  stopped  as  I  entered,  and  a  young 
woman  arose  from  it  hastily,  and  in  charming  confusion,  and  my  lost 
Pleiad  stood  before  me.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  for  she  left  the  room 
immediately.  I  made  no  difiiculty  of  my  terms  with  Mrs.  M.  I  could 
not  tell  whether  I  had  consented  to  occupy  the  garret  or  the  cellar, 
much  less  the  price.  I  was  ambitious ;  I  had  my  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  What  knowledge  I  had  will  be  seen  by  the  use  I  made  of  it. 
My  head  now  became  entirely  filled  with  this  girl. 

The  white  dress  and  blue  ribbon  did  their  full  amount]  of  work 
with  me.  I  took  my  seat  beside  her,  whenever  and  wherever  she  ap- 
peared. I  walked  with  her ;  I  talked  with  her.  She  was  very  intel- 
ligent, and  had  a  great  deal  of  harmless  drollery,  which  rendered  her 
exceedingly  fascinating.  She  who  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  family  or 
fortune,  and  was  too  conscientious  to  lie,  was  consequently  never  ego- 
tisticaL  Her  hands,  although  by  no  means  bad-looking>  she  was  conscious 
bad  seen  hard  work,  and  she  never  displayed  them ;  either  smoothing 
^wn  the  sides  of  her  hair,  or  playing  with  her  mouth,  or  in,  as  it  were 
habitually,  runniBg  over  the  keys  of  Imagination's  piano.    What  wob- 
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der  I  thought  her  a  high  bred  ladyl  How  often  have  I  admired  the 
simplicity  of  her  dress ;  its  freedom  from  tinsel  and  ornament,  which 
taste  indeed  had  arranged,  but  I  guessed  not  that  poverty  had  pre-- 
scribed.  I  had  no  distinct  intention  of  marrying  immediately  ;  but  I 
was  daily  getting  more  and  more  in  love,  and  I  did  not  conceal  it.  In- 
deed, my  jealousy  broke  over  all  bounds  if  she  appeared  to  take  plea**- 
sure  in  the  society  of  any  other  person  than  myselr. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  at  all  please  Mrs.  Moskey.  It  deranged 
her  plans  entirely. 

'  The  &mi]y  is  very  respectable,  and  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,'  she 
would  say.  '  Beside,  he  is  so  handsome  and  so  talented,'  (so  she  was 
pleased  to  say  of  me,)  '  he  could  marry  any  girl  in  B.  He  would  not 
look  at  you  Jf  he  knew  your  mother  worked  for  her  living.  If  ever 
Fred.  Clacket  marries,  he  will  marry  for  money.* 

Louisa  nearly  choked  when  these  and  like  inuendoes  were  thrown 
out  At  last  one  evening  her  aunt  took  her  into  her  room  purposely 
to  lay  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  before  her.  After  a  proper  exordiumi 
she  continued : 

'  There  is  old  Captain  Smalet  would  marry  you  in  a  moment.  There 
is  Quandary ;  what  if  he  is  dowdy  ?  He  says  you  are  just  the  girl  he- 
would  like  to  have.  And  there  is  Riquets ;  he  drives  his  carriage  and 
has  a  beautiful  country-seat     Do  n't  spoil  your  chance  in  this  way.' 

'  The  old  curmudgeons !'  exclaimed  Louisa, '  I  would  not  marry  one 
of  them  if  I  could  combine  the  advantages  of  all.  Who  would  care 
to  ride  in  a  carriage,  if  they  must  have  old  Riquets  always  beside  them  ? 
They  say  he  was  a  tailor,  and  a  good  one  too,  both  for  cut  and  price : 

*  That  talent  answers  various  ends,  is  proved  at  any  rate, 
The  tailor  who  can  make  a  man  can  make  a  vast  estate.* 

As  for  Smalet,  his  first  wife  had  to  carry  the  bellows  to  bed  to  inflate 
his  lungs  whenever  he  had  an  attack  of  asthma,  for  foar  the  dear  old 
soul  might  die  before  the  doctor  could  get  to  him.  No,  no,  aunt !  if  I 
work  that  hard  it  shall  be  for  something  to  gratify  my  eyes  at  least : 

*  WBB!f  I  assume  a  matron's  cares  for  such  old  daddv's  healths. 
Then  wealth  must  borrow  Cupid's  wings,  and  Cupid  fly  on  WealthV 

*  Rhyme  is  not  reason,'  interrupted,  Mrs.  Moskey. 

*  Do  n't  you  like  that  V  said  Louisa ;  *  well  that  is  not  very  good.  I  'IT 
try  again.'  But  though  she  spoke  banteringly,  she  sighed  bitterly :. 
'  Ah  me :' 

'  SiKCK  wealth  has  wings,  and  love  as  well, 

And  even  both  may  fly, 
And  taste  is  apt  to  stay  a  spell, 

I  *U  try  and  please  my  eye.* 

'  Why  child  you  are  crazy,  to  go  on  as  you  do !'  again  broke  in  her 
aunt  '  You  are  ruining  yourself  and  all  I  have  done  for  you  is  thrown 
away.' 

And  here  she  became  so  zealous,  that  she  began  to  threaten ;  darkly- 
and  distantly  indeed,  just  to  infuse  a  slight  suspicion  into  Louisa's  mind, 
that  if  she  did  not  conduct  herself  more  circumspectly  with  regard  ta 
her  lover,  she  would  blow  her  sky-high  in  his  estimation  by  telling  himi 
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her  whole  history.     To  these  insinuatioiis  Louisa  replied  humorously : 
*  Aunt,  I  'U  tell  you  what : 

*I  *D  rather  waih  a  hundred  years  to  earn  a  ringle  ntMif 
Than  blow  the  bellows  once  a  week  down  Daddy  Small'Clothes'  throat.' 

Good  night !'  It  was  late,  and  she  went  to  her  own  room,  weary,  dis- 
gusted and  wretched. 

What  a  change  was  wrought  in  her !  What  was  station  to  her  now, 
if  it  could  not  be  enjoyed  with  him  she  loved  1  She  sat  down  and  re- 
flected on  what  had  been  said  to  her.  Neither  was  it  the  first  time  she 
had  so  reflected  ;  but  such  thoughts  were  painful,  and  first  love  is  a 
bright  intoxication,  an  infatuation,  a  madness  !  Now,  conscience  bade 
her  look  her  own  conduct  in  the  face.  Was  she  not  tacitly  deceiving 
her  lover  ?  And  then  her  mother  and  her  brother  came  before  her, 
and  fancy  painted  all  that  money  could  do  for  them ;  but  there  arose 

the   heart-sickening  prospect  of  marrying !     *  Bah !     Have  I 

not  hands  ?  Do  I  not  know  how  ?  Is  there  not  work  enough  to  be 
done  1  My  mother !  my  brother !  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  for 
me,  but  I  am  for  you.  Oh  !  how  gladly,  how  eagerly  will  I  work ;  but 
not  for  you,  no,  not  even  for  you,  will  I  make  myself  a  legal  mistress. 
Not  for  you,  will  I  insult  the  holy  altar,  standing  before  it  to  vow  a  lie  ; 
to  promise  to  love  and  honor  where  no  love,  no  honor  can  exist  No  1 
no!  no!* 

The  last  words  were  uttered  aloud  and  resolutely ;  and  as  she  uttered 
them,  she  arose  from  the  statue-like  position  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting.  Determination  gave  relief  to  her  feelings,  and  she  went  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  There  was  no  sleep  for  her ;  she  could  not  rest. 
Thought  was  torture.  Starting  up  with  strong  and  sudden  resolution, 
she  seized  her  trunk,  gathered  together  her  clothes,  packed  them  into 
it,  and  dressed  herself  for  travelling.  Then  taking  her  lamp,  she  re- 
turned to  her  aunt's  room.  That  room,  which  she  had  left  so  short  a 
time  before,  was  now  silent,  save  from  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeper.. 
Yes,  she  could  sleep.  She  had  filled  the  heart  of  another  with  remorse 
and  bitter  anxiety ;  she  had  bereft  it  of  the  power  of  rest  or  peace ; 
and  this  purely  and  avowedly  for  worldly  reasons,  and  then  laid  down- 
to  sleep,  saying :  *  1  have  done  my  duty.'  Oh,  human  beings !  who 
among  us,  know  their  duty  ?  This  woman  really  believed  she  was  study- 
ing her  niece's  best  interests. 

Louisa  sat  down  at  her  aunt's  writing  desk  and  wrote  the  following^ 
note : 

'  Mt  Fkibtc)  :  Imperious  duty  eallB  me  suddenly  to  retom  to  my  beloTed  home.  As  the  can  will 
leave  very  early  this  momlngi  I  thaSl  not  see  you  again,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying 
*Good-byr    Yours,  Lovxba.* 

She  closed  and  directed  it,  saying  to  herself:  '  I  ought  not  to  do  thi8>- 
but 1  cannot  help  it' 

With  some  trepidation  she  went  and  placed  it  in  the  glass  where  in- 
vitations were  usually  lefl,  then  returning  to  her  aunt's  room,  she  awok&* 
her.  The  latter  was  greatly  surprised ;  but  Louisa  stopped  her  ex- 
clamations,  saying :  '  My  dear  aunt,  I  have  thought  all  mght  of  what: 
you  have  said :  my  resolution  is  taken.    It  is  useless  to  tidk  to  me :  Ii 
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want  to  see  my  mother.    Shall  not  one  of  the  servants  go  down  with 
me  to  the  cars  V  ^ 

Poor  Mrs.  Moskey  !  She  had  some  distant  notion  of  what  was  right ; 
she  flounced  out  of  bed,  and  was  in  great  anxiety  to  do  something. 
She  begged  Louisa  to  write  to  her,  and  picked  up  some  presents  for 
her  sister  and  nephew ;  and  as  she  thought  of  what  a  loss  she  was  about 
to  sustain,  she  asked  her  to  promise  to  return.  Louisa  thanked  her, 
kissed  her,  and  left  her  to  go  and  bid  the  children  good-by  ;  and  then 
departed  from  that  city,  from  which  she  had  anticipated  so  much  and 
realized  so  little. 

*  Oh,  dreamer  !  where  are  all  your  bright  hopes  now  1  How  is  the 
air-built  castle  vanished !  She  drops  a  burning  tear  over  the  few  and 
trifling  presents  which  are  all  she  brings  in  its  stead. 

Seldom  indeed  does  our  fate  turn  upon  the  hinges  we  mould  for  it 
Accident  juts  in,  on  every  side,  and  jostles  us  from  the  paths  we  have 
carefblly  laid  out.  Yet  although  scarcely  ever  in  the  way  designed, 
naught  is  seriously  undertaken  and  eagerly  pursued  but  leads  to  re- 
sults curious,  astonishing,  or  it  may  be  ridiculous,  even  as  is  the  ability 
and  ardor  which  undertakes.  But  for  apparent  accident,  what  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  ?  What  of  Europe  ?  What  of  the 
world  ?  The  shot  which  pierced  the  coat  of  Washington  might  have 
ruined  America.  In  all  tnings,  a  Wise  Hand  directs,  which  we  too 
rarely  think  o£  None  can  fortell  the  end  of  any  beginning,  howsoever 
wisely  planned ;  none  but  that  Eye  which  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  that 
Power  which  has  promised  repeated  blessings  on  those  who  trust  in  it : 
which  is  strength  to  the  poor,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a  shadow 
from  the  heat.  Whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  mercy  embracedi 
him  on  every  side.  Louisa  thought  of  the  overruling  Deity,  and 
trusted. 

She  arrived  at  her  home.  Her  mother  was  in  ecstasies  of  delight 
at  seeing  her  darling  once  again.  The  child's  fancies  had  faded  from 
her  mind  so  soon  as  the  ffenius  which  kept  them  bright  had  departed ; 
and  the  poor  old  woman  had  only  moped  and  mourned  at  her  absence. 
The  little  brother  had  missed  his  companion,  and  sighed  for  her  return. 
There  was  nothing  but  joy  to  greet  her.  No  disappointment  weighed 
on  their  spirits.  No  sad  recollections  clouded  the  past;  no  dismal 
^Trebodings  darkened  the  future.  For  them  there  was  but  hope  ful- 
filled, their  loved  one  safe  at  home.  Oh,  how  bright  smiles  can  make 
cheerful  the  humblest  abode  !  It  is  not  in  elevated  rank,  it  is  not  in 
splendid  flimiture  ;  it  is  not  in  costly  carriages  nor  magnificent  buildings 
that  happiness  dwells ;  it  is  in  innocent  and  loving  hearts,  wherever  they 
abide.  Still  Louisa  felt  as  if  she  had  somehow  cheated  them.  Often 
in  waadering  about  the  great  city  she  had  ached  at  her  heart's  core 
for  the  means  of  gratifying  one  single  wish :  to  bring  home  to  her  mo- 
ther and  brother  a  portion  of  the  new  and  beautiful  things  she  saw 
every  where  displayed.     The  presents  her  aunt  and  the  children  had 

g'ven  her,  with  the  purchases  made  with  all  her  money,  she  had  care- 
Uy  hoarded.  Yet  they  seemed  such  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  she  would  have  done,  had  she  had  the  means,  that  she  feared 
to  dSex  them.    But  they  who  had  fostered  no  expectations  were  made 
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qaite  rich,  and  thought  she  had  accomplished  quite  enough  hy  her 
journey.     So  much  are  opinions  the  effect  of  imagination. 

She  had  worked  before  for  hope ;  she  set  to  work  now  to  drive 
away  the  remembrance  of  it.  She  worked  harder  than  before  ;  but 
her  mother  lamented  that  she  was  not  so  cheerful.  She  strove  to  over- 
come this.  There  was  a  world  of  agony  within  her  breast;  there 
vas  a  world,  also,  of  resolution.  Your  self-afflicted  dreamers,  your 
mourners  over  imaginary  woes,  may  afford  to  be  idle,  and  contemplate 
their  miseries ;  but  action  is  the  antidote  to  real  heart-ache ;  and  as 
disease  instinctively  seeks  its  cure,  so  will  the  heart,  smarting  under 
real  torture,  seek  relief  in  employment ;  in  employment  as  constant  as 
the  pain  it  would  forget ;  in  employment  as  tatiguing  as  the  pain  it 
would  wear  out. 

Lonisa  kept  her  promise,  and  wrote  to  her  aunt ;  and  with  longing 
ourioeity  awaited  an  answer.  A  letter  came,  but  not  from  Mrs.  Mos- 
key  :  it  was  from  her  lover.  It  was  a  passionate  ebullition  of  love 
and  pique ;  of  love,  full,  warm  and  confiding,  which  kept  no  bounds  of 
discretion,  and  pique  at  fancied  slight.  '  Surely  there  was  no  part  of 
my  conduct  that  could  have  made  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  affec- 
tion for  you,'  said  this  wise  letter ;  '  and  if  I  did  not  directly  offer  to 
you,  as  your  aunt  seems  to  intimate,  was  it  kind  or  candid  to  leave  me 
thus  ?  You  knew  I  could  not  follow  you,  talk  as  they  will  of  love's 
laughing  at  impossibilities.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  regard 
for  me  exists  in  your  heart,  or  you  would  not  have  left  me  even  the 
small  cold  remembrance  you  did.  Louisa,  has  not  some  one  misled 
you  ?  Has  not  some  one  been  talking  to  you  who  knows  nothing  of 
me  or  my  affairs,  putting  into  your  head  hard  and  calculating  thoughts^ 
unlike  yourself? — you,  who  are  the  most  generous  and  open-hearted 
of  human  beings  ?  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  aU  the  truth,  if  it  be  but 
to  relieve  me  from  suspense.  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  me ;  that 
Tou  left  me  because  you  are  tired  of  me ;  that  your  note  was  written 
m  pity  to  a  cast-off  lover !  But  I  cannot  believe  it ;  you  would  not 
have  acted  thus.  Then  tell  me,  in  Mercy's  name,  why  you  did  go  so 
singularly  and  so  suddenly ;  and  I  will  see  if  there  be  not  a  way  and 
a  means  of  seeing  you  again,  and  banishine  your  doubts.' 

This  letter,  which  was  suitably  closed  and  signed  (and  which  I  think 
should  be  inserted  in  *  The  Complete  Letter- Writer,'  or  otherwise  it  is 
not  complete,)  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
How  could  she,  how  was  she,  to  answer  it  1  Her  lover  had  not  mis- 
judged her  in  saying  she  was  generous  and  candid ;  but  what  to  do 
Ae  knew  not  How  was  she  to  tell  the  truth,  or  how  forbear  to  tell 
it  ?  Yet  the  letter  made  her  very  happy.  Notwithstanding,  she  felt 
she  must  renounce  all  thought  of  marrying  the  author,  and  she  wished 
to  avoid  a  visit  from  him  if  possible.  Not  that  she  believed  he  would 
hesitate  to  marry  her  under  any  circumstances ;  how  could  she  now 
think  so?  But  with  real  love  came  all  its  accompaniments.  She 
thought  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  him  ;  it  might  mortify  his  friends 
and  family;  lower  him  among  his  acquaintances,  perhaps,  or  be  a 
drag-weight  to  him  in  his  career  of  ambition.  Her  resolution  being 
taken,  she  willingly  would  have  avoided  his  knowing  how  far  beneath 
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him  she  ranked  in  the  scale  of  society ;  that  artificial  distinction,  which 
is  more  binding  on  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  mankind,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  than  almost  any  passion  or  feeling  of  our  nature ; 
^hich  will  sometimes  cause  the  miser  to  disregard  his  gold,  the  lover  his 
heart,  and  even  the  christian  his  conscience.  That  love  is  strong  which 
can  lose  caste  for  the  object  of  its  love  ;  that  religion  we  acknowledge 
to  be  great  and  powerful  which  can  make  a  man  condescend  to  those 
of  low  degree.  Why,  this  feeling  will  make  a  man,  in  certain  circum- 
■  stances,  think  he  has  done  his  neighbor  a  favor  just  by  treating  him 
politely ! 

Louisa  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  she  exerted  all  her  talents  to  con- 
sole and  please,  and  at  the  same  time  to  forbid  me  hope.  Vain  task  I 
Did  she  love  me  ?  I  would  compass  sea  and  land  to  win  her :  diffi- 
culties only  stimulated  me.  I  little  thought  of  the  great  gulf  which 
separated  us ;  the  great  gulf  of  very  low  station.  Had  I  been  a  mil- 
lionaire, I  could  indeed  have  built  a  golden  bridge  across  it ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  differing  grades  is  such,  that,  like  similar  electricities, 
the  more  nearly  they  approach  the  more  certainly  they  repel  each 
other.  However,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  think  of  this.  It  is 
true  I  had  learned  that  Louisa  was  poor;  for,  as  may  have  been 
guessed,  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Moskey ;  but  that  lady  had  not 
chosen  to  be  communicative  beyond  what  suited  her  views,  and  the 
word  '  poor/  connected  with  Louisa,  to  my  mind  ever  represented 
genteel  poverty — *  fallen  greatness.* 

Our  correspondence  continued  for  several  weeks,  until  at  last  I  with 
joy  informed  her  that  I  had  engaged  in  some  business  which  would 
lead  me  to  P .  How  diligently  I  had  sought  it !  What  an  inte- 
rest I  had  taken  in  all  matters  likely  to  be  transacted  there ! 

Since  the  visit  could  not  now  be  avoided,  Louisa  determined  to  do 
what  was  possible  toward  increasing  the  respectability  of  her  family  in 
those  eyes  which  had  become  the  world's  to  her.  Her  mother  was 
astounded  at  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  visitor.  To  work  they  went 
Industry  can  do  wonders,  and  art  can  do  miracles.  Some  second-hand 
furniture  was  purchased  at  an  auction,  (Louisa  preferred  old  and  good 
to  new  and  mean),  more  was  solicited  in  payment  of  bad  debts,  and 
easily  obtained.  Soon  there  was  a  chanee.  A  carpet  was  spread 
over  the  floor,  curtains  were  hung  at  the  windows,  sofas,  chairs,  tables, 
and  all  the  etcetera  of  household  furniture,  were  in  due  course  pro- 
vided ;  and  among  the  items  of  a  more  genteel  establishment  they  did 
not  omit  a  servant.  This  latter  was  a  negro  girl,  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  whom  they  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  drill  whom, 
to  the  duties  required  of  her,  was  both  a  task  and  an  amusement.  Tom 
was  delighted  by  so  many  new  things  ;  and  hope  again,  although  with 
many  misgiving  checks,  began  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  heart  and 
cheek,  the  step  and  soul,  of  Louisa.  Blithely  again  she  sang  at  her 
work  :  again  was  her  footstep  light  and  her  laugh  merry. 

Winter  came  on,  bringing  with  it  its  extra  expenses ;  and  to  unite 
economy  with  comfort,  a  fire  was  made  in  the  parlor.  Every  evening 
a  tow-cloth  was  spread  before  the  improved  Franklin-stove,  the  ironine- 
table  set  out,  and  there  they  cooked,  and  worked,  and  anticipated ; 
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always  intending  that  when  the  company  should  come  they  would  all 
be  cleared  away,  and  have  the  room  comfortable  to  receive  him.  But, 
-anxious  to  do  as  much  as  possible  before  that  time,  and  the  visitor  de- 
laying his  coming,  they  daily  continued,  until  fatigue  obliged  them  to 
desist.  The  object  being  now  to  provide  the  utmost  for  the  house  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  no  outlays  for  other  purposes  were  made. 
Cheerfully  they  denied  themselves  every  luxury,  and  almost  every 
comfort,  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  They 
looked  not  at  butter,  they  dreamed  not  of  meat ;  but  they  fatted  on 
success  in  their  main  undertaking. 

One  evening  it  occurred  to  Louisa  that  her  mother  was  an  old  wo- 
man, and  ought  not  so  to  deny  herself.  It  had  been  a  cold,  stormy 
day,  such  a  one  as  it  seemed  most  unlikely  a  stranger  would  arrive  in, 
and  she  proposed  to  have  a  feast.  Tom  clapped  his  hands  at  the  idea. 
They  sent  to  the  butcher's  for  some  meat,  ana  to  the  grocei  's  for  eggs, 
tea  and  butter ;  and,  the  materials  collected,  the  old  woman  set  herself 
to  her  heart's  delight,  the  cooking,  while  Louisa  undertook  to  do  up 
the  ironing  all  by  herself.  They  were  all  hard  at  work ;  the  servant 
had  gone  to  the  pump  for  water ;  when  lo  !  the  long-expected  knock 
at  the  door ! 

They  regarded  each  other  in  ludicrous  consternation.  All  thoughts 
were  upon  one  object — to  clear  the  room.  The  mother  and  daughter 
seized  the  ironing-table,  and  trotted  it  quickly  into  the  back-room ; 
ready-witted  Tom  threw  the  flat-irons,  bread,  meat,  gridiron  and  kettle 
into  the  tow-cloth  in  one  promiscuous  huddle,  and  gathering  up  the 
four  comers,  dragged  it  after  them.  Louisa  threw  off  her  apron,  and 
returned  to  the  parlor  as  her  mother  just  cleared  the  door  with  the 
remaining  clutter,  and  the  servant  ushered  in — myself 

I  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  about  two  hours  before,  and  my  first  in- 
quiry had  been  for  the  family ;  but  the  bar-keeper,  not  dreaming  I 
could  mean  the  washerwoman,  knew  of  no  such  folks.  I  had  wan- 
dered up  one  street  and  down  another,  in  wet  and  wind,  despairing 
in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  select  from  out  the  houses  such  as  I  ima- 
gined she  must  inhabit,  the  particular  one  which  was  her  abode.  From 
information  previously  obtained  I  knew  I  was  in  the  right  quarter  of 
the  town ;  yet  to  tell  in  which  building  a  young  lady  lives,  from  the 
exterior  of  the  same,  is  not  a  very  promising  undertaking,  certainly ; 
to  question  is  better.  But  although  I  had  tried  both,  I  now  determined, 
to  rely  more  especially  upon  the  latter,  and  less  upon  my  good  judg- 
ment. Looking  around  for  some  one  to  interrogate,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  negro  girl  who  was  paddling  along  through  the  wet  with 
a  bucket  of  water.  It  was  the  last  glimmering  of  twilight,  and  she  was 
the  only  person  to  be  seen ;  so  I  accosted  her  :  '  My  good  girl,  can  you 
tell  me  where  Mrs.  Goldensoul  lives  V 

'  Yes,  Sir ;  I  know  where  she  lives.  Is  it  Miss  Louisa  or  the  old 
woman  you  want  to  see  ?  They  axes  fifly  cents  a  dozen,  I  b'lieve,  and 
do  the  mending  too.    It  is  very  cheap  !' 

*  What  V  exclaimed  I,  no  ray  of  the  truth  straying  across  my  be- 
nighted intellect ;  *  what  do  you  say  ?  I  asked  you  if  you  could  tell 
jne  where  Mrs.  Goldensoul  lives.     She  has  a  daughter,  Miss  Louisa.' 
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'  Oh,  may-be  you  're  the  gentleman  !  But  they  *re  uncommon  busy 
to-nigbt.  Come  along ;  I  '11  show  you  the  way,  Miss  Lou.  says  the 
thermometer  is  below  Jericho,  and  her  mother  shall  eat  one  supper  if 
there  is  not  a  clean  shirt  in  martyrdom  next  Sunday  morning !  It  'II 
do  well  enough  for  young  folks  that 's  smarty,  but  old  women  ought  n't 
to  disembowel  themselves,  any  how.  Miss  Lou.  makes  grammers,  and 
her  mother  will  call  them  crumpets ;  but  she  says  she  shall  never  be 
thrown  up  from  the  ways  of  ignorance.  She  do  n't  want  to  wear  the 
black  silk  and  cap.  She  would  rather  go  to  bed.  But  them  that 's 
good  enough  for  Miss  Lou.  is  good  enough  for  her  mother.' 

By  this  time  I  had  followed  her  up  to  the  door  of  a  dingy,  most  un- 

Srepossessing-looking  house,  which  I  inwardly  hoped  the  increasing 
arkness  mystified.  I  waa  out  of  patience,  and  quite  sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake. 

'  You  knock,'  said  the  girl,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door,  *  while- 
I  go  in  and  tell  'em  he  's  come.  She  said  I  must  not  open  the  door 
until  he  knocks ;'  and  setting  her  bucket  down,  she  stepped  inside,  and 
holding  the  door  by  the  merest  crack  ajar,  stood  peeping  at  me ;  wait- 
ing apparently  to  see  if  I  would  do  as  she  had  desired  me.  Accord- 
ingly, I  knocked ;  whereupon  she  opened  the  door  immediately,  with  a 
gnn  on  her  face  that  would  have  answered  for  a  dozen  welcomes.  Her 
motions  all  indicated  an  inexplicable  mixture  of  delight  and  embarrass* 
ment.  Hesitatingly  she  opened  the  parlor-door,  and  giving  a  peep  in, 
said  :  '  I  think  it 's  him.  I  could  n't  keep  him  out  any  longer !'  and 
vanished. 

Within  the  house  the  scene  was  more  in  accordance  with  my  pre- 
conceived ideas.  Certain  it  was  that  Louisa  was  there,  and  my  recent 
perplexities  faded  at  once  from  my  imagination.  Never  had  the  lady 
of  my  love  seemed  more  beautiful  or  more  charming ;  and  I  for  a 
while  foreot  the  world  beside  in  the  magic  of  her  society.  Presently 
she  mentioned  her  mother ;  and  although  I  earnestly  wished  that  the- 
old  lady  might  be  gone  to  lecture,  I  took  the  hint,  and  hoped  I  was  to* 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  The  laughing  servant  was  instantly 
summoned  with  a  small  bell,  and  my  message  sent  out  After  a  lapse 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  I  had  again  forgotten  there 
was  such  a  being,  she  made  her  appearance — black  silk  and  cap !  and 
the  negro  girl's  chat  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  gave  me  a  spasmo- 
dic feeling  similar  to  what  the  outside  of  the  house  had  produced,  only 
vastly  more  intense.  Industry  is  a  magician's  wand,  and  had  done  a 
sreat  deal ;  but  it  had  not  turned  the  hard-working  old  washerwoman 
into  a  fashionable  lady. 

Once  in  the  street  again,  and  out  of  Louisa's  intoxicating  presence, 
I  began  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I  was  doing.  Should 
I  marry  this  girl  ?  Pride  answered  '  No !'  And  contemplating  giving 
her  up,  I  fancied  I  would  never  marry  at  all.  Her  brother,  of  whom 
she  was  so  fond,  should  be  a  proteg^  of  mine.  I  would  do  her  afl 
possible  &vors ;  and,  in  short,  try  very  hard  not  to  break  her  heart 
And  then  my  ideas  became  indistinct  and  confused,  and  wandered  away^ 
into  all  sorts  of  impossibilities.  I  believed  I  would  do  anything,  suffer 
anything,  to  alter  the  inexorable  destiny  which  made  me  afraid  and 
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ashamed  to  make  her  my  bride :  which  destiny  was  not  so  much  a 
doubt  of  my  ability  to  maintain  her,  as  it  was  a  belief  that  I  could  not 
do  it  in  a  certain  style.  I  had  thought  also  that  my  wife  must  be  dis- 
tinguished :  I  must  be  envied  for  her  sake.  Her  family  must  be  some- 
thing to  boast  of  Mrs.  Moskey  was  right:  I  had  counted  upon  a 
market  for  my  manly  attractions,  and  Louisa  could  not  pay  the  price. 
To  be  loved  where  I  did  love  was  not  sufficient ;  it  was  not  all  I  asked. 
Here  was  the  difficulty  which  separated  us.  But  I  did  not  reason  thus 
at  that  time.  No,  I  thought  ot  what  the  world  would  say ;  of  what 
my  friends  would  say.  '  He  has  married  the  daughter  of  an  old  washer- 
woman !'  The  thought  was  intolerable.  Whither  would  go  my  visions 
and  hopes ;  my  dreams  of  being  distinguished  and  eminent  ?  My 
vanity  and  self-conceit  I  should  have  looked  after,  but  I  did  not.  I 
thought  (it  is  astonishing  how  like  are  all  men  to  great  characters !)  of ' 
Bonaparte  renouncing  Josephine,  and  contrived  to  see  an  analogy  be- 
tween his  greatness  and  mme.  I  thought  of  other  great  characters, 
who  have  cursed  the  world  by  their  example.  And  then  I  thought  of 
Adam,  in  the  midst  of  Paradise,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  The  analogy  in  this  instance  was  not  greater  than  in 
the  other,  save  that  I  am  sure  he  did  not  long  for  it  more  than  I  did  ibr 
Louisa.  At  last  I  thought,  and  it  was  the  most  sensible  thought  which 
bad  occurred  to  me,  that  I  was  a  rascal  to  think  of  abandoning  her 
now.  My  whole  course  of  conduct  toward  her  passed  in  review  before 
me,  and  forcibly  enough  returned  to  mind  my  first  letter,  and  my  asser- 
tion that  Mrs.  Moskey  knew  nothing  of  me  or  of  my  affairs.  Did  she 
not  ?  Did  I  wish  I  had  not  said  it  f  What  had  been  my  reply  to  her 
answer,  telling  me  not  to  seek  to  see  her  again  ?  Above  all,  what  had 
been  my  conduct  since  1  I  had,  as  it  were,  forced  her  to  confide  in 
me :  to  desert  her  now  would  be  base,  mean,  dastardly.  Oddly  enough, 
I  was  glad  when  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion.  If  I  had  been  guilty 
of  consummate  folly,  I  resolved  at  least  that  I  would  not  add  to  it  de- 
liberate wickedness. 

During  this  conflict  of  the  passions  of  love  and  pride,  I  had  arrived 
at  my  hotel.  There  lay,  iipon  the  mantle-piece  of  my  room,  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament,  without  reflection,  I  took  it  up,  and  opened 
accidentally  to  our  Saviour's  temptation,  where  Satan  taketh  him  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showeth  unto  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saith  unto  him :  '  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.^ 
How  forcible  was  the  contrast  to  the  thought  recently  in  my  mind ! 
Adam,  surrounded  by  every  delight,  fell  for  a  single  forbidden  fruit; 
the  Saviour,  hungry  and  solitary,  was  tempted  with  all  this  world  can 
offer,  and  fell  not.  Yes,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them  —  these  are  our  daily  temptations ;  and  for  these  we  daily  fall 
down  and  worship  —  ay,  the  Devil.  And  was  I  not  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  him  homage  when  I  would  so  ill-treat  that  lovely  and  unprotected< 
girl  ?  Yes,  and  tear  out  my  own  heart  also,  to  lay  it  a  sacrifice  upon 
his  worldly  altar !  I  felt  disgusted  with  myself  I  resolved  again  to  do^ 
otherwise — to  do  better. 

The  next  day  I  saw  Louisa  again,  and  as  I  had  had  some  work  to  do  to* 
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bring  myself  to  a  right  conclusion,  so  had  I  still  more  to  make  her  con- 
sent  to  our  immediate  union ;  for  with  the  usual  consistency  of  a  human 
being,  I,  who  the  day  before  did  not  believe  I  would  marry  her  at  all, 
now  declared  that  my  prosperity  depended  on  this  last  proposition. 
My  determination  being  taken,  I  had  resolved  at  once  that*  they  could 
not  too  soon,  for  my  pride,  quit  their  present  mode  of  life,  and  I  well 
knew  it  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

All  my  plans  of  life  were  now  changed ;  or  rather  it  became  neces- 
aary  for  me  to  have  a  plan,  and  not  to  dream  any  Qiore.  And  first  I 
wrote  to  my  mother  a  full  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and  received 
for  reply:  'My  son,  be  always  honorable,  just  and  generous,  and  you 
will  be  always  right/  Also  came  a  letter  from  my  brother,  saying : 
'Dear  Fred.,  I  understand  you  are  about  to  be  married  to  a  very 
worthy  girl,  a  bricklayer's  daughter.  (I  had,  in  my  account  to  the 
family,  substituted  the  father's  occupation  for  the  mother's.)  I  hope 
you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  her.  Moreover,  1  intend  that  this, 
my  reply  to  your  letter,  shall  gain  me  a  considerable  number  of  votes, 
and  beg  you  vrill  speak  of  it  accordingly ;  it  will  not  interfere  with 
your  own  capital.  I  believe  you  are  a  cunning  fellow,  and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  envy  you  your  luck.  Had  my  father  been  a  wood- 
sawyer,  or  my  mother  a  washerwoman,  or  myself  a  blacksmith,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  won  my  last  election.  Yours,  Frank.'  Thus  was 
the  first  great  bug-bear  of  my  imagination,  what  would  my  family  say, 
answered.  As  ror  the  world  in  general,  they  did  not  send  in  their 
opinions  in  writing. 

My  next  business  was  to  hire  an  ofHce  in  P ,  and  look  me  out 

a  respectable  house,  both  of  which  I  furnished  as  well  as  the  means  at 
my  disposal  would  permit,  feeling  all  the  while  as  if  I  had  renounced 
the  world,  which  means  that  I  believed  the  world  would  certainly  re- 
nounce me. 

And  Louisa  and  I  were  married.  After  which  I  had  insisted  that 
my  mother-in-law  should  no  longer  work  for  the  public.  *  No,  Lou.,' 
said  I, '  if  I  cannot  make  out  to  maintain  you  all,  you  must  be  content 
to  starve  with  me.'  '  Nobody  will  know  it,'  urged  the  old  woman. 
But  I  insisted  strenuously  that  no  such  idea  should  be  for  an  instant  en- 
tertained; and  making  it  a  matter  of  personal  favor  to  myself^  my 
wishes  were  acceded  to.  I  hired  a  carriage  to  take  us  all,  after  the 
wedding,  to  our  new  home ;  whereupon  Mrs.  G.  and  Tom.  were  of 
opinion  that  Louisa's  castle  of  fancy  had  come  down  to  her,  so  great 
was  their  sense  of  elevation.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  talk,  while 
Louisa  and  I  were  silent.  For  us,  although  no  pomp  of  circumstance 
attended  our  simple  wedding,  there  was  deep  and  heartfelt  happiness. 
I  had  acted  rightly  and  honorably,  in  my  own  estimation,  (oh,  the  bless- 
ing of  a  clear  conscience !)  and  I  was  married  to  a  woman  whom  I  felt 
that  I  loved  as  I  never  could  have  loved  again  any  other  upon  earth. 
No,  not  although  I  had  found  another  as  beautiful  and  as  talented, 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  with  wealth  and  friends,  and  all 
to  boast,  another  would  not  have  been  the  same ;  another  would  not 
have  been  my  first  love.  And  with  these  reflections  there  came  a  sense 
of  manliness  and  independence,  which  actually  seemed  to  expand  my 
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frame,  and  made  nie  feel  more  like  a  man  than  ever  I  had  felt  before  in  my 
life.  If  there  rested  a  shadow  of  anxiety  upon  my  feelings,  it  was  a 
fear  that  I  might  not  have  success  in  my  business,  and  that  what  I  had 
flaid  in  my  haste  would  even  prove  a  prophecy,  and  they  would  have 
to  starve  with  me.    How  little  I  knew  the  world  indeed ! 

I  was  earnestly  attentive  to  my  business.  I  associated  with  men  of 
business,  and  to  business  alone  I  applied  myself  My  home  was  the 
abode  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness.  What  bright  smiles  ever  greeted 
me  there !  What  devoted  hearts  sought  my  comfort !  I  was  a  happy 
man.  My  business  increased ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  settled 
ap  my  accounts,  I  found  that  so  far  from  being  in  debt  my  income  had 
exceeded  my  expenses.  As  for  my  clothes,  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Israelites  seemed  suddenly  to  befall  some  of  them ;  my  shirts  did  not 
-wax  old,  nor  my  stockings  wear  out,  for  the  garments,  which  were 
alw^ays  mended,  seemed  never  to  wear  out.  How  white  was  the  linen 
washed  by  such  careful  hands !  How  sweet,  how  healthful  the  viands, 
where  affection  plead  for  economy,  and  economy  was  influenced  by 
affection !  In  every  part  of  my  domestic  establishment  did  devoted 
love  show  its  superiority  to  careless  wealth.  How  could  I  do  other- 
wifle  than  grow  rich,  with  my  interests  so  carefully  attended  to  1  My 
acquaintances  thoueht  it  worth  their  while  to  notice  my  wife.  My 
constituents  boasted  of  my  independence;  and  not  without  reason,  for 
my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real  independence  of  an  American  citizen ; 
to  the  nobility  of  birth,  indeed  the  bom  of  noble  hearts ;  not  of  wealthy 
manors,  not  of  lordly  titles !  My  mother-in-law  has  become  recon- 
ciled to  her  black  silk  and  cap ;  and  the  kind-hearted,  clever  old  soul, 
has  nursed  me  through  so  many  bad  colds,  and  helped  me  through  so 
many  trifling  dilemmas,  that  I  have  come  to  think  her  cheerful  face  and 
sound  sense  quite  as  valuable  as  a  feshionable  air.  Tom  has  eone  to 
college,  and  Louisa  rides  in  her  carriage,  holding  as  distinguished  a 
position  as  wealth  and  real  merit  can  bestow.  As  adversity  did  not 
sour  their  tempers,  so  neither  has  ju*osperity  hardened  their  hearts. 
That  religion  which  was  the  support  of  the  former  caused  the  latter 
to  overflow  with  good  deeds,  which  are  all  the  more  judiciously  planned 
and  executed  from  the  experience  of  privation  and  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  poor.  They  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  forget  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  their  obscurity ; 
and  their  universal  affability,  and  particular  good  opinion  of  myself,  has 
added  its  quantum  to  my  present  popularity,  so  that,  for  my  especial 
benefit,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  have  found  a  moro  influential 
family.  And  I  myself  have  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  I  neither 
courted  the  rich  nor  ill-treated  the  poor  to  win  my  present  prosperity. 


S  P  I  O  B  A  H. 


EuriFTic  Alcott,  furious  against  meai, 

Says  men  assimilate  to  what  they  eat ; 

Mutton  makes  sheepish,  pork  turns  souls  to  swina, 

And  so  should  we  on  vegetables  dine: 

Granted :  *  Ye  godsl  on  what  *s  this  Alcott  M  T 

On  freens,  pot^oes  noaU,  and  oowM  hran-braadl 
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The  Young  Romancer, 


[Septembofy . 


THK       TOUNO       BOHANCB 


Mother,  come  lay  by  your  knitting. 

Little  yon  know  what  you  nuM, 
In  the  dark  ante-room  sitting, 

Losing  Bttcli  beauty  as  thia ; 
Now  while  the  red  glow  of  sunset 

Gilds  every  quivering  cloud, 
If  yon  will  list  I  will  tell  yon 

Tales  of  the  mighty  and  proud : 

Fitting  this  shadowless  twilight, 

Tranquil  and  fragrant  and  blaod, 
Fitting  this  stillness  to  wander 

Over  a  fanciful  land ; 
Breathing  the  dreams  of  my  spirit, 

Fearless,  my  mother,  and  free. 
Weaving  my  thoughts,  like  my  flowers, 

Into  a  garland  for  thee. 

Castles  and  knights  and  fair  ladies 

Themes  of  my  story  I  '11  make ; 
Lords  shall  be  courtly  and  gentle. 

Hearts,  too,  in  plenty  to  break ; 
MoatSy  and  drawbridges,  and  chambers 

Hannted  with  whisper  and  sigh. 
Spectres,  all  restless  and  frightful, 

Hurrying  silently  by. 

Walls  shall  be  storied  with  paintings, 

lined  with  grim  faces,  and  old  \ 
Domes  shall  uprear  their  proud  arches. 

Covered  and  blazing  with  gold  j 
Fountains  shall  play  in  the  gardens,  ^ 

Forests  rise  stately  behind,  ^ 

Deer  on  the  velvet  lawn  gambol, 

Bugles  ring  soft  on  the  wind. 

Mother,  the  zephyrs  shall  revel 

Through  marble  chapel  and  hall. 
Playing  outside,  where  the  delicate 

Moss  and  green-ivy  leaves  crawl ; 
Then,  as  the  turrets  are  bathing 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  night. 
There  shall  come  forth  a  fair  woman. 

Gleaming  in  jewels  and  white. 

Mother,  her  face  shall  be  lovely. 

Clear  as  pale  azure  her  eye. 
Checks  like  yon  crimson  now  floating 

On  the  pure  brow  of  the  sky  ; 
Hair  like  Uie  blush  of  soft  sunshine 

On  the  bright  polish  of  gold. 
Teeth  like  the  pearl-drops  that  whiten 

In  ocean's  &thomless  fold. 


In  the  west  wing  of  the  castle 

Brave  men  and  merry  shall  sit, 
Shouting  in  boisterous  laughter. 

Mingling  their  wine  and  their  wit ; 
Two  shall  be  proud,  cold  and  gloomy^. 

Each  hating  the  other  shall  be. 
All  for  the  love  of  the  lady 

Out  in  the  moonlight,  yon  see. 

Kow  in  the  dim-lighted  armory. 

Hung  round  with  corslets  of  mail, 
Stalk  those  two  deep-smitten  lovers. 

Vengeful,  half  frantic  and  pale ; 
Each  mis  his  shining  blade  ready. 

Smothered  with  passion  each  voioet 
*  Stop  1  e'er  we  6ght  for  the  lady. 

Let  her  £ur  lips  speak  her  choioew' 

Then  I  must  make  ihem  go  softly 

(Hunting  the  lady,  you  know) 
Down  in  the  long  stately  garden, 

Where  bending  cypress-trees  grow ; 
While  from  the  stained  Gothic  w^owv 

Shouts  of  the  wassail  are  flung 
On  the  still  language  of  even, 

Like  a  coarse  tale  that  is  sung. 

Then  how  they  creep  to  her  bower, 

Cowardly  knights  that  they  be  I 
Ho !  there  's  another  before  them  I 

Back  !  't  is  a  stranger  they  see, 
Clad  not  in  garb  of  a  noble ; 

Shame  !  he  is  whispYing  of  love ! 
Draw  they  their  blades,  yet  they  listen, 

Ready  to  rescue  the  dove. 

What,  doth  she  smile  on  him  ?  madness!. 

Gently  he  raises  her  hand, 
Then  on  bent  knee  doth  he  kiss  it, 

Kisseth  the  first  of  the  land ! 
Blankly  they  gaze  on  each  other. 

Quickly  each  sword  is  laid  low ; 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  both  together. 

Back  to  the  castle  they  go. 

Whisper  they  low  to  her  brother 

Words  of  dark  meaning  and  shame ;: 
And,  as  they  lean  on  his  shoulder, 

Hissingly  murmur  her  name. 
See  how  his  swarthy  cheek  flushes  I 

See  the  sharp  glow  in  his  eye ! 
^  Thank  ye,  lords,'  whispers  he  darkly  t 

^S'death!  but  the  dastard  shall  die  r 
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Now  be  is  hurrying  thither  ; 

Kow,  mother,  murder  is  there ! 
And  the  fiiir  maiden  is  frantic, 

Flinging  her  shrieks  on  the  air. 
XJpto  the  wal]  she  has  hurried, 

Where  it  o'erhangeth  the  moat, 
Moaning  *  For  aye  and  forever, 

There  let  poor  Makiam  float !' 

Fifty  feet  down  she  hath  plnngM, 

Mangled  her  body  and  torn, 
All  for  the  death  of  a  lover 

Who  was  not  loftily  born. 
Father  and  kindred  in  sadness 

Weep  by  the  fireless  hearth. 
For  the  mad  hate  of  a  stranger, 

Noble  in  all  but  in  birth. 


Now  is  the  castle  in  ruins, 

Nought  but  the  walls  to  be  seen, 
And  a  thick  bunch  of  the  ivy, 

Mid  desolation  yet  green ; 
Drawbridge  and  moat  and  old  garden 

All  have  been  crumbled  by  time, 
Crumbled  to  dust  and  to  ashes, 

Tet  tell  they  mutely  of  crimeii 

Wearily  glideth  a  spectre 

By  the  black  ruins  at  night, 
Ever  bemoaning  her  lover. 

While  the  cold  moon  lingers  bright ; 
Peasants  will  shudder  and  tell  you 

Softly  of  spirits  they  see : 
Mother,  my  story  is  finished ; 

Here  oomes  the  summons  to  tet ! 

ICsa.  C.  W.  DAXinoar. 
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A  FEW  Sundays  ago,  while  strollrag  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
•city»  I  entered  an  old  Catholic  burying-ground,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  I  used  to  live,  and  within  the  precincts  of  which  I  had  spent 
many  an  hour.     Inside  of  the  enclosure  is  a  small  church,  which  then 
was  occupied  by  a  regular  congregation,  but  now  is  used  only  as  a 
-chapel  for  the  burial-service  for  the  dead.     From  a  distance  the  spot 
has  a  neat  and  romantic  appearance,  being  situated  on  a  green  slope, 
with  its  little  chapel  of  bnck  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  a  cluster  of 
fine  old  trees,  whose  dark  foliage  throws  a  sombre  hue  over  the  scene, 
in  unison  with  the  purpose  to  which  the  place  is  consecrated.    A  closer 
inspection,  however,  will  disappoint  one,  for  signs  of  slovenliness  and 
the  grossest  neglect  are  every  where  seen,  and  the  visitor  cannot  help 
-contrasting  it  unfavorably  with  the  Protestant  cemeteries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  wealth  and  taste  have  been  lavished  until  they  have 
become  literally  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for  the  living,  as  well 
as  burial-places  for  the  dead.    Indeed,  the  condition  of  too  many  of 
•our  Catholic  burying-grounds  reflects  no  little  discredit  on  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it     This,  however,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  people.     They,  the  children  of  Eixile  and  Poverty, 
have  done  what  they  could,  as  the  numerous  monuments,  some  of  them 
'tasteful  and  highly  ornamental,  sufficientlv  testify.     The  fault  lies  rather 
in  the  authorities  of  the  church,  who  n:om  the  sale  of  burial  privi- 
leges draw  a  lucrative  revenue,  no  part  of  which  is  expended,  as  it 
should  be,  to  keep  the  grounds  in  repair.    Consequently,  in  quite  too 
many  instances,  the  '  consecrated  ground'  in  our  country  is  but  a  naked. 
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dreary  enclosure,  without  tree  or  shrub  to  hide  its  ghastliness ;  with 
grave-stones  broken  and  prostrate,  dilapidated  walls,  and  a  sickening 
stench  ;  in  fact,  a  place  altogether  repulsive  in  its  appearance,  and  toa 
often  a  downright  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood. 

And  yet  no  people  perhaps  excel  the  Irish  in  their  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  the  dead.  This  sentiment  is  a  national  trait  in  their 
character ;  and  there  are  few  families  among  them  in  our  community^ 
however  poor  they  may  be,  that  cannot  point  to  the  monument,  either 
of  granite  or  marble,  or  the  humbler  one  of  slate  or  wood,  beneath 
which  sleeps  the  dust  of  some  of  their  kindred.  The  enclosure  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  wholly  blocked  up  with  these  memorials ;  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  has  not  connected  with  its  history 
some  tale  of  touching  self-denial  in  the  survivors  who  erected  it ;  of 
privations  and  toil  undergone  for  weeks  and  months,  and  sometimes 
years,  while  scraping  together  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  little  field,  in  one  comer,  is  a  tall  eranite  obe- 
lisk, the  loftiest  and  costliest  in  the  yard.  Since  I  last  saw  it,  however, 
it  has  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  trellis  which  has  been  raised 
against  it — the  suggestion  of  afiectionate  remembrance  rather  than  of 
taste — over  which  an  evergreen  has  climbed  to  the  very  top.  This 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  sleeps  a  mother  and  her  son.  The  former, 
who  was  a  widow  with  only  this  one  child,  died  fii'st ;  and  the  boy, 
then  but  eighteen,  and  an  apprentice  to  a  stone-cutter,  immediately  on 
the  burial  of  his  mother  formed  the  resolution  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  her  memory  that  should  mark  out  her  grave  above  all  others.  He 
was  but  an  apprentice,  as  already  stated,  with  scarcely  the  means  to 
keep  himself  in  food  and  decently  clad ;  but,  under  the  impulse  of  that 
beautiful  sentiment  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  a  national  trait, 
he  set  himself  to  the  pious  task  with  a  resolute  will,  and  pursued  it 
with  indomitable  perseverance.  His  evenings  and  holidays  were  alt 
devoted  to  this  one  object,  and  the  hours  of  sleep  oflen  entrenched 
upon ;  and  yet  nearly  two  years  were  consumed  before  he  approached 
the  termination  of  his  task.  He  reached  it  at  last.  The  tall  obelisk 
stood  in  his  master's  yard,  and  the  marble  block  inserted  in  it  was 
already  inscribed  with  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  his 
own  filial  remembrance  of  them,  when  Death  laid  his  hand  also  upon 
the  sculptor.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  time  when  he  put  the 
last  chisel-touch  to  his  labor  of  love,  he  was  himself  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  his  cold  form  laid  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  mother ;  and  ano- 
ther name  was  added,  and  other  hands  than  his  lifted  the  monument 
of  his  toil  and  affection  over  the  remains  of  both  parent  and  child. 

A  short  distance  from  this  obelisk,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  a  spot  to  m& 
of  peculiar  interest  It  is  the  grave  of  a  young  woman  who,  as  the 
simple  stone  cross  at  the  head  tells  us,  was  from  the  county  of  Wexford, 
Ireland,  and  who  was  buried  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  months  when  she  died ;  and,  as  I 
learned  from  one  who  knew  her,  if  she  had  lived  but  four  weeks 
longer  she  would  have  been  married  to  a  youne  man  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed  long  before  in  their  native  land.  With  what  singleness  of 
heart  he  had  loved  her  was  told  in  the  afiectionate  care  he  bestowed 
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upon  her  grave.  Every  weed  was  sedulously  plucked  from  its  vicinity ; 
the  rank  grass  waved  not  near  it ;  while  the  choicest  flowers  bloomed, 
it  seemed  in  almost  perpetual  verdure,  over  the  little  mound  that  cov- 
ered her  remains.  Nor  did  this  appear  enough  to  the  survivor.  In 
the  season  of  flowers,  every  Sunday  morning  a  fresh  bouquet  of  the 
loveliest,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  cultivate,  was  tied  to  a  wooden 
stake  at  the  foot,  and  a  green  wreath  hung  on  an  arm  of  the  little  stone 
cross  at  the  head.  And  later  still,  when  the  garniture  of  summer  had 
&ded,  and  out-door  flower  and  leaf  were  swept  away,  the  hot-house 
yielded  its  treasures,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  then  to  see  the  rich 
dies  of  summer  contrasted  with  the  glittering  frost  around  that  favored 
spot.  Yet,  choice  as  were  these  oflerings  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
no  one  was  ever  molested,  and  they  remained  sacred  from  human 
touch  until  each  recurring  Sabbath-morning  brought  fresher  ones  to 
take  their  places.  But  a  sad  change  is  now  visible  here.  What  has 
become  of  the  lover — whether  he  be  living  or  dead — I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  Certain  it  is,  the  little  grave,  once  guarded  and  decked 
with  such  pious  cai'e,  is  now  utterly  neglected.  The  tread  of  the  liv- 
ing has  nearly  obliterated  the  land-marks ;  weeds  and  rank  grass  have 
sprung  up  around  and  covered  it ;  but  the  stone  cross  is  there,  and  at 
its  ^t  the  little  round  stake,  with  the  withered  stems  of  the  last  bou- 
quet still  tied  to  it,  though  nearly  two  seasons  have  passed  since  flower 
and  leaf  were  scattered  on  the  ground,  or  floated  with  their  fragrance 
away  with  the  autumn  winds. 

In  one  comer  of  this  yard  I  noticed,  some  years  ago,  a  bit  of  board, 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  shingle,  stuck  at  the  head  of  an  humble  grave, 
in  which  was  buried  a  young  Swiss  emigrant.  The  material  and  the 
execution  of  this  little  memorial  indicated  a  condition  in  the  survivors 
of  the  most  helpless  poverty.  At  the  top  were  cut,  in  the  rudest  cha- 
racters, evidently  with  a  dull  knife,  the  mystic  letters  '  I.  H.  S ;'  and 
underneath, '  Wilhelmina,  Basle,  Switz. :  aged  fifteen.'  On  this  hum- 
ble grave,  too,  I  have  seen  flowers  scattered,  in  their  season ;  not,  it  is 
true,  of  cultured  beauty,  like  those  which  bloomed  over  the  gardener's 
love,  but  only  such  simple  wild  ones  as  affectionate  Poverty  could 
gather  in  fields  not  its  own. 

The  wooden  monuments  are  quite  a  peculiarity  in  this  yard.  They 
may  be  seen  of  all  shapes — slabs,  crosses,  urns,  and  obelisks;  the  in- 
scnptions  on  some  of  them, '  this  itone^  etc.,  exemplifying  another  trait 
in  the  Irish  character,  which  will  readily  recur  to  the  reader.  A  few 
of  these  wooden  stones  are  lettered  with  some  little  taste  and  care,  but 
too  many  are  disfigured  by  the  rudest  scrawls  and  the  most  ludicrous 
blunders.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  but  share  in  common  with 
their  more  ambitious  neighbors. 

While  alluding  to  inscriptions,  I  will  copy  a  few  that  may  be  found 
here,  and  which  are  noticeable ;  some  for  their  siniplicity  or  beauty, 
and  others  for  entirely  different  qualities.  Many  of^the  epitaphs  are 
new  to  me,  though  they  may  all  be  familiar  to  the  reader.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  marble  slabs  in  the  field  was  erected  by  a  sister  to  an 
only  brother.    After  enumerating  his  virtues,  the  inscription  closes  with 
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a  beautiful  quatrain,  the  first  line  of  which  I  presume  was  intended  to 
be  read  thus : 

'FkreweU,  sweet  brother  of  my  heart  P 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  sculptor  has  left  out  the  r  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  word  brother,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  quite  a  roguish  and 
Tom.  Mooreish  expression. 

Near  by  is  a  memorial  of  filial  affection,  closing  with  the  following 
neat  epitaph : 

t  A  HVfBAND  kind,  a  (kther  dear, 
In  quiet  reat  repoMa  here; 
No  sorrow  clouda  hts  (bded  brow, 
Or  brealn  hla  peaceful  sliimbera  now.* 

Close  to  this  may  be  seen  a  stone  erected  by  a  wife  '  in  gratitude  for 

the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Patrick ;'  and  scarcely  a  step 

farther  on,  a '  weeping  husband'  has  placed  a  monument  over  his  depart* 
«d  spouse,  as  a '  memorial  of  his  grief,  love,  and  Respects  1 '  A  rod  from 
this  a  slab  marks  the  spot  where  rest  an  aeed  couple,  and  invokes 
Heaven  to  have  mercy  on  their  '  soUs*  And  side  by  side  with  it  stands 
another,  on  which  the  sculptor  seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  suit 
the  orthography  to  the  Hibernian  brogue.  The  beginning  of  the  in- 
scription, takmg  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  will  make 
a  very  passable  couplet,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  that  form  on  the 
«tone.    It  commences  thus : 

'  Chriitian  brethren,  of  your  ohailty, 
Pray  for  the  »owU  of  Thokai  Ga&btt.* 

In  another  part  of  the  yard  I  find  the  following  epitaph,  which  strikes 
me  as  being  very  felicitous : 

*  Hbrb  to  thv  boflom,  Mother  Earth, 

Take  baci  what  thou  hast  Kiven, 
And  aU  thai  ia  of  sainUy  birth 
Recall,  O  Goot  in  peace  to  Ueayen/ 

A  Stone  over  the  remains  of  a  young  girl,  who  *  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,'  contains  the  following  old  but  exquisite  lines : 

*  Dust  to  its  narrow  houae  beneath, 

Bool  to  itB  God  on  high : 
Ther  that  have  aeen  thy  kx>k  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die.' 

'Ontheffrave-stone  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  may  be  found  the  following 
rare  specmien  of  the  double  negative : 

<  No  fHmds  nor  phyalciana  oonkl  not  ■■¥« 
My  mortal  body  from  this  grave ; 
Nor  thlB  graye  conld  not  confine  me  here 
When  the  Lord  shall  call  me  to  appear  t* 

I  shall  notice  at  present  but  one  more  of  these  inscriptions,  and  that 
is  on  the  monument  of  a  distinguished  doctor  of  the  church,  and  a  most 
accomplished  linguist,  whose  eloquence,  piety  and  learning  were  widely 
known  and  honored  by  all  sects  in  his  lifetime,  and  are  not  forgott^i 
now.  His  virtues,  and  they  were  many,  are  duly  commemorated  on 
this  stone,  which,  as  we  are  told  near  the  close  of  the  inscription,  <  was 
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honorably  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friends  and  admirers ;'  and 
then  follows  the  epitaph,  thus : 

*•  ReqnUeaiU  in  ptace  P 

This,  from  a  church  which  prides  itself  on  its  Latinity,  and  over  the 
^rave,  too,  of  one  of  its  most  learned  doctors,  is  ludicrous  enough. 

Somewhere  in  this  ground,  I  believe,  though  as  yet  no  stone  marks 
the  spot,  were  laid,  some  twelve  months  since,  the  remains  of  a  voung 
man,  whose  untimely  and  awful  death  struck  all  hearts  with  grief.  On 
him  had  been  bestowed  the  fatal  gift  of  eloquence  without  the  balanced 
mind  that  should  accompany  it,  to  guard  its  possessor  from  the  snares 
of  which  the  world  has  too  many  for  the  impulsive  children  of  genius. 
Those  who  have  ever  heard  his  eloquent  voice  in  our  assemblies,  when 
pleading  in  behalf  of  his  native  land,  will  not  soon  forget  the  thrilling 
tones  of  that  voice,  nor  the  thundering  plaudits  with  which  his  warm- 
hearted countrymen  answered  its  impressive  appeals.  The  child  of 
poor  parents,  and  self-educated,  he  had  while  yet  a  boy  fought  his  way 
up  to  a  respectable  position  in  society.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  friends ; 
fime  and  honor  were  wooing  his  footsteps ;  and  had  he  not  turned 
aside,  and  stumbled  in  the  nure,  he  might  perhaps  have  reached  the 
topmost  round  of  distinction.  But  adulation  and  flattery  followed  him 
at  every  turn,  and  made  him  giddy ;  the  temptations  of  social  life  met 
him  at  the  threshold,  and  he  turned  aside  and  dallied ;  the  fatal  glass 
touched  his  lips,  and  he  drank ;  until  at  last  Intemperance  laid  an  un- 
yielding grasp  upon  him,  and  he  becnme  a  helpless  victim  to  its  power ; 
and  then,  sad  finale  to  his  short  and  warning  career.  Death,  in  its  most 
awful  power,  struck  him  from  the  earth.  And  yet,  though  he  died  as 
all  of  us  should  pray  to  God  we  may  never  die,  yet  he  left  behind  many 
friends  who  loved  him,  and  will  cherish  in  perpetual  gi'eenness  the  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues,  while  they  lament  in  secret  his  folly  and  his 
untimely  death. 

<  Oh  t  breathe  not  bis  name,  let  it  Bleep  In  tbe  ahnde, 
Wbere  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid ; 
Sad,  aUeot  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  foils  on  the  grass  o*er  his  head. 

*  But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  It  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
Shidl  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls.* 
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As  In  the  shell  once  cradled  on  the  billow, 
Though  torn  from  home,  and  far  from  Ocean's  shore, 
Lingers  a  murmuring  song,  so  like  tbe  roar 

Of  whispering  waves,  that,  lay  it  on  his  pillow, 
(The  land-bound  sailors,  voyaging  no  more,) 
He  dreams  of  wandering  by  the  restleas  main, 
Of  sailing  o^er  some  sunny  sea  again, 
And  lives  the  varied  scenes  of  sea-life  o'er: 

Sogo  where'er  I  may,  whatever  l>efall, 
Toy  cherished  gifts  a  spell  have  for  my  heart ; 

Th^  bear  roe  back  to  that  which  givea  them  all 
Their  power  to  bring  thee  to  me  as  thou  art. 

And  Just  as  soon  thy  love  forgot  may  be 

As  ocean-flheUs  Ibiget  to  murmur  of  the  na. 

TOL.  zxxn.  16 


w. 
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THE       widow's       reproof. 


%  t      'oaSTTA 


Nat  !  do  I  hear  yonr  words  aright, 

And  can  it  surely  be 
That  you  can  speak  again  of  luve, 

Aniihtr  luve  to  me ! 
Oh,  Donald,  Donald  !  I  hae  thought 

You  were  a  better  friend, 
Than  thus  the  heart  of  ane  sae  lone 

Wi'  words  like  these  to  rend. 


u. 


Can  you  speak  thus,  when  here  you  ken. 

Beneath  this  very  sky. 
We  pledged  our  faithful  hearts  in  words 

The  angels  heard  on  high. 
Can  you,  wha  kenM  my  ain  lang-syne, 

Wha  ken'd  the  gentle  dead, 
Believe  that  when  his  life-strincs  burst 

My  luve  should  then  hae  fled  ? 


XIX. 


Because  nae  mair  we  fondly  meet, 

As  once  we  fondly  met. 
And  the  starry  curtain  's  drawn  between, 

Can  I  go  and  forget  ? 
Can  I  leave  his  grassy  mound,  Donald, 

Alone  for  ever  mair. 
With  the  violet  and  the  buttercup 

The  only  watchers  there  ? 

XV. 

How  oft  at  eve  beneath  this  tree 

I  've  sung  when  he  was  nigh, 
Or  from  his  bosom  watched  the  orbs 

Shine  out  from  yon  blue  sky  ! 
How  oft  wo  marked  the  sunset  clouds 

Grow  dimmer  and  mair  dim  ! 
Oh,  could  I  gaze  wi'  you  on  scenes 

I  gazed  on  ance  wi'  him  ? 


What  I  do  you  say  that  I  should  fly 

To  ither  scenes  mair  glad. 
Where  nought  should  meet  my  een  again 

That  ever  made  me  sad  7 
I  'm  ganging  soon  mysel',  Donald, 

1  'm  ganging  soon,  I  feel ; 
Bttt  the  country  I  shall  visit,  Donald, 

Is  the  blesaed  Land  of  o'  the  Leal  I 


J 
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Oh,  oauld,  cauld  is  the  graye,  Donalo, 

Where  lowly  lies  my  pride, 
Bat  caulder,  caulder  is  the  world 

Since  my  poor  Duncan  died  I 
Its  itorms  are  blawing  round  my  heart, 

And  beating  round  my  brow ; 
Oh,  would  this  trembling  form  were  laid 

Beside  that  dear  one's  now  I 

▼n. 

Ah !  do  yon  say  that  I  am  fiiir, 

Too  fair  a  thing  to  flee ; 
That  the  lily's  light  is  on  my  brow, 

And  a  starbeam  in  my  e'e  7 
Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 

My  beauty  is  not  ned, 
For  it  only  makes  me  lang  the  mair 

To  lie  beside  the  dead ! 

TtlX. 

He  went  down  in  his  pride,  Donald, 

Wi'  that  blue  tender  e'e 
As  brightly  glad  as  when  it  turned. 

First  turned  its  light  on  me : 
He  went  down  in  his  pride,  Donald, 

And  I  would  join  him  there, 
Ere  Time  has  touched  the  brow  he  laved, 

Or  blanched  the  golden  hair. 

zx. 

He  comes  to  me  at  night,  Donald, 

He  comes  in  dreams  of  bliss  \ 
For  the  God  who  took  him  kens  my  heart 

Would  break  if  not  for  this : 
He  comes  to  me  at  night,  Donald, 

And  oh !  he  lookis  sae  bright. 
That  I  can  see  he  has  been  bathed 

In  Heaven's  eternal  light  1 


And  then  he  faalds  me  in  his  arms, 

And  holds  me  to  his  heart, 
And  tells  me  of  that  far,  far  hame, 

Where  we  never  mair  shall  part : 
He  sometimes  wakes  me  wi'  the  strain 

He  then  sae  sweetly  sings. 
For  oh !  the  song  he  must  have  learned 

While  angek  swept  the  strings  1 


xt. 


I  rifle  up  in  the  mom,  Donald, 

To  my  loneliness  again. 
And  through  the  lang,  Ung  day,  Donald, 

My  thoughts  are  wi'  my  ain : 
And  I  watch  the  setting  sun,  Donald, 

Sink  down  in  yon  broad  wave, 
Bnt  then  I  turn  to  see,  Donald, 

Its  beams  upon  his  grave. 
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xxr. 


Then  oan  I  list  to  ye,  Donald, 

Then  can  I  list  to  ye  ? 
My  heart  is  a'  anither^s,  Donald, 

I  cannot  gie  it  thee : 
The  shadow  of  my  husband  still 

Is  round  me  every  where,* 
And  the  luve  that 's  a'  his  own,  Donald, 

Te  must  na  ask  to  share. 


XXV. 


BttUimor$y  1840. 


Then  gang,  and  speak  nae  sae  again, 

For  I  wauld  na  eie  my  dead 
For  the  proudest  laird  alive,  though  he 

Wooed  me  in  tears  to  wed. 
Oh,  Duncan  !  Duncan  !  canst  thou  hear 

Thy  fearfu*-  hearted  wife  ? 
Then  ask  thy  God  to  grant  to  her 

Wi'  thee  eternal  life ! 


A     DAY     AT     UTICA: 

OR     THE     FIRST     HOUSE-WARUIMa 


t 


BT     A.     B.     JOHV80V. 


About  half  a  century  ago,  a  gentleman  from  Holland  erected  in 
Utica  a  brick  building  three  stones  in  height,  which  is  still  standing. 
It  may  well  have  been  deemed  gigantic  at  the  period  of  its  construc- 
tion, for  it  has  lately  been  formed  into  two  spacious  private  dwelling- 
houses  by  a  very  little  modernization  of  tne  original  mass.  The 
building  was  constructed  for  a  tavern,  and  on  its  front-wall  the  word 
'  Hotel'  was  painted  in  letters  which  were  severally  four  feet  tall ; 
though  nothing  now  remains  to  chronicle  the  former  occupation  of  the 
house  except  that  the  street  which  it  faces  retains  the  name  of  '  Hotel- 
street.'  The  house  had  four  large  chimneys  towering  above  the  lofty 
rooC  and  a  laree  lightning-rod  rose  above  each  chimney ;  so  that  peo- 
ple who  lived  m  the  vicinity  would  come  many  miles  to  view  the  build- 
mg,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  period ;  and  so  little  were  the  be- 
holders conversant  with  kindred  establishments,  that  the  word  '  Hotel' 
constituted  a  sort  of  puzzle  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
pronounced,  and  public  usage  finally  became  settled  in  placine  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second,  as  is  practised  by  the 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  orthoepy.  The  mistake  may  have  origri- 
nated  with  the  proprietor,  who,  speaking  English  but  poorly,  may 

*  This  mnsrk  is  ssid  to  hsTo  been  bukLb  by  sn  Indian  woman  when  solicited  to  enter  into  a 
Moond  union. 
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have  misled  the  infant  community  into  the  adoption  of  his  Dutch  ac- 
centuation of  the  word. 

The  existing  inhabitants  of  the  Central  City  are  more  beholden  for 
their  civic  consequence  to  the  above  building  than  they  are  probably 
aware,  though  its  enterprising  projector  was  not  exempt  from  pecu- 
niary personal  motives  m  its  construction.  He  was  part  owner  with 
severi  opulent  Hollanders  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  and  around 
Utica,  and  his  business  in  our  country  was  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
the  common  property,  as  the  general  agent  of  the  proprietors.  He 
saw  that  the  position  of  Utica  was  favorable  to  the  production  of  a 
large  town,  and  that  a  great  tavern  would  be  profitable  in  itself  and 
beneficial  to  prospective  interests.  The  Mohawk  river,  how  unfitted 
soever  for  navigation  we  may  now  deem  its  shallow  meanderings,  was 
then  the  only  avenue  by  which  merchandise  could  be  brought  from  the 
city  of  New- York  into  Upper  Canada,  and  into  our  own  western  in- 
land new  settlements ;  while  the  downward  current  of  the  river  greatly 
facilitated  a  transmission  to  the  Atlantic  of  the  furs  and  heavier  articles 
of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  which  began  to  be  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  the  forests  were  swept  by  fire,  in  the  double  purpose  of  manu- 
&cturing  the  ashes  and  preparing  the  land  for  husbandry. 

Nor  was  the  founder  of  the  hotel  mistaken  in  his  anticipations.  The 
house  was  no  sooner  tenanted  and  properly  furnished  than  it  was  found 
to  be  the  general  stopping-place  during  the  day  and  the  rendezvous  at 
night  for  all  travellers  ;  ana  in  addition  to  the  river  travel,  a  state-road 
had  just  been  cut  through  from  Utica  to  Canandaigua,  thus  creating  a 
very  important  new  avenue  into  the  heart  of  a  rich  country,  with  a  tide 
of  emigration  tending  rapidly  thither. 

The  first  landlord  that  occupied  the  house  was  a  Mr.  Schwartz,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  a  young  couple  of  Dutch  descent ;  and  they  had 
already  enjoyed  some  little  experience  in  tavern-keeping.  Their  in- 
telligence and  suavity  caused  them  to  be  selected  by  the  proprietor  as 
proper  persons  to  give  due  effect  to  his  experiment ;  and  he  deter- 
mined that  a  grand  '  house-warming,'  in  the  shape  of  a  large  public 
dinner,  should  be  given  by  way  of  encouraging  the  landlord  and  add- 
ing eclat  to  the  new  establishment.  The  preparation  for  such  a  feast 
was  no  small  operation  at  the  period  in  which  it  occurred,  and  even 
Albany  had  to  be  visited  for  the^procurement  of  some  extra  luxuries 
and  extra  conveniences ;  so  that  the  dinner  was  delayed  until  some 
weeks  afler  the  hotel  had  been  opened  for  general  purposes ;  but  the 
interval  was  well  employed  in  disseminating  information  of  the  con- 
templated festival  and  in  inviting  the  attendance  of  guests  from  far 
and  near. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  enlarge  the  contemplated  gather- 
ing. A  number  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  some  in 
Connecticut,  projected  the  creation  of  a  turnpike  from  Utica  to  Canan- 
daigua, on  the  state-road  already  formed ;  and  the  time  for  a  meeting, 
which  was  expected  to  be  large,  of  all  persons  favoring  the  new  pro- 
ject, was  with  a  little  management  planned  to  be  held  at  Utica  on  the 
day  of  the  contemplated  house-warming.  A  like  management  suc- 
ceeded in  designating  the  same  time  and  place  for  a  public  meeting  of 
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persons  who  contemplated,  by  means  of  locks  at  Littleialls  and  Wood- 
creek,  the  fi)rmation  of  a  continuous  flat-boat  navigation  between  Sche- 
nectady and  Lake  Ontario.  Patriotism  was  also  invoked  to  supply 
guests,  by  designating  for  the  house-warming  the  fourth  of  July,  when 
a  grand  celebration  of  independence  was  to  be  undertaken  in  a  grove 
at  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  with  a  public  oration  by  a  youDg  attorney 
(Francis  A.  Bloodgood)  who  had  just  opened  a  law-oiHce  in  Utica. 
On  the  fourth  the  state  paid  an  annual  stipend  to  the  Oneida  Indians, 
and  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Albany 
were  also  pledged  to  join  the  dinner  party ;  thus  conferring  on  it  a  sort 
of  diplomatic  dignity. 

As  the  important  day  tended  toward  its  advent,  the  bustle  of  prepa- 
ration at  the  hotel  increased  in  intensity,  and  great  was  the  anxiety  for 
the  arrival  from  Albany  of  a  quantity  of  green  peas  which  had  been 
ordered,  as  a  premature  luxury,  to  add  piquancy  to  the  feast  and  won- 
der to  the  guests.  Unfortunately,  no  peas  were  found  at  Albany,  and 
they  had  to  be  ordered  from  New- York ;  and  great  were  the  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  their  arrival  in  due  season,  to-morrow  being  the  fourth 
of  July.  The  day  wore  away,  and  still  no  tidings  were  received  of 
the  peas,  whose  presence  seemed  to  grow  in  general  importance  as 
the  chance  of  their  arrival  diminished.  They  had  been  publicly  spo- 
ken of  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of  fare  that  the  guests  were  to  receive ; 
and  the  villagers  took  as  much  interest  in  the  arrival  as  the  host,  who 
had  been  constantly  questioned  during  the  day  by  all  his  neighbors, 
till  he  became  excessively  nervous,  as  to  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject. 

Night  came  without  the  peas,  but  it  brought  a  more  absorbing  diffi- 
culty to  at  least  one  of  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene  that  was  to  be 
enacted  on  the  morrow.  The  only  child  of  the  hostess,  a  little  daugh- 
ter of  two  years  old,  became  violently  ill  of  the  rapid  and  fatal  disor- 
der called  croup.  The  symptoms  had  shown  themselves  for  the  last 
two  days,  but  they  had  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  cold ;  but  now 
the  insidious  disorder,  having  fast  hold  of  its  victim,  assumed  its  hor- 
rid form  of  impending  instant  strangulation.  The  mother  had  just 
completed  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  was  preparing  for  a  brief  r^ose, 
when  the  child's  danger,  no  longer  mistakeable,  sounded  in  her  ears  the 
alarm  of  death.  No  doctor  lived  in  .Utica,  but  some  mile  therefrom 
resided  Doctor  Coventry,  a  Scotch  physician  of  much  merited  celeb- 
rity. For  him  a  messenger  was  speedily  despatched  in  a  wagon,  but 
before  he  could  arrive  the  day  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  death  had  per- 
formed its  office  on  the  child.  The  landlord  was  not  deficient  in  paren- 
tal tenderness,  but  his  urgent  duties  hardened  his  nerves  beyond  the 
depression  of  his  loss.  But  not  thus  folt  the  mother.  Pecuniary  in- 
fluences seem  but  comparatively  little  operative  on  women.  Sbe  was 
stricken  to  the  heart,  and  grief  would  claim  its  mastery  over  her,  de- 
spite all  the  persuasions  of  her  husband  and  his  friends.  She  withdrew 
to  the  bed  on  which  her  dead  infant  lay,  and  by  its  side  the  doctor  saw 
her  kneel,  and  apparently  resign  herself  to  intense  devotion,  in  silent 
prayer.  She  knew  not  that  he  was  observing  her,  nor  would  he  per- 
mit her  to  be  intruded  on  by  the  impatient  domestics,  who  were  anxi- 
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OU8  to  obtain  her  directions.  Shortly,  however,  she  voluntarily  emerged 
from  the  room  in  apparent  resignation,  and  proceeded  with  serenity  to 
the  occupations  which  the  day  required.  The  doctor  was  never  wearied 
during  after  years  in  relating  the  deep  impression  which  the  scene 

Sroduced  on  him,  and  tq  add,  that  several  times  in  the  progress  of  the 
ay,  when  grief  seemed  to  renew  its  supremacy  over  her,  he  saw  her 
withdraw  into  the  room  of  death  for  the  same  tranquillizing  process, 
and  speedily  return  therefrom  with  renewed  endurance. 

The  death  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  guests  who  were  in  the 
house,  and  from  subsequent  arrivals,  lest  this  new  incident  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  day  that  was  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  hilarity  should  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  festivity.  Nothing  more,  however,  occurred  that 
was  disastrous ;  even  the  green  peas  arrived  in  time  for  the  dinner. 
The  expected  guests  all  arrived,  with  many  that  were  unexpected; 
and  among  them  a  son  of  the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
turning from  a  long  and  venturesome  journey  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara ; 
some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  were  proceeding  to  the  West  in  connec- 
tion vnth  a  large  landed  estate  belonging  to  an  English  baronet,  whose 
descendants  still  own  a  portion  thereof;  some  Dutch  self-expatriated 
patriots,  who  had  left  Holland  when  the  first  attempt  failed  of  subvert- 
mg  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  who  intended  to  settle  on  lands 
near  Utica  belonging  to  the  Holland  Company ;  and  some  Frenchmen 
on  their  way  to  Canada  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo,  and  many 
other  persons  arrived,  of  whom  nothing  was  known. 

The  oration  was  pronounced  at  noon  to  an  unprecedented  crowd  of 
delighted  listeners.  The  subjects  of  such  discourses  were  then  un- 
hackneyed, and  among  the  auditors  were  usually  many  persona  who 
had  participated  personally  in  the  events  that  were  celebrated.  Such 
were  the  present  auditors ;  and  among  them  was  one,  an  early  settler 
of  Utica,  Colonel  Walker,  who  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Wash- 
ington at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis. 

After  the  oration,  a  very  large  part  of  the  assembled  crowd  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hotel,  where  the  long-expected  dinner  was  finally,  at 
about  three  o'clock,  after  an  immense  effort,  smokine  on  the  table  of  a 
large  assembly-room,  that  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  second- 
story  of  the  building.  The  guests,  with  occasional  exceptions,  werci 
strangers  to  each  other,  except  the  slight  acquaintance  which  during 
the  day  they  had  contracted  by  participating  in  a  common  amusement; 
but  the  parties  who  were  known  to  each  other  became  separated  i^ 
the  dinner-table,  where  seats  had  been  taken  in  a  promiscuous  rush  for 
places,  under  a  mistaken  apprehension  that  of  so  large  a  number  all 
could  not  be  seated. 

The  delay  of  the  dinner  had  sharpened  the  appetites  of  the  partakers, 
but  the  abundant  supply  of  solid  eatables  soon  gave  leisure  for  a  circu- 
lation of  wines  and  the  stronger  drinks  which  were  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  While  thus  the  dillerent  courses  of  the  feast  were  succeeding 
«ach  other,  amid  patriotic  toasts  and  already  sated  appetites,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  rather  remarkable  for  his  diffidence  started  from 
his  seat  in  great  agitation,  and  announced  hesitatingly,  and  not  over 
Joud,  that  he  had  entered  the  room  with  a  large  sum  of  money  ia  hia 
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pocket-book,  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  boat-load  of  furs  which  he  had 
taken  from  Canada  to  New- York,  and  that  the  pocket-book  was  lost. 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  this  disclosure,  especially  as  it  had  beea 
uttered  in  a  manner  which  intimated,  as  strong  as  the  timidity  of  the 
speaker  would  permit,  that  the  money  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the 
theft  had  been  committed  in  the  room. 

A  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  hereupon  rose,  and 
said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  common  festivity  should  be  di»- 
turbed  by  such  an  occurrence,  and  he  was  still  more  sorry  to  announce 
that  the  pocket-book  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  room,  and  by  an  unworthy  guest  now  at  the  table.  '  I 
saw  it  taken/  said  the  speaker, '  and  the  miscreant  who  took  it  is  before 
me.  I  intended  not  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  day,  but  to  have- 
waited  till  the  company  were  about  to  separate  before  I  arrested ^  the 
offender  and  obtained  a  restitution  of  the  property.' 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  every  person's  attention  was  directed 
to  a  young  and  gaily-dressed  man,  who  sat  opposite  to  the  speaker,  and 
whose  countenance  displayed  the  mortification  of  exposed  guilt  He 
had  been  too  plainly  pointed  at  by  the  speaker  to  leave  in  himself  any 
doubt  of  detection,  and  he  therefore  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  the 
fatal  book  and  burst  into  tears.  A  high  excitement  instantly  agitated 
the  company.  Some  vociferated  for  the  expulsion  of  the  offender, 
others  for  his  imprisonment,  and  others  for  corporeal  chastisement 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  vociferations,  an  old  French  gentle- 
man, of  known  respectability,  and  who  had  long  been  distinguished 
through  the  state  for  his  wealth  and  philosophical  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, arose  and  thus  addressed  the  meeting :  *  The  offender  who  has 
abused  the  patriotic  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  hazarded  an  imputation 
upon  us  all,  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  his  youth  and  general  appearance 
indicate  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  guilt,  nor  a  willing  object  of  dis- 
grace. I  shall  not  undertake  to  conjecture  the  motive  which  has  im- 
pelled him  to  commit  an  act  that  places  his  liberty  in  imminent  peril, 
and  to  commit  it  under  circumstances  that  Are  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite honorable  aspirations.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  some  commisse- 
ration  for  him,  especially  as  I  have  long  entertained  an  opinion  which, 
though  it  may  expose  m«  to  misconstruction,  and  perhaps  obloquy,  I 
will  still  announce  for  the  benefit  of  the  offender. 

*  The  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is  not  the  offspring  of  misan- 
thropy, but  is  founded  on  a  severe  review  of  my  own  life,  conjoined 
with  an  impression  that  I  am  not  worse  than  other  men,  nor  very  dif^ 
ferent.  Many  of  you  know  me,  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  my  character  is  without  reproach ;  still  I  must  candidly  admit  that 
I  am  indebted  for  it  somewhat  to  chance,  rather  than  to  an  exemption 
from  all  acts  that  can  mar  a  man's  reputation ;  and  while  I  would  not 
wish  to  imply  that  I  ever  committed  any  act  like  that  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  remarks,  yet  I  have  committed  acts  that,  if  detected  aa 
inopportunely  and  suddenly  as  this  has  been,  might  have  been  fatal  to 
my  character,  and  perhaps  ruinous  to  my  subsequent  hopes  of  pros- 
perity. I  have  even  thought  that  the  vindictiveness  with  which  crimes- 
are  prosecuted,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  detection  of  evil  deeda 
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28  promulgated,  are  somewhat  induced  by  a  consciousness  of  our  own 
£railties.  VVe  seem  anxious  to  attempt  a  manifestation  of  our  own  in- 
nocence by  an  ostentatious  horror  at  the  guilt  of  other  men ;  and  I  have 
found  that  a  man  is  naturally  tempted  to  make  such  manifestations  in 
proportion  to  his  consciousness  of  self  deficiencies  and  ill-desert.  The 
only  one  of  our  race  who  never  knew  sin,  exhibited  a  remarkable  ex- 
emption from  such  vindictiveness ;  let  us  manifest  our  purity  by  imi- 
tating his  placability,  and,  like  him,  say  to  this  cning  young  man '  depart, 
and  sin  no  more.' ' 

The  old  gentleman  had  spoken  with  a  strong  French  accent,  but  still 
sufficiently  plain  to  be  distinctly  understood ;  and  after  he  had  finished 
his  address,  and  taken  his  seat,  the  company  sat  in  silence  for  a  few 
seconds,  evidently  not  knowing  how  to  receive  the  address,  and  each 
person  waiting  for  some  one  to  make  a  proposal  or  comment.  At 
length  another  of  the  guests,  a  Danish  vice-consul,  arose  and  said :  'I 
have  listened  with  much  interest  to  our  venerated  friend  who  has  just 
spoken.  His  remarks  are  new  to  me,  but  they  may  be  correct ;  and 
if  they  are,  the  unfortunate  youth  who  occasioned  them  is  entitled  to 
more  tenderness  than  he  would  be  were  he  the  only  person  present 
who  ever  offended  against  the  laws.  I  am  no  advocate  for  licentious* 
ness ;  still  I  would  give  the  young  man  all  the  benefit  which  ought  to 
result  from  any  general  infirmity.  Crime  should  not  be  permitted  with 
impunity ;  but  we  may  visit  a  criminal  with  all  the  tenderness  that  is 
compatible  with  public  security ;  and  if  I  understand  correctly  our 
friend's  remarks,  they  inculcate  that  detection  and  consequent  punish- 
ment are  more  fatal  to  subsequent  usefulness  than  the  mere  commission 
of  crime ;  hence  oblivion  and  forgiveness  may  subserve  the  ends  of 
justice  (reformation  of  conduct)  better  than  the  infliction  of  vengeance. 
I  have  myself  often  thought  that  honesty,  integrity,  and  kindred  vir- 
tues are  too  frequently  deemed  innate  qualities,  rather  than  acquired 
characters,  as  I  suppose  they  truly  are ;  hence,  also,  we  ought  to  be 
more  indulgent  to  the  offences  of  young  persons  than  to  those  of  per- 
sons more  mature,  whose  habits  of  conduct  are  established.  Permit 
me  to  say  further,  and  in  corroboration  of  the  views  of  the  former 
speaker,  that  in  my  youth  I  knew  a  lad  whose  father  was  a  subordi- 
nate officer  in  the  naval  pay  department  of  Denmark.  The  lad  being 
active  and  intelligent,  was  frequently  employed  by  his  father  to  assist 
in  paying  the  sailors  as  they  came  for  their  wages.  The  lad  possessed 
acuteness  enough  to  discover  the  carelessness  which  is  proverbial  of 
sailors,  and  also  the  confidence  which  they  usually  repose  in  their  of> 
ficial  superiors ;  and  he  was  thereby  tempted  to  occasionally  withhold 
from  the  amount  due  the  applicant  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  more,  and 
he  would  spend  it  in  various  youthful  enjoyments. 

•  The  amount  which  altogether  he  had  taken  was  not  large,  for  he 
took  only  when  opportunity  seemed  to  specially  preclude  detection. 
One  day,  however,  a  sailor,  from  whose  wages  a  dollar  was  attempted 
to  be  abstracted,  saw  the  theft ;  but  without  intimating  that  he  saw  it, 
he  feigned  a  usual  degree  of  stupidity  and  awkwardness.  He  stag- 
gered as  if  intoxicated,  and  seemed  unable  to  place  the  money  in  his 
purse,  several  of  the  pieces  falling  on  the  floor.     The  new  temptatioa 
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was  greater  than  the  lad  could  withstand,  and  he  took  three  dollars 
more,  fortifying  the  theft  by  cautioning  the  sailor  agaiost  a  loss  of  his 
money.  '  Well/  said  the  sailor,  altering  his  manner  suddenly,  to  per- 
fect sobriety,  *  let  me  examine  if  I  have  not  lost  some  already ;'  and  he 
proceeded  adroitly  to  recount  his  money.  The  boy  saw  the  trap  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  the  four  dollars,  said : 
*  I  have  taken  some  of  your  money  to  see  if  you  would  miss  it.'  *  No/ 
said  the  sailor  resolutely ;  *  I  saw  you  take  it,  and  you  intended  to  keep 
it'  The  shock  to  the  youth  was  excessive.  His  father  was  not  in  the 
office,  and  only  a  few  of  the  clerks.  He  pretended  great  indignation 
against  the  sailor  for  presuming  to  question  his  intentions ;  but  his  fears 
were  great  lest  the  sailor  should  institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
him,  or  in  some  other  way  disgrace  him. 

*  Whether  the  sailor  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  boy's  guilt  I  cannot , 
say,  but  after  he  left  the  office  the  incident  was  no  further  heard  from. 
Still  the  boy  saw  the  destruction  which  he  had  but  barely  escaped,  and 
the  fright  produced  his  entire  reformation.  He  grew  up  and  became 
a  man  of  integrity,  and  has  filled  creditably  several  important  stations, 
both  public  and  private ;  but  had  he  been  publicly  disgraced,  he  would 
probably  have  become  a  vagabond.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  another  speaker,  '  I  am  emboldened,  by  the  rela- 
tion of  two  of  our  most  honored  friends,  to  adduce  the  reformation  of 
an  apparently  less  corrigible  offender  than  the  lad  of  whose  aberrations 
we  have  just  heard.  His  first  delinquency  was  to  steal  a  gold  ring 
from  the  shop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  petty  jeweler  in  Amsterdam. 
The  object  of  the  offence  was  to  appease  another  boy,  who  for  some 
reason  required  to  be  propitiated.  Afterward,  and  while  he  was  only 
eleven  years  old,  his  uncle,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel  that  traded 
to  Malacca,  committed  an  act  of  piracy,  for  which  he  was  brought  home 
in  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authority  of  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
A  short  time  before  the  execution,  the  gaoler  was  induced  to  believe 
that  the  prisoner's  wife  was  dying,  and  by  the  offer  of  a  large  bribe 
was  persuaded  to  accompany  the  prisoner  to  his  wife,  that  he  might 
take  a  parting  view  of  her.  To  avoid  detection,  the  prisoner  and  gaoler 
were  to  leave  the  prison  at  midnight,  and  a  dark  night  was  selected  for 
the  occasion. 

'  As  the  prisoner's  friends  had  concerted  his  rescue  when  he  should 
arrive  at  a  bridge  that  was  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to  the  alleged  resi- 
dence, the  plan  required  that  a  watchman,  who  was  stationed  near  the 
bridge,  should  be  withdrawn.  To  effect  this,  the  boy,  with  his  mother, 
preceded  the  prisoner  some  minutes,  and  requested  the  watchman  to 
light  her  and  her  son  on  their  way,  some  distance  across  the  bridge. 
The  boy  was  provided  with  a  quantity  of  stivers,  (a  copper  coin,  worth 
nearly  two  cents,)  which  were  carried  in  a  handkerchief,  and  which 
the  boy  was  to  drop  on  the  ground  and  scatter,  as  if  by  accident,  so  as 
to  detain  the  watchman  in  searching  for  them,  after  he  should  have 
been  decoyed  as  far  from  the  bridge  as  he  would  proceed,  that  the 
rescue  might  proceed  without  molestation.  Every  part  of  the  strata- 
gem was  successful  except  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  which  failed  by 
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the  intrepidity  of  the  gaoler,  who,  discoveriog  the  plot  that  had  been 
laid  for  him,  and  that  several  men  had  seized  him,  released  his  right 
arm,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  fired  at  the  retreating  pri- 
soner, who  fell  dead  about  midway  over  the  bridge. 

'  Thus  early  familiarized  with  crime,  and  even  made  to  participate 
in  it  by  his  parents,  the  boy's  sensibility  toward  virtue  became  increas- 
ingly feeble.  The  only  dissuasives  he  ever  heard  against  dishonesty, 
were  the  fears  of  detection  and  punishment.  The  proverb  says  of  a 
liar,  that  he  will  not  be  believed  when  he  utters  the  truth,  and  we  may 
parody  the  proverb,  and  say  of  a  man  admittedly  accustomed  to  crime, 
that  he  will  not  be  deemed  honest  when  his  actions  are  innocent.  This 
was  realized  by  the  boy's  father,  whose  discreditable  conduct  in  many 
of  his  dealings,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  participated  in  the  piracy  of 
his  brother,  entirely  ruined  any  reputation  he  at  any  time  possessed. 
He  had  sold  on  credit  some  jewelry  to  a  Dutch  soldier,  who  was  about 
to  be  stationed  at  Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  and  paying  the  jeweler,  executed  a  power  for  the 
jeweler  to  receive  the  soldier's  pay  for  the  coming  year.  Unfortu- 
nately the  soldier  died  soon  after  he  landed  at  Batavia,  and  as  he  had 
executed  before  leaving  Holland  a  will  in  favor  of  his  mother,  she 
called  at  the  pay  department  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  that  might  be  due  to  her  son,  and  there  discovered  that 
it  had  already  been  paid  to  the  jeweler.  Her  disappointment  was  ex- 
treme, for  she  was  in  the  lowest  stages  of  poverty,  and  she  insisted  that 
her  son  would  never  have  executed  such  a  power  as  was  alleged  to 
exist ;  and  when  the  power  was  exhibited  to  her,  she  positively  affirmed 
that  the  signature  was  not  her  son's,  and  the  suspicion  of  forgery  on 
the  part  of  the  jeweler  was  at  once  excited  in  all  who  heard  the  wo- 
man's story.  The  jeweler  was  accordingly  arrested,  to  be  tried  for 
forgery,  the  penalty  for  which,  by  the  laws  of  Holland,  is  death. 

'  The  jeweler,  confident  in  his  innocence,  was  at  first  unintimidated, 
but  he  soon  heard  that  public  opinion  was  against  him,  and  the  signa- 
ture attached  to  the  power  was  pronounced  a  forgery  by  many  persons 
who  professed  to  know  the  writing  of  the  deceased  soldier.  As  the 
trial  approached,  the  unfortunate  jeweler's  confidence  progressively 
diminished ;  and  his  counsel  at  length  informed  him  that  no  chance  of 
escape  existed,  unless  he  could  produce  some  person  who  was  present 
at  the  execution  of  the  power. 

'  In  this  bitter  extremity  he  thought  of  the  ductility  and  shrewdness 
of  his  son,  and  concluded  to  induce  the  boy  to  testify  that  he  was  pre- 
sent. Had  the  boy  been  even  less  confident  than  he  was  of  his  &ther'8 
innocence,  but  little  inducement  would  have  been  necessary  to  make 
him  testify  as  required ;  but  under  present  circumstances  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportuni^  to  be  useful  to  his  parent,  for  though  deficient  in 
general  morality,  a  lack  of  filial  tenderness  was  no  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  assiduously  instructed  for  the  momentous  occasion  by 
the  father,  and  taught  how  he  would  be  interrogated  by  counsel  and 
cross-questioned,  and  the  answers  that  would  be  necessary  under  va- 
rious contingencies. 

'  The  day  of  trial  amved.     The  impression  of  the  jeweler's  guilt 
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was  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the  son  rather  than  weakened ; 
for  though  he  answered  every  question  with  shrewdness  and  prompt- 
ness, still  he  exhibited  such  an  exuberance  of  detail  as  to  exceed  the 
modesty  of  truth,  and  the  casual  recollection  of  so  common  an  occur- 
rence as  the  execution  of  an  ordinary  power  of  attorney  on  an  ordi- 
nary occasion.  The  trial  accordingly  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the 
supposed  offender,  and  he  was  actually  executed  for  the  alleged  of- 
fence, though  in  truth  entirely  innocent  thereof,  and  a  sad  victim  to 
only  a  bad  reputation. 

'  The  boy  was  but  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  mournful 
catastrophe.  The  shop  was  continued  by  the  mother  with  the  little 
property  that  the  father  left ;  but  the  infamy  of  the  family  operated  as 
a  constant  obstruction  to  her  efforts,  well  seconded  though  they  were 
by  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  son.  She  could  obtain  no  credit 
for  goods,  nor  would  any  person  trade  with  her  except  strangers,  wha 
were  ignorant  of  her  history.  As  the  son  verged  toward  manhood,  he 
began  to  feel  with  increasing  sensitiveness  the  humiliation  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  finally  prevailed  on  his  mother  to  remove  with  him  to  Bra- 
bant, a  distant  province  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  where  their  wretch- 
ed history  being  unknown  they  would  no  longer  be  oppressed  by  as- 
sociations with  crime.  She,  with  the  natural  bias  toward  virtue  and 
reputation  common  to  her  sex,  assented,  and  converting  her  little  pro- 
perty into  articles  that  would  be  saleable  in  their  proposed  new  home, 
and  assuming  a  new  name,  they  arrived  safely  at  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. 

*  Persons  who  have  never  experienced  the  degradation  of  exposed 
guilt,  and  the  consequent  depression  of  fixed  obloquy,  will  be  unable 
to  conceive  the  delight  of  the  young  man  when  he  found  himself  among 
a  people  who  deemed  him  neither  despicable  nor  contaminating.  The 
common  courtesies  which  he  received  from  respectable  neighbors  ap- 
peared to  him  special  honors,  which  elevated  him  gradually  m  his  own 
estimation,  and  created  in  him  an  ambition  to  maintain  and  justify  the 
prepossession  in  his  favor  that  his  youth  and  activity  seemed  to  inspire. 
His  mother  readily  accommodated  herself  to  his  expanding  aspirations, 
and  they  soon  traded  advantageously  with  the  little  property  they 
brought  with  them.  Though  occasionally  perplexed  when  any  in- 
quiries were  casually  made  in  relation  to  their  former  residence  and 
history  by  the  unsuspicious  curiosity  of  their  new  friends,  their  conduct 
was  so  severely  moral,  and  their  deportment  so  conciliatory,  that  they 
increased  rapidly  in  property  and  reputation,  and  in  virtue  also ;  for 
after  discovering  the  enjoyments  which  pertain  to  a  good  reputation, 
they  became  increasingly  scrupulous  in  their  dealings,  and  so  elevated 
in  their  principles,  that  instead  of  eschewing  evil  practices  from  the 
mere  fear  of  detection,  they  refrained  by  reason  of  a  determination  ta 
act  justly. 

*  After  some  years  the  young  man  manned  into  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable commercial  families  in  Brabant.  He  had  improved  his  leisure- 
by  reading,  and  attained  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  general  in- 
formation and  literature.  His  intellect  was  naturally  vigorous,  and  his* 
feelings  sensitive,  and  he  eventually  became  rich,  liberal  and  patriotic. 
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He  was  also  happy,  except  as  he  would  occasionally  remember  with 
horror  and  humiliation  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  and  still  dread  lest 
some  untoward  accident  should  identify  him  in  connection  therewith — an 
accident  which  fortunately  never  occurred.* 

Afler  the  speaker  resumed  his  seat,  several  other  persons  related 
anecdotes,  and  all  tending  to  show,  that  if  a  man  will  severely  examine 
his  life,  he  will  detect  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tenants  of  our 
prisons  exemplify  less  an  inevitable  tendency  in  vice  to  perpetuate  its 
practices  than  they  exemplify  the  depraving  consequences  of  detection 
and  public  exposure,  and  hence  that  philanthropy  and  virtue  are  more 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  impunity  of  the  young  than  by  their  legal 
punishment.  Every  narrative  was  vouched  to  be  an  unadorned  picture 
of  real  life,  and  most  of  the  company  suspected  that  each  of  the  nar- 
rators was  covertly  relating  his  own  history.  In  conclusion,  the  young 
man  who  had  caused  the  interruption  of  the  feast  was  unanimously  per- 
mitted to  retire  without  farther  molestation.  The  company  even  voted 
in  his  presence  that  no  circumstance  to  his  disadvantage  should  be 
divulged,  in  the  hope,  that  as  his  character  could  yet  be  saved,  he  would 
never  jeopard  it  again. 

The  young  man  seemed  gpreatly  affected  by  the  generosity  of  the 
company,  and  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  most  solemn  promises  of  an 
entire  reformation.  He  had,  however,  not  long  been  away,  before  an- 
other gentleman,  who  had  also  sat  alongside  of  him,  missed  his  gold 
watch,  which  no  doubt  the  young  villain  had  purloined  while  the  stories 
in  his  behalf  were  in  the  process  of  delivery,  for  the  gentleman  had  but 
recently  looked  at  the  watch,  and  thus  probably  excited  thereto  the 
cupidity  of  the  offender.  The  denouement  seemed  to  overthrow  all 
the  philosophy  of  the  previous  discourses,  and  to  extinguish  all  the  for- 
bearance of  the  company,  for  they  immediately  despatched  waiters  in 
every  direction  afler  the  culprit,  with  a  determination  to  punish  him  to 
the  extremity  of  the  law ;  but  he  could  not  be  found,  and  had  in  some 
way  escaped  from  the  hotel  and  its  vicinity,  leaving  also  his  dinner-bill 
unpGud,  and  effectually  marring  much  of  the  hilarity,  and  deranging 
much  of  the  programme  of  the  great  house-warming,  which  broke  up 
with  some  disappointment,  and  without  having  committed  full  execu- 
tion on  the  host's  store  of  good  wines.  Forth  horn  the  hotel  issued  the 
guests  to  their  respective  designations,  full  of  life,  its  cares  and  hopes. 
Forth,  also,  issued  on  the  next  morning  a  little  coffin,  containing  the 
blighted  body  of  the  fair  child,  now  mourned  by  the  host,  who  has 
leisure  to  realize  his  loss,  and  by  the  hostess,  who  again  has  to  seek  for 
consolation  in  prayer  and  faith.  But  the  cares,  sorrows,  hopes  and  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  actors  are  now  among  the  perished  past,  and  by  a  curious, 
but  not  unusual  dispensation  of  Providence,  even  the  brief  memento 
of  so  much  life  and  bustle  is  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  only  the 
seemingly  untoward  event  which  disturbed  the  feast.  The  stolen  gold 
watch  was  accidentally  found  last  fall  by  a  laboring  man,  who  was  ex- 
cavating the  earth  for  a  new  cellar.  It  was  greatly  corroded  by  the 
damps  of  a  half  of  a  century,  and  had  doubtless  been  buried  by  the 
^oung  man  who  stole  it,  from  a  fear  that  he  might  be  captured  with  it 
m  his  possession.    Why  he  never  returned  to  exhume  it  is  a  mystery 
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not  capable  of  solution ;  but  the  finding  of  it,  as  above,  caused  an  old 
inhabitant  to  recollect  the  early  occurrences  that  we  have  been  narra- 
ting, and  we  have  embodied  the  tradition  in  a  form  which  we  hope 
may  place  beyond  the  contingency  of  being  again  forgotten  the  first 
public  house-warming  of  the  city  of  Utica. 


memory:     the     gleaner. 


ar    CAftx.    I.IVZ.BT. 


Thi  harvest-fiold  of  Boaz.    Like  a  host 
Drawn  up  for  battle  stands  its  yellow  grain, 
Rustling  its  own  sweet  music.    Brawny  men 
Are  there  to  steal  its  beauty ;  and  the  noise 
Of  the  keen  sickle  blends  with  random  songs. 
Close  on  their  track,  the  agile  binders  haste 
To  form  the  lately-fallen  grain  in  sheaves, 
Which  throng  the  field  with  golden  monoments 
To  Industry  and  Labor. 

Glance  again : 
Woman  upon  the  field,  the  sweet  and  frail  I 
Like  a  young  lily  in  a  waste  of  thorns, 
So  she  among  the  workmen.    See !  she  bends, 
And  with  a  graceful,  stainless  hand  collects 
The  single  stalks  that  else  would  perish  there. 
'T  is  gentle  Ruth,  the  meek  and  beautiful. 
Around  whose  name  are  wreathed  the  rarest  flowers 
Of  generous  remembrance  :  whom,  though  years 
Counted  by  centuries  have  come  and  gone, 
Woman  delights  to  love  and  man  to  praise. 
Oh !  who  can  gaze  upon  her  slender  form 
Intent  upon  its  labor,  or  can  catch 
The  mild  expression  of  her  lovely  face, 
Kor  feel  his  veins  thrill  deeper  ?    Filial  Ruth  ! 
While  that  blessed  page  endures  that  chronicles 
Thy  winning  history  for  after  times. 
Love  shall  embalm  thy  name  in  bcnisons, 
And  hearts  shall  be  thy  home. 

Another  soene : 
Behold  bc>fore  thine  eye  a  mightier  field, 
Th'  unmeasured,  the  illimitable  Past. 
Yonder,  well-busied  with  her  ceaseless  toil, 
Lol  Memort,  The  Gleaner.    Not  like  her. 
The  gentle  Moabitess,  laboring  for  love, 
But  as  another  Nemesis  in  look  and  work. 
One  gleaned  to  succor  life  \  affection  led 
Her  footsteps  to  the  field  and  cheered  her  toil : 
The  other  gleans  for  justice  *,  hoarding  np 
A  store  of  testimony  in  her  gamer-place 
For  judgment  and  for  Heaven.    Pause  awhile ; 
View  her  vocation  and  its  circumstance  : 
Give  wing  to  Thought ;  expand  Refleotion's  sails, 
And  thy  salvation  may  be  tiiy  reward. 
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She  Btretcheth  forth  her  hand  and  gleaneth.    Day 

And  cheerleM  night  are  each  to  her  the  Mune : 

A  stranger  to  viciaBitade  and  change, 

She  gathers  up  materia]  for  heaven. 

Mark  what  is  in  her  grasp :  lo  I  thrifty  tarea, 

Old.  unrepented  sins  thou  hast  forgotten  ; 

Ana  thistles  too,  thine  unforgiyen  wrongs ; 

And  worthless  weeds,  thy  lost  and  squandered  honrs : 

And  flowers,  thy  deeds  of  common  charity, 

Which  Pitt's  ardent  hot-bed  forced  to  shoot, 

Not  Duty's  tardy  but  unerring  soil ; 

Life's  sweet  embellishments  which  makd  it  fiiir, 

Tet  have  no  signal  claim  to  merit ;  these 

Were  but  unwelcome  witnesses  when  thon 

Art  summoned  for  thy  last  account  to  meet 

With  thine  accuser,  Memory  :  and  these, 

If  these  were  all  to  testify  of  thee. 

Would  seal  thy  doom  with  rayless  misery : 

It  is  alone  the  rich,  ripe,  perfect  grain 

Of  goodness  and  of  virtue,  that  can  win 

For  thee  the  taintless  wealth  of  Paradise. 


Our  lives  are  what  we  make  them  :  human  will 

Moulds  human  destiny  :  spirits  on  earth 

But  leave  and  bud  —  the  blossom  is  the  Futuek's. 

Earth,  like  a  cunning  sculptor,  fashioneth 

The  form  and  features  of  Eternity. 

Like  Jacob's  dream-born  angels,  we  can  rise 

Upon  ^  celestial  stairs'  to  his  and  their  fruition ; 

Or  like  to  him  who  burned  and  glowed  in  heaven. 

Be  quenched  amid  the  mists  of  endless  night 


As  thou  shalt  bow,  man-brother,  she  shall  glean. 
^  Like  maketh  like  :'  the  seed  thou  scatterest 
Into  Lifers  furrows  shall  produce  its  kind 
In  generous  abundance.    Oh  !  reflect 
That  thou  art  sowing  for  Eternity  ;  that  this 
Thine  earthly  labor  shall  be  known  on  high ; 
For  as  thou  sowest  Memory  will  glean, 
And  as  she  gleans,  so  shall  thy  portion  be. 

Her  FtArc-house  shall  be  opened :  fipom  its  depths 
Her  treasured  evidence  shall  be  producedi 
Iloary  with  years,  yet  firm  and  forcible. 
All  else  is  worthless :  but  if  thou  hast  left 
Upon  thy  pathway  pure  and  sterling  grain, 
And  Memory's  hand  has  gathered  it  for  th^. 
Then  shalt  thou  tread  the  golden  streets  of  Heaven^ 
And  thy  pure  brow  shall  wear  a  senile's  orown. 

Scatter,  oh !  scatter  on  thine  earthly  wav 
The  perfect  seeds  of  goodness,  truth  and  lote : 
That  when  thou  meetest  Memory  on  high, 
Bearing  the  tokens  of  thy  life's  employ. 
Thou  shalt  embrace  her  as  an  olden  friend ; 
And,  counted  with  the  angels,  shalt  remain 
In  the  eternal  childhood  of  the  skies. 
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'NEVER       SURRENDERS.' 

Hi  haa  surrendered !  he  who  so  withstood, 

With  pride  becoming,  yon  propoual  tendered, 
To  yield  his  warfare :  *  You  may  have  my  blood^; 

My  liberty  7    No,  no !'    He  has  surrendered  1 
A  captive  now,  fast  bound  in' fetters  rude, 

While  a  whole  nation  stands  to  pour  a  flood 
Of  grief  and  hero-worship.    Great  and  good. 

Success  no  pride  within  his  bosom  genaered. 
Detraction  died  ;  Malice,  for  want  of  food, 

Stood  silent ;  Neglect,  Slight,  Envy,  rendered 
No  answering  ill.    Lo  1  man's  resistless  foe 

Drew  near,  and  with  one  fell  and  mighty  blow 
Conquered  the  conqueror,  laid  the  lofty  low  : 
God  grant  more  glorious  wars  and  thrones  than  ours  to  know ! 


A      WALK      IN      THE      COUNTRY. 


BT     '  PAaTXZ..' 


A  fine  morning  aAer  a  shower  lights  up  the  village  of  D ,  on 

the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts;  the  summer's  sun  for  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  so,  has  been  exterminating  the  rain-drops  and  shortening 
the  long  shadows ;  when  the  writer  hereof  emerges  from  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  '  village  hotel'  and  takes  a  long  deep  draught  of  the 
firesh  invigorating  air.  And  fully  to  appreciate  how  he  drank  up,  and 
feasted  upon,  and  revelled  in  the  healthful,  freshening  influences,  the 
reader  is  to  suppose  an  individual  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  country 
farm-house  long,  long  ago.  Noble  trees  threw  their  shadows  on  the 
door-stone ;  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  corn-field  stretched  around, 
where  beneath  many  a  summer  sun  was  realized  the  primeval  curse. 
In  the  distance  lay  a  noble  sheet  of  fresh  of  water,  with  all  sorts  of 
irregular  coves  running  up  into  thick  woods,  which  the  axe  had  never 
yet  profaned.  From  this  water  a  creek  run,  or  rather  crept  through  a 
rich  meadow,  turning  and  twisting,  as  if  it  would  linger  there,  as'  well 
indeed  it  might  do.  Past  tlie  house  however,  it  ran  briskly  '  ofl*  about 
its  business'  which  was  to  turn  a  grist-mill  two  miles  away,  and  let 
shoals  of  herring,  waiting  in  the  saltwater  know  that  spring  had  come, 
and  that  the  ice  was  gone. 

How  well  do  I  remember  my  first  visit  to  that  grist-mill !  What  a 
terrible  thing  was  that  big  water-wheel,  throwing  up  the  spray,  making 
a  great  black  circle  on  the  moss-covered  shingles.  What  a  feeling  of 
pity  I  had  for  the  com  remorsely  shaken  into  the  stone  that  whirled 
round  so  madly ;  a  feeling  also  of  dread  that  some  unknown  power 
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was  surely  going  to  shake  me  in  along  with  the  doomed  grain,  although 
I  held  on  never  so  stoutly;  how  I  used  to  bring  away  with  me  along 
with  the  meal  a  sense  of  profound  respect  for  die  miller  as  a  man  of 
iron  nerve,  standing  unmoved  amid  sucn  fearful  scenes.  And  many  a 
fine  trout  did  I  capture  from  that  brook  ;  some  by  fair  means,  but  more 
by  foul.  On  the  waters  of  that  creek  was  launched  my  first  essay  in 
naval  architecture,  consisting  of  '  punt,'  the  floor  of  which  was  an  old 
hen-roost  door,  partly  begged  but  mainly  stolen  from  a  neighbor,  who 
ifl  foolish  enough  to  lament  the  loss  to  this  day.  The  sides  of  that  un- 
gainly craft  knew  no  smoothin?-hand  but  that  of  Time :  a  great  many 
nails  were  used  in  its  construction  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  and  in  all 
stages  of  oxidation ;  every  one  of  them  burglariously  abstracted  and 
feloniously  purloined  not  only  from  the  nail-box,  but  from  fence  and  wall, 
and  wherever  the  claw-hammer  could  embrace  one  ;  for  which  exploit 
the  master-builder  was  visited  with  parental  indignation.  Spite  of^  the 
multiplicity  of  &stening  and  tar  applied  with  a  prodigal  disregard  of 
expense  (this  last  compound  was  always  getting  on  the  thwart,  and  fas- 
tening down  the  unwary  oarsman  like  a  galley-slave)  spite  of  all  this, 
that  punt  afforded  constant  employment  to  two  hands  in  the  way  of 
baling.  In  truth  it  was  a  most  perfidious  bark ;  and  why  it  did  not 
consign  its  adventurous  skipper  to  a  watery  grave  was  always  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  Perhaps  my  enemies  have  a  way  of  accounting  for  it.  In 
after  years  an  unexceptionable  sail-boat  was  wont  to  glide  up  that  wind- 
ing creek,  and  bound  over  the  bright  waters  beyond  ;  and  *  many  a  time 
and  oft,'  has  the  sound  of  music,  ringing  laughter,  and  silvery  voices 
been  heard  through  the  moonlight  air. 

Much  I  loved  to  see  the  first  blades  of  grass  under  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  the  March  sun,  and  still  more  to  hear  the  *  trees  keep  on  their 
pleasant  miirmuring,' 

'  In  the  leafy  month  of  June.* 

Then  I  saw  no  sadness  in  the  '  changing'  hues  of  autumn  and  no  gloom 
in  the  wild  storms  of  winter. 

Chiefly  was  it  my  delight,  when  the  harvesting  was  nearly  over ;  when 
the  '  Indian  Summer'  came  with  its  foretaste  of  the  millennium ;  when 
there  was  a  delicious  tone  in  the  west  winds  and  a  dreamy  haziness  in 
the  air,  to  row  my  skiff  up  those  solitary  coves,  and  with  frog-baited 
hook,  lure  from  under  the  lily-pods,  sundry  piratical,  sharkish-looking 
pickerel ;  or  anchored  in  the  deep  water,  pull  up  golden-hued  perch, 
speckled  trout,  or  ill-looking  cat-fish  ;  and  when  ^e  sun  waned  low» 
return  home  with  a  prospect  of  a  glorious  time  in  husking  by  moon- 
light 

Amid  such  scenes  did  I  pass  my  youth,  and  when  I  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  I  was  taken  and  shut  up  in  a  great  city,  principally  confined  in 
a  dingy  office  that  looked  out  on  a  brick  wall,  a  slate-roof,  vnth  a  dreary 
perspective  of  roofi  and  stacks  of  chimneys  and  little  glimpses  of 
smoke-stained  sky.  This  was  well  enough  through  the  winter ;  but 
when  there  began  to  be  a  spring-look  to  the  sun,  and  the  south  wind 
blew  gently,  I  grew  somewhat  uneasy,  and  as  spring  advanced,  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  I  used  to  walk  in  squares,  pleasant  squares  enough, 
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but  the  trees  looked  dusty  and  the  grass  sickly,  and  I  was  warned  to 

*  keep-off  of  that  ;*  and  I  could  n't  get  beyond  the  sound  of  echoing 
pavements  and  the  eternal  roll  of  omnibuses. 

At  length,  when  spring  had  given  place  to  summer,  and  the  brick 
wall  shimmered  in  the  heat,  and  I  grew  sick  and  feverish  and  had  the 
headache  of  an  afternoon,  I  was  put  into  a  rail-road  car  and  eventually 
deposited  in  a  quiet  country  village,  and  went  to  bed  (where  the  linen 
was  suggestive  of  the  clover  upon  which  it  was  aired)  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  I  was  forty  miles  away  from  a  brick-house,  a 
pavement,  or  an  iron-fence.  And  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning, 
and  saw  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty,  I  felt  the  exhilarating  in- 
fluences of  the  scene  upon  my  smoke-dried  senses,  and  went  off  inta 
ecstatics  of  the  most  flowery  description,  or  committed  any  other  ab- 
surdity ;  was  I  not  perfectly  excusable,  when  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration  ? 

But,  reader,  you  shall  be  spared  any  poetical  infliction  just  at  present, 
for  the  breakfast-bell  rings,  and  the  effect  of  the  invigorating  air  will 
soon  be  perceptible  in  my  devotion  to  the  good  cheer  before  me.  The 
trout,  the  coffee,  and  the  nicely-browned  cakes  are  delicious.  With 
perfect  sincerity  do  I  compliment  my  host  on  having  attained  great  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  curing  ham,  and  on  the  excellence  of  her  dairy ; 
and  I  devoured  her  eggs  like  a  man  having  perfect  confidence  in  their 
freshness. 

An  hour  or  two  later  I  set  forth  on  a  long  tramp,  leaving  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  village ;  rambling  over  fields,  where  the  cloud- 
shadows  sail  majestically  along  and  through  woods  freshened  by  last 
night's  rain ;  eloquent  with  the  unwritten  music  of  bird-notes  and  leaves 
rustling  in  the  light  breeze.  Pleasant  sights  and  sounds  are  these, 
which  find  their  way  through  the  brick-and-mortar  covering  of  my 
heart,  and  expand  it  with  the  boyish  freedom  of  old  days ;  pleasant 
pictures  to  take  back  with  me  and  hang  up  in  the  dingy  office  that 
looked  out  on  the  brick-wall. 

But  chiefly  do  I  delight  to  drop  in  at  the  old  farm-houses,  under  pre- 
tence of  lighting  a  cigar,  and  chat  with  the  old  ladies,  finding  now  and 
then  a  bright  vision  of  a  Tarius's  daughter,  lighting  up  the  long  kitchen 
with  her  sunny  presence.     And  well  1  know  that  every  one  of  them 

*  wish  I  was  further;^  the  silly  things  not  knowing  how  charming  they^ 
look  in  their  every-day  working  dresses,  with  their  free  and  uncon- 
strained movements ;  with  perhaps  a  ringlet  or  two  loose,  and  their  rosy 
faces  glowing  with  health  and  exercise.  '  They  do  wish,  if  I  was  going 
to  call,  I  would  wait  until  they  got  fixed  up,  and  set  down  of  an  after- 
noon.' And  much  I  like  to  talk  with  the  Tariuses  at  work  in  the  field, 
opening  hay  with  a  wary  glance  at  the  double-headed  clouds  piled  up 
in  the  north-west.  I  take  pride  in  showing  them  that  I  know  a  thing 
or  two  connected  with  the  '  fiirming  interest,'  and  enjoy  their  astonish- 
ment thereat,  as  though  I  had  forgotten  those  corn-fields  where  there 
were  long  rows  to  hoe,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  and  those  meadows 
where  my  keen  scythe  was  wont  to  slip  through  the  rich  clover  of  a 
morning  before  the  dew  was  off. 

At  one  house  I  rap  at  the  fi:x>nt-door,  and  my  call  being  unanswered. 
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I  make  bold  to  push  in,  and  find  myself  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
best  front-room  —  a  room  seldom  opened,  except  when  the  minister 
calls,  or  the  regular  cleaning-day  comes  round.  It  is  a  tolerably  large 
apartment,  but  intolerably  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  there  is  a  huge  beam 
running  across  in  the  centre.  It  has  to  serve  as  the  guest-chamber  on^ 
occasions,  for  there  is  a  large  bed  in  one  comer,  with  a  patchwork, 
covering  of  the  highest  conceivable  colors,  most  inharmoniously  mingled^ 
On  the  bed  I  perceive  the  Sunday  bonnet  of  the  good  lady  of  the  house, 
and  the  Sunday  coat  of  her  lord  and  master.  I  am  willing  to  take  oath, 
that  in  that  same  blue-coat,  with  bright  buttons,  he  stood  up  and  was 
married  years  ago ;  and  it 's  just  as  good  as  new,  and  with  even  more 
cloth  in  it,  especially  about  the  collar.  I  see  no  indications  of  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  for  they  do  n't  allow  the  *  best  room'  to  be  littered 
up  with  books  —  not  they.  A  desolate,  cheerless  place  it  is,  with  its 
uncarpeted  floor,  painted  yellow,  upon  which  the  footsteps  sound  with 
appalling  distinctness,  and  its  row  of  wooden  chairs,  mathematically 
arranged.  The  eye  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  figure  of  the  paper 
on  the  walls  —  not  from  any  intrinsic  beauty  it  possesses,  but  because 
there  is  so  little  else  to  look  at  There  is  one  cane-seated  rocking-chair, 
evidently  a  modem  innovation,  the  back  of  which  is  covered  with  an 
unapproachable  netting  of  spotless  white,  called  a  *  tidy.'  If  a  visitor  of 
distinction,  the  minister  for  instance,  should  drop  in  for  a  social  call, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  retreat  to  some  shady  nook  of  the  long 
kitchen,  or  expand  his  kindly  sympathies  before  the  genial  glow  of  the 
great  fire-place,  they  forthwith  usher  him  into  '  the  front-room,'  and 
seat  him  in  the  rocking-chair,  where  the  '  tidy'  is,  which  he  won't  dare 
to  lean  back  against,  and  avoiding  which  he  will  find  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable. Hence  it  is  that  a  mend  of  mine  calls  these  cherished 
apartments  '  minister-rooms.' 

Hanging  against  the  broad  panel,  over  where  the  mantel  would  be, 
if  there  was  one,  I  see  two  colored  lithographs,  *  master-pieces,'  placed 
close  together,  probably  to  indicate  that  they  both  refer  to  the  same 
subject  One  is  called  *  The  Sailor's  Farewell,'  and  represents  a  young 
man  with  profuse  whiskers,  loose  legs,  and  a  jacket  of  the  brightest 
conceivable  blue,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  a  young  lady,  with  her 
hair  done  up  high,  very  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  dress  of  startling 
crimson,  evidently  '  warranted  fast  colors.'  Thoush  he  has  taken  a 
long  voyage,  we  see  the  young  man  in  the  next  picture,  called  '  The 
Sailor's  Return,'  wearing  the  same  jacket  of  unladed  brilliancy,  and 
the  youne  lady  with  the  small  hands  fiings  herself,  crimson  dress  and 
all,  into  his  arms. 

Some  poetry  there  is  in  the  fact  of  these  pictures  being  placed  there, 
though  very  Uttle  in  the  productions  themselves.  Perhaps  some  mother 
who  has  a  child  at  sea  placed  them  there,  and  thought  of  her  boy  pacing 
his  lonely  night-watch,  and  thinking  of  home;  or  perchance  some 
gentle  maiden  looks  at  them  and  thinks  of  her  '  true-love'  out  on  the- 
waste  of  waters.  And  although  the  representations  before  her  are 
met  together,  she  sighs  to  think  what  a  long  interval  there  is  in  reality, 
and  breathes  a  prayer  for  his  safe  return,  and  loves  to  recall  his  last 
words,  *  that  the  thought  of  her  would  cheer  him  in  his  lonely  hours^ 
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and  nei've  his  arm  when  he  hung  over  the  yard  reefing  top-sails  in  a 
midnight  squall,  when  the  ship  was  plunging  dirough  the  dark  waves 
beneath  him/ 

But  here  all  dreams  of  midnight  squalls  are  put  to  flight  by  an  actual 
day-light  squall  of  an  infant,  in  an  adjoining  room;  and  as  I  don't  take 
to  babies  very  kindly,  I  conclude  to  withdraw  quietly,  as  I  came,  think- 
ing as  I  go :  '  Perhaps  the  first  dawn  of  taste  I  discover  in  the  liriH>- 
g^phs  will  so  &r  develop  itself  in  the  next  generation,  whose  wail  I 
just  now  heard,  as  to  effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  cheerless  room ; 
convert  some  of  the  old  man's  lands  into  fashionable  fiimiture ;  have 
a  centre-table  with  annuals,  and  walk  out  the  great  bed  to  a  tune  from 
one  of  Chickering's  best ;  and  in  place  of  the  colored  prints,  hang  up 
pencil-drawings  of  bridges,  castles,  wind-mills,  landscapes  with  un- 
nappy-looking  cattle,  all  executed  by  *  Matilda  Ann'  at  boarding-schoo] ; 
the  pride  of  parents  and  the  admiration  of  neighbors.' 

Still  I  ramble  on,  and  see  the  ever-changing  shadows,  breathe  the  air 
coming  from  off  clover-fields,  and  hear  the  delicious  tones  of  the  red* 
bird  in  the  far-off  woods.  Bright  and  pleasant  are  the  scenes  I  have 
thus  far  endeavored  to  present.  I  ask  the  reader  to  look  now  upon 
one  of  grief  and  suffering.  I  see  before  me  a  well-remembered  cot- 
tage, and  methinks  the  cloud-shadows  should  rest  there,  sombre  trees 
wave  over  it,  and  none  but  plaintive  bird-notes  be  heard  about  it ;  for 
in  that  house  I  know  there  is  deep  and  heavy  sadness,  which  seems 
brooding  in  the  air  around  it,  oppressing  the  senses  as  I  approach. 

In  that  cottage  lived  a  school-mate,  the  companion  of  my  early  sports* 
the  warm  friend  of  later  years.  He  was  a  noble  youth,  well  educated 
and  gifted ;  he  was  an  only  child,  and  his  parents  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances in  those  days.  Soon  after  we  separated  his  father  died,  and 
trouble  came  upon  them.  From  that  time  poverty  and  pride,  ill-match- 
ed pair  that  they  are,  seemed  to  hive  marked  him  as  their  victim.  Ill- 
success  attended  all  his  undertakings,  and  at  length  California  swallowed 
him  up.  Remorseless  place  that  it  is,  that  golden  Maelstrom  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  brilliant  mirage,  from  which  the  sheen  but  too 
often  vanishes  on  a  near  approach,  thickly  strewing  many  a  wreck  for 
one  successful  issue,  and  for  a  single  smile  of  happiness  causing  oceans 
of  tears  to  flow !     Looking  over  the  California  news  a  few  weeks  since, 

I  read :  *I)ied  at  the  Mines  of  S ,  Henry ,  of  D ,  Mass.  ;* 

a  simple  announcement,  lightly  glanced  at  by  thousands,  but  bringing 
gloom  and  sadness  upon  all  who  knew  him :  and  who  shall  tell  of  the 
floods  of  anguish  it  rolled  upon  the  stricken  soul  of  the  widowed  and 
childless  mother ! 

The  room  which  I  enter  forms  a  bright  contrast  to  the  one  last  de- 
scribed. I  see  around  me  a  thousand  little  evidences  of  taste  and  skill, 
by  which  the  lady  knew  so  well  how  to  make  a  room  look  pleasant  and 
home-like,  even  with  humble  meaiis.  Gazing  on  the  picture  of  the 
lost  wanderer,  I  deem  it  indeed  sad  that  one  who  so  loved  that  little 
parlor  should  never  behold  it  more. 

The  mother  greets  me  cordially,  wdth  a  faint  semblance  of  her  old 
cheerfulness ;  but  though  she  struggles  to  appear  calm,  she  can  but 
think  of  one  whom  she  used  to  see  by  my  side.    Nature  will  have  its 
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way,  and  the  tears  gush  forth.  Sorrowfully  I  mark  the  ravages  that 
care  and  grief  have  made  in  the  gentle  being  before  me,  who  I  re- 
member so  bright  and  gay,  lighting  up  the  little  cottage  with  her  cheer- 
ful presence ;  and  sorrowfully  I  remember  what  the  neighbors  told 
me,  mournfully  shaking  their  heads :  *  Poor  thing !  I  'm  afifeered  she 
can't  Stan*  it  long :  her  heart  is  breaking.' 

Mysterious  Providence !  there  are  dai-k  and  malignant  spirits  who 
run  their  riotous  course  through  existence,  with  no  check  upon  their 
rough-shod  career;  and  there  are  loving,  gentle  beings,  nunistering 
angels  of  goodness,  who  are  called  to  suffer  no  common  grief;  the  very 
k>veableness  of  their  nature  turning  back  upon  them,  and  sending  the 
cruel  shaft  deeper  and  yet  deeper !  In  her  simple,  touching  way,  she 
told  me  the  sad  story.  *  When  Henry  first  mentioned  that  he  was 
^oing,  it  did  not  much  affect  me ;  now  I  wonder  how  I  could  look  upon 
It  so  lightly ;  but  others  were  going  from  the  village,  and  he  had  been 
to  sea,  you  know — I  had  parted  from  him,  and  welcomed  him  back — and 
why  should  I  not  do  it  again  ?  But  as  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to 
leave,  I  began  to  have  anxious  fears  and  forebodings ;  and  when  the 
dread  morning  came,  I  felt  most  wretched  and  sad.  I  well  remember 
the  scene  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  stage  that  was  to  bear  him  away. 
You  know  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage  was  always  a  pleasant 
little  event  in  our  quiet  life.  You  remember  on  a  stormy  day  in  winter 
how  we  would  watch  for  it,  bringing  news  from  the  busy  world  about 
us  —  papers  and  books  to  cheer  our  long  winter  evenings.  How  di^ 
ierent  it  was  now !  How  I  dreaded  its  coming !  How  I  wished  some- 
thin?  might  detain  it,  that  I  might  have  my  dear  boy  yet  a  little  longer 
beside  me !  I  remember  how  earnestly  I  gazed  upon  him,  striving  to 
fix  each  look  and  word  and  action  on  the  memory,  well  knowing  diat 
I  should  not  soon  see  them  again  —  perhaps  never.  And  well  I  re- 
member Henry  cheerfully  walking  to  and  fro,  telling  me :  *  Oh,  I  shall 
aoon  come  back,  mother ;  I  always  do,  you  know.  I  may  not  be  rich ; 
perhaps  I  shall  return  poorer  than  I  go  away ;  but  I  love  home  too 
much  to  be  long  absent.'  Spite  of  his  efforts,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
home  he  was  leaving,  his  eyes  would  moisten,  and  I  loved  him  all  the 
more  for  this. 

'  The  dreaded  stage  appeared  at  length,  and  though  there  was  a 
heavy  weight  upon  my  heart,  I  should  have  borne  up  well  enough  had 
not  our  neighbor  (a  silver-haired  old  man,  of  whom'he  was  always  a  great 
favorite) '  come  in  to  say  good-by ;  for  he  never  should  see  Henry 
again,  that  was  sartain.'  The  sight  of  the  old  man's  tears,  and  his 
broken  voice,  after  repeating  '  Well,  I  never  shall  see  Henry  any  more, 
that 's  sartain,'  was  too  much  for  my  firmness ;  my  pent-up  grief  broke 
forth,  and  1  remember  nothing  but  tears,  bitter  tears,  until  my  stream- 
ing eyes  beheld  him  waving  nis  hand,  just  before  the  trees  hid  him 
from  my  sight. 

'  And  that  was  the  last  of  my  dear  boy.  Never  more  on  earth  shall 
I  see  that  loved  form,  or  hear  that  cheerful  voice  again.'  Here  the 
mother's  voice  failed  her :  she  buried  her  foce  in  her  hands,  and  could 
not  proceed.  After  a  time  she  resumed :  '  Sometimes  in  dreams  I  see 
that  waving  hand,  and  it  seems  to  beckon  me  to  some  fiir  distant  world. 
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I  thoaght  I  could  not  feel  more  wretched  and  lonely  than  I  did  the  day 
he  left;  but  now  I  know  that  the  heart  can  bear  yet  more  grief  and 
loneliness.  After  a  time  letters  came — long  letters,  written  as  only  he 
could  write.  Pleasant  and  mirthful  were  the  pictures  he  drew  of  their 
life  on  ship-board ;  and  so  vivid  were  his  representations,  that  I  seemed 
to  see  the  quiet  sunlit  Pacific,  the  noble  ship  majestically  lising  and 
falling  on  the  long  swells ;  to  hear  the  gentle  breeze  murmuring  in  the 
sails,  and  rustling  the  awning  over  the  deck ;  the  groups  of  happy 
voyagers  and  my  dear  son  walking  to  and  ft'o,  as  he  was  wont,  vigor  in 
his  step,  and  the  light  of  hope  and  courage  in  his  eye.  After  he  land- 
ed, his  letters  became  shorter  and  less  frequent,  ill-iortune  still  pursued 
him,  and  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  kind  heart  to  write  what  he  knew 
would  give  me  pain ;  so  he  waited,  and  still  waited,  and  hoped  for 
better  times,  which  never  came.  At  length  he  wrote  from  those  dread- 
fiil  mines  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  was  better,  and  hoped  soon  to  write 
that  he  was  well  again. 

'  But  the  next  news  was  that  terrible  notice,  in  the  papers.  Oh, 
the  wretched,  wretched  days  that  followed,  and  the  sleepless  nights, 
yet  more  wretched;  or  if  I  slept,  it  was  but  to  see  him  sick  and 
suffering ;  and  when  I  would  fly  to  him,  some  cruel  power  still  held 
me  back !  And  sometimes  I  would  hold  him  in  my  arms,  and  when  I 
would  wipe  the  damp  dews  of  death  from  his  pale  face,  he  would  be 
torn  away,  and  I  only  saw  the  waving  hand,  that  beckoned  me  where 
I  could  not  follow !  It  was  only  when  I  looked  to  Heaven,  that  I  found 
the  least  ray  of  hope  or  peace.  It  was  only  this  that  kept  mc  from 
utter  madness.  The  neighbors,  in  their  kind  way,  told  me  to  '  cheer 
up  ;*  *  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  after  all ;'  but  there  was  something  in 
that  simple  notice  that  said,  *  There  is  no  hope  —  no  hope  P  Its  terrible 
calmness  rolled  on  me  like  deep  water.  Soon  came  this  sad  confirma- 
tion.* 

Here  she  handed  me  a  letter ;  and  it  was  with  deep  feelings  that  I 
recognised  my  frieitd's  hand-writing,  cramped  and  trembling.  These 
were  his  own  dying  words : 

*  MoTHim,  they  tell  me  I  am  dying,  and  it  must  be  lo.  The  visions  that  risit  me  in  these  mo- 
ments of  unearthly  buoyancy  are  those  of  another  world :  then  comes  the  heavy  sinking,  the  doep 
suffocation,  through  which  I  acaroely  breathe.    It  must  be  death ! 

*  They  will  tell  you,  mother,  that  in  mv  long,  weary  sickness  I  have  not  much  complained. 
Sometimes  the  breeze  would  come  in  at  the  rude  hut-door  and  fan  my  fevered  cheek,  and  there 
was  a  thought  of  my  native  hills  in  its  ft^shness  and  fn«dom ;  and  again  a  floating  cloud,  a  passlnf 
Ihigranoe  or  a  fiimlllar  bird-note  would  bring  home  before  me  with  cruel  distinctness,  and  the  h^ut- 
fever  would  overpower  all  bodily  suffering.    I  did  not  complsin. 

*  Often,  when  iwas  restlessly  tossing  through  the  long  honrs  of  darkness,  have  I  thought  *  Gould 
I  but  hear  one  sound  of  that  soft  voice,  feel  one  touch  of  that  kind  hand  on  my  burning  brow,  it 
wouki  be  a  heaven  to  me,  and  I  could  die  content  V  But  it  could  not  be,  and  even  then!  did  not 
murmur.  It  is  only  when  I  think  of  the  sore  grief  that  must  rend  your  loving  heart  that  I  am 
tempted  to  cry  out,  *  Why  was  I  bom  to  bring  desolation  on  one  so  dear  to  me  ¥* 

*  1  can  write  but  little,  for  my  senses  grow  dim.  My  companions  have  been  very  kind  to  me ;  I 
know  you  will  bless  them  for  it.  One  thought  there  is,  oft  recurring,  towering  above  and  absorbing 
all  others :  it  is  the  dread  thought  that  I  am  dying ;  that  eternity  is  cIom  at  hand.  Is  it  of  bliss  or 
wo?  Here  on  my  death-bed  I  have  h(^ ;  perhaps,  like  many  an  earthly  hope*  it  is  false  and  ill- 
founded.  Still,  /  have  hope,  I  look  back  upon  a  misspent  life,  and  a  volume  of  sins  rises  up,  huge, 
dark  and  appalling ;  yet  between  ihera  and  me  I  see  an  angel-form.  I  hear  a  voice  pleading  to  Uw 
throne  of  grace,  such  as  I  used  to  hear  in  childhood :  earnest,  effectual,  fervent ;  ana  we  read  that 
*such  a  prayer  availeth  much.*  And  tiius  I  have  hope.  1  must  soon  say,  ^Farewell,  mother  I* 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  forever  I  The  dear  love  I  bear  for  you,  and  your  never-changing,  unfklbomable 
alfection  for  me,  is  it  nut  one  link  of  that  golden  chain  that  shall  unite  us  in  heaven,  never  tu  be 
severed  T 

*  Motlier,  I  well  know  that  every  trembling  word  here  will  be  dear  to  you ;  but  these  mortal 
powers  grow  weak  and  Ihint ;  they  guide  my  nand  wliile  I  write,  and  my  chilled  flngers  scaroe  feel 
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the  pen.  I  will  breatbe  one  prajer  that  yon  may  not  monm  for  me '  as  one  withont  hope ;'  and 
then,  aa  I  used  to  do  in  childhood,  I  wUl  aay'  Chad  nighty  d$ar  wkvUurP  and  faU  asleep.' 

Another  hand  added  the  following : 

*■  Hb  was  quite  exhaosted  after  writing  the  above,  and  lay  quite  motionless  for  honn.  We  Itered 
be  woold  DBYer  speak  a^n ;  but  toward  midnight  he  revived,  and  called  as  each  bv  name.  He 
■aid :  ^  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  brothers.  I  can  wish  you  no  greater  blessing  than  that  you 
mav  (mce  more  look  upon  your  native  village ;  and  when  you  lie  down  to  die,  may  it  be  with  sighta 
•nd  sounds  of  home  around,  and  kindred  hands  to  minister  unto  you.  You  will  lay  me  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  hill,  in  the  place  which  I  showed  you,  and  tell  A«r,  when  the  morning  sun  lights  up  the 
little  room  that  I  loved  so  well,  to  think  it  is  shining  on  my  grave ;  and  bid  her  see  in  the  increasing 
Ught  the  hope  that  cheers  me  now  —  the  hope  of  an  eternal  day. '    He  never  spoke  again  1 

*■  We  burled  him  on  the  hillside,  where  he  had  directed,  and  A read  the  burial-aervtoe.    It 

was  a  solemn  scene.  Those  noble  words,  *■  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,*  rising  amid  this  wild  soli* 
fade,  spoken  by  a  voice  now  deep  and  manly,  uid  anon  choked  and  trembling,  the  rough-clad 
KToup  about  the  grave,  and  tears  (Uling  fh>m  *•  eyes  all  unused  to  weep* — it  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten.    It  was  a  gallant  spirit  that  we  laid  there  to  rest,  ^  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection.' 

^  When  we  sit  round  the  butrdoor  after  our  day*s  toil,  we  love  to  speak  of  him  and  to  recall  the 
keen  wit  and  sprightly  humor  of  happier  days,  as  well  as  the  dying  words  of  tenderness  and  alfee- 
tkm.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you,  dear  Madam,  to  know  that  we  always  think  and  speak  of 
7on  at  those  times. 

<  It  seems  but  idle  to  offer  you  our  regard  and  sympathy ;  but  we  were  children  together;  we 
knew  your  son  in  Joy,  we  heard  his  cheerful  words  when  adversity  came  upon  ua.  We  watched 
beside  his  sick-bed,  and  heard  no  murmur  or  complaint.  We  caught  his  last  dying  words,  closed 
his  eyes  in  death,  and  Uld  him  in  his  last  resting-place ;  and  if  one  kindly  word  fttim  us  will  do 
aught  to  soothe  your  sorrow,  *  like  which  there  is  no  sorrow,'  it  is  all  we  ask  or  expect.' 

This  most  touchine  letter  was  signed  by  four  of  the  young  man's 
companions  in  self-exile.  I  handed  it  back,  and  the  mother  gazed  long 
upon  it,  as  if  the  words  were  not  already  deeply  graven  in  her  inmost 
heart.  '  I  have  been  calmer/  she  said, '  since  this  came.  It  is  a  strange 
Joy  to  read  it  again  and  again,  and  his  spirit  seems  near  me  when  I 
see  the  trembling  lines.  But  then  I  think,  if  he  could  only  have  died 
here  at  home,  I  could  have  blessed  the  stroke ;  and  sometimes  I  think, 
if  some  sudden  accident,  or  the  hand  of  violence  even,  had  laid  him 
low,  it  would  have  been  better.  It  is  when  I  think  of  him  in  the  long, 
long  hours  of  suffering,  vainly  wishing  for  one  touch  of  the  hand  that 
soothed  him  in  childhood,  that  I  feel  this  sharp  pain  here.  I  fear  my 
heart  is  indeed  breaking !  All  joy  is  gone  forever  from  this  world ; 
buried  with  my  dear  boy  on  the  far-off  hill-side !' 

She  covered  her  face  again  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears  fell  fast 
over  them.  Poor  stricken  mother !  What  could  I  say  1 — how  could 
I  console  her  ?  I  could  only  repeat,  <  Thank  God  that  the  hope  dimly 
seen  by  the  far-off  sufferer  was  with  her  a  glorious  certainty  !  —  that 
through  no  earthly  medium,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith,  did  she  look  to 
that  place  where  there  shall  be  '  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  any  more  pain ;  for  6od  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes'  who  inhabit  therein. 

Continuing  my  walk,  it  was  long  before  I  could  forget  the  scene  I 
have  described.  Although  it  was  a  sad  picture,  I  said  it  should  even 
go  back  with  me  to  the  great  city  and  the  gloomy  office,  and  in  my 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  existence  I  would  look  upon  it,  and  learn 
to  forget  and  despise  my  own  petty  griefs  and  annoyances. 

And  now,  as  I  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  blue  water  through  the 
trees,  there  is  a  healthful  sense  of  the  salt  sea  in  the  air,  and  I  hear 
the  sound  of  the  surf  borne  up  by  the  light  south  wind.  As  I  stand 
musing  by  an  ancient  well,  I  see  a  dignified  matron  approaching  with 
her  bucket,  and  I  hasten  to  offer  my  assistance,  and  swing  down  the 
long  pole,  pour  out  the  cool  water,  and  insist  on  carrying  it  to  the 
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house ;  and  there  I  am  quite  taken  aback  by  findmg  myself  in  the 
presence  of  two  young  maidens, '  comely  and  fair  to  look  upon/ 

A  draught  of  the  cool  beverage  firom  the  cocoanut-cup  soon  restored 
me,  and  rest  assured  I  did  not  neglect  the  matron's  invitation  to  *  take 
a  cheer ;'  and  a  cheering  sight  I  looked  upon.  One  of  these  damsels 
was  a  mild,  quiet,  blue-eyed  girl.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
what  she  was  doing,  for  to  see  the  other  was  to  forget  every  thing  else. 
Just  imagine  a  creature  with  curls,  black  eyes  that  had  a  touch  of  ro- 
ipery  in  them,  short  sleeves,  and  a  delicious  roundness  of  &ce  and 
form ;  just  such  a  rosy-cheeked  beauty  as  &rmers'  boys  &11  in  love 
vnth  at  first  sieht ;  and,  remember,  I  am  a  farmer's  boy  myself  She 
stood  by  a  window  where  the  breeze  came  off  the  sea  and  rustled 
through  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of  creeping  vine,  and  she  was  starch- 
ing bits  of  lace ;  '  doing  up'  muslins,  I  think  they  call  the  operation. 
Heaven  forgive  her,  but  she  came  very  near  '  doing  up'  me,  that  sleeve- 
less young  girl  with  the  black  eyes ! 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  have  seen  muslins  '  done  up,'  and  know  that 
the  articles,  being  dipped  in  the  starch  and  squeezed  out,  are  held  up 
lightly  by  the  fingers  and  smartly  slapped  between  the  outspread  palms. 
And  you  will  also  know,  if  you  are  a  person  of  any  taste,  that  where 
the  hands  are  reasonably  small,  with  dimples  across  the  knuckles,  and 
the  arms  are  round  and  white,  and  other  circumstances  favorable,  the 
effect  of  this  performance  is  decidedly  pretty.  For  what  is  she  pre- 
paring those  bits  of  finery  ?  Perhaps  to  wear  next  Sabbath  at  the  vil- 
lage church,  to  aid  in  captivating  some  susceptible  swain ;  perhaps  he 
is  already  captivated,  and  that  little  lace  cuff  she  is  now  manipulating 
with  such  earnestness  will  rest  lovingly  upon  his  stalwart  arm  as  they 
go  slowly  home  through  the  moonlight  from  some  evening  party ;  or 
perhaps  she  is  getting  those  things  ready  for  her  own  wedding ;  who 
knows  1  And  at  this  suggestion  I  mentally  ejaculated  '  God  forbid  !^ 
But  what  business  was  it  of  mine,  I  should  like  to  know  I 

Ujider  pretence  that  it  was  cooler  where  the  breeze  came  through 
the  vine-leaves,  which  physically  it  was,  I  drew  my  *  cheer'  up  in  that 
direction,  and  said  to  the  sleeveless  creature  that  I  loved  to  see  her 
doing  that,  for  I  remembered  to  have  seen  my  mother  doing  the  same 
thing  years  ago ;  and  something  about  this  enlisted  her  sympathies,  and 
we  were  on  the  best  possible  terms  '  in  no  time.'  Dissembler  that  I 
was  !  as  though  I  needed  any  associations  to  make  me  like  to  see  her 
thus  engaged ;  and  as  though  my  recollections  of  the  matriarch  when 
in  this  business  were  not  any  thing  but  pleasant ;  for  I  remember  that 
she  generally  wore  a  knit-up  brow,  and  the  juvenile  members  of  the 
household  considered  it  unsafe  to  approach  the  presence  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  just  as  though  I  did  n't  have  a  vivia  and  distinct  recollec- 
tion that  on  one  occasion  she  apparently  mistook  my  ears  for  a  bit  of 
obdurate  lace,  and  visited  them  in  such  a  style  as  to  leave  therein  a 
murmuring  sound  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  as  though  my  head 
were  a  big  sea-shell ! 

There  was  no  frown  on  that  brow  when  the  shaken-back  curls  re- 
vealed it ;  no  anger  in  the  laughing  eye  ;  no  sternness  in  the  silvery 
voice,  and  no  vengeance  in  the  dainty  little  hands,  which  would  have 
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been  white,  only  that  the  exercise  started  out  the  carnations.  Looking 
at  the  action  of  those  hands,  I  would  gladly  welcome  back  that  mnr- 
muring  sound  of  old  days,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  *  this 
too  solid  flesh  would  melt,'  and  resolve  itself  into — muslin ! 

I  am  a  sober,  plodding  sort  of  a  man,  cold,  reflective  and  philoso- 
phical ;  but  to  look  on  that  rosy  face  was  ecstasy !  —  to  undertake  to 
count  the  dimples  across  the  knuckles,  or  let  the  eye  revel  on  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  rounded  arms,  was  delirium  1  —  and  to  glance  at  that 
flexible  form  of  rounded  slendemess  was  frenzy  and  madness ! 

I  do  n't  know  how  long  I  stayed  by  that  window,  but  the  muslins 
were  all  '  done  up,'  and  I  thought  the  dignified  matron  was  looking 
rather  uneasily  over  toward  our  side  of  the  house ;  so  I  left,  like  the 
young  man  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  *  going  away  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,' though  from  quite  a  different  reason.  And  I  deemed  this  indeed 
a  pleasant  picture  to  hang  up  in  the  dingy  office  that  looked  out  on  the 
brick-wall. 

A  little  farther,  and  I  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  my  walk.  I  stand 
upon  a  high  blufl*,  and  look  forth  over  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  see 
the  surf  tumbling  in  on  the  beach  at  my  feet.  It  is  a  glorious  sight, 
and  well  repays  the  long  walk,  if  it  had  had  no  other  attractions.  The 
Sound  is  full  of  vessels,  as  it  always  is  in  fine  weather.  I  see  the 
humble  fisherman,  with  no  fore-topmast ;  aristocratic  liners,  with  their 
taper  spars ;  business-like  lumbeimen,  from  *  down-east,'  loaded  deep 
in  the  water.  Larger  vessels,  with  now  and  then  a  noble  ship,  are 
drawing  ofl*  the  land,  steering  south-east  by  Great  Point  and  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  and  so  far  out  to  sea,  on  their  various  trackless  courses. 
I  see  a  solitary  steam-boat  in  the  distance,  her  white  length  relieved 
against  the  blue  headlands  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  is  the  Nantucket 
steamer  Massachusetts,  Captain  Barker,  just  coming  out  of  Holmes'* 
Hole,  on  her  way  to  New-Bedford.  And  now,  with  my  quiet  cigar,  I 
lie  at  length  under  the  tall  pines,  through  which  the  south  wind  is 
sighing.  Thick  as  the  fragrant  smoke-wreaths  around  me  are  the 
fas^comin^  fancies ;  as  light,  airy  and  graceful ;  and  truth  to  say,  as 
unsubstantial. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  ranging  the  shore  with  my  gun  (for  I  had 
full  share  of  the  killing  propensity  inherent  in  all  boys),  and,  becoming 
tired,  I  would  recline  under  the  trees,  and  in  my  boyish  way  long  for 
the  painter's  eye  and  hand,  to  reproduce  the  bright  scene  before  me,  or 
the  poe^feeling  that  should  convey  to  a  thousand  hearts,  in  beautiful 
images,  what  I  felt  within  me ;  all  which  aspirations  suddenly  disap- 
peared if  ever  a  gull  came  within  gun-shot. 

The  same  tall  trees  wave  over  me  now.  I  look  forth  on  the  same 
scene,  with  the  same  aspirations,  almost  as  hopeless ;  though  I  would 
fain,  with  my  poor  prose,  make  a  compromise  between  the  poet  and 
the  painter-longings. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  say,  that  for  one  wearing  per- 
petual mourning  for  past  days,  the  writer  of  this  contrives  to  extract  a 
wonderful  deal  of  enjoyment  from  the  present ;  that  for  one  bom  in  a 
Puritan  New-England  village,  and  brought  up  at '  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Loan,'  he  hath  an  undue  liking 
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fcr  brilliantly-lighted  halls,  where  the  blaze  of  beauty  is  yet  brighter ; 
that  the  touch  of  soft  hands,  the  gleaming  of  bright  eyes,  have  peculiar 
attractions  for  this  moody  man ;  and  when  there  is  music  to  be  heard, 
the  slanderers  further  say  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  resist,  but  gives 
himself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  delicious  melody  leaping  gaily  &om 
violins,  stealing  out  from  flutes  and  clarionets ;  that  he  thinks  he  hears 
spirit- voices  in  the  wild,  wailing  oboe,  and  has  all  sorts  of  feeling  when 
he  hears  skilfully  touched  the  unearthly,  almost  human  violoncello,  and 
is  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  high  art  that  can  portray  human 
passions  by  such  delicious  floods  of  harmony.  It  may  be  so ;  perhaps 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  these  charges ;  but,  thank  Heaven !  my  ear  is 
not  impaired  for  these  old  familiar  sounds,  musical  as  when  I  had  not 
heard  the  Germania,  and  the  opera  was  a  thing  unknown.  There  is 
a  majestic  '  movement'  to  that  tenth  wave ;  a  glorious  *  crescendo'  in 
its  gathering  roar;  a  delightful  'shake'  is  performed  when,  nearly- 
spent,  it  rushes  far  up  on  the  beach,  and  some  delicate  '  fingering*  in 
those  points  of  foam,  thrusting  by  the  rest,  curling  round  the  pebbles, 
as  if  to  find  something  the  last  wave  had  lefl ;  there  is '  minor'  sound  in 
its  deep-drawn  sigh  when  it  sweeps  back,  that  increases  to  a  suUen 
roar ;  the  wind  through  the  pines  is  a  pleasing  '  accompaniment,'  and 
not  inharmonious  is  the  distant  cawing  of  sombre  crows  and  the  scream 
of  the  white-winged  sea-gull.  There  is  no  discord,  no  false  note,  here- 
Nature  paints  and  shifts  the  scenes  with  her  own  hand,  and  there  needs 
no  prompting. 

When  I  cease  to  find  beauty  in  these  scenes,  and  to  delight  in  these 
sounds ;  when  they  cease  to  rouse  in  me  all  my  better  nature,  awake 
me  to  whatever  is  lovely  and  pleasant,  noble  and  grand,  beautiful  and 
bright,  *  then  may  my  tono^ue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunnmg !' 


STANZAS. 

To  me  it  is  a  quiet  spot, 

A  sacred  holy  place 
Where,  with  a  veilless  eye,  I  see 

Our  Father^s  smiling  (ace. 

To  me  it  is  an  angePs  form, 
With  angel's  vestments  clad  ; 

And  with  a  voice  of  softest  tone 
It  cheers  me  when  I  'm  sad. 

To  me  it  is  a  gladsome  eye, 
That  beams  with  nature's  soul ; 

And  wakin/7  joyous  thoughts  in  mine, 
IIow  swijft  the  minutes  roll. 

To  me  it  is  a  guide  to  heaven, 
A  resting  place  from  care  *, 

And  buoyant  faith  the  while  espys 
Eternal  glories  there. 
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TBI       DEAREST       FRIEND       OF       MAN. 


ST       WZt.X.XA,K       K.        AVTSOV. 


I. 


Hakk  !  how  the  soundt  of  mirth  are  home 

Upon  the  stilly  midnight  air ; 
Ton  marble  hall  ia  bright  as  mom — 

A  thousand  lamps  are  gleaming  there. 


xz. 


A  thousand  gnests,  in  long  array, 
Beside  the  laden  tables  sit ; 

And  rosy  wine  drives  care  away, 
With  merry  song  and  sparkling  wit. 


ZIt. 


Disciples  of  old  Galen's  art, 

Their  lives  are  spent,  and  not  in  vain. 
In  calming  dread  Disease's  smart, 

In  soothing  weary  Nature's  pain. 


XT. 


From  many  a  distant  foreign  land. 
From  Afric's  sands,  from  Iceland's  snows, 

They  've  gathered  with  untiring  hand 
Each  healing  herb  that  science  knows. 


And  one  can  bid  the  joyous  light 
Beam  gently  on  the  long-dosed  eye. 

And  open  to  the  dawning  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

▼X. 

And  there  is  one  whose  potent  skill 
Hath  unsealed  lips  to  speak  his  worth, 

And  the  long-silent  ear  can  fill 
With  the  sweet  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth. 

▼tt. 

Another  boasts  the  blessed  power 
To  drive  away  disease  and  pain. 

And  even  in  Death's  awful  hour 
Restore  to  life  and  health  again. 

▼txz. 

But  as  they  poured  the  ruddy  wine, 
A  high  dispute  among  them  ran ; 

Each  deemed  his  skill  the  most  divine— 
Himself  the  dearest  friend  of  man. 
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TX. 


Sudden  a  Voici  upon  them  broke  1 
Like  the  deep  thunder  was  its  tone, 

And  thus  in  accents  clear  it  spoke, 
While  all  around  strange  brightness  shone : 


z. 


'  Cease,  cease  your  vain  tumultuous  strife ; 

JftfM  is  the  name  !* — so  Dkath  began ; 
*  I  loose  the  weary  load  of  life — 

/  am  the  dearest  frieod  ol  man.' 


zz. 


*  And  thou  /'  cried  one, '  and  dost  thou  claim 
That  noblest  title  Earth  can  give  T 

Man  trembles  when  he  hears  thy  name  -— 
Thou  bane,  thou  curse  of  all  that  live !' 


xxz. 


'  And  think 'st  thou,  then,'  the  spectre  cried, 
*  That  life  ^s  a  treasure  so  much  prized  f 

Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  it  oast  aside, 
A  tattered  garment  most  despised  t 


XZII. 


*  See  yonder  couch,  where  groaning  lies 
A  victim  of  disease  and  pain ; 

Hark  I  hat  his  agonizing  cries ! 
Confess  your  boasted  skill  is  raio. 


ZZT. 


'  But  see  I  a  smile  lights  up  his  brow, 
like  sunbeams  on  a  stormy  sea ; 

What,  tehat  can  soothe  the  sufferer  now  ? 
'T  is  thus,  H  is  thus  he  welcomes  me ! 


XT. 


'  What  skill  can  soothe  the  broken  heart, 
Or  bid  the  mourner's  sorrow  cease  ? 

How  far  beyond  your  vaunted  art 
To  give  Uie  wounded  spirit  peace ! 


XTI. 


*  'T  is  mine  alone  to  grant  relief 

When  nought  can  still  the  mourner's  sighs  f 
When  'neath  its  weary  load  of  grief 

Poor  feeble  Nature  prostrate  Uea. 


XVIX. 


'  I  burst  the  chains  that  bind  the  slave, 
I  set  the  pining  captive  free ; 

They  gently  slumber  in  the' grave  — 
They  find  their  dearest  friend  in  me. 
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ZTIII. 


*  All  I  like  an  angel  clothed  in  light, 
I  close  the  Christian's  dying  eyes  \ 
Witib  holy  rapture,  sweet  delight, 
^irit  greets  me  ere  it  ffies. 


ZIX. 


*  Tonr  arts  bnt  lengthen  life's  short  span, 

Or  heal  the  body's  agony ; 
I  am  the  dearest  friend  of  man— 

Hb  guide  to  immortality  I' 


THB    MINSTREL    OF    THE    'WORKING    ROOMS.' 


ar  A  «aw  oovTaxsoTOB. 


Ah  !  these  busy  wheels  and  engines !  I  remember  a  scrap  of  poetry 
tliat  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  a  year  or  so  aeo,  bemoaning 
that  our  sylvan  streams  bad  been  degraded  to  such  servile  use.  They 
turn  a  mill !  Every  poet-aping  spirit  in  the  land  declaimed  against  the 
outrage.  But  blessmgs  on  them,  I  say :  it  is  good  to  hear  their  hum  on 
the  clear  river  banks.  There  is  a  life,  a  real  poetry  about  them.  In- 
stead of  tales  of  want  and  drudgery,  their  din  has  a  tone  of  music  m 
it,  and  it  talks  of  thrift,  and  hope,  and  cheerful  songs.  Ay,  it  is  good 
to  look  out  when  the  summons  of  their  bells  is  answered  now-a-days. 
Forth  they  come,  human  beings  from  all  lands  and  climes ;  thrifty  Yan- 
kees, and  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Ireland ;  girls  from  the  far  back- 
woods of  Maine  and  Canada;  children  with  the  sunshine  of  France 
and  Spain  in  their  eyes,  and  men  from  rovings  on  the  broad,  deep  seas ; 
all  mingle  on  the  way,  and  all  unconsciously  I  had  almost  said,  so  blessed 
is  the  law  of  industry  and  social  intercourse,  imbibing  and  imparting 
good. 

Instead  of  losing  their  humanity  amid  the  discords  within  doors,  hu- 
manity seems  only  the  more  spiritual.  There  is  always  some  redeem- 
ing angel  in  the  room ;  something  to  love,  and  that  calls  up  pure  asso- 
ciations ;  a  mere  tame  bird  or  squirrel  it  may  be ;  or  a  mild-voiced  old 
man ;  or,  oftenest  of  all,  a  young  child,  to  shed  a  halo  on  the  spot  and 
make  the  dusty  arches  beautiful. 

Thus  associated,  I  always  love  to  hear  the  people  of  a  certain  district 
talk  of  one  Antoine.  The  joyous  little  Antoine,  they  will  say,  (I 
never  heard  him  called  there  by  any  other  name,)  with  his  dancing 
brown  locks  and  songs  flowing  out  upon  the  air  the  whole  day  long. 
He  alighted  in  their  midst  on  a  summer's  morning,  just  as  the  swallows 
came,  nobody  knew  how  or  whence ;  but  there  he  was  with  the  chil- 
dren on  the  c;reen,  singing  and  fluttering  about  to  his  own  music,  as 
iSiough  he  had  been  a  very  bird  and  that  spot  his  chosen  summer-haunt 
his  me  time  long. 
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He  might  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  for  all  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  him ;  for  to  all  questions  as  of  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came, 
he  only  answered  *  Antoine/  and  '  I  'm  only  the  little  boy,  you  know, 
that  comes  to  sing  to  you.' 

At  the  end  of  every  song,  however,  he  held  out  his  little  soiled  cap 
to  intimate  his  errand ;  but  still  it  never  entered  into  a  single  heart  to 
call  him  vagabond  or  stroller.  No ;  he  looked  so  beautiful  and  sent  so 
much  sunshine  into  the  atmosphere,  that  before  an  hour  he  was  found 
out  to  be  kindred  to  every  heart  in  the  village,  and  the  halMimes  and 
coppers  were  raining  into  the  little  cap  at  a  great  rate. 

It  was  ascertained  at  length  that  the  boy  haid  stolen  from  a  circus  that 
was  going  the  rounds,  and  was  now  wandering  unconstrained,  whither 
he  listed.  But  no  one  cared  to  send  him  back.  When  the  day  wore 
on  and  he  was  found  still  hovering  about  the  place,  there  was  just  the 
same  kind  of  rejoicing  among  the  groups  that  there  is  in  the  far  north- 
em  latitudes  when  tlie  ice  breaks  up  in  spring.  His  coming  was  to  the 
neighborhood  like  the  sight  of  the  *  Good  Spirits'  to  the  heroes  and 
heroines  in  the  old  German  legends.  They  would  as  soon  have  shut 
their  eyes  upon  their  sunniest  day-dreams  as  to  have  driven  him 
away  who  seemed  sent  there  on  purpose  to  tell  of  hope  and  promise. 

I  said  the  neighborhood  was  made  up  of  people  from  all  lands ; 
but  he  was  a  very  child  of  the  house,  go  where  he  would.  No  matter 
how  many  there  were  to  feed  and  clothe  already,  there  was  not  a  home 
so  poor  but  the  door  flew  open  to  let  him  in,  and  not  a  hearth  so  crowded 
but  there  was  ample  room  for  him. 

And  it  was  wonderful  how  the  musical  little  stranger  took  to  the 
place.  There  must  have  existed  some  secret  affinity  between  his  heart 
and  theirs  from  the  first.  On  the  morrow  his  little  face  had  found  the 
way  inside  the  mills,  and  his  fingers  were  trying  to  get  the  ways  of  work. 
In  vain :  the  task  was  strangely  bungled,  and  the  child,  as  though  in 
fault  of  other  resources,  drowned  inquiry  with  a  gush  of  song.  Still 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  depart,  but,  encouraged  by  his  new  friends, 
came  and  went  as  regularly  as  the  best  of  them. 

And  now  they  knew  more  of  him,  what  a  singularity  for  a  child  he 
was  !  Some  said  they  had  been  entertaining  an  angel  unawares.  While 
the  other  children  blustered  up  and  down,  he  loved  best  of  all  things  to 
tell  tales  with  the  old  people  by  the  hearth-side,  or  to  sit  down  among 
the  men  and  talk  of  times  and  changes ;  or  to  creep  away  by  himself 
among  the  shade-trees,  and  listen  to  the  waters.  He  was  never  rude 
or  boisterous ;  and  yet,  save  in  a  wondrous  kind  of  wisdom  that  looked 
out  from  every  thing  he  said  and  did,  never  unchild-like.  Thus  goes  the 
story. 

But  his  work  —  alas  1  he  tried  again  and  again,  but  again  and  again 
he  failed.  At  last,  however,  it  was  observed  that  his  little  face  was 
melancholy  at  those  times,  and  finally  the  truth  came  out :  little  Antoine 
was  almost  blind.     '  Blind !'  —  that  explained  the  whole. 

He  had  not  been  connected  with  his  old  associates  by  any  ties  of  love 
or  kindred,  and  when  the  infirmity  had  come  upon  him,  instead  of 
making  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  it  only  shut  him  out  from 
sympathy.    He  was  alone  m  his  gathering  darkness,  and  how  could  his 
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child's  heart  but  yearn  for  the  sunlight  of  home  and  love  ?  So  he  had 
planned  to  creep  in  among  the  workers,  and  win  him  a  place  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  sweet  gifl,  and  he  was  keeping  his  malady  a  secret,  lest,  as 
his  small  experience  suggested,  they  too  might  cast  him  off  for  it. 
They  ?  —  'not  they  !*  Who  of  all  the  world  knew  what  hardship  was, 
if  not  they  ?  —  or  who  ought  to  be  readier  to  alleviate  it  ? 

They  were  working  people,  hoping  and  doing ;  and  they  did  not 
pause  half  so  long  to  bewail  the  misfortune,  as  to  decide  upon  the  surest 
means  of  alleviating  it.  Who  knew  that  it  was  incurable  1  Money 
was  raised  forthwith,  a  purse  made  up,  no  one  knew  how  far  with 
*  widow's  mites ;'  and  the  child  was  carried  away  to  an  infirmary,  and 
lo!  brought  back  seeing ! 

No  story  is  oftener  told ;  and  the  child  now,  they  add,  is  a  femous 
vocalist,  a  man  in  the  great  world,  singing  and  composing  such  music 
that  it  seems  like  interpretations  of  all  beauty.  And  who  knows? 
Why  may  not  its  spirit  echo  in  his  music,  and  go  forth  into  the  world 
revealing  its  Divinity  in  the  mysterious  language  of  sweet  sounds  ?    a.  p. 


HISTORY       OF       MANSOUL. 

Full  poorly  oometh  Manboul  to  his  birth. 
Shrinking  and  moanin;;;  he  touoheth  the  earth, 
Tearfully,  tearfully. 

Blithely  he  sings  in  the  sunlight  of  youth, 
Building  in  hope  what  he  ne'er  sees  in  truth, 
Cheerfully,  cheerfully.  • 

Boldly  in  manhood  he  buffeteth  fear, 
Sinking  'mid  waves  still  he  shouteth  '  Good  oheer  I' 
Manfully,  manfully. 

Cautious  and  soberly  steppeih  old  age. 
Fearing  youth's  fervor,  despising  its  rage. 
Carefully,  carefully. 

Trembling  and  wailing,  in  darkness  and  gloom, 
Halting,  reluctant,  he  seeketh  the  tomb. 
Doubtfully,  doubtfuUy. 

Struggling  and  gasping,  with  horror  and  dread, 
SinkeUi  Mansoul  in  the  Sea  of  the  Dead, 
Fearfully,  fearfully. 

Buoyant,  elastic,  he  droppeih  the  clay  ; 
Upward  Mansoul  springeth,  new-bom,  away. 
Hopefully,  hopefully. 

Tearful,  yet  hopeful,  out  starteth  Mansoul  ; 
Wearied  and  wayworn,  he  reacheth  his  goal. 


St.  Bsbhass 
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sonnet:   on    receiving    a    bouquet. 

Sorr  meadows  lapped  in  ninliglit ;  green  aroadee 

Loaded  with  fragrance  ^  leafy,  woodland  nooka, 
Silent  and  dim,  where  the  rath  floweret  hdm 

Unseen  by  any ;  qoiet,  shady  brooks, 
Flecked  here  and  there  with  spots  of  danling  light, 

And  doubling  the  green  leaves  and  leaning  flowers 
That  blossom  on  their  banks :  how  erery  sight, 

That  thrilled  my  soul  with  gladness  in  those  hours 
When  life  was  new,  comes  o*er  me  as  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  gift,  dear  Lady !    Ah,  my  heart 
No  lonfi;or  throbs  as  in  those  sinless  dEays, 

And  m  my  eyes  the  unbidden  tear-drops  start 
Only  to  think  how  the  world's  care  and  strife 
Have  dimmed  the  freshness  of  my  boyhood's  life ! 
WuthiHgtoHf  JtUf^  18S0.  R.  8.  Ca:tx.*o». 


TUB       DBAD       HEART. 


BT    CAllOX.m    OBBSBBKO'- 


On  her  twenty-ninth  birth-day  Evelyn  Clause  bent  over  the  body  of 
her  lifeless  son,  and  saw  him,  the  eldest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  last  sur- 
viving of  her  four  bright  boys,  placed  in  the  coffin  for  burial.  She 
watched  and  even  assisted  in  this  sad  duty,  with  a  calmness  that  was 
almost  frightful  to  behold :  and  the  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
strange  composure  of  the  bereaved  mother  trembled  and  fluttered  into 
quiet,  even  while  their  hands  were  busied  with  arranging  the  robes  of 
the  dead ;  the  tears  which  had  gathered  in  their  eyes  fell  not ;  voices 
which  had  faltered  as  they  strove  to  utter  consolation  or  sympathy  grew 
calm  and  strong  suddenly ;  even  the  grief  of  the  nurse  who  had  watched 
over  Frederick  from  his  infancy  was  hushed,  and  became  voiceless  in 
the  presence  of  the  mother,  who  stood  so  calm  and  silent  beside  her 
lifeless  child. 

When  Clarence,  the  baby,  died,  it  was  fer  otherwise  with  her.  Never 
was  infant  mourned  with  such  wild,  such  exceeding  sorrow  as  he. 
Night  and  day  through  his  illness,  and  after  his  death,  the  young  mother 
clung  to  him,  until  at  last  they  were  compelled  by  force  to  remove  her 
from  the  corpse  when  the  funeral  hour  was  come.  It  seemed  then  as 
though  she  would  weep  her  very  life  away ;  and  the  mourning  in  which 
her  form  was  enrobed  was  not  comparable  in  gloom  with  that  natural 
mourning  which  enveloped  her  lovely  face.  Though  three  children 
still  remained  to  her,  it  was  of  him  who  was  lost  that  she  held  most 
constant  remembrance ;  it  was  of  him,  the  affectionate  little  one,  who 
had  never  learned  to  express  his  love  in  words,  who  had  never  even 
learned  her  name,  that  her  stricken  heart  held  continual  thought ;  and 
she  who  had  lived  all  of  life — real  life  that  had  been  given  her  to  live 
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in  her  children  —  trembled  now,  and  looked  with  constant  fear  on  the 
future ;  in  them  she  had  fixed  aU  her  hope  and  her  love,  and  behold, 
one  already  was  taken ! 

Evelyn  Clause  was  married  in  her  youth  to  a  '  merchant  prince,' 
who  had  already  been  twice  married.  They  stood  together  at  me  altar 
a  strangely  matched  pair ;  she  a  very  child  in  experience  and  in  beauty, 
and  he  worn  in  the  world's  service — his  hair  already  tinged  with  gray. 

There  were  some  witnessing  this  bridal  who  envied  me  new-made 
wife  of  Jesse  Clause ;  for  he  was  a  man  respected  and  looked  up  to  in 
the  world ;  but  he  was  also  one  to  whom  it  would  seem  the  fancies  or 
the  hearts  of  the  youthful  would  not  naturaUy  incline.  But  he  had 
mon«y,  and  to  the  young  creature  who  in  the  morning  of  her  life  joy- 
ously consented  to  wed  him,  this  was  his  sole  recommendation — the 
<ndy  reason  why  she  for  a  moment  thought  seriously  of  his  ofier.  For 
Evelyn  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fiunOy,  (a  large  family  moreover,) 
and  it  had  been  sheer  madness  in  her,  and  profound  selfishness  also, 
(so  her  own  generous  heart  assured  her,)  to  decline  so  precious  an  op- 
portunity of  aiding  her  beloved  ones  of  home.  With  the  sincere  earn- 
estness and  heartmess  of  vouth,  Evelyn  strove  to  feel  for  her  great 
bene&ctor  more  than  gratitude,  more  than  respect — she  tried  to  lave 
him.  Poor  child !  must  she  also  learn  that  bitter  lesson,  which  *thev 
who  thus  bind  Poverty  and  Wealth  together  so  often,  so  almost  invari- 
ably, so  fully  learn  ? 

As  Evelyn  learned  her  husband,  to  know  his  nature  as  his  departed 
companions  had,  a  wUd  suspicion  would  anon  torture  her ;  that  love 
which  she  had  vowed  to  maintain  for  him  was  not  that  which  she  must 
strive  for ;  to  preserve  that  reverence  which  she  had  for  him,  that  re- 
spect, that  friendliness,  that  gratitude,  she  must  struggle.  Ah,  reader, 
no  task  like  that  can  be  given  the  bewildered  young  soul !  Gt>D  save 
thee  from  the  necessity  of  learning  it  i  It  was  men  that  Evelyn  hushed, 
with  an  effort  one  must  have  himself  made  in  order  to  fully  appreciate, 
the  indignant  voice  which  Nature  prompted  her  to  raise  against  many 
a  word  he  uttered,  many  a  deed  he  wrought.  She  tried,  how  devoutly, 
with  the  charity  that  Mnketh  no  evil,  to  forget  the  evidence  he  daily 
forced  upon  her  of  his  ungenial  and  unworthy  spirit;  and  had  this  been 
a  possiblity,  she  had  certainly  succeeded  in  an  eflfort  so  continuously 
and  so  faithfully  made. 

It  was  only  afler  vears  had  passed,  that  the  truth,  which  slowly  but 
surely  gathered  its  rorce,  burst  full  upon  her,  and  the  wife  knew  that 
the  doom  of  solitariness  in  the  midst  ot  splendor  was  upon  her.  Urged 
then  by  the  '  strong  necessity  of  loving,'  she  folded  in  a  more  idolatrous 
passion  her  young  children  to  her  heart,  and  she  made  gods  of  them. 

It  was  said  by  some  who  inquisitively  watched  the  fading  of  her  face, 
and  the  sadness  that  revealed  itself  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice,  that 
Evelyn  Clause  was  but  reaping  in  bitter  disappointment  the  fruit  which 
she  well  deserved,  for  wedding  where  her  heart  could  not  bv  possibility 
have  chosen  its  home.  But  no  word  firom  her  lip  ever  added  to  the 
testimony  of  her  face ;  and  it  was  not  the  truth  which  they  spoke,  who 
looking  on  the  apparent  wreck  of  her  happiness,  told  of  the  just  re- 
ward of  the  covetous.    If  it  had  been  a  smi-immolating  sense  of  duty 
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to  her  parents  which  led  the  girl  in  her  youth  to  wed  with  Jesse  Clause, 
it  was  likewise  a  sense  of  justice,  lofty  and  holy  and  stem,  that  prompt- 
ed and  constrained  her  to  be  to  the  husband  all  he  should  have  been  to 
her.  The  consciousness  of  his  utter  uncongeniality  was  with  her  con- 
stantly, yet  she  continued  unweariedly  faithful  and  devoted  to  him.: 
still  how  often,  how  very  often,  her  heart  fainted  and  failed  within  her, 
need  I  tell  ?  Let  the  mortal  who  has  looked  for  love  and  found  only 
wealth  —  who  has  received  a  stone  where  it  craved  for  the  bread  of 
life  —  answer. 

Yet  the  reader  has  seen  that  entire  bankruptcy  was  not  forced  upon 
the  wife.  In  the  children  given  her,  the  craving  spirit  of  life  wi&in 
her  found  consolation ;  in  their  unfolding  natures  her  resigned  Jieart 
aroused  to  act ;  the  floods  which  had  been  fast  settling  into  a  Dead  Sea 
were  arrested,  were  stirred  again ;  the  clouds  which  were  growing 
dark  and  threatening  assumed  a  sun-brightness  once  more. 

Frederick,  the  first  bom,  was  a  lovely  boy.  In  him  the  soul  of  his 
mother  seemed  personified;  and  well  might  she  look  with  pride  on 
him,  who  was  the  first  in  all  the  world  to  love  her  as  she  prayed  one 
human  beine  might  She  was  satisfied  when  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
when  his  voice  called  her,  when  he  followed  in  her  footsteps,  like  an 
attendant  angeL  She  asked  no  more  of  Earth's  good  things  when  his 
merry  laugh  rung  in  her  ear,  when  his  smiling  happy  face  was  before 
her.  With  the  other  children  bom  unto  these  parents,  there  was  a 
mother's  love  bom  —  a  twin  with  each,  a  protector  to  each.  It  sprung 
with  them  into  such  exultant  hfe,  that  none  who  looked  upon  Eveljrn 
then  could  say, '  She  is  unhappy.'  She  became  more  beautiful  then 
than  she  had  been  in  her  girlhood ;  and  the  peacefulness,  the  continual 
harmony  of  her  existence  in  those  days,  proved  that  she  was  satisfied. 
In  these  young  bemgs  her  own  dead  youth  was  beautifully  revived ;  in 
the  sunshine  that  enveloped  them  she  revelled ;  and  the  '  light-joy'  of 
perfect  innocence  and  contentment,  which  was  over  them,  reflected 
Itself  in  and  through  her. 

How  terrible  then  was  the  awakening  from  this  security  of  happi- 
ness to  an  unimagined,  unthought-of  sorrow !  The  immutability  of 
her  idols  had  seemed  a  thing  unquestioned ;  she  had  never  borne  to 
think  they  might  be  shattered,  she  had  never  thought  it  And,  there- 
fore, when  Death  came  and  stood  before  her,  and  clasped  her  infant  in 
his  arms,  she  was  frantic  in  her  grief. 

In  her  bereavement  the  wife  was  indeed  most  lonely.  During  the 
several  months  in  which  one  by  one  the  three  younger  boys  succes- 
sively sickened  and  died,  it  was  in  Frederick's  presence,  in  his  voice 
alone,  that  she  found  any  comfort.  Her  husband's  tears  did  indeed  fall 
with  hers  over  the  lifeless  children,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  followed 
them  to  the  burial-place,  but  it  seemed  the  loss  of  heirs  that  he  most 
mourned.  The  children  had  never  been  to  him  what  they  were  to  her. 
It  was  in  the  passionate  grief  of  the  last  surviving  son  that  she  could 
best  sympathize ;  and  with  him  clasping  her  hand  when  the  third  of 
her  o&pnng  was  laid  in  the  grave,  Eivelyn  felt  that  there  was  yet  lefl 
on  earth  a  comfort  and  an  exceeding  joy.  How  infinitely  precious  he 
became  in  her  sight,  whoso  has  bound  up  all  their  hope  m  this  lifo, 
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and  all  their  deep  affection  in  one  human  being,  yni\  fiilly  comprehend. 
He  was  her  future.  The  rainbow  of  promise  circled  his  glorious  fore- 
heady  the  sunlight  of  beauty  was  on  his  hair,  and  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
graceful  figure.  When  he  was  merry  she  was  a  very  child  in  her  glad- 
ness. His  boyish  grief  made  her  also  sorrowful ;  she  seemed  indeed 
an  elder  sister  rather  than  the  mother  of  the  lad ;  a  gentle,  fond,  and 
proud  companion^  rather  than  an  instructor  or  guide. 

As  year  by  year  passed  on,  and  still  the  child  was  spared,  the  trem- 
bling foreboding  with  which  Evelyn  had,  on  every  succeeding  morrow, 
clasped  him  to  her  breast,  passed,  and  a  blessed  conviction  that  He, 
who  is  most  merciful  and  just  in  all  His  ways,  would  grant  long  life  to 
her  darling,  began  to  fill  her  mind.  Then  she  built  up  high  hopes  of 
his  manhood ;  she  saw  him  pressing  on  in  the  lofiiest  paths  of  being, 
and  how  earnest  was  she  in  her  endeavor  to  educate  his  heart !  And 
a  bright  reward  was  given  the  mother  for  this  labor  of  love  in  the  honest 
and  noble  spirit  of  the  boy,  in  his  virtue,  in  his  filial  reverence  and  de- 
votedness  to  both  parents.  Looking  then  into  his  clear  eyes,  she  read 
a  joyful  truth  in  them,  respecting  the  lohj  character  of  her  child. 

<  That  he  should  die !'  r^o  warning  of  a  calamity  so  awful  was  given 
in  the  healthful  look,  the  ringing  voice,  and  the  winged  footsteps  of  the 
boy ;  and  indeed  it  was  without  any  warning  that  Frederick  was  called 
away.  There  were  but  a  few  brief  moments  of  solitary  struggle  in 
the  night-time  that  passed  between  the  sleep  of  life  and  the  breathless 
slumber  of  the  dead.  And  she  was  not  there  to  hear  his  struggling 
and  his  cry ;  to  hear  him,  when  the  convulsion  and  the  agony  were 
over,  murmur  her  name  with  his  dying  breath ! 

When  the  sunlight  of  morning  streamed  in  at  the  window  of  his 
room,  which  was  close  adjoining  hers,  Evelyn  stood  by  his  bed-side,  as 
she  was  wont,  to  welcome  him  back  to  day  and  to  her  heart ;  but  his 
greeting  was  for  her  ear  no  more ;  his  smile  was  no  longer  to  rival  that 
sunshine  which  flooded  the  little  chamber.  Long,  long  continued  was 
the  vain  effort  to  bring  him  back  again,  and  frantic  was  the  voice  that 
rune  through  the  solemnly  silent  room,  whose  walls  alone  coldly  echoed 
his  dear  name :  and  all  the  while  upon  his  young  face  was  an  expres- 
sion inexpressibly  tranquil  and  soft,  which,  while  it  bitterly  mockea  her 
despair,  seemed  to  rebuke  her  sorrow. 

As  I  have  already  said,  when  Frederick  was  arrayed  for  the  grave, 
and  placed  in  his  coffin,  there  was  a  wondrous  calmness,  a  strange 
composure  in  the  face,  the  voice,  the  manner  of  the  mother.  Yes ;  for 
in  her  also  had  there  been  a  death  and  a  burial,  and  she  had  wept  the 
last  tears,  had  passed  the  last  agony.  All  indeed  of  life  was  over  to 
her ;  and  whatsoever  of  misfortune  or  of  suffering  might  yet  befall  her, 
would  be  without  a  name,  and  without  reality  to  her.  Of  old  a  brieht, 
bewildering  light  had  danced  in  her  large  eyes,  gloriously  brilUant  when 
her  heart  was  glad,  mournfully  sweet  in  the  days  of  sorrow :  that  light 
was  now  entirely  vanished,  and  it  was  chilling  to  the  heart  when  she 
fixed  her  gaze  on  the  things  of  the  earth,  which  were  now  but  as  chaos, 
as  void  to  her.  Once  in  her  youth,  and  after  her  marriage,  indeed,  her 
voice  vibrated,  like  a  rich  stringed  instrument,  with  every  emotion,  but 
a  cold,  even  metallic  ring,  was  now  in  the  calm  cadence  of  her  words 
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Jesse  Clause  knew*that  there  was  a  change  in  his  wife,  but  he  could 
not  understand  it  When  after  two  years  of  mourning  she  laid  aside 
the  dreary  varments,  and  went  with  him  into  the  world,  to  become  like 
the  mass  with  whom  they  mingled,  only  more  brilliant,  more  courteous, 
more  enchanting  than  the  syrens  there  to  be  found,  he  was  vastly  proud 
of  her — prouder  than  he  had  been  when  he  wedded  the  timid,  lovely 
girl.    Freely  he  laid  before  her  the  wealth  which  made  their  dwelling- 

Slace  to  rival  all  others  in  splendor,  and  their  magnificence  became 
leir  fame.  The  life  which  Evelvn  Clause  now  led  was  the  same  as  is 
vouchsafed  to  many,  and  is  lived  in  completeness  by  them ;  only  her 
career  as  a  fashionable  woman  was  not  marked  or  marred  by  Uttleneas 
in  any  shape ;  she  had  no  faults  that  any  could  discover ;  she  was  gene- 
rous and  just,  not  only  to  the  beggar  at  her  gate,  to  the  people  in  her 
employ,  but  also  to  her  daily  companions,  and  to  her  husband.  Her 
tongue  spoke  no  evil  or  malice ;  her  counsel  was  never  denied  when 
it  vras  sought  But  Evelvn  was  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  To  Him  who  had  taken  away  the  treasures  that  He  gave  she 
never  bowed  her  knee,  or  her  soul.  Into  the  house  that  is  made  with 
hands,  the  earthlv  courts  of  the  Almighty,  she  never  entered  from  the 
day  of  that  last  nmeral,  which  had  gone  forth  from  her  home.  There 
were  a  multitude  who  admired  her,  a  multitude  who  envied  her ;  but, 
alas  I  she  was  of  all  about  her  most  miserable ;  not  because  sick  at 
heart — her  heart  was  dead — but  in  that  affliction  had  driven  her  from 
Him  who  *  wounds  us  for  His  mercy's  sake.' 

The  life  which  she  lived  —  what  was  it  to  her?  Yet  as  the  wife  of 
Jesse  Clause  it  was  the  only  life  which  she  imagined  she  could  live ; 
and  when  Evelyn  saw  that  in  this  career  she  had  reached  the  standard 
which  was  perfection  in  her  husband's  eyes,  she  abated  not  one  jot 
She  sufferea  him  to  find  his  pride  in  her  because  for  herself  she  knew 
there  was  nothing,  nothing  but  an  automaton  existence,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  nature,  could  not  find  in  the  world  anything  to  charm,  or 
to  interest,  or  to  rejoice  it  To  many  there  was  something  too  cold  in 
the  supreme  indi£(erence,  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  lady;  but  the 
most  alx>ttt  her  saw  only  Uie  perfection  of  style  in  her  manner  and  her 
raiment,  and  they  labored  hard  to  imitate  that  which,  alas !  in  Evelyn 
was  but  the  natural  expression  of  one  whose  heart  is  dead ;  over  whom 
the  burial  service  most  solemn  has  been  read ;  for  whom  in  this  world 
there  is  no  possible  resurrection. 

So  long  as  her  husband  lived,  this  was  the  wife's  mode  of  life ;  but 
the  old  man  died  at  last,  and  left  his  fortune  without  a  single  reserva- 
tion to  Evelyn.  Then  there  was  an  instant  change,  that  might  have 
betokened  much  to  the  wondering  world  in  her.  Among  her  husband's 
relatives  and  her  own,  in  charities  wide  and  almost  numberless,  that 
immense  property  was  dispersed,  and  penniless  the  widow  went  away 
from  the  world  where  she  had  suflferea  uncounted  agonies,  and  shone 
a  briUiaat  star,  to  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  a  convent 

There  may  be  some  glancing  over  this  record  who  have  not  yet  fiw- 
flotten  thus  much  of  her  history,  and  my  words  may  now  have  wakened 
freshly  in  their  remembrance  the  beautiful  woman  whose  sudden  de- 
parture from  among  them  was  an  event  so  tax  beyond  their  compre- 
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liension.  O  then,  reader,  could  I  unseal  to  you  those  years  of  convent- 
life  which  passed  •ver  her  head ;  could  I  tell  you  of  the  prayers  that 
went  up  from  the  hearts  of  the  holy  sisterhooa  for  her,  day  aner  day, 
through  aU  those  many  years,  a  fountain  of  tears  would  open  in  thy 
heart,  that  might  never  he  sealed  again ;  and  bearing  her  in  mind,  how 
humbly  henceforth  —  nay,  how  thankfully  —  wouldst  thou  receive  at 
thy  Father's  hand  the  cup  of  grief,  knowing  that  these  light  afflictions, 
bitter  though  they  seem,  are  but  for  a  moment ! 

It  was  a  dreary  life  that  Evelyn  led  —  I  had  almost  said  it  was  a 
hopeless  death  she  died ;  but  that  I  may  not  say,  that  I  will  not  believe ; 
for  they  who  entered  her  cell  late  one  Sabbath  morning  found  her  on 
her  knees  —  and  she  was  dead !  And  so  her  last  breath  may  have 
been  a  prayer. 


FREEDOM. 


) 

Ttaants.  with  cmel  and  despotic  sway, 

BCay  hola  man  bound  through  weary  oentories, 

Foroing  him  to  sabmission.    They  may  plant 

Annies  as  piUars  to  support  their  thrones, 

And  navies  on  the  blue  and  boundless  sea 

To  2uard  their  wide  dominions.     All  the  pomp 

Ana  majesty  of  royalty  may  move 

And  awe  the  mind  of  man,  and  be  a  oloak 

Of  veneration  for  the  kingly  form, 

To  shield  him  fiy>m  suspicion.    Yet  the  air 

Is  free  to  fettered  nations.    The  majestic  sea 

And  the  swift  winds  may  wreck  his  navies. 

The  tall  old  forests,  nurtured  beneath  the  sky 

And  breathing  the  illimitable  air, 

Chant  their  wild  music  and  inspire  the  breasts 

Of  all  who  tread  them  with  the  love  of  freedom. 

Their  solemn  songs  and  untaught  melody 

Possess  a  syren^s  charms  to  rend  the  bolts 

And  chains  of  tyrants.    The  cloud-soaring  eagle 

Fixes  his  eyry  on  some  lofty  cliff, 

With  innate  love  of  freedom.     Mountains  lift  up 

Their  heads  all  crowned  and  diademed  with  snow, 

Purer  and  loftier  than  the  crowns  of  kings. 

Heaven's  immeasurcd  host,  the  burning  sun 

Lighting  creation  with  his  wings  of  fire, 

The  extended  firmament  and  melodious  sea, 

Valleys  and  hills,  and  all  created  things, 

Hymn  one  perpetual  song  to  Liberty. 

Tet,  Freedom,  are  thy  victories  to  be  won  ! 

Tet  must  thou  wrestle  with  the  stem,  strong  powers 

Of  tyranny,  and  rush  to  battle  with 

Thy  annor  on,  nntfl  thou  shalt  have  made 

Tvrants  to  quail  and  tremble  in  their  dens. 

Then  thou  shalt  rise  up,  powerful  and  strong. 

To  burst  thy  fetters ;  and  the  mighty  West, 

Whose  flag  now  proudly  floats  upon  the  breieie 

Which  fans  an  empire  stretched  from  sea  to  tea, 

Whose  hearts,  attuned  to  sympathy,  stiU  beat 

With  lofty  hopes  for  her  immortal  cause, 

Shall  raise  a  song  of  triumph  which  the  vales 

And  *  rook-ribbM*  mountains  wiD  reSoho  back. 
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■l  Pvchbbo:  or  a  Miibd  Dhh  rmoif  Msxico.    Br  Richard  McBrrrrt,  VL  D^  U.  8.  N.    Ir 
one  TDliune.    pp.  M7.    PhilAdelphla :  LimiicoTTY  Gram  bo  and  CoMrAinr. 

It  wm  the  remark,  if  we  miitRke  not,  of  the  late  Gilbirt  Stuart,  that  there 
were  no  auoh  thmgB  as  *  tolerable*  piotarea  or  'tolerable'  eggs;  they  were  either 
good  or  had.  He  might  with  some  juitioe  hare  included  booka,  although  there  are 
perhapa  many  rery  well-meaning  people  who  endorse  the  cnrrent  expreanon, '  A 
book  'a  a  book,  although  there  'a  nothing  in  H.'  With  all  dae  deference,  we  think 
otherwiae.  That  the  author  of  the  rolnme,  the  title  of  which  ia  giren  above,  haa 
anoceeded  in  writing  a  book  on  a  somewhat  thread-bare  snbjeot  any  way  readable,  ia 
much  to  his  credit ;  that  he  haa  been  ancoesaful  in  writing  one  replete  with  interest 
will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  read  it,  or  may  hereafter  read  it  To 
go  oyer  ground  that  haa  been  gone  over  by  others,  and  described  again  and  again, 
and  to  say  any  thing  new,  or  to  repeat  what  haa  been  said  in  a  freaher  and  better 
atyle,  calls  for  talent  of  no  ordinary  description,  td  numberless  signal  ftilurea  amply 
teatiiy.  For  instance,  what  probability  of  success  would  attend  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  of  Travels  in  the  East  ?  —  a  field  that  has  been  so  frequently  reaped  that 
only  meagre  gleanings  at  best  could  be  expected.  Pomprt^s  Pillar,  the  Pyramids, 
the  Sphynic,  the  gorgeous  sunsets  at  old  Cairo,  have  ceased  to  be  wondered  at ;  the 
Nile  haa  been  robbed  of  its  mystery ;  the  Bedouins  no  longer  excite  alarm ;  the 
temples  of  Denderah,  Karnac,  Isis  and  Medinet  Abon  have  no  more  secrets  to  im- 
Ibld ;  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  haa  been  brought  to  our  own  door  ;  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  have  been  explored  *,  the  Fountain  of  Marah  haa  been  tasted  *,  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Deaert  have  been  crossed ;  and  the  oriental  traveller's  occupation,  if  not 
gone,  haa  dwindled  to  a  triviality.  With  Mexico,  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  Ame- 
ricana, particularly  since  the  recent  war,  the  case  is  hardly  difierent.  The  press  has 
teemed  with  volumes  descriptive  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  abounding  in 
detaila  of  the  operations  of  our  army  under  command  of  the  gallant  and  saoceaBflil 
generala  Scott  and  Taylor,  many  of  them  admirably  written  ;  and  yet,  we  repeal, 
the  author  of  *  El  Puchero'  has  given  the  world  a  book  of  travels,  spirited,  reliable, 
and  one  that  will  take  rank  with  the  best.  A  surgeon  in  the  army  that  followed 
General  Scott  from  the  storming  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Dr.  McShirrt  enjoyed  &vorable  opportunities  for  giving  accurate  accounts  of  each 
day's  scenes :  that  those  opportunities  were  not  neglected,  the  succeeding  extraota, 
aelected  almost  at  random,  will  bear  witness.  Evidences  of  hasty,  careless  composi- 
tion are  apparent  in  the  first  few  letters  of  the  volume,  which  are  not  detected  in  those 
that  follow ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  had  not  bestowed  a  little  more 
oare  on  that  portion  of  his  book,  the  impression  it  conveys  of  his  style  being  unplaa- 
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It.  Tliis  defect,  howerer,  will  scarcely  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  the 
▼olnme  Arongh,  and  perhaps  woald  not  be  noticed  at  all  were  it  in  a  less  oonspioa* 
OQs  part  Accounts  of  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro-Crordo,  carefully  prepared 
from  official  documents  by  Datid  Holmkb  Gonead,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  together  with 
&  list  of  officers  of  the  United  States  army  and  yolunteers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
tiattles  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  under  command  of  Major-General  Winpibld  Scott, 
are  appended  to  the  rolume.  We  proceed  to  present  all  the  extracts  for  which  we 
•oan  find  space.  The  following  are  from  two  letters,  dated  '  near  Lake  Chalco,'  in 
August,  and  '  San  Augustin  do  los  Cuevas  :' 

*Thi«  Taney  ii  mariEed  by  nnmerooe  truncated  cones,  rarying  in  height  ftom  one  to  flve  hnndrad 
feet,  which  are  extinct  craters.  What  mast  have  been  the  condition  of  the  basin  when  it  was,  as  It 
were,  one  huse  caldron,  boiUnff  over  ai  so  many  points  t  Imagine,  if  vou  can,  hundreds  of  these 
Qyclopean  chimneys  belching  forth  at  once  fire  and  smoice,  sending  forth  torrents  of  liquid  Uva, 
boilii^jf  and  raging  as  it  descended  to  spread  over  the  troubled  and  trembling  plain  I  And  if  the 
pigmy  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  this  age  of  the  world  are  aooompanied  by  so  fearflil  a  roar,  whal 
jnust  it  hATe  been  when  thew  huge  mountains  were  heaved  up  to  their  present  wondrous  helc^t  by 
the  giant  throes  of  earth  couTulsedt  Behold  the  change.  Nature  is  stilled  and  hushed;  a  calm 
serenity,  a  death-like  stillness  rests  upon  the  scene  onoe  so  Teaital :  and  man,  the  creature  of  yestei^ 
day,  weak  and  proud,  dares  to  wake  the  slumbering  hills  and  dales  with  his  contests;  and  to  an- 
Bounce,  upon  this  spot,  through  the  iron  throats  of  his  destroying  agents,  the  story  of  his  ambition 
and  his  hatet  .  .  .  Our  slow  progress  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  as  we  psased  through  and  by  many  flelda  and  patches  that  represent  the  markeH^anleDi 
near  our  large  cities.  The  most  important  article  of  produce  appears  to  be  the  ^rave  JlmeneanOf 
or  maguey  plant,  which  is  the  vine  of  Mexico:  It  furnishes  puique,  the  wine  of  ue  country,  and 
fmeseclj  a  strong  alcoholic  drink,  somewhat  resembling  Irish  whiskey.  If  the  Mexicans  were  a  poetic 
people,  many  would  be  the  odes,  written  and  sung,  in  honor  of  the  f(Miner,  for  it  receives  the  devo- 
ted attentions  of  all  classes  of  people,  as  the  numerous  signs  attest  at  innumerable  pnlfMrtM.  You 
are  constantlv  seeii^  by  the  road-side  not  only  men,  women,  and  children,  with  pulque  for  sale,  but 
at  every  angle  of  the  road  a  hut  with  tempting  invitations,  as  follows:  *  Pulque  1 1  ai  nectary  de  lea 

JDioses^  *  Pulques  Fines  de ,*  tram  some  particular  hacienda,  as  fine  wines  fiiom  some  partico- 

lar  vineyard.  The  walla  of  the  pulguerias  are  commonly  adorned  with  illustrations  in  fresco  of  the 
charms  of  the  beverage.  It  is  tne  fermented  Juice  of  the  maguey,  and  varies  in  strength  and  condi- 
tion, like  cider.  Our  people  were  at  flrtit  as  much  pr^udiced  against  it  as  are  the  natives  In  its 
Ihvor ;  and  when  one  sees  the  uninvltli^  form  In  whicn  it  Is  carried  to  market,  it  requires  a  stomach 
above  all  squeamlshness  to  acquire  a  relish  for  it.  A  string  of  dirty  and  squalid-teoking  IndianSp 
with  long-matted  hair,  garments  of  the  scanteat,  leaving  the  chest  and  limbs  exposed,  feet  bare,  or 
with  the  simplest  sandab,  and  the  whole  person  sunburnt  almost  to  blackness,  are  the  eargadaree  of 
the  precious  burden,  which  they  bring  on  their  backs  in  skins.  These  last  preserve  the  form  <^  the 
*  enttre  swine'  from  which  they  are  taken ;  so  that  every  Indian  appears  to  have  a  hog  on  his  shoulders, 
wanting  only  the  head.  The  tails  and  legs  stand  out  in  bokl  relief;  occasionally  moved  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  contained  liquid.  But  campaigning  cures  festidiousneas  so  elfectuallv,  that  dirt  be* 
oomes  a  sort  of  condiment,  or  at  least  not>oay  objects  to  it ;  and  pulque  soon  obtained  fevor,  in  spite 
of  Indians  and  hog-skins.  It  is  really  a  most  refreshing  beverage,  with  a  piquancy  peculiar  to  itself^ 
that  becomes  by  habit  very  gratefuL  The  immoderate  use  of  it,  as  of  hard  dder,  causes  Intoxicft- 
tkm.  It  Is  obtained  somewhat  as  follows:  About  the  period  of  Inflorescence,  when  the  ^ant  has 
reached  from  flve  to  ten  years  of  its  growth,  the  central  leaves  are  cut,  and  the  Juice,  which  was  to 
have  been  expended  in  flimishlng  the  flowers,  exudes  slowly  for  some  months,  when  it  Is  daily  col- 
lected in  gourds  by  the  hidlans,  and  kept  until  It  undergoes  the  necessary  fermentation,  a  prooesa 
much  hastened  bv  the  addition  of  a  little  old  pulque.  The  flrat  liquor  is  called  agua  miel^  (honey- 
water  ;)  it  is  rich  in  sugar  and  mucilage,  and  the  taste  resembles  much  that  of  the  milk  of  the  green 
eoeoanut,  a  fevorite  beverage  wherever  known.  1  have  drank  the  sweet  liquid  fttmi  the  cup  formed 
In  the  plant  for  receiving  it  as  it  exudes;  but  the  Mexicans  never  use  it  until  after  fermentation. 
The  plant  folflUed  various  purposes  among  the  Aztecs:  It  Aumishod  them  paper,  coverings  for  their 
liouses,  lancets,  from  the  snarp  prickles  bordering  the  leaves,  needles,  cordage  and  doth,  firom  the 
strong  flbres  which  form  the  texture  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  now,  impenetrable  hedges.  Ropea  are 
frtill  made  of  the  fibres,  of  such  strength  that  bridges  are  suspended  on  them  In  certain  parta  of 
Mexica  Withal,  the  plant,  so  rich  in  Juices,  will  thrive  in  a  soil  too  arid  to  produce  any  of  the  or- 
dinary flrults  of  the  earth.    It  has  other  uses,  you  see,  besides  bringing  pulque  and  mescaL' 

The  subjoined  passages,  in  a  letter  written  from  Mexico  after  the  battle  of  Chepul- 
tepec,  will  afford  the  reader  a  ririd  idea  of  the  horrors  of  war : 

*Hkaps  of  dead  and  wounded  presented  themselves  to  my  vision  on  eveiy  hand,  as  I  approached 
the  caatle.  The  wounded  Americans  were  carried  in  as  fast  as  possible ;  the  Mexicans,  though  there 
was  every  disposition  to  give  them  the  attention  humanity  required,  had  to  bide  their  time.  Our 
lessee  had  been  heavy,  but  theirs  greater  incomparably,  notwithstanding  the  shelter  they  had  en- 
joyed to  the  last  moment  from  their  defences.  Their  dead  bodies  lay  in  masses  of  tens,  twenties,  or 
more,  wherever  there  had  been  concentration;  some  there  were  gasping  in  the  last  agonies,  with 
their  dark  feces  upturned  to  the  sun,  like  flsh  thrown  on  shore  by  the  angler,  writhing  and  struggling 
in  death ;  others  lay  motionless,  but  an  occasional  nisp,  an  upheaving  of  the  chest,  alone  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  vital  spark  had  not  entirely  fled,  upon  entering  the  castie,  I  was  arrested  by  some 
Mexican  olBoers,  who  besought  me  to  see  a  person,  apparenUy  a  general  oflloer,  to  whom  th^  weie 
attending.    One  moment  sulDoed.    A  ball  had  pamed  through  his  neck,  another  tliroughhla  head; 
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lie  was  speecblMs  and  moilonleas,  the  blood  was  passing  into  his  windpipe,  but  his  dying  ^yes 
seemed  to  say  he  knew  his  own  condition,  as  I  believe  he  did.  As  his  case  wss  hopeless,  I  passed 
immediatehr  on,  only  pausing  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  Tearftil  mutUatlons  of  the  hmnan  body  lying 
around.  There  were  crushed  heads,  mangled  limbs,  and  tom-up  bodies,  brains,  hearts,  lunga,  and 
bowels  released  fVom  their  natural  oonlfaies,  eyes  hanging  out  from  their  sodEets,  and  all  the  lacer*- 
tions  and  contusions  that  follow  the  use  or  fire-arms,  the  sabre,  or  (he  bayonet.  Brave  officers,  who 
had  iust  participated  actively  in  the  fearful  scene,  told  me  they  had  enough  of  the  horrora  of  war, 
and  hoped  never  again  to  witness  them.  I  soon  was  earnestly  engaged  in  my  oocupaiions,  lopping 
off  crushed  limbs,  and  dressing  wounds,  snatching  occasional  moments  to  glance  at  the  movements 
of  the  troops,  ss  they  moved  uong  the  causeways,  by  the  aqueducts,  to  the  city.  .  .  .  Iwasfiigged 
with  htbor,  hungry  and  sleepy ;  but  there  was  no  rest  to  be  hsd  there.  I  passed  the  night  operrang 
and  assisting  the  operations  of  others.  At  times  I  threw  my  weary  person  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  for  a  little  sleep,  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  labors ;  but  sleep  liad  fled  tar  from  me,  and 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  sufferers,  the  heavy  tread  of  soldiers  bringing  in  wounded,  the  flsshing 
lights  of  the  surgeons  and  attendants,  dispelled  the  hope  of  a  momenrs  repose.  About  midnight  a 
considerate  person  boiled  a  little  coffee  for  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  or  rather  for  such  ss  saw 
It,  for  all  were  nearly  famished :  and  I  found  half  a  tincnpAil,  without  milli  or  sugar,  but  accompa- 
nied  by  a  little  dry  bread,  refreshing  and  renovating.  Altnough  there  was  immense  suffering  among^ 
the  wounded,  they  bore  it  generally  with  remarlcaUe  stoicism ;  men  in  tfieir  sensea  seemed  to  soom 
to  complain,  but  hnr  patiently  awaUinff  the  operation,  or  the  change  that  was  to  decide  the  proipect 
of  life  or  death.  In  one  instance,  while  taking  off  the  forearm  of  a  rifleman,  a  stordy  son  mth9 
Emerald  Isle,  with  a  shattered  wrirt,  he  conversed  calmly  during  the  operation,  ottering  not  a  groan  ; 
and  the  arteries  were  scarcely  tied,  before  he  was  smoking  a  pipe  borrowed  (Vom  -a  comrade.  MeD 
seemed  to  feel  cut  off  fh>m  human  sympathies,  and  certainly  were  not  unnerved,  as  is  so  oommoii  In 
dvil  life,  by  the  kind  and  gentle  attentions  of  fhends.' 

In  timei  gone  by,  it  would  appear  that  Mexico  suffered  not  a  little  from  civil  aad 
reUgious  qnarreb,  goyemmental  mal-administration,  revolts  of  Indians,  and,  high  aa 
the  metropolis  is,  from  inundations : 

*  Gbnchal  inundatiMM  and  fearfU  earthquakes  caused,  at  times,  great  descrfaticm,  bat  wero  acaroely 
more  disastrous  to  the  masses  than  the  Austious  contests  of  their  local  rulers.  During  some  of  th« 
tnondationa,  the  waters  rose  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  drowning 
thousands,  of  Indians  especially,  destroying  their  habitations,  and  bringing,  secondarily,  peatileoee 
and  fkmine.  Widespread  disease  followed  the  slow  drying  up  on  the  surroundinff  jwtrenw,  or  low 
grounds,  while  flsmine  ibUowed  the  extensive  loss  of  provisions  caused  by  the  flooOB.  It  became,  of 
oonrse,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  protect  the  community  fh>m  such  disastrous  visitatioosy 
and  even  in  the  davs  of  Montezuma,  dikes  uid  drains  were  made  at  great  labor  and  expense.  They 
were,  however,  quite  Ineffectual ;  so  much  so,  that  after  the  Spaniuds  had  devoted  many  yean  or 
adentific  labor  to  the  same  ol^eot,  the  streets  of  the  city  were  under  water,  and  intercourse  had  to 
be  OBiried  on  in  boats.  Msny  expedients  were  devised  for  directing  the  superabundant  water  of  the 
lakes  out  of  the  valley,  which,  after  many  delays,  was  at  length  effected.  Of  the  five  lakes  in  the 
valley,  the  surface  of  three  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  city ;  of  the  three  to  the  north  of  it,  that 
of  Tescuco,  the  nearest,  is  some  three  feet  below  that  level ;  that  of  San  Oistobal,  a  mile  beyond 
Tescuco,  is  eight  feet  above  it,  and  that  of  Zumpango,  a  league  to  the  northward  and  westward,  is 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  San  Cristobal.  Into  Zumpango  emptied  the  river  GuautUlan; 
and  as  the  former  had  no  outlet,  during  a  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  its  waters  passed  to 
Ban  Cristobal,  where,  uniting  in  one,  the  two,  rushing  into  Tescuco,  spread  rapidly  over  the  low 
ahoraa  upon  which  stands  the  city.  By  immense  labor,  the  GuautiUan  has  been  turned  tnm  Zum- 
pango to  the  river  Tulu,  or  Montezuma,  by  which  it  passes,  through  the  Rio  Tampioo,  to  Uie  ocean. 
Dnitm  fh>m  San  Cristobal  and  Tescuco  connect  with  the  great  river  channel,  called  the  Rio  4d 
De9ag%^ ;  and  thus  the  city  remains  free  iVom  the  dangers  of  deluge.  This  diversion  of  watera, 
while  It  saves  the  city,  has  been  the  cause  of  robbing  the  valley  of  a  great  part  of  its  fertilitv.  The 
floating  gardens  we  rrad  so  much  of  have  long  since  disappeared ;  there  are  now  to  be  seen  m  place 
of  them,  slips  of  land  reclaimed  from  ttie  marebes,  intersected  by  numerous  ditches,  and  which  can 
only  be  approached  In  boats.  These  then  represent  the  floating  gardens,  and  contribute  to  supply 
the  city  market  with  fhiits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

*The  great  work  of  the  Deitu-He,  or  dndn  through  the  mountains,  was  effected,  as  everytfilng  else 
in  Mexico  in  the  way  of  great  Intemal  Improvement,  under  Spanish  dominion.  The  Mexicans  are 
beset  with  the  lais$er  oiler  spirit  of  old  Cuffex,  who  would  not  leave  his  chimney-comer  to  repair 
his  leaky  roof  during  the  rain,  and  as  to  repairing  it  during  dry  weather  that  was  useless,  as  the  old 
roof  answered  as  well  then  ss  a  new  one.  The  Mexican  government  sits  like  an  Incubus  on  the 
people,  doing  nothing  for  their  welfare,  and  the  old  people  look  back  with  regret  to  the  old  rigime. 
They  say  It  Is  a  mockery  to  speak  of  the  Mexican  republic ;  that  they  have  the  burdens  of  monarchy 
without  Its  stability.  That  abuses  abounded  during  the  time  of  the  vice-regal  sway  is  admitted,  yet 
in  those  days  it  appears  there  wss  greater  securitv  for  life  and  property.  The  scientific  establish- 
ments planted  and  fostered  then,  have  now  dwiuoled  Into  inslgniflcance ;  the  great  highwava  and 
bridges  are  In  the  state  in  which  the  republic  found  them«  except  for  the  ravages  of  time.  It  mat- 
ters little  what  a  government  is  called,  tne  spirit  of  a  republic  exists  not  here.  The  old  nobility  re- 
tain their  titles  (by  custom ;)  high  functionaries  affect  princely  style,  and  the  humbler  empteadot 
practise  more  than  courtly  servility.  Mexico,  to  become  a  republic,  wants  regeneratlfm,  wants  a 
raoPLK,  for  there  Is  nothing  in  the  land  deserving  that  appellatioiL  The  middle  daaees,  that  body 
politic  that  gives  strength  and  stability  to  states,  are  but  fragmentary ;  great  landholders  and  princely 
merchanta  represent  the  aristocracy;  the  army,  the  church,  shopkeepers,  artiaana,  etc,  and  adven- 
turers, and  pMce-seekers  of  all  kinds,  flU  up  the  space  between  the  rteo*  kombresy  and  the  pesiu  ot 
the  SOIL* 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  agreeable  volume,  commending  it  to  the  reader  as  a 
work  well  calculated  to  afibrd  entertainment  and  valuaUe  informatkm,  and  eaoh  in  na 
ordinary  degree. 
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ftruBBs*  Calbnoak:  or  tbb  Fatal  Boots.    By  W.  M.  Thackbrat,  Aathor  of  ^VaDity  Fair,^ 
*  PendeimiB,*  etc^  etc    New-York :  8trinobr  ahv  Towm bbhd. 

We  need  not  mention  that  there  is  good  store  of  entertainment  in  this  little  book, 
for  Thackirat  has  never  written  a  work,  that  we  have  encountered,  which  did  not 
elicit  at  least  this  praise  from  his  readers.  But  better  than  entertainment,  more  vain- 
able  than  amnsement,  is  the  moral  lesson  conveyed  by  the  history  of  Mr.  Stubbb. 
He  is  a  mean,  narrow-sonled  man,  whose  selfishness  is  transparent  in  every  act  of 
his  sneaking  life ;  and  by  a  singularly  dramatic  and  entertaining  concatenation  of 
circnmstances,  his  very  selfishness  is  made  to  ^  work  him  much  annoy'  firom  his  very 
childhood,  nntil  at  last  he  is  left  worse  than  a  beggar,  despised  and  scorned  by  aO 
with  whom  he  had  ever  come  in  contact.  We  are  not  going  to  give  the  story,  nor 
flhall  we  say  any  thing  of  the  '  Boots'  on  which  so  many  important  events  of  Stubbb^ 
oontemptible  life  hinge,  for  we  wish  to  stimulate  without  satisfying  the  reader's  curi- 
osity, so  that  he  may  be  moved  to  compaas  the  entire  history.  We  give  only  a  single 
in  the  early  life  of  the  hero : 


*  I  BBOAN  at  flcbo<rf  thai  life  of  pradence  and  eoonomy  which  I  have  carried  on  ever  rince.  My 
mother  gave  me  elghteen-pence  on  setting  oat  (poor  soul  I  I  thoagbt  her  heart  would  break  as  she- 
klaaed  me,  and  bade  Goo  bless  me) ;  and  beeide,  I  bad  a  small  capital  of  my  own,  which  I  had 
■nuuwed  for  a  year  previous.  1 11  tell  you  wliat  I  used  to  do :  wherever  I  saw  six  half-pence  I  took 
one.  If  it  was  aaked  for  I  said  I  had  taken  it,  and  gave  it  back ;  if  it  was  not  missed  I  said  nothlnr 
about  it,  as  why  rhould  I T  Those  who  do  nH  miss  their  money  do  nH  lose  their  money.  So  I  had 
a  little  private  fortune  of  three  shilllngB,  beside  mother's  eighieen-pence.  At  school  they  called  me 
^  tlie  copper  merchant,*  I  had  such  lots  of  it 

*  Now,  even  at  a  preparatory  school,  a  well-regulated  boy  may  better  himself;  and  I  can  tell  you 
I  did.  I  never  was  in  any  quarrels ;  I  never  was  very  higb  in  the  class,  or  very  low.  But  there  was 
no  chap  so  much  respected;  and  why?  Pd  always  money.  The  other  boys  spent  all  ttieirs  in  the 
first  day  or  two,  and  they  gave  me  plenty  of  cakes  and  bwleyniugar  then,  I  can  tell  you.  I  'd  no 
need  to  spend  my  own  money,  fix  they  would  insist  upon  treating  me.  Well,  in  a  week,  when 
theirs  was  gone,  and  tbev  had  but  their  three-pence  a  week  to  look  to  for  the  rest  of  the  half  year, 
what  did  I  do?  Why,  I  am  proud  to  ray  that  three^iaUbenee  out  of  the  three-pence  a  week  of 
almaet  all  the  young  gentlemen  at  Dr.  Swishtaxl's  came  into  my  pocket  Suppose,  for  inatanc6» 
Tom  Hicks  wanted  a  slice  of  gingerbread ;  who  had  the  money  ?    Little  Bob  Stubbb,  to  be  sure. 

*  HicES,'  I  used  to  sav,  *  VU  buy  you  three-hayorth  of  gingerbread,  if  you  11  give  me  threei)enee 
next  Saturday :'  and  he  agreed,  and  next  Saturaay  came,  and  bo  very  often  could  not  pay  me  more 
than  three-halfj;)enGe :  then  there  was  the  three-pence  I  was  to  have  the  next  Saturday.  1 11  tell  you 
what  I  did  for  a  whole  half  year :  I  lent  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Dick  Buktino  three-hidft)enod  the 
flrst  Saturday  for  three-pence  the  next ;  he  could  not  pay  me  more  than  half  when  Saturaay  came, 
and  I  'm  bletned  if  I  did  not  make  him  pay  me  tbree-halfpenoe/or  tkree-and-twenty  weeks  running ; 
wi«ir^T*g  two  shillings  and  ten-penoe-haltpenny  I  But  he  was  a  sad  dishonorable  fellow,  Dick  Bun- 
TiMO ;  for,  after  I  had  been  so  kind  to  lum,  and  let  him  off  for  three-and-tweuty  weeks  the  money 
he  owed  me,  holidays  came,  and  three-pence  he  owed  me  still.  Well,  according  to  the  common 
principles  of  practice,  after  six  weeks*  holidays,  he  ought  to  have  paid  me  exactly  sixteen  shillings, 
which  was  my  due :  for  the  first  week  the  threie-pence  would  be  Mx-pence ;  second  week,  a  shilling ; 
third  week,  two  shillings ;  fourth  week,  four  shillings ;  fifth  week,  ei^ht  shiilings ;  sixth  week,  six- 
teen shillings.  Nothing  couM  be  more  Just ;  and  yet,  will  it  be  believed  ?  When  Bumtino  came 
back  tie  offered  me  tkree^ktUfpence  I — the  mean,  dishonest  scoundrel ! 

^  However,  I  was  even  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  a  forbiight,  and  then 
I  screwed  him  down !  I  made  Mm,  beside  giving  me  a  penny  for  a  penny,  pay  me  a  ouarter  of  bis 
bread-and-butter  at  breakfast,  and  a  quarter  of  his  cheese  at  supper ;  and  before  the  half-year  was 
out  I  got  fh>m  bira  a  silver  frutt-koife,  a  box  of  compasses,  and  a  very  pretty  sllver-laoed  waistooaty 
bi  which  I  went  home  as  proud  as  a  king :  and  what  *b  more.  I  had  no  lees  than  three  golden  gui- 
neas in  the  poclcet  of  it,  beside  fifteen  shillings,  the  knife,  and  a  brass  bottle^crew,  which  I  got  fVom 
another  thup,  n  was  n*t  bad  interest  for  twelve  shiUinga,  which  was  all  the  money  I  *d  had  in  the 
year,  was  it?  Hcigh-bo!  l*ve  otXen  wished  that  I  could  get  such  a  chance  again  in  this  wicked 
worid ;  but  men  are  more  avaricious  now  than  they  used  to  be  in  those  dear  eariy  days. 

*  Well,  I  went  home  in  my  new  waistcoat  aa  fine  as  a  peacock :  and  when  I  gave  the  bottle-screw 
to  my  father,  begging  him  to  take  it  aa  a  token  of  my  afliM;tion  for  him,  my  dear  mother  burst  into 
aadi  a  fit  of  tears  aa  I  never  saw,  and  kisaed  and  hugged  me  fit  to  smother  me.  *  Bleas  him !  bless 
him  V  says  she,  *  to  think  of  bis  old  flather !  And  where  did  you  purchase  it.  Boa  ?*  *■  Why,  mo- 
ther,* saya  I,  *  I  pnrchaaed  it  out  of  my  savings*  (which  was  as  true  aa  the  gospel).  When  I  aid 
tUa,  mother  looked  round  to  flitber,  smiling,  although  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  took  his 
hand,  and  witb  her  other  hand  drew  me  to  her.    *  Is  he  not  a  noble  boy  V  rays  she  to  my  father ; 

*  and  only  Bine  yean  oM!*  *  Faith,*  saya  my  father,*  bet*  a  good  lad,  Susan!  Thank  thee,  my  boy; 
and  here  is  a  crown-piece  in  return  for  thy  bottle-screw ;  it  shall  open  us  a  bottle  of  the  very  beet> 
too,*  saya  my  Ikther ;  and  he  k«n>t  hta  word.  I  always  was  fond  of  good  wine  (thouab  never,  Ihnn 
a  motive  of  proper  aelf-ilenial,  having  any  in  my  cellar),  and,  by  Jupitbk  I  on  this  night  I  had  my 
tttde  akin  IbD ;  for  tbere  waa  no  etinOng,  so  pleased  were  my  dear  parenta  with  the  bottle  wenm* 
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The  best  of  it  waa,  it  only  ooei  me  threei>ence  orfglnall/,  which  a  chap  ooald  not  pay  me.  Seeing 
thlB  game  was  aach  a  good  one,  I  became  very  generoos  toward  my  piurenta:  and  a  capital  way  it  u 
to  encourage  liberallW  in  children.  I  gave  mainma  a  Tory  neat  braaa  thimble^  and  abe  gave  me  a 
half-guinea  piece.  Then  I  gave  her  a  very  pretty  needle-book,  which  I  made  mvaelf  with  an  aoe  of 
■pedes  flfom  a  new  pack  of  caida  we  had,  and  I  got  Sallt,  our  maid,  to  cover  It  with  a  bit  of  pink 
latin  her  miatreas  had  given  her ;  and  I  made  the  leaves  of  the  book,  which  I  vandyked  veiy  nicely, 
out  of  a  piece  of  flannel  I  had  had  round  my  neck  for  a  sore  throaL  It  smelt  a  little  of  hartahom, 
but  it  was  a  beautlM  need]e4>ook :  and  mamma  waa  so  delighted  with  It  that  abe  went  into  town 
and  bought  me  a  gold-laoed  hat.  Then  I  bought  papa  a  pretty  china  tobacco-stopper;  but  I  am 
■ony  to  say  of  my  dear  father  that  he  was  not  so  generous  as  my  mamma  or  myaeli;  for  be  only 
burst  out  langbing,  and  did  not  give  me  so  much  as  a  half-crown  piece,  which  was  the  least  I  ex- 
pected from  him.  *  I  aha'  n*t  give  you  any  thing.  Boa,  this  time,'  says  he ;  *  and  I  wish,  my  Ixnr, 
voo.  would  not  make  any  more  such  presents,  for  really  they  are  too  expensive.'  Expensive,  indeed  1 
1  hate  meanneea —even  in  a  father. 

*  I  must  tell  yon  about  the  8ilver«dged  waistcoat  which  Bomtmo  gave  me.  Mamma  asked  me 
■bout  it,  and  I  told  her  the  trurh  — that  it  was  a  meaent  fh>m  one  of  the  boys  for  my  idndness  to 
him.  Well,  what  doea  abe  do,  but  writes  back  to  Dr.  Swisbtail,  when  I  went  to  school,  thanUng 
him  for  his  attention  to  her  dear  son,  and  sending  a  shilling  to  the  good  and  grateftil  little  boy  who 
had  fftveo  me  the  waistcoat. 

*^  what  waistcoat  is  itf  said  the  Doctor  to  me;  Und  who  gave  it  to  youf 
'  *  BcTNTiiio  gave  it  me,  Sir,'  says  I. 

**Call  BuMTMo ;'  and  up  the  little  ungrateftil  chap  came.  Would  you  believe  it?  he  burst  into 
tears :  told  that  the  waistcoat  had  been  given  him  by  his  mother,  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to 

gve  it  up  for  a  debt  to  *  Copper  Merchant,'  as  the  najsty  little  blackguard  called  me.  He  then  aaitL 
>w,  for  three-half^ce,  he  nad  been  compelled  to  pay  me  three  shllUiffis  (the  sneak!  as  If  he  baa 
been  Migtd  to  borrow  the  three-4ialft>ence !)  —  how  all  the  other  boys  had  been  swindled  (swindled  I) 
by  me  in  like  manner ;  and  how,  with  only  twelve  shillings,  I  had  managed  to  scrape  together  four 
guineaa.  ....... 

^My  courage  almost  fails  as  I  describe  the  shameftil  scene  that  followed.  The  boys  were  called 
In,  my  own  little  account-book  was  dragged  out  of  my  cupboard,  to  prove  how  much  I  had  received 
fh>m  each,  and  every  farthing  of  my  money  was  p^d  back  to  them.  The  tyrant  took  the  thirtj 
■hillings  that  mv  dear  parents  had  given  me,  and  said  he  should  put  them  into  the  poor-box  at 
church ;  and,  after  having  made  a  long  discourse  to  the  boys  about  meanness  and  usury,  be  said: 
'Take  off  your  coat,  Mr.  Stubbs,  ana  restore  Bunthio  his  waistcoat'  I  did,  and  stood  without 
eoat  and  waistcoat  in  the  midst  of  the  nasty  grinning  boys.  I  was  going  to  put  on  my  coat:  *  Stop ! 
■topT  says  he;  ^Takb  down  bis  BasBCBBsr 

*  Ruthless,  brutal  villain !  Sam  Hopkims,  the  biggest  boy,  took  them  down —horsed  me — and  I 
«•«  Mgg«^  Sir ;  yes,  flogged  I  Oh,  revenge  I  I,  Robbrt  Stubbs,  who  had  done  nothing  but  what 
waa  ri^t,  was  brdtallt  plooobp  at  ten  years  of  age  I  Though  February  was  the  shortest  month, 
I  remembered  it  long  V 

Aa  was  the  boy,  00  was  the  man ;  and  we  are  right  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state,  thai 
in  all  tbe  larger  tranaactions  of  his  after  life,  in  trade,  finance,  love,  matrimony,  etc., 
Stubbs  met  with  no  better  sncoess.  His  history  is  neatly  printed,  and  ihe  inimitable 
CauiUHANK  has  exceeded  even  himself  in  the  nimierons  illustrations. 


RviAL  Hours.    By  a  Ladt.    In  one  volume  octavo.    New-Tork :  Gsoaes  P.  Putmax,  Komber 
155,  Broadway. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  ;  a  book  to  take  up  of  a  summer's  day,  and  read  by  single 
chapters ;  each  one  of  which  will  almost  imperceptibly  transport  the  reader  into  the 
quiet  country ;  and  if  it  shall  have  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom,  or  at 
some  period  of  his  early  life  to  have  lived  in,  the  country,  he  will  soon  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  thousand  pleasant  recollections.  This  volume  is  a  striking  example  of  the  good 
that  may  be  secured,  the  pleasure  that  may  be  enjoyed,  by  a  mind  gifUd  with  acute 
observation  and  refinement,  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  country.  The  notes  of  which 
the  work  is  composed  are  in  the  journal  form,  and  are  the  simple  record  of  thoee 
litde  events  which  make  up  the  courBC  of  the  seasons  in  rural  life,  and  were  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1848  solely  for  the  writer's  own  amusement  *  In  wandering 
about  the  fields,'  she  tells  us  in  her  prefiioe,  ^  during  a  long,  imbroken  residence  in 
the  country,  one  naturally  gleans  many  trifling  observations  on  rustic  matters,  which 
are  afterward  remembered  with  pleasure  by  the  fire-side,  and  gladly  shared  perhaps 
with  one's  friends.'    She  therefore  modestly  ventures  to  ofifer  her  notes  to  the  reader, 
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*  more  from  fhe  interett  of  the  subject  than  from  any  merit  of  their  own.'  But  fhey 
kate  merit  of  their  own,  and  that  of  no  common  order.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
of  simple  elegance,  without  a  particle  of  ai^otation ;  the  sobjeoUi  which  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  author  eyinoe  a  fine  poetical  susceptibility  to  the  beantifiil,  and  great 
accuracy  of  observation  in  minute  detail ;  and  the  whole  is  imbued  with  true  womanly 
^licacy  of  perception  and  feeling.  Birds,  trees,  and  flowers ;  changes  of  weather, 
«f  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons ;  these  are  all  treated  of  in  a  way  so  earnest  and 
ao  felicitous,  that  one  cannot  help  but  see  that  the  writer's  heart  was  in  each  record  of 
her  pleasant  journal.  It  has  transpired  that  the  writer  is  a  daughter  of  J.  FxNNiMoai 
Coopsa,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  American  novelist.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  so, 
there  will  be  at  least  one  example  of  literary  talent  being  transmissible  to  one's  pos- 
terity. The  volume  is  marked  by  the  uniform  typographical  elegance  of  works  from 
PunrAM's  press. 


EuRora,  Paat  and  Pesbbut:  a  OompreheiisiTe  Bfannal  of  Enropean  Geoffmhy  and  HMoiy. 
By  Feajtcm  H.  URaiwimB,  LL.D.  In  one  volume,  pp.  ^1.  New-York  and  London: 
GroEaa  P.  Pctmam. 

Da.  UNOEwiTTBa  is  the  author  of  several  extensive  geographical  works  which  have 
been  suocessfuUy  published  in  Germany,  his  native  country ;  and  in  the  work  before 
us  he  offers  to  the  American  public  an  authentic  guide  in  European  geography  and 
history.  As  the  value  of  such  a  work  must  necessarily  depend  entirely  upon  its 
authenticity  and  accuracy,  it  ia  well  that  our  author  haa  previoualy  established  a  high 
reputation  as  an  author  in  whose  works,  in  a  country  eminentiy  learned  and  critical, 
these  qualities  were  conspicuous.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  aimed,  with  success, 
to  avoid  all  superficial  and  unfounded  statements  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  steer  clear 
of  pedantry  and  prolixity  on  the  other.  The  materials  he  has  employed  are  original 
and  authentic.  The  official  almanacs,  published  every  year  in  most  European  coun- 
tries ;  censuses,  taken  at  certain  periods,  and  not  restricted  to  the  population  only, 
but  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  other  matters ;  with  special  geographical  and  his- 
torical descriptions,  written  by  native  scholars ;  these  have  supplied  our  author  with 
reliable  and  copious  statistical  particulars ;  added  to  which,  may  be  mentioned  official 
parliamentary  reports  and  documents,  authentic  statements  with  regard  to  the  public 
finances,  the  army,  navy,  etc.  More  than  all,  our  author  has  himself  personally  visited 
most  of  the  European  countries  described,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  fill  up  de- 
fidences  which  are  inevitable  to  one  who  knows  a  people  or  country  only  through  the 
medium  of  books.  An  index  annexed  to  the  volume  contains  nearly  ten  thousand 
names,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  reader  will  readily  be  enabled  to  find  any  essential 
fiwt  connected  with  geography  or  history ;  while  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  the 
volume  gives  at  once  a  clear  view  of  the  fifty-ox  states  which  constitute  political 
Europe.  By  compressing  into  one  common  description  the  mountain  ranges,  rivers, 
lakes,  etc.,  of  all  Europe,  much  tedious  repetition  ia  judicioualy  avoided.  The  order 
observed  is  worthy  of  remark  and  of  imitation,  first,  we  have  records  of  the  area, 
population,  sur&oe,  soil,  natural  products,  manufactures,  commerce,  trade,  public 
finances,  form  of  government,  strength  of  the  army  and  (if  any)  the  navy ;  secondly, 
the  history,  and  thirdly,  the  topography,  of  the  fifty-six  European  states.  Verily,  a 
o(«iprehensive  and  well-arranged  work,  which  must  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  pubUo 
&vor. 
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OaioiNAi.  Skitchkb  bt  the  late  Sydney  Smith.  —  We  have  already  given 
two  or  three  passages,  taken  from  the  London  literary  jonmals,  of  a  work  by  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  SMrra.  These  and  kindred  passages  transpired  before  the  work  had 
yet  appeared  in  England,  and  whetted  the  public  appetite  for  the  forthcoming  volnme, 
which  subsequently  appeared,  and  now  lies  before  us,  Reprinted  in  a  handsome  form 
by  the  Beothers  HAnpsa.  The  work  consiBtB  of  ^Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral 
Philo»ophy;>  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  years  1804, 1805,  and  1806. 
It  appears  from  the  preface  that  not  long  after  their  delivery  they  were  submitted  to 
Lord  Jeffrey,  of  Edinburgh,  who  rather  discouraged  their  publication.  Reading 
them  over  again,  however,  after  the  death  of  their  author,  he  fortunately  changed  his 
mind.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Smith,  he  speaks  of  the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  he 
has  derived  from  a  re-perusal  of  the  sketches,  and  marvels  at  the  rash  and  ungracious 
judgment  which  he  had  previoudy  passed  upon  them,  after  the  perusal  of  only  a  few 
passages.  He  pronounces  them  eminently  original,  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
adds :  ^  I  did  great  and  grievous  injustice  to  their  merits.  My  impression  is  that  they 
will  do  the  author  as  much  credit  as  any  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  produce  on  the 
whole  a  stronger  impression  of  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  intellect  than  most  of 
what  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  his  writings.  They  are  full  of  good  sense,  acuteness, 
and  right  feeling,  very  dearly  and  pleasingly  written,  and  with  such  an  admirable 
mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the  absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is  rarely  met  with. 
I  retract  therefore,  peremptorily  and  firmly,  the  advice  I  formerly  gave  against  their 
publication,  and  earnestly  recommend  yon  to  lose  no  time  in  letting  the  public  at  large 
have  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  their  perusal.'  Right  glad  are  we  that  the  great 
critic  changed  his  mind,  and  that  his  last  decision  was  acted  upon ;  for  a  more  de- 
lightful and  instructive  volume  has  not  for  years  been  given  to  the  world.  Its  style 
is  the  perfection  of  good  writing.  One  is  not  less  impressed  with  the  clearness  and 
vigor  of  the  thoughts  than  the  plain,  simple  and  felicitous  language  which  clothes 
them.  The  strong  common  sense  of  the  writer,  that  glorious  quality,  is  every  where 
apparent.  Upon  the  little  table  where  we  laid  the  volume  at  night,  to  read  after  retir- 
ing to  bed,  was  laid  also  the  last  issue  of  Carlylb^s  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets.'  What  a 
transition  it  was,  to  take  up  Carlyle  after  reading  Sydney  Smith  !  Walking  through 
a  clear  silver  stream  into  the  thickest  of  mud-puddles !  But  without  talking  any 
longer  about  the  book,  suppose  we  proceed  to  make  liberal  extracts  from  it,  in  exem- 
plification and  justification  of  the  high  praise  which  we  have  awarded  to  it  f    And  thk 
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we  can  do  very  eaflQy,  for  it  is  dog-eared  and  pencQ-marked  from  title-page  to  colo- 
phon. In  a  *  Fragment  of  a  Lecture*  on  '  Conception'  we  find  pencilled  the  subjoined 
paange^  illustratiye  of  the  confusion  between  our  senaations  and  conceptions : 

<  I  MAT  think  when  I  am  awake  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  Ugen ;  bat  I  know  tktn^M  is  merely  a 
Ihooght  When  I  am  In  a  revery,  I  am  in  a  oonfliaed  state  between  doubt  and  belief  of  Its  eust- 
enee.  When  I  am  asleep,  I  take  this  thought  ft>r  reality ;  and  as  our  sensaticms  follow  one  another 
in  a  regular  and  establidied  oideri  and  our  conceptions  are  venr  loosely  connected  together,  this  is 
the  reason  of  all  the  ahsnrdity  and  incongruity  of  dreams.  Indeed,  sense  and  nonsense,  oongrui^ 
and  ineongnxity,  are  only  determined  by  the  outer  world ;  and  we  consider  our  conoeptiooB  to  be 
wUd  <x  rational  only  as  tney  correspond  with  it.  According  as  sleep  is  more  or  less  perfect,  senssr 
tions  do  or  do  not  produce  an  effdct  ap<Mi  the  mind,  exactly  the  same  as  in  revery  or  in  madness.  A 
person  may,  in  some  cases,  sleep  so  soundly,  that  the  firing  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear  will  not  rouse  him ; 
at  other  times  the  slightest  sensation  of  light  or  noise  wiU  rouse  him.  A  sort  of  intermediate  state 
between  these  two  is  that  where  the  sensatton  comes  to  the  mind  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  it  mo- 
dnoes  some  eflfect  upon  the  current  of  conceptions  without  correcting  them.  V  there  is  a  window 
left  open,  and  the  cold  air  blows  in,  the  sufferer  may  think  himself  on  the  top  of  Mount  Oaucasnsi 
buried  in  the  snow;  or  the  cat  making  a  noise  ahaU  immediately  trsasport  him  in  imsgination  to 
the  Opera.* 

A  squalling  cat  suggesting  the  ofera  to  the  dreaming  ear  is  very  Smithibh.  Speak- 
ing of  the  mistake  which  is  often  seen  to  take  place  from  the  confounding  together 
of  the  ideas  of  memory  and  those  of  conception,  our  author  makes  the  following 
oomment,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  parents :  '  Children  are  often  de- 
tected in  ftlsehoods  which  evidentiy  originate  from  this  cause :  they  have  not  learned 
to  distinguish  between  their  memory  and  their  conception,  and  therefore  believe  they 
have  seen  and  heard  things  which  they  have  only  &noied.'  Doubtiess  many  a  poor 
little  fellow  has  suffered,  physically  and  in  reputation,  from  this  evidentiy  philoeophi- 
<3al  fiiot.  '  In  the  same  manner,  very  old  /nen,  approaching  to  their  second  in&ncy, 
are  apt  to  confound  what  they  have  only  conceived,  with  what  they  have  remembered ; 
and  for  this  cause  to  become  somewhat  unintelligible  to  those  who  converse  with  theuL' 
In  a  fragment  of  a  lecture  on  '  Memory'  we  have  marked  the  passage  which  ensues. 
Stewart,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Philcsophy,  says :  '  One  old  man  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honorable  life,  having  begun  to  fed 
«ome  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find  resources  in  hia 
own  sagacity,  against  most  of  the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  at- 
tended ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent 
observer,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progress,  has  converted  even  the 
infirmities  of  age  into  a  source  of  philosophical  amusement'  To  this  our  author  ap- 
pends the  following  remarks : 

^I  BBLisvB  that  this  old  gentleman  was  Dr.  Ram;  and  ha  eertdnly  is  a  memorable  instance  of  a 
yictory  gained  oyer  the  Inflrmitiesof  age.  I  hare  heard,  from  a  Mend  of  his,  that  at  the  aoe  of  lev- 
eoty  he  was  as  keen  and  eager  about4he  then  new  discoveries  of  chemistry  as  if  he  had  been  Inst 
be|^nning  his  career  of  science.  Such  itaets  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  utey 
evinoe  what  may  be  done  by  a  noble  effort  of  resolution.  A  modem  writer,  who  ail  one  time  made 
some  n<rfse,  says,  that  it  Is  men's  ewn  Omits  If  they  die ;  that  dying  Is  a  mere  trick,  which  may  be 
amrfded  with  a  little  resolution.  I  can  not  quite  go  so  fer  ss  this,  but  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  for 
•  long  time  in  every  man's  power  to  determme  whether  he  will  be  old  or  not.  The  tmtward  marks 
of  ageweareaUof  us  very  willing  to  defer;  forgetting  that  we  may  wear  the  inward  bloom  of  youth 
with  true  dignity  and  grace,  and  be  ready  to  learn,  and  eager  to  give  pleasure  to  othen  to  the  latest 
mommAQX  our  existence.* 

Personally,  we  are  twenty- two ;  we  donH  care  who  knows  our  age ;  but  we  com- 
mend the  foregoing  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  be  growing  old,  or 
who  have  *  seen  the  time  when  they  were  as  good  as  ever  they  were.'  Here  is  a  hint 
worthy  of  heed  by  those  who  rely  upon  pen-and-ink  reooDeotiona  rather  than  real 
memory : 

*Tbbbs  can,  I  should  think,  be  very  little  doubt,  of  the  bad  effects  of  habitually  writing  down 
those  fhels  and  events  which  we  wish  to  remember ;  they  are  taken  down  for  future  oonsiderattoii, 
and  ooaaequsDtly  receive  veiy  Uttis  present  oonridenlioB.    Fhnu  a  oonviellon  that  our  kaowlsdgs 
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can  be  thnseMUyrecaDed.  it  U  never  SfitmnatteattTarraiiflBd  or  deeply  engriT^  we  atone  for  the 
peariye  Indolence  of  the  mind  by  the  mechanical  labor  of  the  hands,  and  write  a  volume  without 
remembering  a  line.  The  desirable  and  the  useful  thing  is,  thai  we  should  canj  our  knowledge 
about  with  us,  as  we  carry  our  health  about  with  us ;  that  the  one  should  be  exhibited  In  the  alac- 
rity of  our  actions,  and  the  other  proved  by  the  vigor  of  our  thoughts.  I  would  as  soon  call  a  man 
hmltby  who  bad  a  physician^s  prescription  in  his  pocket,  which  he  could  take  and  recover  from,  as 
I  would  say  that  a  man  had  knowledge  who  had  no  other  proof  of  it  to  afford,  than  a  pile  of  doaely- 
written  common-place  books.  Every  body  knows  the  importance  of  ezerdring  the  memory ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  useAiI  to  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  getting  select'paasages  by  heart :  it  insensibly 
adds  to  the  riches  and  the  copiousness  of  fiincy,  and  communicates,  perhaps,  a  habit  of  attentive 
reading.  This  practice  Is  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  our  public  schools,  and  ftimishee  men 
wiUi  materials  for  wit  and  imagination  through  the  whole  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time  this 
practice  is  not  without  its  danger,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one.  He  who  trusts  to  what  he  can 
produce  of  other  men^s  imagination  Is  ^>t  to  lose  the  flower  and  fireehnesa  of  his  own,  and  gradn- 
aily  to  sacriflce  the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  mind.' 

We  oommend  the  annexed  passage  from  a  lecture  on  '  Imagination*  to  the  conside- 
ration of  a  learned  friend  in  the  oountry,  who  disputed  the  oorreotnesa  of  an  assomp- 
tion  on  our  part  which  was  precisely  identical  with  that  contained  in  the  doee  of  this 
extract: 

*  In  mechanical  tnvenUon,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  saying  that  Mr.  Bkam ah  had  dimlayed  a 
great  deal  of  imagination  in  his  patent  locks,  or  that  there  was  any  poetry  in  a  Bteam-engtne ;  and 
yet  the  jprooees  in  one  and  the  other  composition  does  not  seem  to  be  very  dissimilar.  Mr.  Gray, 
m  ^Making  of  Mars,  gives  to  his  lance  the  epithet  of  thirstf : 

•  Otk  Tbracia'n  h.111  the  Lord  of  War 
Shall  oorh  the  fary  of  hi*  car. 
And  drop  his  thlraty  lance  at  thy  command.' 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  epithet  of  thirsty  got  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gray.  Perhaps  he  stole  U  (I 
believe  he  did ;)  but  if  he  did.  we  have  only  to  reflect  how  it  got  into  the  mind  of  the  person  whose 
original  property  it  was.  But  let  us  tm,fpot9  it  to  have  l>een  Mr.  Grat*8  own.  By  what  prooesa  did 
he  acquire  It  T  He  beffan  thinking  about  lances,  and  all  the  common  notions  attached  to  that  of  a 
lance  rushed  Into  his  mind ;  bloody,  fierce,  cruel,  thick,  thin,  murderous,  nqiid,  braxen,  iron,  elc«  ele. 
At  last  came,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  epithet  of  ikirtt^;  and  the  poet,  perveiving  its  relation  to  his  origi- 
nal substantive,  and  its  aptitude  to  excite  poeUcal  feelings  In  the  mind,  immediatdy  made  it  a  piBt 
ftf  his  poem.  If  we  follow  out  any  long  and  complicated  description  in  a  noem,  the  same  prooeaa 
will  be  found  constantly  to  have  taken  place.  Now  is  there  any  tmng  very  dlflbrent  from  this  whidi 
takea  place  with  respect  to  mechanical  Invention  ?  You  want  to  work  the  rod  of  a  pump  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  axis  which  revolves  above  it  In  considering  how  It  is  to  be  eflbcted,  innumecaUe 
ideas  connected  wHh  machinery  crowd  into  the  mind.  A  thousand  prcrfects  are  propoeod,  exam- 
ined, and  rejected,  till  at  last  the  idea  of  a  crank  Is  hit  upon.  Its  relation  to  the  other  parts  is  im- 
mediately perceived,  and  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  madilne.  Now  in  theee  two  proceeses  of  mind, 
which  have  received  such  different  names,  I  am  not  abto  to  discover  any  diflerance ;  association 
brings  together  In  each,  a  great  number  of  connected  Ideas,  and  Judgment  discovers  some  relatioa 
between  them  which  was  not  at  first  obvious;  the  only  dlflbrence  is  In  the  ultimate  oUeda  whidi 
they  have  In  view.  The  imagination  of  a  poet  proposes  to  itself  to  give  pleasure  by  the  subtime 
and  beautifril ;  that  of  a  mechanical  inventor  haa  in  view  to  promote  some  purpose  of  utility.  It  la 
precisely  the  same  with  every  sort  of  invention. 

Toward  the  dose  of  this  lecture  we  have  marked  the  subjoined  passage : 

*  Thb  imagination  (which  delights  to  be  fed  by  the  eye)  is  cherished  and  Inflamed  by  great  sights. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  solemn  than  the  first  sight  of  a  mountainous  country  to  a  person 
who  hss  been  only  accustomed  to  the  sleepy  flatness  of  an  alluvial  district.  The  abruptness  wd  an- 
daclty  of  the  scene,  the  swelling  and  magnitude  of  nature,  the  universal  appearances  of  convnisioni 
the  msgniflcent  disorder  and  ruin,  astonish  a  feeling  mind,  and  not  cmly  nil  It  with  grand  imagea  at 
present,  but  awaken  its  dormant  life,  rouse  slumbering  Irritability,  and  teU  those  whom  nature  haa 
made  orators  and  poets  that  it  is  time  to  fhlfll  the  noble  purposes  for  which  they  were  bom. 

*  Mere  magnitude  —  any  thing  vast — affects  llie  imagination  and  sets  it  to  work.  A  flrstprate  ship 
of  war,  or  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  waters  of  an  immense  river  discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  the 
boundless  prospect  of  the  earUi  below,  that  we  gain  fh>m  the  top  of  a  high  monnt^n,  an  expanse  of 
stormy  sea,  the  concave  of  heaven  in  a  serene  night  —  all  these  examples  of  immensity  are  ever 
found  to  have  a  powerfrii  effect  upon  this  faculty  cX  Imagination.* 

In  the  lecture '  On  the  Ck>nduct  of  the  Understanding'  there  is  a  pregnant  lesson 
for  those  indolent  young  men  who  entertain  the  idea  that  there  is  an  incompatibiUty 
of  labor  and  genius ;  who  having  aspired  to  be  geniuses,  read  nothing  new,  forget 
what  they  have  read,  and  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all  subjects  by  a  sort  of  off- 
hand exertion  of  talents,  and  thus  collapse  into  the  most  frivolous  and  insignificant  of 
men: 

*  It  would  be  an  eztramely  profltable  thing  to  draw  up  a  short  and  weU-siatlientiGated  aoooont  of 
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ttw  babito  of  rtndy  of  Ibe  moat  celebrated  wiiten  wltb  wboee  itjle  of  literair  iodoBtry  we  bamwn 
to  be  moii  acqaaintod.  It  would  go  Tery  Ibr  to  destroy  tbe  absurd  and  pemldoaa  aasodatioii  of  ge» 
Bins  and  idleueaa,  by  sbowing  them  that  the  greatest  poetsi  orators,  statesmen,  and  historians ;  men 
•f  tbe  moat  brilliant  and  imposing  talents ;  have  actually  labored  as  hard  as  the  makers  of  di^ooa- 
rfes  and  the  arrangers  of  inoexes ;  and  that  tbe  most  obvious  reason  why  ibey  have  been  superior 
to  other  men,  is,  that  they  have  taken  more  pains  than  other  men/  ...  *  Generally  speaking,  tne  lUb 
of  aU  tiuly  great  men  baa  been  a  life  of  intense  and  tnceflsant  labor.  They  have  commoi^  passed 
tbe  first  half  of  life  in  the  gross  darkness  of  indigent  humility;  overlooked,  mistaken,  contemned, 
by  weaker  men;  thinking  while  others  rioted,  feeling  something  within  them  that  tokl  them  tbey 
should  not  aiwavs  be  kept  down  among  the  drees  of  the  world ;  and  then,  when  their  time  was  come 
and  some  little  accident  has  given  them  their  first  occasion,  they  have  burst  out  into  tbe  light  and 
0ory  ofpubUc  life,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  and  mighty  in  all  the  labors  and  stru^es  of  tbe 
mind.  Then  do  tbe  multitude  cry  out,  *  A  miracle  of  genius  P  Yes,  he  is  a  miracle  of  genius,  be- 
cause he  is  a  miracle  of  labor ;  because  instead  of  trusting  to  the  resources  of  bis  own  single  mind, 
be  bss  ransacked  a  thousand  minds ;  because  be  makes  use  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
takea  as  bis  point  of  departure  tbe  very  last  line  and  boundary  to  which  science  bss  advanced ;  be- 
eanso  it  has  ever  been  tne  object  of  bis  life  to  assist  every  intellectual  gill  of  nature,  however  muni- 
floent,  and  however  splendid,  with  every  resource  that  art  could  suggest,  and  every  attention  dili- 
genee  could  bestow.' 

While  oar  anthor  venerates  the  ancient  langnagea,  he  objects  to  their  monopolizing 
study,  in  preference  to  other  objects  of  more  than  equal  importance.  He  objects  to 
a  student  being  led  to  hold  nothing  in  honor  and  estimation  but  daasical  learning;  to 
have  no  other  idea  of  ignorance  than  false  quantities,  and  no  other  idea  of  excellence 
than  mellifluous  longs  and  shorts.  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
knowing  more  of  thwgs  than  of  books :  ^  It  is  no  mcve  necessary  that  a  man  should 
remember  the  different  dinners  and  suppers  which  have  made  him  healthy,  than  the 
different  books  which  have  made  him  wise.  Let  us  see  the  result  of  good  food  in  a 
strong  body,  and  the  result  of  great  reading  in  a  full  and  powreful  mind.  Measure 
the  value  of  study  by  the  insight  you  get  into  tubjeeU,  not  by  the  power  of  saying 
you  have  read  many  books.'  Scarcely  less  characterisUo  and  felicitous  are  these  re- 
marks upon  the  necessity  of  intellectual  energy :  '  In  order  to  do  any  thing  in  this 
world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  shivering  on  the  bank,  and  thinking  of  the 
odd  and  the  danger,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks,  and  adjusting  nice  chances ;  it  did  all  very  well 
before  the  flood,  when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  intended  publication 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries afterward ;  but  at  present  a  man  waits,  and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults 
his  brother,  and  his  imde,  and  his  first  counns,  and  his  particular  friends,  till  one  fine 
day  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  con- 
sulting first  cousins  and  particular  friends  that  he  has  no  more  time  left  to  follow  their 
advice.'  Elsewhere  in  the  same  lecture,  speaking  of  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  early  knowledge  of  one's  own  peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  the  writer  observes : 
*  It  is  a  prodigious  power  giuned  if  any  man  can  find  out  where  his  powers  lie,  and 
what  are  his  deficiencies ;  if  he  can  contrive  to  find  out  what  nature  intended  him  for. 
Most  things  in  this  world  are  done  by  persons  who  could  have  done  something  else 
better.  If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  life  by  holes  upon  a  table,  of 
different  shapes  —  some  circular,  some  triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong  —  and 
the  persons  acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally 
find  that  the  triangular  person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong  into  the  trian- 
gular, and  a  square  person  has  squeezed  himself  into  the  round  hol&  The  officer 
and  the  office,  the  doer  and  the  thing  done,  seldom  fit  so  exactly,  that  we  can  say  they 
were  almost  made  for  each  other.'  We  quote  this  passage  from  the  lecture  on  '  Taste,' 
that  our  readers  may  enjoy  the  beautiful  stanzas  which  they  embrace : 

*Ir  a  man  were  to  discover  thai  vinegar  was  sour,  we  should  give  him  no  great  credit  Ibr  bis 
■storal  taste.   If  any  man  were  to  discover  the  tme  language  of  nature  and  of  fiBeUng  in  this  lltHs 
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poem  of  Mrs.  Onc't,  he  would  gsln  no  credit  for  his  metaphorical  taste,  hecause  the  beauties  of  it 
are  too  strikiiig  for  a  moment's  hesitation : 


<  Go,  voath  beloved !  in  distant  glades, 

Mew  fHends,  new  hopes,  new  Joys  to  And! 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  midst  ftirer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share. 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
Bat  thou  mayest  grant  this  humble  prayer  — 

Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not ! 


*  Yet  shonM  the  thought  of  my  dlstres 

Too  painAil  to  thv  feelings  be. 
Heed  not  the  wish  l  now  enyress, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  of^me. 
But  oh !  if  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

If  want,  if  sickmwB,  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend. 

Forgot  me  not,  forget  me  not  T 


For  this  very  reason,  the  word  taste  has  not  been  wplled  so  oAen  to  novelty;  because  whether  a 
thing  be  novel  or  not,  is  no  question  of  critical  inquliy,  but  of  plain  fact,  which  one  man  can  answer 
to  with  as  much  satia&ction  as  another.* 

In  reading  the  very  admirable  lecture  on  *  The  Beautiful'  we  were  struck  with  the 
force  and  spirit  of  these  remarks : 

i  VAaiSTT  is  a  very  strong  cause  of  beauty ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  fond  of  natural 
objects,  and  \a  the  cause  of  the  great  bustle  made  about  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  a  regular  figure  is  more  beautifU  than  sn  irregular  figure,  and  that  the  principal 
reason  why  we  like  the  strange  figures  presented  to  us  in  a  forest  among  the  boughs  of  the  traeai 
<Hr  in  a  field  by  the  irregular  lay  of  the  ground,  is  the  perpetual  gratiflcaUon  of  this  passion  for  variety 
which  it  affords.  I  went  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  some  vears  ago,  to  stay  at  a  very  grand  and  beau- 
tiftilplaoe  in  the  country,  where  the  grounds  are  smd  to  be  laid  out  with  consummate  taste.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  days  I  was  perfectly  enchanted ;  it  seemed  something  so  much  better  than  na- 
ture, that  I  really  began  to  wish  the  earth  had  been  laid  outaoooiding  to  the  latest  principles  of  imr 
provement,  and  that  the  whole  fiice  of  of  nature  wore  a  little  more  die  appearance  of  a  park.  In 
three  days*  time  I  was  tired  to  death ;  a  thistle,  a  nettle,  a  heap  of  dead  busoes,  any  thing  that  wore 
the  appearance  of  accident  and  want  of  intention,  was  quite  a  relief.  I  used  to  escape  from  the 
made  grounds,  and  walk  upon  sn  adjacent  gooeeHxnnmon,  where  the  cartrruts,  gravel-pits,  bumps, 
irresrularities,  coarse  ungenUemsn-like  grass,  and  all  the  varieties  produced  by  n^ect,  were  a  thoa> 
auid  times  more  gratuyiug  than  the  monotony  of  beauties  the  result  of  dedon,  end  crowded  into 
narrow  confines  with  a  luxuriance  snd  abundanoe  utterly  unknown  to  nature.  When  we  speak  of  a 
beautifU  landscape,  we  include  under  that  term  a  vast  variety  of  sensations ;  the  beauty  of  ookMs, 
of  smelte,  and  of  sounds.  It  would  bo  difllcult  to  look  at  milch  cattle  without  thinking  of  the  foe 
grance  of  their  milk ;  or  at  hay  in  the  hay-making  season,  without  ei^oying  in  imagination  its  da- 
Hghtnil  smelL* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  same  lecture  we  have  these  reflections  upon  the  immense 
effect  which  a  love  of  the  beautiful  produces  on  human  life,  and  especially  in  *  the 
desire  of  possessing .' 

^  Or  posseHSing  what  ?  ~  not  mere  money,  but  every  species  of  the  beautlM  which  money  can 
purchase.  A  man  lies  hid  in  a  little,  dirty,  smoky  room  for  twenty  yean  of  his  life,  and  sums  up  as 
many  columns  of  fl^pures  as  would  reach  round  ludf  the  earth,  if  uey  were  laid  at  length;  he  geta 
rich ;  what  does  he  do  with  his  riches  ?  He  buys  a  large,  well-proportioned  house :  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  fruniture,  he  gratifies  himself  with  all  the  beantv  whicn  splendid  colors,  regular  figures, 
and  smootti  snrfhces,  can  convoy ;  he  has  the  beauties  of  variety  and  association  In  his  grounds ;  the 
cup  out  of  which  he  drinks  his  tea  is  adorned  with  beautiftil  figures  ;  the  chair  in  which  he  sits  la 
covered  with  smooth,  shining  leather ;  his  table-cloth  Lb  of  the  most  beautifril  damask ;  mirrors  re- 
flect the  lights  from  every  quarter  of  the  room ;  pictures  of  the  best  mastere  feed  his  eye  with  all 
the  beauUes  of  imitation.  A  million  of  human  creatures  are  employed  in  this  country  In  minister- 
ing to  this  feeling  of  the  beauUftiL* 

The  last  article  in  our  *  Gossip'  for  August  was  a  striking  anecdote  from  this  same 
lecture,  iUustratiYe  of  the  morally  beautiful.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  writer's 
quiet,  dry  humor  in  the  lecture  ^  On  the  Faculties  of  Animals,  as  compared  with  those 
of  Men.'  The  lecturer  remarks  in  opening,  that  he  should  be  *  sorry  to  do  injustioe 
to  the  poor  brutes,  who  have  no  professors  to  revenge  their  cause  by  lecturing  on  otcr 
ftonlties ;'  and  in  reply  to  those  *  who  yiew  all  enlogiimis  on  the  brute  creation  with 
•ospioion,  and  who  look  upon  every  compliment  whksh  is  paid  to  the  ape  as  high  tre»- 
aon  to  the  dignity  of  man,'  he  adds :  *  I  confess,  I  feel  myself  so  much  at  my  ease 
about  the  superiority  of  mankind ;  I  have  such  a  marked  and  decided  contempt  for 
the  understanding  of  every  baboon  I  have  yet  seen ;  I  feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ^w 
without  a  tail  will  never  rival  us  in  poetry,  painting,  and  music ;  that  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  justice  may  not  be  done  to  the  few  fragments  of  soul,  and  tatters  iA. 
understanding,  which  they  may  really  possess.'    Our  eztnots  are  already  so  large, 
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that  we  must  needs  content  oorseWes  with  oommending  this  lecture  to  the  reader's 
special  attention.  The  subsequent  lecture  is  upon  ^  The  Faculties  of  Beasts/  and  it 
b  truly  an  admirable  one.  The  writer  argues  that  animals  have  the  same  tort  of 
fiiculties  as  man,  and  that  one  great  cause  of  man-s  superiority  is  his  superior  longevity. 
^  How  diminutive  and  absurd/  he  observes, '  all  the  efforts  of  man  would  have  been, 
if  the  duration  of  his  life  had  only  been  twenty  years,  and  if  he  had  died  of  old  age 
just  at  the  period  when  every  human  being  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is  the  wisest  and 
most  extraordinary  person  that  ever  did  exist !'  And  he  quotes  Hxlvetius  as  avow- 
ing the  belief  that  *we  only  owe  our  superiority  over  the  ourang«outangB  to  the 
greater  length  of  life  conceded  to  us ;  and  that  if  our  life  had  been  as  short  as  theirs, 
they  would  have  totally  defeated  us  in  the  competition  for  ants  and  ripe  Uackberries  V 
Without  agreeing  with  this  extravagant  statement,  the  lecturer  is  not  sure  that  in  a 
life  of  twenty  years  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  might  not  have  been  so  lowered 
that  Helvbtius  might  have  been  thought  a  good  philosopher.  How  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic is  the  subjoined  passage,  touching  another  cause  of  man's  superiority  over 
the  brute  ereation,  to  wit,  his  gregariousness  : 

^  Man's  gregBrious  natare  is  another  cause  of  man's  superiority  over  all  other  animals.  A  tton 
lies  under  a  hole  in  a  rock ;  and  if  any  other  lion  happen  to  pass  by^  they  light  Now,  whoever  gets 
a  habit  of  lying  under  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and  flKhCing  with  every  gentleman  who  ] 


^ ^^ I  passes  near  hlnu  can 

not  possibly  make  any  progress.  Eveiy  man%  understanding'and  acqnirementSf  how  great  and  ez- 
tenalye  soever  they  may  appear,  are  made  up  fhun  the  omtriDnUons  of  his  friends  and  companions. 
Tou  spend  your  morning  in  learning  from  avum  what  happened  at  particular  periods  of  your  own 
hlsiOTy:  you  dine  where  some  man  tells  you  what  he  has  (wserved  in  the  East  Indiest  and  another 
discourses  of  brown  sugar  and  Jamaica.  It  to  from  theae  perpetual  rills  of  knowledge  that  yon 
refresh  yourself,  and  become  strong  and  healthy  as  you  are.  If  lions  would  consort  together,  and 
growl  out  the  observaticMis  they  have  made,  about  killing  sheep  and  shepherds,  the  most  likely 

S laces  for  catching  a  calf  grazing^  and  so  forth,  they  could  not  fail  to  imfMioye ;  because  they  would 
e  actuated  by  such  a  wide  range  of  observation,  and  operating  by  the  Joint  force  of  so  many  minds.' 

The  learned  lecturer  next  mentions  the  advantage  possessed  by  man  over  animals 
in  the  structure  of  his  body  and  the  mechanism  of  his  hands.  '  Suppose,'  he  says, 
'  that  with  all  our  understanding  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  make  us  like  lobsters, 
or  to  imprison  us  in  shells,  like  crawfish,  I  very  much  question  whether  the  monkeys 
would  not  have  converted  us  into  sauce  *,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  possible  method  by 
which  such  a  fate  could  have  been  averted.  Suppose  man  with  the  same  (acuities, 
the  same  body,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  an  ox  —  what  then  would  have  been  his 
&te?'  Man  owes  something  too,  he  adds,  elsewhere,  to  his  size  and  strength.  '  If 
he  had  been  only  two  feet  high  he  could  not  possibly  have  subdued  the  earth,  and 
roasted  and  boiled  animated  nature  in  the  way  he  now  does.^  We  segregate  two  or 
three  passages  from  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  to  which  we  invite  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  reader : 

*  NoTHiNo  can  be  more  weak  and  mistaken  than  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  depends  upon  making  brutes  mere  mochineSf  or  denying  to  them  the  mere  outlines  of 
our  flicultles.  To  talk  of  God  being  the  soul  of  brutes,  is  the  worst  and  most  profiuie  degradation 
of  divine  power.  To  suppose  that  IIb  who  regulates  the  rolling  of  the  planetof  and  the  return  of 
seasons,  by  general  laws,  interferes,  by  a  special  act  of  his  power,  to  make  a  bird  fly,  and  an  insect 
flutter ;  to  suppose  that  a  gaudy  moth  can  not  expand  its  wings  to  the  breeze,  or  a  lark  unfold  its 

Elumage  to  the  sun,  without  the  special  mandate  of  that  God  who  fixes  Incipient  passions  in  the 
uman  heart,  and  leaves  them  to  produce  a  BoaoiA  to  scourge  mankind,  or  a  Nkwton  to  instruct 
them ;  is  not  piety,  nor  science,  but  a  most  pernicious  substitution  of  denuding  conjectures,  from 
an  ignorant  appreheualon  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  plain  fiicta.  In  the  name  of  common 
aense.  what  have  men  to  fear  from  allowW  to  beasts  their  muenU>le  and  contemptible  pittance  of 
faculties  ?  What  can  those  men  have  read  of  the  immortality  ot  the  soul  ?  what  can  they  think  of 
the  tstrength  of  those  arguments  on  which  it  is  founded,  if  they  believe  it  requires  the  aid  of  sudh 
contempUble  and  boyish  Jealousy  of  the  lower  order  of  beings  ?  .  .  .  What  have  the  shadow  and 
mockery  of  fttculties,  given  to  beasts,  to  do  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  Have  beasts  any 
general  fear  of  annihilation  Y  have  they  any  love  of  fame  ?  do  their  small  degrees  oC  faculties  ever 
give  them  any  feelings  of  this  nature?  are  their  minds  perpetually  escaping  into  futurity?  have 
they  any  love  of  posthumous  ftune?  have  they  any  knowledge  of  God  ?  nave  they  ever  reached 
In  their  conceptions,  the  slightest  traces  of  a  hereafter?  can  they  form  the  notion  of  duty  and  ao- 
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MnntaUttty?  hi  it  any  vloUilioD  of  any  one  of  tbe  monl  aUfibutM  of  the  Dbitt.  to  rappoae  tbifc 
tlwy  go  back  to  their  duat,  aod  that  we  do  not  ?  .  .  .  The  weakest  and  the  moat  abaurd  argumeata 
«Ter  vaed  againet  reUgfon,  have  bera  the  attempla  to  oompare  briitea  with  men ;  and  the  weakeit 
•newer  to  these  aigumenia  have  been  the  jealousies  which  men  have  exhibited  of  brutea.  Aa  tecta 
are  lUrly  stated,  and  boldly  brought  forward,  the  more  all  investigation  goes  to  establish  the  andent 
cnrfnion  of  man,  before  it  was  confirmed  by  revealed  religion,  (hat  bratee  are  of  Ihia  world  an/y  ; 
that  man  is  imprisoned  here  only  for  a  season,  to  take  a  better  or  a  wwse  hereaAer,  as  he  deserves 
tt.  This  (4d  tnUh  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  Justice,  and  kindness  among  men:  ms^  we 
all  feel  it  intimate^,  obey  it  peipelually,  and  profit  by  it  eternally  V 

Equally  oathoUo  and  sententaonfl  are  these  remarki,  which  we  take  from  a  lecture 
'  On  the  Conducft  of  the  Undentanding :' 

'  Ir  black  and  white  men  live  together,  the  consequence  is,  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  they 
quarrel  and  light.  There  is  nearly  as  atrong  a  disposttion  in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despiae  eaca 
other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  a  wit  in  society ;  a  person  who  takes  a 
atronff  common-sense  view  of  a  subject,  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders  an  Ingenioua 
theorist,  who  catches  at  the  lightest  and  faintest  analogies ;  and  another  man,  who  soenta  the  ridi- 
culous from  afiir,  will  hold  no  commerce  with  him  who  tastes  exquisitely  the  fine  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  is  alive  to  nothing  else :  whereas  talent  is  talent,  and  muid  is  mind,  in  all  its  branchea. 
Wit  ^ves  to  life  one  of  its  best  flavors;  common  sense  leads  to  Immedi^e  action,  and  givea  socie^ 
its  daily  motion :  hu^  and  comprehensive  views,  its  annual  rotation :  ridicule  chastises  folly  and 
impudence,  and  keeps  men  in  their  proper  sphere ;  subtility  seizes  hold  of  the  fine  thresds  of  truth  ; 
analogy  darts  away  to  the  most  subUme  discoveries;  feeling  paints  all  the  exquisite  passslons  ex 
man^s  soul,  and  rewards  him  by  a  thousand  inward  visitations  for  the  8om>ws  that  come  Arom  with^- 
ouU  God  made  it  aU  I  It  is  all  good !  We  must  despise  no  sort  of  talent :  they  have  all  their  sepa- 
iBta  duties  and  uses ;  all  the  happiness  of  man  for  their  object :  they  all  improve,  exalt,  and  gladoen 
life.' 

To  one  who  has  learned  so  to  exercise  his  understanding  as  to  occapation  and  ra- 
tional delight ;  who  has  gathered  strengtii  with  every  new  difficulty  which  he  has 
subdued,  and  who  enjoys  to-day  as  a  pleasuM  that  which  yesterday  he  labored  at  as 
toil ;  to  such,  the  following  passage  will  come  with  additional  force : 

'  It  is  the  ancient  feelingof  the  human  heart,  that  knowledge  is  better  than  riches :  and  it  la 
deeplv  and  saeredlf  true  I  To  mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have  flowed  on  in  the 
agea  that  are  past ;  to  see  why  nations  have  risen  and  why  they  have  fallen ;  to  speak  of  heat,  and 
light,  and  winds ;  to  know  what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath : 
to  hear  the  chemist  unfold  the  marvelous  properties  that  the  CaicAToa  has  locked  up  in  a  speck  of 
earth ;  to  be  tokl  that  there  are  worlds  lo  distant  (kom  our  sun,  that  Uie  quickness  of  light  travelling 
ftom  the  worid^s  creation,  has  never  yet  reached  us ;  to  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and  grow 
warm  again  with  that  eloquence  which  swayed  the  democracies  of  the  old  world :  to  go  up  with 

Sreat  reasoners  to  the  Fuist  Cadsb  of  all,  and  to  perceive  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and 
ecay,  and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchangeable,  indestructible,  and  everlasting; 
it  is  worth  while  in  the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for  this  great  discipline ;  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  for  it,  to  give  up  to  it  laborious  days ;  and  to  spurn  for  it  present  pleasures.  ...  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  any  man  who  is  in  the  tiabit  of  exercislug  his  mind  vigorously  and  well,  wnether 
there  is  not  a  satisfkctlon  in  it,  which  tells  him  he  has  been  acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  existence  ?  The  end  of  nature  has  been  answered ;  his  faculties  have  done  that  which  they 
were  created  to  do ;  not  languidly  occupied  upon  trifles,  not  enervated  by  sensual  gratiflcatlon,  but 
exercised  in  that  toil  which  is  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  so  worthy  of  their  strength.  A  life 
of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and  crime.  Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress  ?  with  whose 
happiness  does  he  interfere?  whom  does  his  ambition  destroy,  and  whom  does  nis  fraud  deceive? 
In  the  pursuit  of  science  he  injures  no  man,  and  in  the  acquisition  he  does  good  to  all.  A  man  who 
dedicates  his  life  to  knowledge,  becomes  habituated  to  pleasure  which  carries  with  it  no  reproach  ; 
and  there  is  one  security  that  he  will  never  love  that  pleasure  which  is  paid  for  by  anguish  of  heart ; 
his  pleasures  are  all  cheap,  all  dignified,  and  all  innocent ;  and,  as  far  as  any  human  being  can  ex- 
pect permanence  in  this  cnanging  scene,  he  has  secured  a  happiness  which  no  malignity  of  fortune 
can  ever  take  away,  but  which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives,  ameliorating  every  good  and  di- 
minishing every  evil  of  his  existence.* 

The  extent  to  which  our  extracts  have  already  gone  preclude  farther  notice  of  the 
volume  before  us ;  although  *  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Yalambroea'  are  the  pencilled 
leaves  in  the  lectures  on  *  The  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind,'  *  Evil  Affections,' '  The 
Passions/  '  The  Desires,'  *  Surprise,  Novelty  and  Vanity,'  *  The  Sublime,'  *  Habit,' 
etc. ;  but  we  can  only  conmiend  these  to  the  reader  as  preeminently  calculated  to  re- 
ward a  heedfid  perusal.  Profound,  intrepid,  sensible,  witty,  humorous  SvnNBV 
Smith  !  what  a  loss  the  reading  public  sustained  when  he  left  a  world  he  had  iu- 
stmcled  and  delighted !  IDs  strong  oommon  sense,  his  power  of  trenchant  satire,  his 
uniform  bon  Aommie,  united  with  a  charm  of  personal  manner  which  we  are  told  was 
inimitable,  these  qualities  will  perpetuate  his  memory,  alike  among  his  readers  and 
his  personal  iriends. 
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GoMir  WITH  Rbadbes   AMD  CoftfturoNDiMTS.  —  ^  DsATB,'  asys  Sir   Thomas 
Bbowhb,  IB  oontinaaUy  walking  the  rounds  of  a  great  city,  and  looner  or  later  atopa 
at  erery  man's  door.'    He  stepped  yesterday  over  the  threshold  of  a  firiend  with 
whom  we  have  heen  for  many  a  long  year  intimately  associated ;  has  '  changed  his 
«oantenanoe  and  sent  him  away'  to  the  land  of  spirits.    Wiluam  Osborn,  the  prin- 
ter for  more  than  sixteen  years  of  this  Magazine,  is  dead  and  in  his  grave !    Side  by 
aide,  at  some  time  of  almost  every  day,  we  sat  together,  during  all  that  long  period, 
engaged  in  proof-reading,  or  perhaps  in  pleasant  chat,  in  which,  when  not  otherwiae 
employed,  it  was  our  wont  to  indulge.    How  many  times,  in  summer's  heat  and  win- 
ter's cold,  in  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the  decay  of  autumn,  have  we  entered  the 
office ;  always  finding  the  same  man  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  apparent 
mood  *,  aanduons  in  his  duty,  if  engaged,  with  the  same  equable,  unruffled  tempera- 
ment ;  and  if  not  employed,  ever  ready  ^  to  converse,'  as  we  used  playfully  to  term 
it,  until  the  proof-sheet,  for  which  we  both  were  waiting,  should  be  ready  for  perusal 
and  inspection.    Ah !  how  many  thousands  of  times  have  we  read  together  the  sal- 
magundi which  composes  this  'home  department'  of  the  KNicKEaBocKBR !    Nor 
could  we  desire  a  better  criterion,  a  more  sure  precursor,  of  what  would,  when  pnb- 
liahed,  be  deemed  a  true  thing,  whether  of  humor  or  pathos,  than  the  hiughter  or 
tears  of  our  departed  firiend.    He  had  a  personal  pride  in  the  external  appearance  of 
the  Magazine ;  and  now  that  he  has  gone,  it  makes  us  sad  to  think  how  often  impres- 
sions from  the  very  types  upon  which  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory  is  printed 
have  passed  beneath  the  scrutiny  of  his  careful  eye  ;  and  sadder  still,  to  feel  that  we 
shall  no  more  be  enabled  to  profit  by  his  judicious  counsels — that  we  shall  *  see  his 
face  no  more.'    His  equanimity  of  temper  was  seldom  disturbed.    When  the  great 
fire  of  1835  destroyed  his  uninsured  office,  and  we  stood  together  upon  the  roof  and 
saw  two  acres  of  flame  rolling  their  fiery  billows  beneath  and  around  us,  he  exhibited 
little  perturbation  \  nor  do  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  when  even  temporary 
emotion  or  passion  took  the  place  of  calm  reason  or  manly  self-respect.    We  dose 
this  notice  of  the  lamented  decease  of  our  long-time  associate  with  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  which  we  addressed,  in  the  '  first  person  singular,'  to  our  friend 
Horace  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Osborn  :  '  I 
write  you  this  note  seated  in  the  office-chair  of  the  late  William  Osborn,  printer, 
whose  death  is  announced  in  your  columns  this  morning.    For  sixteen  years  I  have 
known  the  lamented  deceased  intimately  and  well ;  for,  engaged  in  my  duties  as 
Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  printer,  we 
were  brought  almost  constantly  together.    I  never  knew  a  better,  a  more  honest, 
upright  and  conscientious  man.    I  doubt,  such  was  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  whe- 
ther he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.    In  the  large  business  which  he  conducted,  he  was 
faithful  to  every  trust  committed  to  his  charge.    He  was  a  true  friend,  a  faithful  hus- 
band, an  honorable,  high-minded  man — a  sincere  Christian.    For  such,  *  to  die  is 
gain.'    He  was  for  many  years  a  deacon  in  Dr.  Chrever's  church,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  many  benevolent  and  religious  charities.    He  leaves  behind  him  a 
wife,  whose  loss  is  irreparable,  but  no  children.    His  enterprise  and  great  industry 
enabled  him  to  leave  his  fiunily  in  easy  if  not  affluent  circumstances.    His  disease 
was  a  complication  of  disorders,  involving  the  heart  and  liver,  and  he  was,  toward 
the  last,  attacked  with  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  lungs.    Peace  to  the  remains  of  a 
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good  man !'  .  .  .  A  toung  oorreepondent,  in  a  goMnpping,  fiuniliar  letter  to  Uie 
Editor,  written  from  a  western  county  of  our  noble  state,  draws  a  fiuniliar  pic- 
ture in  one  pasage  of  his  letter :  ^  Our  scenery  lacks  sadly  the  finiah  which  water 
would  give  it.  Had  we  some  limpid,  flowing  stream,  some  saucy,  dashing  brooklet, 
or  some  wide  majestic  river,  along  whose  banks  we  could  saunter  at  evening,  they 
would  murmur  many  pleasant  things  to  our  ears.  I  love  to  dream  of  running  water, 
or  of  floatmg  down  the  current,  with  a  pleasant  ripple  under  the  prow.  Ah !  there 
are  some  dream-pictures  hanging  in  *  Memory^s  hall,'  which  have  silvery  streams 
flowing  through  them,  so  like  life,  that  my  heart  leaps  again  at  the  thought  of  them ! 
Wo  are  deficient  also  in  mountains.  One  never  has  seen  the  world  untO,  like  the 
lark,  he  has  breathed  his  morning  song  fiir,  fiu*  above  it,  in  the  pure  still  air.  Our 
fiarthest  view  has  been  some  score  of  miles  of  smiling  country  from  the  '  Mountain- 
Ridge,'  with  Niagara  river,  like  a  vein  of  liquid  silver,  embroidering  the  verdant  land- 
scape, and  winding  along  to  the  broad  Ontario  in  the  blue  and  far-off  distance.  There, 
though  the  villages  (Lewiston  and  Queenston,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river)  seemed 
to  lie  at  our  feet,  yet  the  hum  of  their  busy  stir  scarce  reached  us,  and  came  with  a 
sound  like  the  murmur  of  dallying  winds  through  the  miles  of  seemingly  unbroken 
forest  below.  The  shattered  shaft  of  Brock's  monument,  on  the  opposite  bank,  stood 
glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine,  like  a  giant  sentinel  motionless  with  long  watch- 
ing, and  the  ateam-boats  and  sail-craft  moving  along  the  bright  river  were  almost  the 
only  things  wearing  the  semblance  of  wakeful  vitality.  I  never  saw  a  view  of 
grander,  calmer  quietness  than  this.'  ...  A  corrxspondbnt,  in  a  recent  letter, 
tells  a  good  story  of  a  rough  sea-captain  in  a  storm,  who,  when  the  terrified  passen- 
gers persuaded  him  to  petition  Heaven  for  a  cessation  of  the  tempest,  preferred  the 
following  brief  request :  '  Oh,  Lord  I  I  have  n't  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon 
Thkx  often ;  and  if  you  '11  just  shift  the  wind  f^om  sou'- east  to  a  leetle  more  sou,'  I 
won't  trouble  yon  ag'in !'  .  .  .  Wx  marvel  at  the  positive  temerity  of  '  C.  M.' 
in  attempting  a  *Hymn  to  Nature.^  That  title  has  become  forever  associated  with 
the  lamented  VV.  B.  O.  Pbabodt.  One  stanza  alone  of  his  noble  poem  will  live  as 
long  as  there  is  a  tree  or  a  forest  standing  in  America : 

*  God  of  the  forent^B  solemn  ahsde ! 

Hie  gfrandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestlee  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifla  up  Imploring  arms  to  Thbk  : 
Bat  more  nugestic  mr  they  stand, 

When  side  by  side  in  ranks  they  form, 
And  wave  on  high  their  plumee  of  green, 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm  ? 

*•  A  FEW  days  since,'  writes  a  friend  from  a  midland  county  of  our  state,  ^  coming 
up  in  the  express  train  from  Albany,  the  cars  stopped  at  St  Johnsville,  as  usual,  for 
five  minutes.  Not  requiring  any  fortification  at  that  early  hour,  I  did  not  leave  the 
oars  for  at  least  three  minutes ;  then  stepping  to  the  refreshment-house,  I  heard 
'  Young  America'  shout,  in  tones  of  great  urgency  and  mildness :  *  Pa,  you  go  back 
now !' —  and  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand,  again :  ^  Pa,  you  go  back  now !'  ^  Pa' 
returned  toward  the  cars ;  when  *  sonny,'  quicldy  drawing  his  pocket-pistol,  took  a 
drink  /  This  struck  me  as  so  peculiarly  charac-car-trick-stic  of  Juvenis  Amkricus, 
that  I  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  annotators  of  *  our  times,'  that  you  may  know  how 
the  thing 's  done  when  *  Pa 's  along !'  .  .  .  After  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine WBfl  prepared  for  the  press,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  lightning  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  re- 
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paUie.  Never  was  wnrow  more  pungent,  never  was  grief  more  general,  than  for 
the  Ridden  and  unexpected  death  of  this  brave  and  good  man.  He  died  in  his  fall 
•trength,  and  in  posuarion  of  the  highest  honors  that  earth  can  bestow ;  and  his 
oonntry  has  paid  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory  by  obsequies  of  the  most  marked  dis* 
tinction.  The  following  beautiful  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  hero  and  pa* 
triot  are  from  the  pen  of  a  favorite  correspondent  of  this  Magaane,  and  are  the  best 
in  our  judgment,  to  which  the  melancholy  event  has  given  rise : 

It  aeeins  but  vesterdsy  when  ttirough  the  land, 

Stirring  all  hearts  as  with  a  trampet-blast. 
Thy  trlnmph  rang  (h>m  where  the  saltrsea  sand 

Kims  the  wide  ocean  to  the  prairies  vast. 

Then  glanced  thine  eye,  through  wreaths  of  batUe-smoka, 

On  ranks  that  reeled  beneath  War's  iron  bail; 
Then  on  thy  ear  the  cannon's  dianders  brolie, 

Drowning  the  frantic  shout,  the  dying  wail. 

Unharmed,  triumphant,  guiding  ss  a  star 

Thy  iUthAil  few,  till  victory,  like  a  sun. 
Rose  on  the  night  of  battle,  scattering  far 

The  beams  of  peace  thy  daunttoas  valor  won. 

Thou  stoodest  then,  as  Glory's  fadeless  wreath 

A  nation's  millions  bound  around  thy  brow ; 
But  ah  I  too  soon  the  stealthy  hand  of  Death 

Hath  plucked  it  thenee— the  cypress  crowns  thee  now. 

Yet  art  thou  victor  still — o'er  death  and  time 

Triumphant  now,  thy  soul,  in  realms  above, 
Basks  in  the  glory  endless  and  sublime 

That  dwells  forever  round  the  throne  of  love ! 

fTasAMii'toM,  JUy  13, 1850.  r.  8   CairTow. 

*  Thb  following  anecdote,'  writes  a  town  correspondent,  *  which  I  have  from  the  best 
authority,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  being  dished  up  for  your  *  Table.'  President  D wight, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  Burgotnx,  delivered  a  sermon  before  General 
Putnam's  brigade,  on  a  text  taken  fh>m  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Joel  :  '  But  I  will  remove  iu  off  from  you  the  northern  army?  When  he  had 
finished,  the  General  declared  himself  delighted  with  the  sermon,  but  would  not  be 
convinced  that  the  parson  had  not  made  the  text !'  .  .  .  Ws  write  this  subsection 
of  *  Goasipry'  seated  in  one  of  the  pleasant  apartments  of  HalVs  Phmnix  Hotel  at 
Binghamptonj  in  the  rich  midland-southern  coimty  of  Broome.  It  is  now  only  half- 
pest  four  o'docli  in  the  afternoon ;  yet,  with  an  old  and  genial  friend,  who  is  the  com- 
panion of  our  travels,  we  were  at  half-past  six  this  very  morning  in  the  goodly  city 
of  Goiham,  two  hundred  and  twenty 'five  miles  away !  We  left  the  metropolis,  almost 
sweltering  in  the  dose  August  heat,  behind  us,  in  the  well-known  steamer  '  Tom 
Powell,'  and  in  an  hour  or  so,  passing  along  the  noble  Hudson,  and  through  the 
waves  of  the  blue  Tappftan-2«ee,  we  were  at  Piermont,  twenty-two  miles.  Here  a 
long  train  of  capacious  and  luxurious  cars  (there  are  no  such  cars  elsewhere)  recdved 
the  great  crowd  of  passengers  which  had  filled  ^  the  Powell'  to  overflowing,  and  we 
were  off  at  a  flying  pace,  on  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road.  We  hare  already 
described  a  winter-trip  to  Binghampton  on  this  road ;  but  to  go  over  it  in  the  middle 
of  summer  is  a  treat  of  too  rare  a  description  to  be  passed  over  in  dlenee.  There  is 
no  road  of  so  great  a  length  in  the  Union  that  in  its  whole  course  will  compare,  in 
the  variety  of  its  adjacent  scenery,  with  the  '  New-Tork  and  Brie.'  Predpitous 
rocky  heigihts,  rushing  streams  and  white  water-falls,  mountains  pale  and  blue  in  the 
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distance,  or  rerdantly  swelling  from  nearer  by,  alternately  arrest  attention  and  com- 
mand admiration ;  while  ever  and  anon,  *  vales  stretching  in  penaiye  quietness  be* 
tween,'  rich  with  grass  ^d  clover,  or  golden  grain,  and  sweet  sonny  gladea,  diversify 
the  prospect.  As  the  traveller  rushes  onward,  as  if  he  were  riding  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  he  cannot  choose  but  see  how  the  fiistnesses  of  nature  have  been  at- 
tacked and  conquered,  to  construct  the  smooth  highway  upon  which  he  is  journeying 
so  luxuriously.  Deep  valleys  have  been  raised,  high  monntuns  brought  low,  sunlesa 
gorges  crossed,  broad  rivers  spanned,  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rushing  rivers  ter- 
raced, by  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  man.  As  we  crossed  the  *  Cascade  Bridge'  and 
the  *■  Starucca  Viaduct,'  we  could  not  help  bat  remember  how  they  appeared  when 
we  were  looking  up  at  them  from  below,  in  company  with  Mr.  Loder,  the  Peesidbnt 
of  the  road,  standing  in  the  snow,  which  was  then  some  two  feet  deep  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Well  do  we  remember  the  look  of  stern  pride  and 
honest  gratification  which  beamed  in  his  &ce,  when  he  saw  the  impression  made 
upon  the  spectators  by  these  stupendous  structures.  Now  that  the  road,  even  in  its 
unfinished  state,  is  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  has 
utterly  confounded  its  enemies,  the  stockholders  and  the  public  at  large  are  begin- 
ning to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  wise  forecaste  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  Mr. 
LoDBE,  assisted  and  supported  in  his  arduous  duties  by  the  capable  board  of  directors 
whom  he  has  succeeded  in  gathering  around  him.  But  of  this  somewhat  more  in 
detail  at  another  time.  A  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  de- 
scend, by  a  gentle  grade,  into  the  charming  valley  of  the  Susquehannah — beautiful 
name,  more  beautiful  river !  Surely  nothing  can  exceed  the  charms  of  this  vale,  un- 
less it  be  the  far-famed  valley  of  Wyoming,  some  seventy-five  miles  &rther  down 
the  same  lovely  stream.  '  What  a  model-landscape !'  exclaimed  our  artist-friend 
and  companion,  pointing  to  the  clean,  dose-shorn  meadows  and  yellow  grain-fields 
that  lined  either  side  of  the  blue  river,  as  we  swept  toward  the  white  steeples  and 
handsome  suburban  edifices  of  the  village  ;  and  truth  to  say,  a  '  model-landscape'  it 
was ;  such  an  one  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Two  minutes  more,  involving  a  super- 
natural shriek  or  two  from  the  steam-whistle,  and  a  rumbling  into  the  car-house,  and 
we  are  passing  along  the  pleasant  streets  of  the  pleasant  village  to  the  pleasant 
'  Phcenix  Hotel,'  kept  by  a  right  pleasant  host,  called  *  Clip.  Hall'  for  shortness;  a 
popular  citizen,  who  *  each  particular  knows'  that  can  give  zest  to  a  guest's  enjoy- 
ment, or  make  an  inn  yield  him  the  'warmest  welcome.'  A  good  hotel  is  the 
•Phoenix,'  well-officered,  well-appointed,  well-supplied,  and  we  need  scarcely  add, 
well  patronized.  .  .  .  Auono  many  admirable  things  in  the  pile  of  oommnnioa- 
tions  which  has  been  heaped  up  on  the  '  Table'  during  our  absence,  wcf  find  the  an- 
nexed *  Sonnet'  by  our  young  friend  Stoddard  : 

Thb  cloud  timt  hath  so  long  bedimmed  my  star 

Begins  to  rift  and  part,  with  rims  of  light; 

And  lo  I  the  dawn  b^ns  to  flood  the  night, 
And  all  the  peaks  of  Poesy  afar: 
And  now,  wnile  Summer  broods  o'er  Plenty^s  horn, 

Whose  hean6d  fruit  begins  to  pulp  and  swell, 
Let  Fancy  wake  from  all  her  dreams  forlorn, 

And  weave  a  crown  of  fadeless  asphodel. 
Spur  me,  Ambition  I  to  the  proper  heat ; 

Sluggish  and  cold  too  long,  I  rouse  at  last. 
Shake  off  the  dust,  aocusiye  on  my  feet, 

And  turn  my  back  upon  the  idle  Past: 
I  tee  the  shining  goal  and  Join  the  race, 
Content  to  fall,  but  not  to  ffll  a  common  phioe ! 


s.  a.  a. 
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*"  Mk.  KinonsiooKBR/  laid  an  esteemed  friend  of  oun  the  other  evening  at  the 

aew  and  handsome  '  Lbwib  Hoiue,'  in  Binghampton,  *  permit  me  to  introdaoe  to 

your  acquaintance  the  very  < Old  Knick/  himselC    Tee;  Knickbrbockbr  is  the 

Teritable  name  of  the  host  of  the  '  Lb  wis  House  ;'  and  an  elegant  hostel  does  he 

keq>,  in  a  capacious  modern  edifice,  with  extended  piazzas,  large  and  well-arranged 

parlors,  fine  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  luxury  of  adommants  and  *  belongings/ 

which  would  not  lose  in  comparison  with  the  best  of  our  town  inns.    Sitting  in  one 

of  the  pleasant  rooms  aforesaid,  on  the  memorable  evening  afOTesaid,  in  company 

with  a  few  gentlemeo  (whose  cordiality  aUnost  made  us  forget  that  we  had  not  known 

each  one  of  them  from  boyhood),  the  worthy  host  mentioned  a  professional  anecdote 

that  startled  a  guffiiw  firom  the  *  present  writer,'  which  was  like  unto  the  laugh  of  an 

'orse  for  the  loudness  thereof.    It — the  anecdote — was  as  follows :  The  Irbh  *  Boots' 

attached  to  the  establishment  placed  one  morning  at  the  door  of  a  lodger  an  ill-aaEK>rted 

pair  of  boots.    One  was  of  fine  calf-skin,  of  delicate  proportions,  the  other  a  coarse 

•cow-hide  aflUr,  a  treasure  for  a  Califomian  in  the  rainy  season.    *  Here !'  exchiimed 

the  lodger,  calling  after  the  boot-black,  who  was  hurrying  off,  *  Here !  how  's  this  ? 

These  boots  are  not  mates.'    ^  Be  Jabers,  and  that 's  what  bothers  me  ag'in  !'  replied 

'  Boots ;'  *  there 's  a  man  in  the  room  below  that 's  been  a-ballyraggin'  me  about  the 

same  thing !    Bad  'cess  to  him,  /  did  n't  make  his  boots,  nor  your'n  'ither :  I  hUteka 

'em ;  that's  what 's  my  business !'    Could  there  be  a  more  forcible  illustration  than 

this,  of  menial  stupidity  ?    *■  Not  convenient.'    .    .   .    Thb  name  of  Hon.  C.  Cam- 

BRBLENo's  beautiful  country-seat  near  Huntington,  Long-Island,  is  Kalmia,  so  called 

from  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  first  carried  the  American  laurel  to  Europe, 

where  however  it  could  not  be  made  to  bloom  until  after  several  years.    ...    In 

reading  just  now  in  a  morning  journal  a  touching  account  of  a  recent  remarkable 

double-suicide,  we  thought  of  these  fine  lines  of  Browning,  in  his  *■  Blot  in  the 

'Scutcheon :' 

*Trkri  are  blind  ways  prorlded,  the  foredone 
Heart^weory  player  in  this  pageant  world 
Drops  out  by,  letting  the  main  maaqne  defile 
By  the  conspicaoua  portaL' 

Wb  stood,  at  late  summer  night-fall,  on  '  Shnanqpint  ;'  a  *  locality'  of  which,  in  a 
Borthem  county  of  the  *  Empire  State,'  we  had  heard  so  much, '  in  the  days  when 
we  were  young.'  What  a  beautiful,  beautiful  confluence  it  is,  that  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Chenango !  Two  such  streams,  oommlDgling  for  the  first  time  their 
virgin  waters,  in  such  a  village  as  that  of  Binghampton !  When  the  evening  sun 
had  but  just  set;  when  the  waters  reflected  the  clear  amber  sky ;  when  the  bright 
yet  departing  light  flecked,  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  western  bank,  the 
verdant  sod,  we  crossed  the  long  bridge,  and  fh>m  a  point  d*appui  afforded  by  the 

shaded  river-promenade  of  Mr.  E ,  we  beheld  a  scene  of  such  mingled  beauty, 

*  of  water,  wood  and  sky,'  that  its  impress  will  remain  with  us  forever.  .  .  .  Herb 
is  something  that  will  be  of  vast  interest  to  all  our  legal  brethren.  The  principles 
involved  in  the  case  are  more  important, '  if  any  thing,'  than  the  great  political '  prin- 
ciples of  'mnety-eight'  and  a  half.  We  have  had  the  case  illustrated  ;  and  our  en- 
graver has  thrown  more  light  upon  the  question  than  would  twenty  special  pleaders. 
Can't  the  case  be '  carried  up'  on  a  *  sasherarrer'  or  a '  wheel-barrer  ?'  There  ought 
lo  be  9om€  relief  in  '  the  courts.'  But  to  the  report ;  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
commend  to  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  David  Graham,  when  he  next  revises  the 
codified  ^  Code.'    It  will  be  found  on  the  next  page,  and  well  repay  pemsaL 
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pullM.    Tlie  Fit  proted  itiM  be  wu  nd  MU  li  ttaa  ortsndbk  01 

dar  d[  U"  •Urged  taklDg,  be  rode  1: 

IhnnrlDgiliebridkrniJDarer  one  or  (be  UlndHiiHU  lUka;  IbM  lb«  IMl^  hi 

dlfi  bdTlDg  DcciuloD  Id  go  bonus  ond  being  tomenhU  InLoiiated,  got  InU  hu 

sir—  th«  ug  foUowlng.  ' 

'  Por  Uh  Deft.  II  ou  conlfoded  Ihu  do  Unpnis  bsd  beon  commiUed ;  Ihst 
loocb,  ot  bind]*  ibe  u*.  luiiliK,  ruUtu; nr,  and  died  I  Geplipuw'a  NM  Pi 
Itao  Snil.  on  King  Lim : 

'  Mat  Dol  BD  i»  two  when  Ihe  cul 
Dnwilhehorae?    Wboop,  Jio  I  I  lovetbeel* 


This  GBM  waa  BPiit  lo  the  editor  oT  the  '  Bunjlum  Flag-Stuff'  '*•>''  insertion  in  that 
journal ;  hat  he  returned  Tor  answer,  that  he  '  did  n't  want  no  Uw  and  no  Lsliug 
into  hia  ooloines ;  ho  wanted  aotbink  but  good  Saxony  English  in  tlio  '  Staff;'  b«Bide, 
he  bad  '  been  eued  onoo-t  by  a  lawyer,  and  got '  cast'  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  all 
the  coals,  and  hated  the  hall  lril>e,'  Hence  Ihe  case  was  acnl  to  ui ;  and  we  leave 
it  vith  a  jury  of  our  readera,  deairing  only  to  call  attention  to  the  pregnant  &ct,  set 
forth  in  lo  lawyer-like  a  manner,  that  the  defendant '  bod  oceaaion  to  go  home'  (hot 
afternoon.  That  looks  snapicious !  ...  To  the  norih-weat  ot  the  village  of  Bing- 
hampton  there  risen  '  Prospect  Mountain,'  whither,  one  pleasant  morning,  we  repaired 
with  an  entertaining  and  hospitable  Mend,  The  view  from  thence  ii  one  of  match- 
lev  variety  and  beaaty.  On  one  aide,  and  as  Ear  as  the  eye  can  reach,  spreads  ont 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Soaquehannah,  chequered  and  quilted  with  meadows  and 
grain-Gelds,  and  nestling  in  ita  boaom  tho  pretty  town  which  liea  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  obHcrrer ;  on  the  other,  cornea  down  the  almoet  equally  beautiful  Che- 
nango, sweeping  through  a  rich  and  Terdant  vale  to  ita  confluence  with  its  sparkling 
ailter.  When  shall  we  ever  cease  to  remember  this  view  T  It  hod  such  an  effect 
upon  one  of  oar  par^,  seated  in  a  reverie  of  enjoyment  upon  a  decayed  stump  of  a 
tree,  (hat  through  his  present  enthnsiasm  it  gave  way  beneath  him,  turned  out  bodily 
1^  the  roots,  and  depouted  ita  burthen,  in  a  sitting  poatorc,  in  the  cavity  itself  had 
made,  in  leas  time  than  we  take  to  record  the  lool.  It  waa  aa  fair  a  specimen  of 
'  ground-tumbling'  as  one  might  see  ot  an  entire  evening  in  the  circns.  Now,  after 
much  agree^le  ohat,  we  began  to  address  ourselves  to  deacend  the  mountain  ;  pre- 
Tious  to  which  we  raised  a  pile  of  atones  to  designate  the  spot  where  bad  been  vouch- 
safed to  ns  a  rejoicing  view  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  nature's  sceoea.  Through 
the  oool  wooda,  redolent  of  pine  and  cedar  odors,  we  went  down  Ihe  mountain,  and 

so  onward  to  the  charming  qlla  of  Dr.  E ,  in  an  eastern  auburb,  where  with 

many  friends,  there  was  plesMnt  and  hospitable  entertainment,  with  great  and  memo- 
nbl«  delectation.    .   .   .    ' Pbovidinok,'  writes  an  esteemed  friend,  'baa  wiaalj 
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ordamed  that  in  every  oommiiiiity  there  is  at  least  one  peraon  gifted  with  an  inhe- 
rent paarion  liar  attending  the  nek  and  laying  out  and  shaying  the  dead.  He  aaka 
no  pay  in  money,  hut  he  ia  ever  ready  to  watoh  aU  night,  and  perform  the  offices 
from  which  other  men  reooU.  Children  love  him ;  the  dying  will  have  none  else  to 
stand  beside  them.  There  is  something  kind  and  tender  about  him ;  a  charm  which 
those  in  health  cannot  understand,  cannot  feel,  cannot  analyze  j  it  is  only  appreciated 
by  the  sick.  The  other  night  I  sent  for  such  a  person  with  reference  to  ploughing  a 
field.  His  answer  was :  ^  Can't  come.  William  Timmons  is  just  dead.  They  say 
he  *  vHtrhtl*  wonderful,  and  I  must  go  and  put  him  in !'  Was  not  this  reason  suffi- 
cient f  ...  It  was  with  unaffected  regret  that  we  left,  in  the  early  evening 
gloaming,  the  lovely  and  hospitable  town  of  Binghampton.  They  are  a  whole-hearted 
community,  those  Binghamptonians ;  and  not  soon  shaU  we  forget  certain  individual 
ftcea  and  forms  among  them.  Men  in  grave  stations  there  are  not  afraid  to  smile ; 
and  there  be  profearional  wighti  thereaway  who  do  honor  not  only  to  their  profeauona 
but  also  to  humanity.  But  *  Wkoo  !  -oo  I-oo  P — there 's  the  steam-whistle,  and  we 
are  going  to  ride  on  the  engine.  *  All  right  I'  and  we  are  off.  *  They  needs  must 
go  whom  the  devil  drives ;'  and  ^  Old  Knick.'  (with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  6rst 
engineer)  put  that  iron  *■  critter'  through  to  Owego,  twenty-two  miles,  in  thirty-two 
minutes.  Our  engineering  duties,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  enjoyment  of  the 
charming  scenes  through  which  we  were  passing.  While  the  '  iron  horse'  was  de- 
vouring the  road  before  him,  and  the  long  train  was  thundering  after  him,  as  if  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  monster,  we  lost  nothing  of  the  retreating  town,  the  shadows  of 
beautiful  shores  and  reflections  of  gorgeous  sunset  clouds  in  the  still  waters  along 
which  we  were  rushing;  insomuch  that  when  we  arrived  at  Owego  there  was  laid 
up  in  another  cell  of  memory  a  ^  Daguerreotype  of  a  Landscape  seen  in  a  Dream ;' 
ftsr  most  dream-like  it  waa,  so  sudden  and  picturesque  were  its  beautiful  changea. 
We  sent  our  assistant  on  with  the  engine  and  train,  being  minded  to  abide  for  the 
night  at  Dinnis's  excellent  inn  in  Owego,  with  our  travelling-companion  and  friend. 
Another  pretty  town  is  Owego,  and  there  be  noble  and  hospitable  spiriti,  of  refined 
and  cultivated  tastes,  f  Aere,  as  we  had  good  occasion  to  see,  and  gratefully  to  remem- 
ber. We  rode  over  to  '  Glen-Mary,'  through  the  kindness  of  the  present  owner  of 
that  lovely  sequestered  spot  Something  was  being  swd,  en  poManty  by  one  of  our 
party,  touching  its  former  occupant,  when  the  remark,  *■  His  little  baby  lies  buried 
up  that  glen,'  subdued  all  fruther  speech.  There  was  a  power  in  a  child's  simple 
grave  to  arrest  the  expression  of  ungenial  thoughts  and  personal  recollections.  No 
one  can  viait  *  Glen-Mary'  without  yielding  due  credit  to  the  taste  which  selected,  and 
the  talent  which  has  depicted,  its  extraordinary  beauties.  .  .  .  An  instance  of 
misplaced  affection  is  thus  recorded  in  a  pleasant  note  fr^m  a  Baltimore  correspond* 

ent:  *  Jack  G ,  an  impetuous,  warm-hearted  fireman,  seeing  the  fire  bursting 

team  the  roof  of  a  house,  whereof  the  inmates  gave  no  signs  of  alarm,  burst  open 
the  door,  and,  followed  by  two  or  three  comrades,  rushed  up  stairs  to  the  rooms  on 
€re,  and  found  two  men  sleeping  in  the  burning  room,  whom  they  waked  with  much 
difficulty.  Jack  then  turned  to  another  room,  and  found  a  lady  sleeping  quietly  in 
bed,  who,  upon  being  wakened  and  informed  of  her  danger,  fled  instantly  from  the 
room,  forgetting  in  her  fright  the  child  which  was  peacefully  slumbering  in  the  cradle. 
Jack,  wondering  much  that  the  mother  should  forget  her  child,  and  remembering 
perhaps  his  own  ^  wee  one'  at  home,  gently  lifted  the  unconscious  slnmberer,  and  ten- 
derly bore  it  down  stairs,  marvelling  aa  he  went  that  it  should  be  so  good  and  not  cry. 
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Carrying  it  to  the  light,  he  diaoovered  that  he  had  rescued  o  6^  <ioU/'  .  .  .  WiwUi 
to  make  a  prediction— sitting  in  the  sanctum  this  lovely  morning,  inditing  this  sub- 
section of  *•  Qossipry'  with  one  of  Spencer,  Rendill  and  Dizon^s  matchless  goUt 
pens — we  wish  to  make  a  prediction;  and  it  is  this:  that  *  CwtU  Kenilwarthy^  on 
the  Ncversink  highlands,  in  the  thick  umbrageous  woods  above  the  twin  light-houses 
which  hold  their  lanterns  over  the  deep,  when  erected,  after  the  plans  of  its  prcje^- 
ton,  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive,  the  most  magnificent  watering-place  hotels  'm 
America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  edifice  will  stand  on  an  eminence  of  two  hun- 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  most  picturesque  and  varied  forest  land,  of 
unlimited  extent,  on  the  peak  of  the  highlands  of  Neversink ;  elegantly  laid  out,  and 
divided  into  shady  walks,  terraces,  arbors,  etc  The  vast  panorama  of  the  ocean  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  distant  and  adjacent,  is  wholly  unequalled.  A  swift 
steam-boat,  a  protected  passage,  a  safe  landing,  and  a  graduated  and  easy  access  firom 
the  water,  will  bring  the  visitor  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  *  Castle  Kenilworth'  in 
a  little  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  TVhat  a  glorious  site  is  this  for  a  summer  hotel  I 
It  marks  the  very  top  of  the  last  blue  line  that  fades  upon  the  eye  as  the  Amerk)an 
voyager  leaves  his  native  shores,  and  is  the  first  to  greet  his  anxious  gaxe  as  he  ap- 
proaches it  from  seaward.  And  the  edifice  itself  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  site 
which  it  will  occupy  and  the  scenes  which  it  will  command.  The  architects,  Measrs. 
Renwick  and  Anderson,  of  Park -Place,  have  produced  the  plan  of  a  work  whkshy 
when  completed,  will  not  only  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  but  upon  the  country. 
The  architectural  outline  is  bold  and  pure,  and  the  arrangement  is  of  more  than  pala- 
tial magnificence.  The  castle  will  be  an  irregular  square,  and  will  occupy  an  area  of 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  square  yards.  The  main  entrance,  fronting  the  ocean, 
is  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  terraces  the  entire  length,  returning 
on  the  sides,  and  two  wings  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  of  the  same 
height  as  the  main  buildings.  The  ladies'  drawing-rooms  will  occupy  an  octagonal 
tower,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  most  elegant  finbh,  surrounded  by  a  doisler, 
standing  on  a  terrace.  Tliere  will  be  three  other  towers,  occupied  by  gentlemen's 
reading,  smoking,  reception,  and  billiard-rooms.  There  will  be  seventy  private  sit- 
ting-rooms, large  and  well-ventilated  sleeping- rooms,  nurses'  and  children's  rooms^ 
dining  and  supper-rooms  for  private  parties,  a  spacious  *  office,'  etc.,  etc.  The  pub- 
lic dining-room  will  occupy  the  ground-floor  of  a  separate  octagonal  tower  in  the 
oentre,  of  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  involving  in  its  finish  all  the  luxury  of  mo* 
dem  adornment,  ornamented  columns,  elaborate  cornices,  stamed  glass,  etc.  In  the 
same  style  of  magnificence  there  will  be  a  ball-room,  with  its  orchestra,  spacious  cor- 
ridors and  piazzas,  terminating  on  the  adjoining  pleasure-groands ;  while  the  less 
imposing  but  not  less  necessary  appendages  of  kitchens,  baths,  laundrys,  etc.,  will  be 
in  a  separate  and  distinct  division  of  the  princely  premises.  The  exterior  view  of 
'  Castle  Kenilworth'  is  dignified,  graceful,  and  imposing ;  and  its  erection,  according 
to  the  plans  we  have  seen,  and  which  may  be  examined  at  Rathbun's  Hotel  in 
Broadway,  will  be  an  honor  to  its  projectors  and  to  the  city.  A  joint-stock  company 
has  been  formed  to  carry  out  this  great  enterprise ;  and  in  the  capable  hands  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  moving  in  the  matter,  its  erection  and  completion  are  sure,  and 
its  success  and  popularity  equally  certain.  .  .  .  These  simple  lines,  by  an  endeared 
friend,  whose  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  strike  us  as  touchingly  beautiftil. 
They  are  imbued  with  true  feeling ;  and  coming  from  the  heart,  they  will  reach  the 
heart  of  the  reader : 
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I  NivKB  flaw  thy  mitd  blue  eye, 

IneTerlMtlhyUw; 
Thou  wert  weloomed  to  the  world  on  high 

Jut  9B I  entered  this. 

Yet  thou  didst  leare  a  dying  thought, 

A  bleeslng  for  thy  boy ; 
It  was  the  earliest  smile  I  caught, 

T  wUl  be  my  latest  Joy. 


The  mission  that  to  thee  was  giren 
Was  finished  at  my  birth ; 

The  star  that  lighted  thee  to  hearen 
Did  welcome  me  to  evth. 

May  it  always  be  my  goidinff-star ! 

May  It  always  cleariy  shine ! 
Till  I  ha?e  reached  those  realms  afar, 

And  am  forever  thine. 


Wmif  we  left  Owego  early  in  the  morniflg,  the  envious  mists  were  hanging  in 
'Wreaths  around  the  mountain-tops  that,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  forever  look  down 
upon  the  pleasant  scenes  we  were  leaviDg.  We  were  whirled  smoothly  over  the 
iMranch  rail-road  toward  Ithaoa,  in  capacious  and  luxurious  cars,  like  those  of  the 
Kew-York  and  Erie  rail-road ;  the  courteous  and  intelligent  agent  assigned  to  us 
^and  to  our  companion  the  handsome  '  saloon' -car,  and  himself  imparted  to  us  much 
valuable  information,  touching  that  part  of  the  country,  the  village  we  were  approach- 
ing, etc.  Now  the  blue  hills  we  had  been  nearing  opened  into  a  wide  amphitheatre, 
■and  lo !  afiu*  off  the  green  waters  of  the  Lake  Cayuga,  sparkling  and  flashing  in  the 
sun  !  A  little  fiirther  on,  and  from  an  elevate^  plateau  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Ithaca,  lying  spread  out  on  the  plain  below  us,  its  white  steeples 
rising  out  of  the  green  shrubbery  by  which  the  town  is  profusely  ornamented.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  cars  reach  the  lake-steamer  by  a  route  so  circuitous  (and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  so  ill-chosen,)  that  the  traveller  is  prevented  from  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  But  Ithaca  has  receded  from  view ;  we  have  stu- 
died the  green  waters,  the  white  clouds,  the  verdant  shores ;  we  have  passed  the 
beautiful  village  of  Aurora,  and  one  other  charming  settlement  on  the  east  bank  of 
this  lovely  lake ;  and  yonder  is  the  long  and  dusky  line  of  *  Cayuga  Bridge,*  where 

*  Ollapod'  and  his  confreres  assembled  by  academic  order,  to  '  elevate  the  ancient 
Henry'  on  a  certain  evening  which  he  has  made  memorable  in  his  *  Ollapodiana.'  Let 
US  on  to  *  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.'  D'  ever  you  hear  that  quotation 
before?  It 's Goldsmith's:  's  a  fact  .  .  .  While  at  Syracuse  recently,  we  learned 
that  a  committee  of  six  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  flourishing  town,  *  find- 
faig  that  five  or  nx  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  annually  by  that  city  to  the  ^  Art 
Union'  in  New- York,  and  that  that  city  averaged  but  two  pictures  in  return  for  that 
amount,  and  wishing  to  patronize  home  talent,  secure  good  pictures,  and  to  give  them- 
selves more  than  double  the  chance,  had  made  the  following  proposition  to  Mr.  Thayer, 
(whose  productions  begin  to  rank  among  the  first  and  best  in  the  country,)  which  he 
had  accepted,  and  had  agreed  to  furnish  five  original  pictures,  well  framed,  each  worth 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  drawn  in  five  different  prizes,  by  one  hundred  members  at 
five  dollars  each.  The  pictures  to  consist  of  three  landscapes  and  two  historical  com- 
positions illustrative  of  American  History.    As  works  of  art,'  add  the  committee, 

*  he  is  well  capable  of  doing  them,  and  he  will  guarantee  that  they  shall  be  pronounced 
well  worth  the  amount  subscribed,  by  competent  judges  ;  and  if  the  committee,  after 
seeing  the  paintings,  shall  feel  dissatisfied  with  any  of  them,  they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject them  and  demand  better  in  their  places ;  thus  securing  perfect  satisfaction  and 
the  distribution  of  five  good  pictures  in  the  place  of  one  or  two ;'  the  drawing  to  be 
<m  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  American  Art  Union.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  visit 
Mr.  Thayer's  studio,  and  to  examine  several  of  his  completed  pictures,  and  one  or 
two  unfinished  piuntings  upon  his  easel.  His  pictures  heretofore  in  the  National 
Academy  evinced  great  promise,  but  his  improvement  upon  these  has  been  marked, 
and  Bteadfly  progressive.    Mr.  Thayer  is  an  able  artist,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will 
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fnlly  flstiBfy  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  in  the  ezeoution  of  the  commisBion  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  Adjoining  the  studio  of  Mr.  Thatbk  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
ClutB)  a  sculptor,  of  whom  and  of  whose  promising  works  we  made  mention  some 
months  since  in  these  pages.  His  busts  are  remarkable  for  their  great  freedom,  grace 
and  faithfalness.  He  has  just  completed  a  bust  of  Major  Burnbtt,  a  prominent  otti- 
len  of  Syracuse,  which  for  the  qualities  we  haye  indicated  we  hare  rarely  if  ever  seen 
surpassed.  Mr.  Clute  is  an  artist  of  nnmistakeable  genius,  and  his  execution  is  mas- 
terly. .  .  .  Auburn,  since  wo  last  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  it,  has  greatly  enlarged  its 
borders ;  and  in  the  neatness  of  its  new,  and  the  improvements  of  its  older  structureSi 
gives  token  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  and  exhibits  all  the  elements  of  a  per- 
manent prosperity.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  situated,  its  scite  being  a  wide 
and  varied  amphitheatre,  terminating  at  the  horizon ;  the  abundant  foliage  that  sur- 
rounds the  private  dwellings,  and  fills  the  neat  gardens,  gives  to  the  town  a  tasteful 
and  rural  aspect ;  while  the  grace  and  elegance  of  many  of  its  churches  and  other 
public  edifices  might  well  be  emulated  by  places  of  much  greater  pretension.  If  we 
nuty  judge  from  that  of  General  Wood,  the  spacious  and  well-ordered  ^Western 
Exchange,'  its  hotels,  which  are  ntuierous  and  imposing,  are  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. The  *  General'  is  truly  a  Miost'  in  himself,  and  is  in  his  own  portly  person 
a  good  exemplification  of  the  richness  of  his  fare.  The  State-Prison,  which  we  first 
saw  when  a  child,  has  lost  none  of  the  grandeur  which  then  excited  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  So  dignified  and  striking  are  its  proportions,  so  solemn  is  its  architec- 
tural order,  that  were  we  now  to  see  its  gloomy  walls,  with  a  soft  dull  snow  melting 
upon  its  sides  in  the  warm  south  wind  of  a  mild  winter  day,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  past  impressions  would  be  fully  renewed  and  confirmed.  Old  *  Copper  John* 
looks  as  fierce  as  ever,  standing  with  his  musket  on  the  apex  of  the  flying-buttresses 
which  crown  the  main  tower,  and  seems  to  guard  as  ri^dly  as  ever  the  unhappy '  pris- 
oners and  captives'  who  groan  in  spirit  below  him.  But  neither  '  John'  nor  his  live 
associates  can  always  prevent  escapes.  A  week  or  two  before  we  arrived,  a  prisoner, 
working  in  the  yard,  hid  himself  for  a  moment,  slipped  on  a  pair  of  '  over-alls'  which 
a  contractor's  agent  had  just  pulled  off,  put  some  scraps  of  stone  and  iron  upon  a 
wheel-barrow,  marched  up  to  the  large  wall-gate,  ordered  it  open,  wheeled  out  his 
load,  and  deliberately  walked  off!  It  was  three  hours  besore  his  escape  was  known 
in  the  prison  ;  and  he  has  hitherto  eluded,  and  will  doubtiess  continue  to  elude,  his 
pursuers,  for  not  the  slightest  cue  to  hb  route  has  yet  been  discovered.  Riding  in 
an  eastern  suburb,  with  an  obliging  and  prominent  citizen,  and  past  the  new  rural 
cemetery,  a  singular  occurence  was  mentioned  to  us.  A  granite  tomb  was  pointed  out, 
which  a  man  had  had  erected  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  had  even  deposited  his 
coflin.  It  was  his  fancy  occasionally  to  visit  this  tomb  \  and  one  day  the  door,  which 
shut  with  a  double  spring-lock,  closed  upon  him,  fastened  itself,  and  left  him  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  the  living  tenant  of  his  own  tomb !  He  was  providentially  discov- 
ered and  liberated,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  and  nights.  .  .  .  The  sun  had  just 
gone  down,  and  a  pile  of  cumulous  clouds,  gorgeous  with  an  inner  light,  was  rolling  up 
in  the  east,  when  we  drew  rein  at  the  country-villa  of  an  old  friend  and  umqwhile 
correspondent,  residing  in  elegant  and  luxurious  case  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
beautiful  Owasco  Lake,  some  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Auburn.  The  house, 
until  lately  an  agglomeration  of  just  such  cosy  additions  as  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
quired, is  now  a  symmetrical  and  perfect  whole,  embracing  in  the  interior  every  modern 
improvement,  yet  preserving  in  the  exterior  such  a  variety  of  architectural  beauty 
that  the  entire  edifice  seems  a  happy  original  design  of  a  true  artist,  as  indeed  it  is. 
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But  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  grounds ;  the  semi-circular  groyes  of  forett  trees 
by  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake ;  the  shady  glades  opening  to  them ;  the  close- 
shaven  lawns  of  freshest  green ;  the  rustic  arbors,  verdant  hedges,  leafy  vistas,  and 
dumps  of  flowering  plants ;  the  abundant  fruits ;  the  ^  water,  mush,  and  other  'mil- 
lions ;  the  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots ;  the  *  ras.,  black,  huckle,  straw,  mul.,  and  other 
berries ;'  the  *•  wal.,  ches.,  beech,  butter,  and  other  nuts ;  all  these  were  there,  in 
fruition  or  promise.  If  we  could  envy  a  friend,  it  would  be  '  £.  T.  T.  M.,'  what  time 
he  leaves  his  weU-stored  library,  ascends  to  the  top  of  his  beautiful  mansion,  and  sur- 
veys with  a  grateful  heart  his  noble  paternal  acres,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  .  .  .  Mr.  P.  T.  Baknuh,  whose  enterprise  and  liberality 
in  securing  for  the  American  public  so  great  a  musical  luxury  as  M'lle  Jennt  Liitn 
we  cannot  but  hope  may  be  munificently  rewarded,  has  offered  the  handsome  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  song,  a  *•  Welcome  to  America,^  to  be  set  to  music 
by  the  eminent  composer,  Julis  BKNBniCT,and  sung  by  the  great  vocalist  at  her  first 
concert  in  America.  The  decision  as  to  the  best  son{;  is  to  be  given  by  a  conmiittee, 
4Son8isting  of  Messrs.  GcoaoB  Riplbt,  Jules  BursmcT,  L.  GAVLoan  Claak,  J.  S. 
BconELD,  and  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  The  sealed  name  only  of  the  successful  competitor 
will  be  opened  by  the  committee,  and  the  unaccepted  songs  will  be  returned  to  the 
order  of  their  authors.  A  waggish  friend  writes  us :  '  Tou  are  one  of  the  '  Jenny 
Luffn  Song'  committee.  I  want  forty  dollars  for  the  enclosed.  It  is  the  first  verse  of 
«  song  which  I  know  must  take  the  prize ;  and  if  you  'U  send  me  the  two  double  ^  saw- 
hucks,'  you  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  pretty  soon  : 

^  WSLCOMK,  JiNMT  LlHO! 

Swedish  NighUngsle ! 
M^  you  eecape  the  windf 
llie  Ugbt'ning  amd  the  cpdeP 

*  This  verse  was  composed  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and  on  a  sultry  August  afternoon 
Hi  that ;  and  that  same  night,  before  twelve  o'clock,  I  'd  half-composed  another, 
almost  as  good !'  .  .  .  The  transition  from  Auburn  to  Syracuse  *  by  rail'  is  the 
work  of  an  hour ;  and  here  we  are  at  RuoVo  Syraeuae  Hotel,  just  over  the  princi- 
pal canal-bridge,  and  formerly  known  as  *  The  Empire  House.'  Well,  well ;  this  is 
Syracuse,  is  it,  the  capital  of  our  glorious  native  county  of  Onondaga  ?  Short  as  had 
been  the  time  nnoe  last  we  saw  it,  we  should  scarcely  have  known  the  place.  A 
more  stirring,  bustling,  prosperous  city  there  is  not  west  of  this  metropolis.  Stand 
at  Ruvr's  Hotel,  facing  the  great  square,  toward  and  from  which  rail-roads,  streets, 
plank-roads  and  canals  dlverge^and  radiate,  and  look  about  you.  What  a  mart  of 
business  is  before  and  around  you !  Glance  at  the  new  erections.  A  stone  church, 
only  not  rivalling  Trinity,  has  arisen  on  one  hand ;  on  another,  the  tower  of  a  scarcely 
less  beautiful  structure  pierces  the  clear  dr ;  and  in  more  distant  quarters  of  the 
town  rise  other  new  erections  of  a  kindred  character,  including  the  chaste  and  grace- 
ful edifice  whose  dedication  was  recently  noticed  in  these  pages.  Spacious  hotels, 
block  after  block  of  new  and  extensive  stores,  and  numerous  recent  streets  of  smaller 
dwelling-houses ;  these  also  attest  the  great  prosperity  of  a  city  which  now  numbers 
some  twenty-two  thousand  inhabitants !  A  word,  in  passing,  touching  the  hotels  of 
Syracuse.    Without  at  all  disparaging  others,  such  as  the  'Syracuse  House,'  the 

'  Globe,'  and  the  like,  which  we  are  told  have  a  good  reputation,  and  are  liberally 
patronised,  we  must  say  of  *  Ruol^o  HoteV  that  it  is  without  exception  the  best  house 
of  iti  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen,  out  of  New-Tork,  nor  indeed  it  si  excelled  by 
the  '  Astor,'  the  *  New- York,'  or  other  similar  establishmenti  in  this  city.    Pbilo 

Rust  was  bom  with  a  geniu9  for  the  profession  which  he  has  made  a  life-long  stndy 
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and  the  reBoltB  of  wbieh  lie  has  reduced  to  perfeot  praotioe.     Cleanliiieai,' order^ 
wdl-yentOated  and  spacioBs  apartmeata ;  in  hia  larder  and  wine-cellar  Tariety  and 
atnindance ;  in  his  kitchen  good  cooks ;  at  his  loaded  tables  ample  and  qviet  serrioe  ; 
and  over  all,  a  watchftil  personal  supervision — these  are  the  ^  tools'  by  which  Ruwr 
works,  and  by  which  he  has  established  his  well-earned  and  wide-spread  reputation. 
The  fre9kne9$  of  every  thing  on  his  table,  so  highly  praised  by  traveUers,  is  easily 
aoooonted  for.    Not  a  mile  from  his  house  is  his  ikrm  of  some  nxty  acres,  which  w» 
viaited.    Here,  awaiting  his  daily  order,  graxe  his  fat  beeves ;  here  grunt  in  indolent 
repose  his  pigs,  with  a  remarkable  talent  at  corn-fed  obesity ;  here  bleat  his '  South- 
Down'  lambs ;  here  crow  his  cooks,  cackle  his  great  iamily  of  hens  and  chickens,  and 
'  qua&ck'  his  ducks ;  and  not  far  off  are  his  *■  preserves'  of  partridges  and  wood- 
cocks ;  here  too  grow  his  sweet-corn,  his  beets,  turnips,  tomatoes,  red  and  yellow, 
partly,  liverish-looking  egg-plants,  and  the  whole  fiunily  of  vegetables,  common  or 
rare,  down  to  tanzy  for  old  fashioned  *  bitters'  and  spear-mint  for  modem  'julepa.' 
Wherefh>m  he  gets  his  canvasstbacks  and  prairie-chickens,  we  know  not ;  but  when 
we  were  at  his  house  he  had  them,  *  in  good  order  and  well-conditioned.'    Of  such 
is  composed  the  ediUe  materiel  of  *■  Rust's  Hotel,'  at  Syracuse.    Test  the  truth  of 
oar  unprompted  tribute  to  just  desert,  reader,  as  thou  passest  east  or  west  through 
that  flourishing  city.   .    .   .   Laughed  somedde  to-day  at  the  pretty  inn  of  the  health- 
fill  '  Messina  Springs,'  (the  ^  Burnham's  or  *  Woodlawn'  of  Syracuse,)  at  an  account 
of  a  young  country  girl  who  had  been  taken  to  a  Fourth-of-JuIy  ball  by  a  swain  of 
the  neighborhood.    Her  beau  found  '  metal  more  attractive'  in  the  ^  long-room,'  and 
left  his  ^1  a  '  wall-flower'  until  the  night  was  well  nigh  spent.    Just  as  the  ball  waa 
about  to  close,  however,  he  came  up  to  the  neglected  fiur  one  and  said,  ^  Do  n't  yon 
want  to  dance?'    'Dance!'  she  replied  ;  *  guess  I  do!    Where  you  ben?    I  ben 
sittin'  here  till  I  thought  I  should  ha'  took  rooie!^    And  they  stepped  into  line  for  a 
*  country-dance,'  as  they  termed  it    ...    It  was  '  pleasant  yet  mournful  to  the 
soul'  to  revisit,  with  two  dear'  friends  and  old  school-companions,  the  little  academy 
at  ^  the  Hollow'  (now  a  mere  suburb  of  Syracuse),  to  which  Ouapod  once  so  feel- 
ingly alluded,  and  where  himself  and  ^  Old  Knics.'  passed  the  happiest  of  their 
younger  days.    It  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  seemed  dusty  and  desolate.     But  we 
penetrated;  to  every  open  apartment ;  we  deciphered  *  W.  G.  C  and  '  L.  G.  C  cut 
on  the  window-sills  in  our  old  rooms ;  we  ascended  to  the  crazy  cupola  and  surveyed 
the  scenery  round  about,  and  the  time-worn  bell  whose  iron  tongue  had  so  often 
called  us  to  study ;  we  threaded  the  ^  oommons-haU'  below ;  we  went  out  upon  the 
once-familiar  green,  as  if  it  were  again  '  play-time,'  and  called  by  name  upon  our 
old  companions  to  come  once  more  and  play  *•  bass-ball.'    But  they  answered  not  \ 
they  came  not  I    The  old  forms  and  faces  were  gone  \  the  once  familiar  voices  were 
silent    Some,  like  '  Oulapod,'  had  '  gone  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm ;'  some 
were  in  distant  lands  \  and  some  who  were  living  were  yet  dead  to  the  past,  and  had 
lost,  in  the  struggles  of  ambition,  the  *  boyhood  of  the  soul.'    So  we  went  away  sor- 
rowing, paunng,  before  mounting  into  our  phaeton,  to  climb  up  and  look  into  the 
windows  of  the  old  village  church,  where  we  used  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  pro- 
verbially dull  discourses  of  old  Parson  T by  exchanging  glances  of  recognition 

with  the  prettiest  girls  of  his  sleepy  congregation.  Then  we  repaired  to  *•  Arsenal 
Hill'  and  looked  off,  with  many  a  teeming  reminiscence,  upon  the  sunny  hills  which 
rise  around  the  place  where  our  eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven.  Then  we  went 
to  the  *■  long-room'  of  the  village  inn,  to  see  the  hall  where  we  first  *  balanced'  to  a 
female ' partner.'    Good  gradoos!  —  *how  old  Tuirus  do  fugitl'    Then  we  rode 
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tfowly  SyFacnae-word,  witli  orach  remembenble  talk  by  the  way.  .  .  .  When  we 
went  upon  the  hitl,  near  the  old  village  of  Geddea,  to  examine  the  beantiful  farm 
and  noble  blood-stook  of  an  esteemed  friend,  'a  raolcnnutans  ocourred,'  as  onr 
friend  of  the  ^Bnmkum  Flag-StaflP  woold  say.  After  rolling  large  round  bonldera 
dewn  a  ateep  declivity  until  we  grew  tired,  we  rejoined  onr  two  companions  who  had 
'  fiunted  by  the  wayside,'  and  declined  to  accompany  us,  because  of  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Conversation  turned  upon  wrestling.  The  Editor  hereof  proposed  *  back'  or  *•  side- 
held'  to  a  *  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,'  in  whose  society  we  had  had  much  delec* 
lation,  and  from  whom  our  readers  have  often  heard  with  pleasure.  He  was  not  robust, 
was  of  medium  stature,  nor  did  much  blood  mantle  in  his  face.    Our  proposition  was 

accepted,  and  *  with  locked  embrace'  we  entered  upon  the  contest.  ■  Syracuse 

lawyers  are  physically  deceptive,  and  their  clothes  are  more  strongly  made  than  in  this 
city.  Had  we  known  our  *  contestant'  had  been  so  *  cunning  of  fence,'  we  had  not 
duAenged  him.  We  have  n't  room  to  say  any  thing  farther  in  relation  to  this  *  sue- 
kumstans' at  present  .  .  .  Ma.  Henry  J.  Brent,  the  distinguished  landscape-painter, 
has  now  nearly  completed  on  his  eazel  two  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  we  have  ever 
seen  from  his  facile  pencil.  One  is  a  pastoral  landscape,  of  surpassing  loveliness ;  in 
coloring  rich, in  handling  delicious;  the  other  is  the  embodiment  of  a  scene  which 
we  should  rather  possess  than  any  landscfq>e,  save  Durand'b,  in  the  last  National 
Academy  exhibition.  Mr.  Brent^s  improvement  is  marked,  and  his  genius  is  begin- 
ning to  be  known  and  appreciated.  .  .  .  When  our  friend  Doctor  Francis  visited 
the  birth-place  of  Robert  Burns,  he  said  to  the  widow  of  the  immortal  bard :  ^  Your 
husband,  Madam,  was  a  magnificent  poet;  his  name  is  well  known  and  honored 
throughout  America  •,  he  was  truly  a  great  genius.'  *  I  have  been  told  so  tince  hit 
death,^  was  the  reply ;  and  all  Scotchmen  should  remember  it  hereafter  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  men  of  genius.  ...  *  Go  out  in  the  woods.  Sambo,'  said  a  southern  mas- 
ter to  one  of  his  negroes,  ^  and  cut  me  some  crotches  for  a  fence — to  stick  in  the  ground 
like  this;'  making  at  the  same  time  an  inverted  A  of  two  fingers  on  a  table.  The 
negro  took  his  axe,  went  into  the  woods,  was  gone  all  day,  and  returned  at  last  with 
nothing  but  his  axe  in  his  hand.  *•  Where  are  your  crotches.  Sambo  ?'  asked  his 
master.  *  Could  n't  fine  none,  nia.s8a,  no  how !'  '  Could  n\Jind  any !'  said  his  mas- 
ter ;  '  why,  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  woods.  Why,  look  at  that  tree ;  there 
are  a  half  dozen  on  that :  could  n't  you  find  any  like  that  ?'  pointing  to  a  forked  branch 
on  the  tree.  ^  Oh,  yes,  maasa,  plenty  o'  dem  kind ;  but  dey  all  crotch  up :  t'ought 
you  wanted  dem  kind  dat  crotch  dou>n ."  .  .  .  There  came  one  pleasant  morning 
into  our  apartment  at  Host's  Syracuse  Hotel,  a  well -favored  gentleman,  of  great 
talent,  legal  and  other,  and  a  man  who  has  seen  and  knows  the  world,  having  in  his 
hand  a  superb  staff,  or  cane.  A  single  joint  of  beautiful  Malacca  was  the  shaft  there- 
of;  of  richly-carved  gold  was  the  graceftilly-shaped  bulb  which  composed  its  head, 
and  in  the  top  thereof  shone  and  gleamed,  like  the  gold-and-crimson  of  the  setting 
sun,  a  magnificent  topaz.  It  was  praised  of  all  present  for  its  exceeding  richness  and 
beauty,  when  lo !  it  transpired  that  it  was  a  token  of  friendship  for  *  Old  Knick  ;'  and 
&e  accomplished  and  generous  donor  made  it  doubly  welcome  by  a  few  kindly  and 
oomplimentary  words,  and  by  the  genial  *  succession'  which  he  designated  for  the 
splendid  gift.  Once  again,  '•  Thanks,  and  acceptance  bounteous.'  ...  It  was  an 
agreeable  thing  to  be  once  more  at  Coleman's  commodious  and  deservedly  popular 
'  Troy  House,'  on  our  way  to  Saratoga  and  Lake  George ;  another  agreeable  thmg, 
after  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  and  a  pleasant  ride  with  the  worthy  proprietor  to  the 
beantifol  Cohoea  Falls,  was  a  brief  visit  to  an  old  friend,  a  man  with  a  heart,  and  tme 
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geniiiB,  who  lives  hard  by ;  agreeable  too  was  the  ride  in  the  nice  oars  of  the  Troy 
and  Saratoga  rail-road  to  '  the  Springs  ;*  but  fiot  very  agreeable  was  our  stay  at  that 
renowned  watering-plaoe.  It  was  too  full  for  any  thing  like  quiet  or  comfort  It  was 
a  mile  of  Broadway,  of  a  fine  day  at  promenade  hour,  placed  in  full  dress  in  drawing- 
rooms,  on  long  piazzas,  and  around  public  fountains.  Eleven  hundred  persons  dined 
at  the  ^  United  States'  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  thaft  village  of  a  house  was 
crowded  to  repletion.  So  too  was  *  Congress  Hall,'  so  admirably  kept  by  Brown,  and 
all  the  other  hotels.  The  evening  soiree  at  *  the  States'  must  have  numbered  some 
six  or  eight  hundred  persons ;  and  so  great  was  the  jam  that  one  soon  tired  of  prome- 
nading among  half-dressed  faded  and  jaded  beauties — with  brilliant  exceptions,  cer- 
tainly. The  weather  was  cold  and  raw ;  *■  the  waters'  gave  us  an  ague ;  and  wo 
could  n't  a£Fect '  the  Springs'  this  time,  *  at  all,  all.'  .  .  .  Ocra  feelings  are  hurt. 
We  find  in  the  tranquil  columns  of  a  weakly  contemporary  such  an  awful  version  of 
a  stanza  of  almost  the  first  ^  poem'  we  ever  heard,  that  we  musf  speak  out  The  true 
*  version  of  the  verse'  is  thus : 

A  rRoo  be  would  ft-wooing  ride, 

With  a  rigdum  bullv-miUy  kimo ; 
With  sword  and  bucUer  by  his  ride, 

With  a  rigdum  bully-milly  klmo: 
Kimo  kero,  dolto-karo,  rigdum  bully-milly  kimo; 
Btrim-fltram  pumadiddle,  lily4>onny  rig, 

With  a  rigdum  biUly-milly  kimo. 

Now  all  commentators  agree  as  to  the  truth  and  fiuthfulness  of  this  version ;  and 
to  have  a  pseudo-translation  foisted  '  upon  community  1'  .  .  .  Well  pleased  were 
we  to  be  '  off '  f^om  Saratoga  for  Lake-George ;  the  '  creAwnin'- glory,'  in  our  poor 
estimation,  of  all  American  wateriDg-plaoes.  Our  expectations  were  abundantly  ful- 
filled, as  weU  we  knew  they  would  be.  The  quick  transit  from  Saratoga  to  the  '  Mo- 
reau*Station,'  by  the  admirably-conducted  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Rail-Road — a  trip 
rendered  doubly  agreeable  by  the  company  of  the  ^  Prime-Minister,'  Mr.  Van  Rkns- 
SKLAER,  who  speaks  from  a  full  mind  of  all  that  can  interest  the  traveller  on  the 
way — the  pleasant  trip  on  the  plank-road;  a  post-coach  ride  on  the  outside;  the 
blue  mountains,  opening  a  vista  to  the  Lake ;  the  Laki  itself;  the  overflowing '  Lake- 
House  ;'  the  Shereill  at  the  door  to  welcome  us — these  were  pleasant  to  see,  and 
they  are  not  less  pleasant  to  remember.  Moreover,  of  Daniel  Gale,  the  <  second  in 
command,'  of  whom  our  readers  have  heard  aforetime ;  of  the  active  and  courteous 
Jambs,  his  brother,  of  whom  ihey  have  not  heretofore  heard,  but  shall  hereafter ;  of 
the  fruitful  trout-fishing  in  the  brooks  that  empty  into  Lake-Greorge ;  of  sailing  with 
the  good  ^  Admiral,'  aided  by  *  Linus,  the  skipper,'  in  the  yacht  y'clept '  L.  Gatlord 
Clark  ;'  of  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  *  swelling  bosom'  of  the  main-sail,  listening  to 
the  gurglish  rush  of  the  blue  water  at  the  prow,  and  looking  up  at  the  gay  pennant 
upon  which  FaiENDSHir  had  inscribed  our  name,  floating  in  the  pure  air  of  lovely 
Horrioon;  of  a  delightful  sail  down  the  glorious  lake,  in  the  swift  and  graceful 
steamer  *  John  Jay,'  and  all  the  matchless  scenery  which  we  saw  in  a  new  light ;  of 
a  visit  to  the  Ticonderoga  Falls,  the  *  hallowed  ground'  of  the  '  Old  Fort,'  the  excel- 
lent 'Ticonderoga  House,'  and  of  a  jaunt  down  Lake-Champlain^-^of  all  these, 
shall  we  not  gossip  hereafter  7  *  Most  preb-ably !'  •  .  .  We  have  been  absent  from 
the  sanctum  eighteen  memorable  days ;  during  which  time  numerous  books  and  other 
publications,  some  the  handiwork  of  valued  friends,  have  accumulated  upon  the  *  Table.' 
These,  with  many  communications  for  the  Magazine,  and  many  more  private  letters, 
will  receive,  in  shipping-list  phrase,  *  immediate  despatch.' 
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With  an  Appendix,  containing  important  statistics,  and  a  reply  to  Seiior 
Saco  on  Annexation,  translated  from  the  Spanish.  Also,  a  Map  of  the 
Island,  and  its  relative  situation  to  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and. dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.    One  volume,  I2mo.    Price  75  c^its. 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

a39  Nassau-Street,  New -York, 


OpinioBi  of  the  Preii. 

**  The  work  w  very  interesUog  for  iti  faeti  and  ikotcheo,  and  revoala  dose  observation 
4nd  good  powers  of  deacription."  N,  Y.  Evangelist. 

"  This  work  poesesMi  special  ioterest  for  the  people  of  this  conntry,  and  will  be  sure 
to  attract  attention."  BaUtmore  Patriot, 

'*  This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  ;  valuable,  too,  because  furnished 
by  one  who  evideotly  nnderstands  bis  subject,  and  has  had  access  to  sources  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the 'government  of  the  island  not  open  to  every  inquirer.  The  analysis 
of  Cuban  taxes  is  a  very  remarkable  document*'  Journal  of  Commerce, 

**  The  book  is  well  written,  and  in  addition  to  its  valuable  statistical  matter,  contains 
many  sprightly  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Cuban  manners  and  society." 

Independent, 

'*  The  chapter  on  public  grievances  is  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  many  facts  illus- 
trating the  terrible  oppreasiou  to  which  the  Cubanos  are  subject  When  we  read  over 
this  roll  of  atrocities,  we  do  not  wonder  that  some  persons  forget  law  and  order  in  their 
anxiety  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  the  island.**  N,  Y,  Express, 

"  It  contains  large  stores  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  island  and  people,  and  is  written 
in  a  free,  pleasing  style,  so  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader.**  Presbyterian. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  interest  at  this  time,  and  the  opinions  of  the  author  as  to  the 
lermanency  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Cuba,  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  will  not  fail  to 
ittract  the  attention  of  the  reader.*'  Baltimore  Ameriearu 

"  The  writer  of  the  book  before  us  —  thoroughly  informed,  dispassionate^  and  judicial 
ichis  fairnoM  —  submits  the  issues  involved  to  the  common  understanding ;  not  by  argu- 
rants,  but  by  simple  exhibition.  He  takes  no  side ;  he  is  no  partisan ;  be  is  only  a  wit- 
msr ;  and  it  is  in  all  adjudications  the  witness  more  than  the  advocate  that  induces  and 
csitrols  decisions.*'  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

*  k  becomes  ns  to  be  fkmiliar  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  Cubans,  and  to 
inaruit  ns  in  these  particulars,  and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
tns,  tie  volume  before  us  is  eminently  calculated.*'  Literary  American. 

'  It  a  certainly  saying  not  more  than  we  are  warranted  by  a  careful  study  and  consi- 
de«tionjn  the  premises,  that  this  volume  embraces  more  solid  knowledge  respecting  the 
sQfject,  And  pertinent  to  the  issues  now  connected  with  it,  than  all  other  books  together 
tM  havsappeared  in  regard  to  Cuba  in  the  English  language.** 

N'  Y'  Courier  ana  Knamrer, 
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*  It  strikes  ns  as  better  fitted  to  its  sphere  than  any  other  similar  work.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.'        N.  Y.  Recorder, 

'  We  hope  the  Domestic  Bible  will  be  generally  introdnoed  into  American  fiunilies/ 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

*  This  edition  of  the  Bible  appears  to  combine  a  greater  amount  of  needful  informa- 
tion, judicious  comment  and  help,  than  any  one  we  know  of  equal  size.' 

N.  Y.  Effangelut. 

'  It  is  a  work  which,  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  and  the  condensed  variety  of 
its  contents,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of  American  femilies.' 

N,  Y.  Tribune. 

*  We  like  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  book  will  not  be  too  large 
for  convenience,  of  just  about  the  right  size  for  every-day  use,  and  yet  large  enough 
for  good  type,  notes,  illustrations,  &o.'  Hallowell  {Me.)  Sazette. 

*  We  cheerfully  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  Family  Bibles  that  has  appeared.' 

pkristian  {Phila.)  Obeerver. 

To  be  completed  in  twenty-five  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents. 
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SPLENDID    PREMIUM 

TO  OLD  AWB  KUW   SHJBSCBIBEBS. 
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The  Publisher,  grateful  for  the  large  increase  of  patronage  which  this  old  &Torite 
of  the  reading  oommiinity  has  received,  since  it  passed  into  his  hands,  has  determined 
to  offer  to  the  old  patrons,  and  to  all  new  sabsoribers,  a'  splendid  engraving  recently 
published  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Groupil,  Vibert  &  Co.,  from  a  painting  by  a  wdl 
known  American  artist,  William  S.  Mount,  Esq.    This  Print  is  entitled. 

It  is  19  by  24  inches,  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  when  framed,  will  make  a 
valuable  and  elegant  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  parlor.  Tm  prick  of  this 
Engraving  is  Three  Dollars.  It  will  be  ^ven  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Knickkr- 
BOOKER  Magazine  who  pay  their  subscription  for  1851  in  advance ^  or  during  the 
month  of  January,  1851,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  who  commence  with  January, ' 
1851 ,  and  pay  in  advance.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  the  Engraving,  all  payments  must 
be  made  to  the  Publisher.  Subscribers  who  owe  for  more  than  one  year  will  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  up  all  arrears  and  pay  for  1851 ,  to  entitle  them  to  the  Engraving.  The 
bills  of  specie-paying  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  received  in  payment 
The  Engraving,  will  be  rolled  on  a  stick  and  so  securely  done  up,  that  it  can  be  sent 
to  California,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  with  perfect  safety.  The  Pub- 
lisher will  be  greatly  obliged  [to  those  subscribers  who  have  so  frequently  interested 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  work,  if  they  will  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  this 
proposal,  and  also  to  the  advertisement  inserted  in  the  present  number. 

ST.  LEGER; 

Thk  publisher  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Kniokkr- 
BOCKER  and  to  .the  public  generally,  that  he  has  effected  an  arr^mgement  with  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  the  author  of  this  popular  and  extraordinary  Romance,  to 
give  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  6rst  chapter  will  appear  in  the 
January  Number,  and  be  continued  regularly  until  completed.  This  work  has  al- 
ready passed  through  three  editions  in  this  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has  re-  ^ 
ceived  more  favorable  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press  than  any  work  of 
fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 

All  letters  on  business  must  be  addressed  to  SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Publisher, 
139  NtU9aU'$t.y  New-York, 
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The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  gladly  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  patrons  and  fiiends 
of  the  work,  for  the  generous  interest  many  of  them  have  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  during  the  past  year.  By  their  efforts  in  saying 
'  a  word  in  season'  to  their  friends,  many  have  been  added  to  our  sub- 
scription-list, and  while  w  e  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  many  others,  who  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  express,  with  much  cordiality  and  warmth,  their  satisfaction 
with  our  Magazine,  could  easily  induce  some  of  their  firiends  to  send  us 
their  names.    We  trust  they  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  would  beg  leave  again  to  say  to  those  in  arrears,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  our  outstanding  claims  settled  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Though  we  cannot,  like  the  facetious  editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flag- 
Staff,  take  hay,  oats,  or  grits,  in  exchange,  yet  we  shall  most  gladly 
receive  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  in  the  United  States  at  par. 
Our  distant  subscribers  therefore  need  not  wait  to  be  called  on,  but  just 
enclose  the  amount  due  by  mail,  in  the  best  bills  they  can  get,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  receipt  in  full,  with  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment. 
Please  address  S.  Hueston, 

139  Nassau-st.,  New- York. 
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FROM    CHIKTESE    SOURCES. 


TKAHaZ.ATXZ)     BT    OBAmZ.**     OOSVUaT    Z.SX.A]fS. 


Carl  Friedrich  Neumann«  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
History  at  the  Univ^ity  of  Munich,  author  of  the  following  work, 
was  resident  in  China  during  the  years  of  1829  and  1830.  In  Canton 
he  became  possessor  of  a  lar?e  library  of  Chinese  books,  from  which 
he  has  since  drawn  the  materials  for  works  distinguished  by  their  ori- 
ginality, erudition,  and  untiring  industry.  After  finishing  his  studies 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  he  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  Venice,  Paris  and  London,  occupied  exclusively  in  the 
study  of  oriental  languages  and  history.  After  his  return  from  China 
he  was  appointed  (in  1838)  Professor  of  the  Chinese  and  Armenian 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich,  which  place  he  still  holds, 
and  where  he  also  reads  lectures  on  history,  distinguished  for  their 
impartiality,  freedom  of  expression,  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  Pro- 
fessor Neumann  is  remarkably  unprejudiced  widi  regard  to  America, 
and  I  was  first  induced  to  seek  his  acquaintance  on  hearing  his  fre- 
quent praises  of  my  native  land,  while  attending  the  above-mentioned 
lectures. 

Professor  Neumann  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  in  the  Latin, 
French,  German  and  English  languages,  two  of  which  have  received 
prizes  from  the  Academies  of  Copenhagen  and  Paris.  I  subjoin  the 
titles  of  several :  '  Memoires  sur  la  vie  et  les  outrages  de  Daviay  phiUh 
aophe  Armenien,  du  cinquieme  siecle  de  notre  ire,  et  principalement  sur 
aes  traductions  de  quefques  ecrits  d^Aristote*  Paris,  1829  ;  *  The  History 
of  Vartan,  and  of  the  battle  of  the  Armenians,  containing  an  account 
of  the  religious  wars  between  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  by  Eliseus, 
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translated  from  the  Armenian  by  C.  F.  Neumann/  London,  1831 ; 
'  The  Catechism  of  the  Shamans,  or  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Buddha,  in  China,  translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,'  London,  1831 ;  '  History  of  the  Pirates  who 
infested  the  China  Sea  from  1807  to  1810,  translated  from  the  Chinese 
Original,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;'  *  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  the 
Armenian  Kingdom  in  CUicia,  translated  from  the  original  Armenian, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,'  London,  1831 ;  'Geschichte  der  Arme- 
nischen  lAteratur*  Leipzig,  1836 ;  *  Russlnnd  und  die  Tscherkessenj 
Stuttgard,  1840 ;  'Gcschichte  des  Englisch  Chinesischen  Kriegs^*  Leip- 
zig, 1846 ;  '  Die  Vblker  des  Sadlicherd  Russland,  in  ihrer  geschicht 
lichen  Entwicklungf*  Leipzig,  1847  ;  '  Eine  van  dem  konig  lichen  Instp- 
tut  von  Frankreich  gekr'&nte  Preisschi/t  ;*  *  Die  Reisen  des  Venezi- 
aners,  Marco  Polot  Deutsch  von  August  Burk,  Nehst  Zusiitzen  und 
Verbesserungen  von  C,  F.  Neumann^  Leipzig,  1845. 

Professor  Neumann  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  German  Oriental 
Association,  and  has  published  in  the  first  number  of  their  magazine 
a  copious  biography  oi  Dr.  Morrison,  the  celebrated  Protestant  mis- 
sionary in  Chma ;  a  work  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  innumerable 
friends  of  the  Chinese  Mission.  This  work  will  make  its  appearance 
on  the  first  of  July,  1847.  c  o  l. 

Munich^  Jwne  30,  1847.  

KN0WLED02    OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AMONG    THE    CHINESE. 

'  To  retain  laws  and  customs  according  to  the  traditionary  manner, 
and  to  extend  these  laws  and  customs  to  other  lands,'  was  the  precept 
of  the  founders  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  well  as  of  other  civilized 
nations.  '  But  this  extension,'  added  they, '  is  not  to  be  effected  by  the 
oratoricalpowers  of  single  messengers,  nor  through  the  force  of  armed 
hordes.  This  renovation,  as  in  every  other  sound  organic  growth  which 
forces  itself  from  within,  can  only  take  place  when  the  Outer  Barba- 
rians, irresistibly  compelled  by  the  virtue  and  majesty  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  blush  for  their  barbarism,  voluntarily  obey  the  image  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  become  men.' 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  race,  holding  such  opinions, 
would  undertake  no  voyages  of  discovery,  and  attempt  no  conquests. 
Not  a  single  instance  occurs,  during  the  entire  four  thousand  years  of 
the  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  of  an  individual  who  had  travelled  in 
foreign  lands  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  own  information,  or  that 
of  others.  The  journey  of  Lao-tset  to  the  West  appears  to  be  a  tale 
deliberately  invented  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  and  infinite  Wisdom  with  that  of  the  Western  Mountain  of 
the  Gods,  or  with  Buddhaism.  The  campaigns  beyond  those  limits 
which  Nature  has  assigned  to  the  Chinese  Empire  were  undertaken 
merely  through  the  impulse  of  sel^reservation.     Men  were  compelled 

in  Central  as  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  Thibet  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 

■* 

*  III  thlB  oomprehensiTe  work  one  diviBion  is  entitled  <  JVbrtf  Amerika  uitd  Frankrnck  m  CfciiM,* 
in  which  the  preeent  and  Aiture  relation  of  our  country  to  eaatom  Asia  ia  deyeloped. 
fTBB  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Taooae. 
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Irawaddy,  to  anticipate  those  dangers  and  invasions  which  at  a  later 
period  threatened  the  freedom  of  the  Central  Empire,  and  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  send  ambassadors  or  spies  into  the  diflferent  Asiatic 
or  European  provinces,  to  obtain  information  relating  to  their  situation 
and  nature,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  which  could 
guide  them  in  their  subsequent  warlike  or  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
enemies  of  the  empire. 

This  land,  so  blessed  by  nature,  attracted  not  only  the  barbarian, 
desirous  of  plunder,  but  also  the  merchant,  since  certain  productions, 
such  as  silk,  tea,  and  genuine  rhubarb,  were  found  only  there.  The 
Chinese  government,  as  well  as  people,  influenced  by  the  precepts  of 
their  wise  men,  received  strangers  graciously  as  long  as  they  implicitly 
obeyed  or  in  any  manner  evinced  fear  and  submission,  and  returned 
the  presents,  which  they  offered  according  to  the  oriental  custom,  with 
others  of  still  greater  value.  All  the  discoveries  and  experiences,  all 
the  knowledge  and  information  which  they  thus  obtained  in  their  peace- 
able or  warlike  relations  with  foreign  nations,  were  generally  recorded 
in  the  last  division  of  the  year-books  of  their  own  chronicles,  forming 
in  an  historical  point  of  view  an  inestimable  treasure. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  reckoning  the  pride  and  vanity  induced 
by  the  Chinese  social  system  was  partly  broken  by  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  Buddhism  over  all  Eastern  Asia.  He  who  believed  in  the 
divine  mission  of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Kaphilapura  must  recognise 
every  man  as  his  brother  and  equal  by  birth  ;  yes,  must  strive  (for  the 
old  Buddhism  has  this  in  common  with  the  Christian  religion)  to  extend 
the  joyful  mission  of  salvation  to  all  nations  on  the  earth,  and  to  attain 
this  end  must  suffer,  like  the  type  of  the  God  Incarnate,  all  earthly 
pain  and  persecution.  So  we  find  that  a  number  of  Buddhist  monks 
and  preachers  have  at  distant  times  wandered  to  all  known  and  un- 
known parts  of  the  world ;  either  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
their  distant  co-religionists,  or  to  preach  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
to  unbelievers.  The  official  accounts  which  these  missionaries  have 
rendered  of  their  travels,  and  of  which  we  possess  several,  entiref  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  different  lands  and 
nations,  belong  to  the  most  instructive  and  important  part  of  Chinese 
literature.  From  these  sources  we  have  derived  in  a  great  degree 
that  information  which  we  possess  regarding  north-eastern  Asia  and 
the  western  coasts  of  America  during  centuries  which  have  been 
hitherto  veiled  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OP  LANDS   AND   NATIONS. 

Pride  and  vanity  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  Chinese  have  built 
their  peculiar  system  of  information  regarding  other  lands  and  people. 
Around  *  The  Flower  of  the  Centre'  (so  teach  their  wise  men)  dwell 
rude,  uncivilized  races,  which  are  in  reality  animals,  although  they 
have  so  externally  a  human  form.  To  these  rough  brutes  they  apply* 
all  manner  of  abusive  names,  and  assien  them  the  name  of  *  Dogs,' 
'  Swine,'  '  Devils'  and  '  Savages,'  according  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  which  they  inhabit.     The  occasional  inquirers  and  writers  of 
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history  among  the  Europeans  who  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
cast  a  glance  upon  the  as  yet  fallow  fields  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Asiatic  history,  have  blindly  followed  this  limited  system,  which  rests 
upon  the  narrowest  geographic  elements,  so  that  races  originally  with- 
out connection  were  melted  into  one  and  the  same  people ;  par  exam- 
ple, the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Tartar  family. 

IDENTITY     OP      THE     TARTARS     AND      AMERICANS. 

The  Tunguse,  Mongolians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  race, 
formed  originally,  according  to  all  external  organic  tokens,  as  well  as 
the  elements  of  their  languages,  but  one  people,  closely  allied  with  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Skraling,  or  dwarf  of  the  ISorman,  and  the  races  of 
the  New  World.  This  is  the  irrefutable  result  to  which  all  the  more 
recent  inquiries  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as  comparative 
philology  and  history,  have  conduced.  All  of  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans have  those  distinctive  tokens  which  forcibly  recall  their  neighbors 
dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  Bhering's  Straits.  They  have  the  four- 
cornered  head,  high  cheek-bones,  heavy  jaws,  large,  angular  eye-cavi- 
ties, and  a  retreating  forehead.  The  skulls  of  the  oldest  Peruvian 
Saves  exhibit  the  same  tokens  as  the  heads  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
'egon  and  California.  The  different  Ameiican  languages,  as  has 
been  already  proved  by  Gallatin*  in  his  minute  researches,  have  such 
an  identity  that  we  can,  however  varied  the  vocabulary,  at  once  reduce 
them  to  one  original  source.  In  fact,  all  researches  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  America  was  first  populated  lead  to  one  inevitable  conclusion. 
Since  the  earth  has  been  inhabited  these  rude  tribes  dwelt  in  their 
separate  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  This  rough  mass  has,  however, 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  been  separated  by  different  corporeal 
and  mental  formative  influences,  into  different  nations,  each  with  pecu- 
liar bodily  distinctions,  the  natural  consequence  of  higher  mental  in- 
fluences, and  numerous  languages,  have  been  developed;  yet  all  of 
these  distinctions,  whether  of  body  or  language,  of  manner  or  custom, 
present  internal  evidence  of  an  original  unity.  This  unity  manifests 
Itself  in  their  genealogies,  the  oldest  historical  system  of  all  nations,  by 
which  the  identity  of  the  Turks,  Mongolians  and  Tunguese  is  clearly 
proved.  Among  these  Tartaric  hordes  we  find  absolutely  the  same 
relation  as  that  which  existed  among  the  German  nations.  The  Os- 
troeoths  and  Visigoths,  the  Westphalians,  the  northern  and  southern 
nations,  belonged  originally,  notwithstanding  their  different  destinies 
and  culture,  to  the  internal  being  of  one  and  the  same  German  race. 

TONOnSE. EASTERN  BARBARIANS. 

All  of  the  numerous  T4taric  hordes,  dwelling  about  the  northeast 
of  the  Central  Empire,  were  termed  by  the  civilized  natives  of  the 
south  *  Tonghu,*  eastern  red  men  or  savages,  from  which  appellation 
we  derive  our  word  7htnguse,\  which  has  been  subsequently  applied 

*  BoTj  in  den  BeUragen  lur  K«nntnis$  da  ruMsiwhen  Reiek»j  I.  379. 

t  ^Thk  ^  Bhajret  ul  Atrak,*  or  genealogical  tree  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,*  translated  by  OoloDel 
MtLBi,  London,  1838.    Tung  or  Tungua  is  here  rendered  aa  (S5)  *  a  Son  of  the  Turk.' 
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lo  an  extremely  limited  portion  of  the  entire  race.  Among  diese 
Mongolian  nations  many  centuries  before  Zanghis  Kban,  (Tschinggs 
Chakan)  the  Mongolians  were  distinguished  by  the  differently  written 
name  of  Woo  or  Moo  and  divided  into  seven  hordes,  dwelling  in  diffe- 
rent places,  extending  from  the  Corean  peninsula  to  the  distant  North, 
over  the  river  Amo  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  i.  e.  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadir  or 
Bhering's  Straits.  The  nomadic  tribes  dwelling  more  directly  to  the 
North,  they  termed  Peti  or  Northern  Savages,  and  many  tribes  were 
reckoned  by  them  at  different  times  as  belonging  either  to  the  Tunguse 
or  Fed.  During  the  course  of  many  centuries  the  Chinese  acquired  a 
surprisingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  ex- 
tending as  their  records  in  Astronomy  and  Natural  History  prove,  to 
the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  even  to  the  Artie  Ocean.*  Among 
other  accounts  they  tell  us  of  a  land  very  far  from  the  Central  King- 
dom, whose  inhabitants,  termed  Kolihan  or  Chorrhan,  sent  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  ambassadors  to  the  court  at  Singan. 
This  land  lay  on  the  North  Sea,  and  still  further  to  the  north,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  sea,  the  days  were  so  long  and  the  nights  in  propor- 
tion so  short,  that  the  sun  set  and  rose  again  *  before  one  could  roast  a 
leg  of  mutton.'t 

The  Chinese  were  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  these  tribes, 
and  describe  them  to  us  as  resembling  the  Tsohuktschi  or  Koljuschens 
of  the  present  day,  and  other  tribes  of  North-E astern  Asia  and  North- 
western America.  They  had  neither  oxen,  sheep  nor  other  domestic 
animals,  but  there  were  tribes  among  them  who  employed  deer,  which 
were  there  very  numerous.  These  deer  of  which  they  speak,  were 
undoubtedly  rein-deer.  They  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  but  lived 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  on  the  root  of  a  certain  plant,  which 
grew  there  in  abundance.  Their  dwellings  were  constructed  of  twiffs 
and  wood,  their  clothes  were  made  of  furs  and  feathers.  They  laid 
their  dead  in  coffins,  which  they  placed  in  trees  in  the  mountains.  They 
were  ignorant  of  any  division  of  the  year  into  time.  The  Chinese  were 
also  as  well  acquainted  with  those  dwelling  more  directly  to  the  east 
as  with  those  inhabitants  of  the  north. 

The  limits  of  the  Chinese  empire,  extended  under  the  dynasty  of 
Tschen,  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  They 
knew  and  frequented  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  the  sake  of  trade.  The  natives  inhabiting  these  islands  sent 
on  their  part  messengers  to  the  court  with  presents  which  are  regis- 
tered in  die  Chinese  annals.  It  also  frequently  happened  that  China 
sent  a  portion  of  its  discontented  or  superfluous  populadon  to  these 
thinly  inhabited  islands,  as  well  as  to  Japan,  Lian  Kien  and  Formosa, 
of  which  we  have  accurate  historical  proofs.  The  tribe  of  the  Ainos 
or  Jebis,  extending  from  Japan  to  Kamschatka  over  the  Kurilean  and 
Alentian  or  Fox  Islands,  to  the  distant  north,  where  it  touched  upon 


*Gaubil:  Observations  MathematiqueB.    Paris:  1733.    IL  110. 

t  Mantuanlin  Book,  348,  fol.  6. 

t  KoUaatchi  or  Ko^uki,  signifles  the  peg  or  pin,  which  those  aavagea  wear  in  the  under  Up,  and 
from  which  Uie  name  is  derived.  They  were  subsequentlv  termed  by  the  Rnasians  who  poaacio  the 
land,  Oalloches,  from  the  French  word,  originally  merely  in  Jest.  In  the  coiirae  of  time,  this  name 
■upplaaled  tlie  earlier  term  Kotjaken,  so  thai  all  are  now  known  as  Kaloscben. 
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the  nearly  allied  Esquimaux,  must  naturally  have  astonished  the  occa- 
sional colonists  and  merchants  who  found  their  way  thither,  by  a  singu- 
lar distinctive  bodily  phenomenon,  namely,  an  exceeding  growth  of  hair 
on  their  bodies.  Such  was  the  case,  and  they  were  termed  Mau-schinf 
(or  according  to  the  Japanese  mode  of  pronouncing  Chinese  writing, 
Monn)  i.  e.,  hairy  people,  and  also  from  the  great  number  of  sea- 
crabs  £>und  in  their  region.*  Hi-ai,  (in  Japanese  Jeso)  i.  e.,  crab-bar- 
barians. And  as  these  barbarians  like  the  mhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Islands,  were  in  the  habit  of  tattooing  figures  upon  their  skin,  they  were 
also  termed  by  the  Chinese  wen-schin  or  painted  people.  In  the  course 
of  time,  other  names  were  also  added,  but  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  part  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  readily  recognises 
despite  the  varied  appellations,  the  same  race  of  men  in  the  Ainos, 
We  are  indebted  to  the  numerous  embassies  which  in  earlier  times, 
passed  between  China  and  Japan  for  the  greater  part  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  their  Year  Books,  relating  to  the  north  and  south 
easterly  islands  and  nations.  These  embassies  brought  back  with  them 
many  traditionary  accounts,  which  were  strongly  tinged  with  fable  and 
yet  not  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  For  instance,  when  they  speak  of  the 
land  of  Tschutschu  or  dwar&,  very  far  to  the  south  of  Japan,  whose  in- 
habitants, black,  naked  and  ugly,  kill  and  devour  all  strangers,  we  readily 
recognise  the  natives  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 

The  Ainos  were  first  described  in '  The  Book  of  Mountains  and  Seas,' 
written  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and  so  richly  adorned  with  won- 
derful legends,  under  the  name  of  '  Hairy  People.'  They  dwelt  ac- 
cording to  this  book  in  the  eastern  sea,  and  were  completely  overgrown 
with  hair.t  Some  of  these  people  came  A.  D.  659,  in  company  vnth  a 
Japanese  embassy  to  China ;  they  are  termed  in  the  year  book  of  Tang, 
'  Crab'harBarians,*i  after  which  the  note  follows.  *  They  had  long 
beards  and  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  Japan ;  they  laid  bows,  arrows 
and  deerskins,  as  presents  before  the  throne ;  these  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jeso,  whicn  island  not  long  before  had  been  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tributary  by  the  Japanese.'  The  report  of  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy in  their  domestic  returns  is,  however,  much  more  copious  and 
satisfactory.  The  queries  of  the  Heaven's  son  of  Tang,  and  the  re- 
plies of  the  Japanese  ambassador,  are  there  narrated  as  follows : 

The  Rclbr  op  Tano  :  *Doe8  ibe  Heavenly  Xutocrat  find  himself  in  constant  tranqniUityr 

Thk  Ambassador  :  *  Heaven  and  earth  unite  their  gifts  and  constant  tranquility  enaaee/ 

Tbk  Rdlkr  of  Tano  :  ^  Are  the  government  officers  well  appointed  "P 

Thk  Akbassador:  ^Tbey  have  the  grace  of  the  Heavenly  Ruler  and  are  well.' 

The  Ruler  of  Tano  :  *  Is  there  internal  peace  f* 

The  Ambassador  :  *■  The  government  harmonises  with  heaven  and  earth ;  the  people  have  no  care.' 

T^E  Rclbr  op  Tano  :  ^  Where  lies  the  land  —  this  Jeso  V 

The  Ambassador:  *To  the  north-east.* 

The  Ruler  op  Tano  :  *  How  many  divisions  has  it  T* 

The  Ambassador  :  *  Three :  the  most  distant  we  call  Tagraru^  the  next  Ara  and  the  nearest  Niki. 
To  the  last  belong  these  men,  here  before  us.  They  appear  yearly  with  their  tribute  at  the  court  of 
our  king.* 


*  Description  of  the  Kurilean  and  Alentic  Islands.  Translated  from  the  Ruasian.  Ulm :  179S. 
f.16. 

t  Schan-hai-king,  quoted  in  the  *  Histoire  des  trois  Royaumes,  traduite  par  Tltsingh.  Klaproth  has 
aocordiiigtohiBcustom,paaeedoff  the  translation  as  his  own.    Paris:  1833.    218. 

X  Tfemg-echu  or  Year  Books  of  TAng.  Book  320.  p.  18.  v.  Mantuanlin  Book  336.  p.  33.  ▼.  where 
the  report  as  usual  is  given.  Tltsingh.  Annales  des  Empereurs  du  Japon.  Paris :  1834.  SSL  TUt 
li  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Year  Books. 
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Tbb  Rulbr  or  Taxo :  'Does  this  laad  prodaoe  oomf 

Thb  Ambassador:  *No;  its  inhabitants  lire  on  flesh.' 

Thb  Rolbr  op  Taxo  :  '  Have  they  houses f 

Tbb  Ambassador  :  *  *  No ;  they  Utc  in  the  monntains,  under  the  tnuitLs  of  trees.' 

Since  this  time  in  the  seventh  century,  many  wars  have  been  under- 
taken  against  these  northern  border  barbarians,  (Grangbarbai*en)  by 
their  more  civilized  neighbors,  and  generally  with  success.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  Jeso,  always  rose  again  after  a  short  time,  drove  forth  the 
Japanese  invaders  from  the  land,  and  gave  themselves  up  again  to  their 
wild  original  freedom,  like  their  ancestors  on  the  neighboring  island. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  Japanese  govern  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  Jeso,  i.  e.,  the  gold  district  of  this  remarkably  rich  island,  readily 
leads  to  an  acquaintance  with  Kamtschatka,  which  latter  was  also  de- 
scribed about  the  same  period  in  the  following  manner. 

KAMT8CHATKA  IN  THE  TIME  OP  TANG. 

tLiEU  KUEi  or  Huig-goci,  as  the  Kamtschadales  of  the  present  day 
term  their  fellow  countrymen  dwelling  on  the  Penschinischen  Bay,  is 
situated,  according  to  the  Chinese '  Year  Books,'  fifteen  thousand  Chinese 
miles  distant  from  the  capital,  which  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Ihan,in  the  times  of  Tang,  gives  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  one  of  our  grades.}  Now,  Sinjan,  the 
capital  of  China  during  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  lies  in  the  district  Schensi, 
thirty-four  degrees,  fifteen  minutes  thirty-four  seconds  north  latitude, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  degrees,  thirty-four  minutes  east  longitude, 
from  Paris.  Peter  and  PauFs  Haven  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
Preuss,  lies  fifly-three  degrees  fifty-nine  seconds  north  latitude,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifly-three  degrees  nineteen  minutes  and  fifty-six  se- 
conds east  longitude,  from  Paris.  Differences  which  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  '  Year  Books'  establish  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  over  the  identity  of  Kamtschatka  with  Lieu  Kuei,  for 
it  is  certainly  satisfactory  if  estimates  of  such  great  distances,  drawn  in 
all  probability  from  the  accounts  of  half  savage  sailore,  or  quite  savage 
natives,  should  agree  within  two  or  three  grades  with  accurate  astrono- 
mic results. 

*  This  land  lies  exactly  north-east  from  the  Black  River,  or  Black 
Dragon  River  and  the  Moko,  and  the  voyage  thither  requires  fifteen 
days,  which  is  the  time  in  which  the  Moko  generally  effect  it.' 

The  Moko  here  alluded  to,  are  beyond  doubt  the  Mongolians,  who 
governed  in  earlier  ages,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Tang  as  far  south  as 
Chrea  ;  and  in  the  north  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  Amur,  the  western 
limits  of  this  people  are  unknown.     In  the  East,  they  dwelt  as  our 

*  NippOHKif  i.  e.1  Japanese  Year  Books  from  661  until  006,  according  to  Chr.  6.,  which  were  col- 
lected in  the  year  790.  Ther  einbraoe  thirtr  volumes  8to.  The  portions  translated  by  UorrMAM  are 
tu  be  found  in  volume  S6,  nine  of  Sikbold's  Japanese  Archives,  viii.  130. 

t  Stbllkr's  description  of  Kamtschatka.  Leipsig :  1734.  3.  All  that  occurs  between  quotation 
marlu  has  been  literBily  translated  fh>m  the  Year  Books  of  Tang  ( Ta^^g^9ckn,  Book  2S0.  p.  19.  t.) 
The  part  not  thus  marked  is  drawn  principally  from  Stellkr^  and  added  fvr  ezplanation.  The  ar- 
ticle of  M^Mtuanlin  (Book  347.  p.  50  mar  be  compared  with  the  Year  Books  of  Tuig.  The  article 
is  indeed  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Tangtckuy  but  is  much  better  arranged,  and  oontaixis  many 
original  incidents,  on  which  account  I  have  fully  availed  myself  of  it  The  compiler  of  Encydo- 
pedla  of  Kan^  (Juen-kien-kui-han)  satisfied  himself  (Book  341.  p.  10,)  aa  he  ft«quently  did  With 
merely  transcribing  (Vom  BfantuanUn. 

X  The  CMnese  grades  are  rather  smaller  than  our  geognphicaL 
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chronicle  expressly  remarks,  as  far  as  to  the  ocean,  L  e.,  the  Pacific,  6*001 
whence  they  could  easily  pass  to  the  islands  and  the  American  continent 
That  this  was  in  reality  effected,  is  evident  from  the  external  appear- 
ance as  well  as  the  affinity  between  the  Mongolian  language  and  that 
of  the  American  Indians.  The  distance  from  Ochotok  to  the  opposite 
peninsula,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fiily  German  miles,  and  in  fact  the 
natives  generally  require  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  to  make  the  voyage. 

*  Lieu-kuei  lies  to  the  north  of  the  North  Sea,  by  which  it  is  on  three 
sides  surrounded.  To  the  north,  this  peninsula  touches  upon  the  land 
of  Jetschay*  or  Tschuktschi ;  but  the  exact  limits  are  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  it  requires  an  entire  month  to  make  the  journey  from  Kamts- 
chatka  to  Jetschay,  beyond  this  the  land  is  unexplored,  and  no  mission 
has  as  yet  come  from  thence  to  the  Central  Kingdom.  Here  are  nei- 
ther fortified  places  or  towns,  the  people  dwell  in  different  places  on  the 
sea  islands  and  along  the  shore,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they 
live  by  catching  and  salting  fish.' 

Steller,  also  assures  us  that  the  dwellings  of  the  Itolmen,  i.  e.,  the 
native  Kamtschadales,  are  always  situated  on  rivers,  bays  or  the  mouths 
of  the  lesser  streams,  and  especially  in  those  locations  surrounded  by 
woods.  Fish  in  incredible  quantities  and  great  variety  are  there  fi^und, 
serving  during  the  long  winters  as  provender  for  both  men  and  cattle. 
These  they  prepare  in  many  ways,  but  principally  by  salting.  Those 
living  still  more  to  the  north,  subsist  almost  entirely  on  fish,  from  which 
they  receive  the  name  Eskimantik  or  Eskims,  i.  e.,  *  Rawfish eating.' 

*  They  dwell  in  caves  generally  dug  tolerably  deep  in  the  earth, 
around  which  they  lay  thick,  unhewn  planks.' 

This  is  applicable  only  to  their  winter  dwellings,  their  summer  habi- 
tations are  built  high  in  the  air  on  posts  like  our  dove  cotes.  The 
Italmen  dig  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  form 
of  a  brick,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  number  of  their  family  may 
require.  The  excavated  earth  they  pile  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  around  the  pit  thus  formed^  and  then  roof  it  with  pieces  of  bark 
or  willow  sticks,  five  or  six  feet  long,  which  they  stick  deep  within  the 
pit,  into  the  earth, so  that  the  tops  are  all  equally  high;  between  these 
sticks  and  the  earth  they  generally  lay  dry  straw,  so  that  none  of  the 
earth  may  fall  through,  nor  any  of  the  articles  in  the  dwelling  become 
rusty  or  mouldy  by  direct  contact  with  it ;  then  they  leave  a  shelf  of 
earth  around,  about  a  foot  broad  and  lay  great  beams  thereon  in  squares, 
which  they  support  on  the  outside  with  planks  and  sticks  stuck  into  the 
earth,  so  that  they  may  not  externally  give  way.  Then  they  place  over 
them  four  posts  cut  in  the  form  of  forks,  as  high  as  they  wish  to  have 
the  lodging  in  the  middle. 

Over  these  they  lay  again  crosswise  four  beams,  and  fasten  them  with 
thongs  to  the  posts,  upon  which  they  lay  on  every  side  the  rafters.  Be- 
tween these  rafters  they  lay  thin  sticks,  and  across  these,  small  pieces 
of  wood,  quite  close  together ;  this  entire  wooden  roof  they  cover  to 

*  In  Tannctau  an  error  of  traiucription  occurs.  Instead  of  Pe-hai  North  Sea,  we  hare  Sebao-bal, 
little  lea.  The  correct  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  Encyclopndias  already  quoted.  Jetschaykno 
a  kingdom,  here  an  excellent  country,  the  Jetschay,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  EncyclopsNlias.  The 
arrogant  CbineK  Iotc  to  write  the  names  of  foreigners  with  names  which  indicate  scorn  and  oon* 
tempt  Lieu-kuei  for  example,  signifles  *The  devil  who  runs  through,'  and  Jetschay,  *  The  deril^ 
oompanlon.* 
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ike  depth  of  six  inches  with  straw,  shake  over  it  the  remnant  of  the 
excavated  earth,  and  tread  it  down  firm ;  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
they  make  the  hearth  between  four  thin  posts,  of  these  posts,  two  from 
the  entrance  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  chimney ;  opposite  the  fire- 
place, they  dig  out  an  air  passage  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long  accord- 
mg  to  the  size  of  the  house,  which  passess  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
dwelling  itself;  this  passage  is  closed  except  while  they  are  making 
a  fire ;  to  facilitate  the  free  admission  of  air,  they  build  the  roof  of  the 
air  passage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wind  continually  strikes  against 
it,  and  is  drawn  in.  If  any  one  would  enter  he  must  naturally  descend 
the  door  chimney,  which  is  done  either  by  means  of  a  ladder  or  the 
notched  trunk  of  a  tree ;  this  smoky  atmosphere  is  extremely  oppres- 
sive to  an  European  though  the  natives  support  it  without  inconve- 
nience ;  the  little  children  generally  creep  through  the  draft,  which  also 
serves  as  a  repository  for  cooking  utensils ;  in  the  interior  cubes  of 
wood  are  placed,  which  indicate  the  divisions  of  the  separate  sleeping 
places. 

'  The  climate,  owing  to  fogs  and  heavy  snows  is  very  severe.  The 
natives  are  all  clothed  in  furs,  which  they  obtain  in  hunting ;  they  also 
prepare  from  dogs'  hair  and  different  species  of  grass,  a  sort  of  cloth ;  in 
winter,  they  wear  the  skins  of  swine  and  reindeer ;  in  summer,  those 
of  fish ;  they  have  a  great  number  of  dogs.' 

We  know  that  the  climate  of  Kamtschatka  presents  remarkable  dif- 
ferences. Districts  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  have 
at  the  same  season  a  remarkably  different  climate.  The  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  damper,  darker,  and  more  exposed  to  the  terrible 
storm  winds  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  sea ;  but  the  further  north 
we  ascend  on  the  Pensinischeu  Bay,  so  much  the  milder  are  the  winds 
in  winter,  and  so  much  the  less  rain  falls  in  summer.  In  no  land  are 
the  fogs  so  frequent  and  so  thick  as  in  Kamtschatka,  nor  is  any  country 
known  where  deeper  snows  fall  than  between  the  fifty-first  and  fifty- 
fourth  degrees  of  the  Peninsula.  The  natives,  therefore,  naturally  re- 
quire the  heavy  sea-dog  and  rein-deer  fur-clothing,  spoken  of  in  the 
Chinese  chronicle.  The  women  prepare  from  dried  nettles  and  other 
jrrasses,  a  sort  of  linen  which  serves  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Rein- 
deer, black  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and  other  animals,  are  feund  here  in 
abundance,  and  are  caught  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  methods,  which 
the  Chinese  have  also  described.  Dogs  are  their  only  tame  animals 
which  they  use  instead  of  horses,  to  draw  their  sledges.  It  is  an  error 
of  the  Chinese  writers,  when  he  speaks  of  swine  ;  they  would  indeed 
succeed  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  time  of  Steller  were  there  as  yet 
unknown.  Even  at  the  present  day,  several  of  the  north-easterly 
Mantchon  tribes  still  clothe  themselves  in  fish-skins,  for  which  reason 
they  are  termed  by  the  Chinese,  Jupi  or  Ftsh-skines,  These,  like  the 
Chadschenf  belong  to  the  Alenten. 

*  The  people  have  no  regular  constitution ;  they  know  nothing  of 
officers  and  laws ;  is  there  a  robber  in  the  land,  all  of  the  inhabitants 
assemble  together  to  judge  him.  They  know  nothing  of  the  divisions 
and  course  of  the  four  seasons.  Their  bows  are  about  four  feet  long, 
and  their  arrows  are  like  those  of  the  Middle  Kingdom ;  they  prepare 
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from  bones  and  stones,  a  sort  of  musical  instrument ;  they  love  singing 
and  dancing ;  they  place  their  dead  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and 
mourn  for  them  three  years  without  wearing  any  mourning  clothes.  In 
the  year  640,  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Heaven's  Son  of  Tang, 
came  the  first  and  last  tribute,  bringing  embassy  from  the  land  of  Lieu> 
kuei,  to  the  Middle  Kingdom.' 

Before  the  conquest  of  their  land  by  the  Russians,  the  Kamtschadales 
lived  in  a  sort  of  community,  such  as  is  generally  found  among  all  primi- 
tive tribes,  for  example,  the  early  Germans.  Every  one  revenged  his 
own  wrongs  with  the  readiest  weapons,  such  as  bows,  arrows  and  bone 
speai^s ;  in  war  they  chose  a  leader  whose  authority  ceased  with  it ;  in 
case  of  theft  where  the  offender  was  unknown,  the  elders  called  the 
people  together  and  admonished  them  to  give  him  up.  When  this 
proved  unsuccessful,  death  and  destruction  were  generally  invoked 
upon  his  head,  by  means  of  their  Schamanic  sorcery.  They  divide  the 
entire  solar  year  into  summer  and  winter,  but  are  ignorant  of  any  divi- 
sion of  time  into  days  and  weeks,  and  few  are  able  to  count  above  forty ; 
they  pass  the  time  principally  in  dancing,  singine  and  relating  tales  and 
legends ;  their  songs  and  melodies,  several  of  which  are  given  in  Steller, 
are  remarkably  soft  and  agreeable.  *  When  I  compare,'  says  this  ex- 
cellent writer,  *  the  songs  of  the  great  Orlando  Losso,  with  which  the- 
king  of  France  was  so  much  delighted  after  the  Parisian  bloody  mar- 
riage, with  these  airs  of  the  ItHlmen,  I  am  compelled  as  far  nB  the  agree- 
ableness  thereof  (Annehmlichkeit)  is  concerned,  to  give  the  latter  the 
preference.'  The  Chinese  account,  as  to  the  three  years  of  mourning 
IS  groundless  at  least,  when  the  Russians  first  discovered  Kamtschatka, 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  The  sick  were  thrown  when  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery  to  the  dogs,  even  while  yet  alive,  and  any  thing  like 
mourning  or  lamenting  from  their  surviving  relatives  was  seldom  even 
thought  of.  It  is,  however,  possible,  if  not  probable ,  that  since  the  seventh 
century,  the  manners  of  the  Kamtschadales,  have  much  changed  or 
deteriorated. 

The  situation  of  the  Wen-schin,  or  '  Painted  People,'  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  account  regarding  their  distance  from  Japan,  must  be  sought 
for  to  the  east  of  Kamtschatka,  and  within  the  Atlantic  group  of  islands. 
*  The  land  of  Wen-schin,*  says  the  year-book  of  the  southei*n  •  dynasty, 
'  is  situated  about  seven  thousand  Chinese  miles,  or  twenty  of  our  geo- 
graphical grades,  to  the  north-east  of  Japan ;'  a  direction  and  distance 
which  places  us  in  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian,  or  Fox  group  of  islands. 
It  is  not  readily  intelligible  how  Deguignes  could  seek  and  find  these 
painted  people  on  the  island  of  JesoJf 

The  bodies  of  these  people  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  figures  of 
animals,  and  the  like.  On  the  forehead  they  have  three  lines;  the 
great  and  straight  indicate  the  nobles,  the  small  and  crooked  the  com- 
mon people. 

The  Aleuten,  or  Fox-Islanders,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,. 

*  Nadibb,  t.  e^  Hiitory  of  the  Boathern  Dynasties,  book  70,  p.  5.  The  Mme  article  is  to  be  TooaA 
tn  Leanff-Bchu,  t. «.,  in  the  yeaMxMk  of  Leaog,  book  54,  p.  19 ;  and  by  Mantuahlin,  book  3S7,  p.  9. 

t  llKKoiRBt  de  l^Academie  dee  Iiucrtptions,  et  Belles  Lettrea,  xxrlit,  506.  Thla  is  not  the  calf 
efior  which  thla  writer,  lo  exoeHeot  in  other  reapects,  has  made  in  this  treatise. 
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not  only  cat»  as  is  well  known,  a  variety  of  figures  upon  their  body,  but 
also  bored  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  through  which  they  stuck 
a  pin,  upon  which  they  bore  on  festive  occasions  glass  beads:  the 
women  for  a  similar  purpose  bored  the  ear.  Moreover,  they  made  in 
the  underlip  cuts,  in  which  they  bore  needles  of  stone  or  bone,  which 
were  about  two  inches  long. 

TAHAN-ALIASKA. 

During  the  dynasty  of  Leang,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
(A.  D.,)  the  Chinese  heard  of  a  land  situated  ^ye  thousand  of  their 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Painted  People,  who  dwelt  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  named  it  Tahan,  or  Great  China.  The  direction  and  dis- 
tance indicated  the  great  peninsula  Aliaska.  They  probably  named  it 
Cheat  China,  from  their  having  heard  of  the  continent  which  extends 
beyond.  It  was  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  (according  to  the  legend,) 
that  the  Irish,  who  in  earlier  ages  ( long  before  the  time  of  Columbus) 
were  cast  away  on  the  American  shores,  named  the  country  *  '  Great 
Ireland.'  They  report  that  the  newly-discovered  nation  altogether  re- 
sembled the  Painted  People,  but  spoke  an  entirely  different  language. 
The  Tahan  bore  no  weapons,  and  knew  nothing  of  war  and  strife.t 

Beyond  Aliaska  the  Chinese  discovered,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  land  which  Deguignes  in  fact  afterward  sought  for  on  the  north 
west  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  conjecture  of  that  keen- 
witted scholar  was  a  point  afterward  fully  established,  and  we  are  even 
now  enabled  to  determine  those  parts  of  America  described  by  the 
Chinese.  The  zealous  inquiries  relating  to  a  state  of  civilization  long 
passed  away,  and  to  such  of  its  remains  as  yet  exist  in  the  New  World, 
have  led  in  our  days  to  results  of  which  the  inquirer  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  had  no  intimation.  We  will  now  give  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Chinese  report,  and  afierward  an  explanation. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    FUSANO.     OK    MEXICO. 

During  the  reign  of  the  dynasty  Tei,  in  the  first  year  of  the  year- 
naming  X  *  Everlasting  Origin,'  (Anno  Domini  499,)  came  a  Bhuddist 
priest  from  this  kindom,  who  bore  the  cloister  name  of  Hoei-schin, 
i,  e.f  Universal  Compassion,  ( Allgemeines  Mitloiden :  according  to  King- 
tschu  it  signifies  'an  old  name,|n  to  the  present  district  of  Hukuang, 
and  those  surrounding  it,  who  narrated  that '  Fusang  is  about  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Tahan,  and  east 
of  the  middle  kingdom.  Many  Fusang-trees  grow  there,  whose  leaves 
resemble  the  Dryanda  Cordifolia ;  §  the  sprouts,  on  the  contrary,  re- 


*  MiJMOHBNBR  Gel.  Anzoigen,  viii^  636.    This  must  have  been  Ibe  land  extending  flrom  the  two 
Cbrolinas  to  the  soothern  point  of  Florida. 
t  LKANoacHii  and  Mantnanlin,  a,  a,  o. 

X  JARaKBBKNKNNUNO. 

I  KiNo-TscHKu  is  the  sixth  of  the  nine  provinces  which  are  described  in  the  tax-roll  of  Jn,  (which 
contains  the  sixth  of  the  included  divisions  of  the  Annal-booli.)  It  extended  ft-om  the  north  side 
of  the  hiO  Hoi^.  Compare  IIonoinota,  the  celebrated  expounder  of  King  in  the  times  of  Tako, 
with  the  already  mentioned  extracts  (W>m  the  annual-book. 

I  In  the  Leang-schn  we  And  an  error  in  the  writing,  (a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese  tran- 
scriptions.) Instead  of  the  character  To(«o  (4,^233  Has)  we  have  Tako,  (11,444  B.)  which  signifles 
€»fperi  and  accoixling  to  which  we  must  read :  *  Their  leaves  resemble  copper,*  which  is  evid^iUy  an 
error. 
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semble  those  of  the  bamboo-tree,*  and  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  The  fruit  is  like  a  pear  in  fbrnii  but  is  red.  From  the  bark 
they  prepare  a  sort  of  linen,  which  they  use  for  clothing,  and  also  a  sort 
of  ornamented  stuff.t  The  houses  are  built  of  wooden  beams ;  fortified 
and  walled  places  are  there  unknown. 

THEIR    WRITING    AND    CIVIL     REGULATIONS. 

They  have  written  characters  in  this  land,  and  prepare  paper  from 
the  bark  of  the  Fusang.  The  people  have  no  weapons,  and  make  no 
wars,  but  in  the  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  they  have  a  northern 
and  a  southern  prison.  Trifling  offenders  were  lodged  in  the  southern, 
but  those  confined  for  greater  offences  in  the  northern ;  so  that  those 
who  were  about  to  receive  grace  could  be  placed  in  the  southern 
prison,  and  those  to  the  contrary  in  the  northern.  Those  men  and 
women  who  were  imprisoned  for  life  were  allowed  to  marry.  The 
boys  resulting  from  these  marriages  were  at  the  age  of  eight  years  sold 
for  slaves ;  the  girls  not  until  their  ninth  year.  If  a  man  of  any  note 
was  found  guilty  of  crimes,  an  assembly  was  held :  it  must  be  in  an 
excavated  place,  (Grube.)  There  they  strewed  ashes  over  him,  and 
bade  him  farewell,  as  if  he  were  dying.  If  the  offender  were  one  of 
a  lower  class,  he  alone  was  punished ;  but  when  of  rank,  the  degrada- 
tion was  extended  to  his  children  and  grand-children.  With  those  of 
the  highest  rank  it  attained  to  the  seventh  generation. 

THE    KINGDOM    AND    THE    NOBLES. 

The  name  of  the  king  is  pronounced  Ichu  The  nobles  of  the  first 
class  are  termed  Tuilu ;  of  the  second  Little  Tuilu ;  and  of  the  third, 
Na-to-scha.  When  the  prince  goes  forth  he  is  accompanied  by  horns 
and  trumpets.  The  color  of  his  clothes  changes  with  the  different 
years.  In  the  two  first  of  the  ten-year  cyclus  they  are  blue ;  in  the 
two  next  red ;  in  the  two  following  yellow ;  in  the  two  next  red ;  and 
in  the  last  two  black. 


MANNERS      AND      CUSTOMS 


The  horns  of  the  oxen  are  so  large  that  they  contain  ten  bushels, 
(Schaefiel.)  They  use  them  to  hold  all  manner  of  things.  Horses, 
oxen  and  stags,  are  harnessed  to  their  wagons.  Stags  are  used  here 
as  cattle  are  used  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  from  the  milk  of  the 
hind  they  make  butter.  The  red  pears  of  the  Fusang  tree  keep  good 
throughout  the  year.  Moreover,  they  have  apples  and  reeds ;  from  the 
latter  they  prepare  mats.  No  iron  is  found  in  this  loTid,  but  cojfper,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  prized,  and  do  not  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  market. 

Marriage  is  determined  upon  in  the  following  manner.     The  suitor 

*  Tbis  Ii  alao  the  case  in  China  with  the  bamboo  sproutu,  on  which  account  they  are  teimed  S'an, 
(7,449  B.)  I.  e^  the  bods  of  the  flret  ton  days,  since  they  only  keep  for  that  time. 

t  Tbb  year-books  of  Leang  have  a  yariation;  instead  of  the  character  Kin,  (11,482  B.)  *  em- 
broidered stufi;*  (meaning,  of  course,  embroidered  or  onuunenled  stuff  In  general,)  we  have  Bhsii, 
which  lignifles  »flne  sllk.^ 
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builds  himself  a  hut  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  the  one  longed 
for  dwells,  and  waters  and  cleans  the  ground  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. When  a  year  has  passed  by,  if  the  maiden  is  not  inclined  to  marry 
bim,  he  departs ;  should  she  be  willing,  it  is  completed.  When  the 
parents  die,  they  fast  seven  days.  For  the  death  of  the  paternal  or 
maternal  grandfather  they  lament  five  days ;  at  the  death  of  elder  or 
younger  sisters  or  brothers,  uncles  or  aunts,  throe  days.  They  then 
sit  from  morning  to  evening  before  an  image  of  the  ghost,  absorbed  in 
prayer,  but  wear  no  mourning  clothes.  When  the  King  dies,  the  son 
who  succeeds  him  does  not  busy  himself  for  three  years  with  state 
affairs. 

In  earlier  times  these  people  lived  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
Buddha.  But  it  happened  that  in  the  second  year  naming  *  Great 
Light,'  of  song,  (A.  ]  >.  458,)  that  five  beggar  monkn,  from  the  king- 
dom Ripiu,  went  to  this  land,  extended  over  it  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
and  with  it  his  holy  writings  and  images.  They  instructed  the  people 
in  the  principles  of  monastic  life,  and  so  changed  their  manners. 

^     AMAZONIA. 

The  same  Buddhist  monk  who  gives  this  account  of  the  land  Fusang, 
tells  us  of  a  country  of  women  ( Weiberreiche.)  '  This  land,'  he  writes, 
'  lies  about  a  thousand  Chinese  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Fu- 
sang, and  is  inhabited  by  white  people,  with  very  hairy  bodies.'*  The 
entire  story  is,  however,  intermixed  with  so  much  fabulous  matter,  that 
it  is  not  worth  translating.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  since 
the  earliest  times  every  civilized  race  who  have  left  us  written  records 
of  their  existence  speak  of  a  land  of  women,  which  was  always  placed 
farther  and  farther  to  the  northeast,  until  we  ultimately  find  it  placed 
in  America.  It  is  hardly  worth  remarking,  that  such  a  land  of  women 
could  never  have  existed.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  here  and  there, 
among  various  tribes,  the  women  may  have  had  separate  dwelling 
places;  perhaps  have  had  dwelling  places  apart  upon  an  island,  and 
only  held  from  time  to  time  intercourse  with  the  men.  The  Arabs,  par- 
ticularly Edrisi,  speak  of  such  an  arrangement,!  but  thought  that  this 
land  of  women  lay  in  an  altogether  difierent  direction.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  of  the  east  and  northeastern  parts 
of  the  world  extended  only  to  Japan  and  the  eastern  shores  of  China. 
'  To  the  eastward  of  Japan,'  asserts  Abulfeda  distinctly, '  the  earth  is 
uninhabited.' 

XOPHENX-BSLOOCHISTAK. 

The  land  west  of  the  Indus,  known  to  us  at  the  present  day  under 
the  names  of  Avghaunistan  and  Beloochistan,  was  converted,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  Indian  reformer  Buddha,  to  his  doctrine,  which 
spread  the  system  of  castes,  and  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  love. 

It  bears  in  the  reports  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists  the  name  Kipm, 

*  The  reports  are  given  tn  the  Kan-oe,  book  79,  p.  5 ;  Leang-echu,  book  54,  p.  48 ;  and  (hm  tlieie 
much  more  correctly  in  the  ei|cyclopiD<Ua  of  Mahtvajiuii,  book  3S7,  a.  A. 
t  Edrisi  II.,  433,  ed.  Jaubkrt. 
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which  appears  in  the  different  forms  of  Kopben,  Kophes  and  Ko- 
phante,  in  the  description  of  rivers  and  cities  in  Gedrosia  and  Aracho- 
sia,  by  several  of  the  older  writers.*  Here  the  third  leader  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  king's  son  of  Kapilapura  had  chosen  his  seat.t  They 
flourished  here  in  great  power,  as  their  numerous  monuments  and  ruins 
indicate,  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  when  the  fanatic  Mos- 
lem promulgated  the  doctrines  of  their  own  prophet,  with  fire  and 
sworcL  To  this  holy  city  came  many  of  the  monks  of  Middle  Asia  and 
China,  and  from  Kophene  again  the  religion  extended  itself  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  even  to  North  America  and  Mexico. 

How  these  lands  were  named  by  their  inhabitants  we  know  not,  as 
seems  indeed  to  be  generally  the  case  with  most  new  discoveries  of 
this  nature.  We  know  only  that  they  received  the  name  Fusang,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  tree  common  to  the  country  with  Eastern  Asia  ;| 
or  it  would  more  probably  appear  that  of  an  Asiatic  tree,  resembling 
it  in  one  or  more  particulars ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  usual 
circumstance  to  name  a  newly-discovered  land  after  some  striking  pe- 
culiarity. The  Normans,  who  landed  in  America  five  hundred  years 
after  these  Buddhist  priests,  named  it  in  a  similar  manner  Winaland, 
from  the  number  of  wild  grapes  growing  there.  On  account  of  the 
great  distance  of  the  land  Fusang,  no  missionaries  went  there  after- 
ward. And  yet  the  remembrance  of  this  land,  so  fraught  with  wonders, 
has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  memories  of  Chinese  and  Buddhist 
inquirers  into  the  wonders  of  the  olden  time.  Many  of  them  have  fre- 
quently mentioned  it  in  their  works,  and  have  even  drawn  maps  of  it,§ 
and  taken  the  pains  in  their  thoughtless,  unreflecting  manner,  to  collect 
together  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  here  given.  Also  at  a  later 
period,  their  mythical  geographers  and  poets  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  the  West  with  the 
land  of^  Frester  John,||  spun  it  out  into  all  manner  of  strange  tales. 
But  these  beautiful  and  romantic  fantasies  over  the  land  and  the  tree 
Fusang  can  have  no  more  weight  with  the  impartial  seeker  into  the 
truth  of  historical  tradition  than  the  legends  of  Alexander  and  Charle- 
magne^ with  the  student  of  Arrian  and  Eginhard. 

The  distance  of  the  land  from  Tahan  or  Alaska,  which  extends  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  before  given  from  the  fifty-seventh  to  the  fifty- 
eighth  deeree,  leads  us  necessarily  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Mexico 
and  the  vicinity  of  San  Bias.  Not  less  decisively  do  the  Buddhist 
Chinese  reports  indicate  this  part  of  the  world.  But  before  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  these  latter  accounts  of  the  Aztecs,  a  difficulty  must 


*  Mannbrt,  Geoffraphle  der  Griechen  und  Rombk  Vm  Abthbiluko  II^  10, 90, 53  und  55. 

t  ViDB  History  of  Buddhism,  which  bean  the  title  TschI Jue  la,  t.  e.,  the  Indian  Guide  IlL,  5,  r. 

i  Lour  BIRO,  Flora  CochinchinenBlB.    Berotlnl,  1793,  il.,  510. 

}  Fa-kiai-noan-litu,  i.  f^  more  certain  tables  of  religion,  t.,  22. 

I  VtDB  Relation  du  Mon^olt  on  Tutarea,  bv  the  brother  Jbax  du  Plar  db  Carpir,  legat  du  aaiot 
■idge  apostolique,  elc^  during  the  years  1245-47,  given  in  the  notice  published  by  the  Soci6t6  de 
Geoeraphie  under  the  aboTe^mentioned  title ;  also  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mardbvillb,  TMsqaes 
de  Vitry,  the  works  of  Matthbw  op  Paris,  Joinvillb,  Marco  Polo,  and  more  particularly  the  old 
Iwend  of  Preatre  Jehan,  reprinted  in  M.  Le  Monde  Enchant^,  par  M.  Fbrdinamd  Dbnib,  Parts, 

1843,  p.  184.  VOTB    BT    TBB    TBAMSLATOIt 

^  VIDB  Titrpir's  Chronicle,  Wartor  and  the  Book  of  Legends,  by  O^Bullitar,  Paris,  1848; 
•too  Ring  AusAURDBR,  Wrbbr*8  Metrical  Romaaes.  Notb  bt  TmAvat.AtoB. 
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be  removed,  which  would  otherwise  annihilate  the  complete  mass  of 
proofs. 

THE     OLDEST      HISTORY      OP      MEXICO. 

The  information  given  by  our  Buddhist  travellers  goes  back  into 
time  long  anterior  to  the  most  remote  periods  alluded  to  in  the  waver- 
ing legends  of  the  Aztecs,  resting  upon  uncertain  interpretations  of 
hieroglyphics.  One  fact  is,  however,  deeply  rooted  in  this  trembling 
soil  of  Old  America :  the  races  of  barbarians  which  successively  fol- 
lowed each  other  from  the  North  to  the  South  always  murdered, 
hunted  down  and  subdued  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  formed  in  the 
course  of  time  a  new  social  and  political  life  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
system,  to  be  again  destroyed  ana  renewed  in  me  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies by  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians.  The  later  native  conquerors 
in  the  New  World  can  of  course  no  more  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
original  inhabitants  than  the  present  races  of  men  in  the  Old  World. 

THE   RDIN3   OP   MITLA  AND   PALENQDE. 

The  ruins  named  alter  the  adjacent  places  Mitla  and  Paleuque,  situ- 
ated in  the  province  Zzendales,  near  the  limits  of  the  municipality  of 
Ciudad  Real  and  Yucatan,  have  been  supposed  by  enthusiastic  judges 
to  possess  an  antiquity  anterior  by  thousands  of  years  to  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  Prejudiced  and  ignorant  visionaries  have  imagined  this  to 
be  the  home  of  all  spiritual  cultivation,  and  even  to  have  discovered 
here  traces  of  Buddhism.*  The  Tolteks,  a  word  signifying  architect, 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  one  of  their 
literary  productions,  known  as  '  The  Divine  Book,'  existed,  according 
to  an  unauthenticated  legend,  until  the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Aztecs,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  Anahuac,  or '  The  Land  near  the 
Water,'  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Second.!  The  savage  in- 
vaders at  first  evinced  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  religion  and  social 
institutions  of  the  conquered ;  but  feeling  ultimately  the  want  of  a  re- 
gular system  themselves,  they  erected  a  new  edifice  upon  the  old 
ruins.  This  may  prove  advantageous  in  a  subjective  as  well  as  a  ma- 
terial point  of  view,  since  we  can  thus  avail  ourselves  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aztecs,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  condition  of  the  earlier  races  who  inhabited 
this  land.|  The  most  learned  historian  of  New  Spain  has  already  re- 
cognized in  every  particular,  and  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  inquiries,  the  original  affinity  of  the  numerous  Mexican 
languages. 


*  <  jantiquitis  Mezicainety^  II.  73,  sad  Trans,  of  the  American  Antiq.  Boc.  H.  On  the  subject  of 
the  early  Mexicans  the  reader  may  consult  Pbbscott's  Mist  of  the  Conqoest  of  Mexico.  This  is  a 
work  as  much  dislingutshed  by  substantial  erudition  and  critical  tact  as  by  its  simple,  truly  histori- 
cal statements.  C  Bbenso  aus  gezelchnet  durch  grttndlldie  Gelehrsamkeit  und  kritiachen  Tact  wie 
dnrchelnfache  ilcht  geschichtUche  DarsteUung.*)  Our  shallow  pates,  who  cannot  even  yet  compre- 
hend that  the  Form  cultivates  and  perfects  the  soul  of  the  Material,  and  our  rUragraiing  party  men, 
who  regard  North- America  as  a  merely  industrial,  or  an  altogether  depraved  land,  could  nere  learn 
much,  if  the  truth  were  of  any  moment  to  them.  —  JfoU  to  ike  Munich  editicn  of  1845. 

t  *  Tbb  chronological  accounts  of  the  different  authors  contradict  each  other ;  those  of  the  teamed 
Cbvlgers  always  appear  to  be  the  most  correct.'    Priscott,  L  11. 

X  CLATioiRo^ToaiA  antica  del  Mesico,  L  153. 
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The  pyramidiosymbolic  form  of  many  of  the  Mexican  monuments 
appears  indeed  to  have  a  resemblance  with  the  religious  edifices  of 
the  Buddhists,  for  places  of  interment ;  but  neither  their  architecture 
nor  ornaments,  according  to  Castanada's  drawings  of  Mexican  antiqui- 
ties, indicate  any  East  Indian  symbol,  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit 
their  eight  rings  or  stories  as  such.  According  to  a  Buddhistic  legend, 
the  remains  of  Schakia  were  placed  in  eight  metallic  jars,  and  over 
these  as  many  temples  Sver6  erected.*  But  if  Buddhism  ever  flour- 
ished in  Central  America  it  certainly  was  not  the  pure  religion  of 
Schakia,  as  it  now  exists  in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
but  a  new  religion  built  upon  its  foundations.  For  the  missionaries  of 
Schakiamunis  were  in  a  manner  Jesuits,  who,  the  more  readily  to  at- 
tain their  aim,  either  based  their  doctrines  upon,  or  intermixed  them 
with  the  existing  manners  and  customs.  The  myth  of  the  birth  of  the 
terrible  Aztec  god  of  war  may  possibly  be  a  faded  remain  of  the  old 
Indian  religion.  Huitzilopotschli  was  bom  in  the  same  wonderful 
manner  as  Schakia  ;  his  mother  saw  a  ball  floating  in  the  air  (but  one 
of  shining  feathers),  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  became  pregnant,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  terrible  son,  who  came  into  the  world  with  a  spear  in 
his  right  hand,  a  shield  in  his  left,  and  a  waving  tuft  of  greent  reathers 
on  his  head.  Juan  de  Grijalva,  the  nephew  of  Velasquez,  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  many  instances  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
and  particularly  with  the  magnificent  buildings,  that  he  named  the 
peninsula  New-Spain  ;  which  term  has  since  been  extended  to  a  much 
greater  portion  ot  the  New  World.} 


FC8ANO,      AtAOUET.     AOAVA     ▲  M  E  R  I  C  A  K  A. 

We  know  that  the  flora  of  the  north-western  part  of  America  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  China,  Japan,  and  other  lands  of  eastern  Asia. 
We  may  also  assume  that  the  Fusang-tree  was  formerly  found  in  Ame- 
rica, and  afterward,  through  neglect,  became  extinct.  Tobacco  and 
Indian  com  seem  always  to  have  been  as  natural  to  China  as  to  the 
New  World.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the  traveller 
described  a  plant,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  which  supplies  as  many 
wants  of  the  natives  as  the  original  Fusang  in  eastern  Asia ;  I  mean 
the  Great  American  Aloe  (Agave  Americana),  called  by  the  Indians 
'  Maguey,'  which  rises  in  pyramidal  flower-tufts  above  the  circle  of 
dark  leaves,  and  which  is  so  remarkably  abundant  in  the  plains  of 
New-Spain.  From  the  crushed  leaves,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  firm 
paper  is  prepared.  Upon  such  paper  those  hieroglyphic  manuscripts 
alluded  to  by  the  Buddhist  missionary,  and  destroyed  by  the  fanatic 
Spaniards,  were  written.  From  the  sap  an  intoxicating  drink  is  pre- 
pared. The  large,  stifi*  leaves  serve  to  roof  their  low  huts,  ana  its 
fibres  supply  them  with  a  variety  of  thread  and  ropes.  From  the 
boiled  roots  they  prepare  an  agreeable  food,  and  the  thorns  serve  for 
pins  and  needles.  This  wonderful  plant  therefore  supplies  them  with 
food,  drink,  clothing  and  writing  materials;  being,  in  fact,  so  fully 

*  AiiATic  Reaearcheo,  XVI.  316. 

t  Clavigbbo,  IL  19.  X  PkmcotT)  L  143. 
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Batisfactory  to  every  want  of  the  Mexicans,  that  many  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  have  asserted  that  the 
Maguey  plant  must  be  exterminated  ere  the  sloth  and  idleness,  the 
two  great  impediments  which  must  ever  hinder  them  from  attaining  a 
higher  social  position,' can  be  checked. 

METALS     AMD     MONEY. 

The  use  of  iron,  now  found  so  plentifully  in  New-Spain,  was,  as  the 
Buddhist  correctly  remarked,  unknown  in  Mexico.  Copper  and  brass 
supplied  its  place,  as  was  indeed  the  case  at  an  early  period  in  other 
countries.  They  prepared,  however,  according  to  Antonio  de  Her- 
rera,  two  sorts  of  copper,  a  hard  and  a  soft ;  the  first  of  which  was 
used  to  manufacture  cutting  tools  and  agricultural  instruments,  and  the 
second  for  pots,  and  all  manner  of  household  implements.  They  un- 
derstood the  working  of  silver,  tin  and  lead  mines,  but  neither  the  sil- 
ver nor  gold  which  they  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  served  as  a  circulating  medium.  These 
metals  were  not  particularly  prized  in  that  land.  Pieces  of  tin  in  the 
form  of  a  common  hammer,  and  btmdles  of  cacao  containing  a  deter- 
mined number  of  seeds,  were  the  usual  money. 

LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  AZTECS. 

The  laws  of  the  Aztecs  were  very  strict,  yet  in  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  their  hieroglyphical  pictures,  yet  extant,  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  regulations  of  the  land  <  Fusang.'  There  existed,  however,  in 
the  days  of  Montezuma,  an  hereditary  nobility,  divided  into  several 
ranks,  of  which  authors  give  contradictory  statements.  Zurita  speaks 
of  four  orders  of  chiefs,  who  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  enjoyed  other  immunities.* 

Theur  method  of  marrying  resembled  that  practised  at  the  present 
day  in  Kamtschatka.  We  have  no  account  of  their  mourning  cere- 
monies, but  know  that  the  king  had  a  particular  palace,  in  which  he 
passed  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  nearest  relatives.!  On  the  festivals 
of  the  gods  they  sounded  horns  and  trumpets :  this  may  have  been 
done  by  the  companions  of  the  king  as  to  a  representative  of  the  god- 
head.]: The  Aztecs  reckoned  according  to  a  period  of  fifty-two  years, 
and  knew  very  exactly  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  eaith  about 
the  sun.  The  ten-year  cyclus  spoken  of  in  the  Chinese  report  may 
have  been  a  subdivision  of  the  Aztec  period,  or  have  even  been  used 
as  an  independent  period,  as  was  indeed  the  case  by  the  Chinese,  who 
term  their  notations  '  stems.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the 
Mongols  and  Mantchous  these  '  stems'  are  named  after  colors,  which 
perhaps  have  some  relation  to  the  several  colors  of  the  royal  clothing 
m  the  cyclus  of  Fusang,\\  These  Tartaric  tribes  term  the  first  two 
years  of  the  ten-year  cyclus  '  green  and  greenish ;'  the  two  next,  red 


*  PftBfCOTT,  i.,  18.  t  MlTH&IDATBfl,  ULf  33b 

1  Bebral  Di4X.  Hist  de  la  Conqulsta,  153, 153;  Prbicott  iU.,  87, 97. 
I  Gaubil,  Obaemtloiia  Matbematiques.    PariB,  173S,  il.,  135. 
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and  reddish ;  and  bo  in  continuation,  yellow  and  yeHowxsh,  white  and 
whitish,  and  finally  black  and  blackish.  It  appears,  however,  impossi- 
ble to  bring  this  cyclus  of  the  Aztecs  into  any  relation  with  those  of 
the  Asiatics,  who  universally  reckon  according  to  a  period  of  sixty 
years. 

DOMESTIC     A  N  I  IC  A  L  8  .  * 

The  Aztecs  had  no  beasts  of  draughts  or  burden.  Horses  were  not 
found  in  the  New  World.  The  report  of  the  Chinese  missionary  haa 
therefore  no  connexion  with  the  later  Mexican  reigns.  Two  varieties 
of  wild  oxen,  with  large  horns,  ranged  in  herds  on  the  plains  of  the 
Bio  del  Norte,*  which  might  have  been  tamed  by  the  earlier  inhabi- 
'tants,  and  used  as  domestic  animals.  Stags'  horns  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Mexican  buildings ;  and  Montezuma  showed  the  Spaniards, 
as  curiosities,  immensely  large  horns  of  this  description.  It  is  possible 
that  the  stags  formerly  ranged  from  New  Ca]i£)mia,  and  other  regions 
of  North  America,  where  they  are  yet  found  in  great  numbers,  to  the 
interior  of  Mexico.  To  a  native  of  China  it  must  have  seemed  re- 
markable, that  the  Mexicans  should  have  prepared  butter  from  hinds' 
milk,  since  such  a  thing  has  seldom  occurred,  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times,  in  China.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Tschusan  saw  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  milking  she-goats,  they  could  not  retain  their  gravity.  It  is 
indeed  possible  uat  the  Chinese  have  described  an  animal  similar  to 
the  horse  with  the  character  Ma,  or  horse :  changes  of  this  nature  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  In  such  a  manner  many  names  of  animals  in 
the  Old  World  have  been  applied  to  others  in  the  New  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.  The  eastern  limits  of  the  Asiatic  continent  are  also 
the  limits  of  the  native  land  of  the  horse,  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
first  taken  in  the  third  century  of  our  era  from  Korea  into  Japan.  But 
let  the  error  in  regard  to  the  American  horses  have  come  from  what 
source  it  will,  the  unprejudiced,  circumspect  inquirer,  will  not  be  de- 
termined on  account  of  it  to  declare  the  entire  report  relating  to  Fu- 
sang  Mexico  an  idle  tale.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  description  of  the 
^  western  coast  of  America  is  at  least  as  authentic  as  the  accQunt  of  the 

^.<    u  ^  v^       discovery  of  the  w^st^m  coast  of  America,  as  narrated  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas. 

•CHINESE    AND   JAPANESE    IN   KAMTSCHATKA.    AND    THE    HAWAIAN   GROUP.* 

A  NUMBER  of  facts,  taken  from  the  occurrences  of  later  times,  may 
be  alleged  to  support  the  theory  of  a  former  connection  of  China  and 
Japan  with  the  islands  which  lie  between  those  countries  and  America, 
and  also  with  the  western  coast  of  the  latter.  Even  if  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  (to  whom,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  compass,  such  an  en- 
terprise would  have  presented  no  difficulties)  have  never  at  any  time 
intentionally  undertaken  a  voyage  to  America,  it  has  nevertheless  hap- 
pened that  ships  from  Eastern  Asia,  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  those 
of  Russians  from  Ochotsk  and  Kamtscatka,t  have  been  cast  away  on 

*  Humboldt,  NeuhiBpanien,  ii.,  138. 

t  Ah  aooonnt  of  tt  RusbIad  shipf  cast  away  A.  D.  1761  on  the  coast  of  Oalifomia,  may  be  found  in 
the  tTBTela  of  sereral  Jesuit  minio&aries  in  America,  published  by  Muer,  Ntirmberg,  1785, 337. 
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tbe  islands  and  coasts  of  the  New  World.  The  earliest  Spanish  tra- 
vellers and  discoverers  heard  of  foreign  merchants  who  had  landed  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  even  assert  that  they  saw  frag- 
ments *  of  a  Chinese  vessel  This  much  we  know,  that  the  crew  of  a 
Japanese  junk  accidentally  discovered  a  great  continent  in  the  East,  re- 
mained there  over  winter,  and  safely  returned  home.  The  Japanese 
have  remarked  t  that  the  land  extended  farther  to  the  northwest  Thev 
may  have  wintered  in  Califi)niia  and  then  coasted  north  as  far  as  Ah- 
aska.  Another  Japanese  vessel  was  wrecked  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1832  on  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  concerning  which  the 
Ha  wain  Spectator  |  contains  the  following  observation :  '  This  Japanese 
vessel  had  nine  men  on  board,  who  were  bringing  fish  from  one  of  the 
southern  Chinese  islands  to  Jeddo.  A  storm  blew  them  out  into  the 
opdh  sea,  where  they  were  driven  about  between  ten  and  eleven  months, 
until  they  finally  landed  in  the  haven  Waiala,  in  the  island  Oahu.  The 
ship  was  wrecked,  but  the  men  were  brought  safely  to  Honolulah,  were 
they  remained  eighteen  months,  and  then  by  their  own  desire  were 
sent  to  Kamtschatika,  whence  they  hoped  to  steal  quietly  into  their  own 
country ;  for  the  barbarously  cruel  government  of  Japan,  mindful  of 
the  artifices  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  continually  fearing  some 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  neigboring  Russians,  have  forbidden  even  the 
return  of  their  own  ship-wrecked  countrymen.  As  the  natives  of 
Hawaii,'  so  continues  the  Spectator, '  saw  these  foreigners,  so  similar 
to  themselves  in  external  appearaoce,  and  in  many  manners  and  cus- 
toms, they  were  astonished,  and  declared  unanimously  '  There  is  no 
doubt  on  the  subject ;  we  came  from  Asia.' '  Another  example  of  a 
Japanese  vessel  in  America,  and  of  the  unreflecting  jealous  policy  of 
the  Dairi,  is  as  follows :  During  the  winter  of  1833-34  a  Japanese 
junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  the  numerous  crew,  weakened  by 
hunger,  were  murdered  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  two  per- 
sons. The  Hudson-Bay  Company  took  charge  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  and  sent  them  in  1834  to  England,  whence  they  were  forward- 
ed to  Macao. 1 1  This  was  considered  a  fortunate  event,  and  the  Eng- 
lish hoped  that  the  Japanese  government,  mindful  of  this  kind  treat- 
ment of  their  subjects,  would  show  themselves  grateful,  and  perhaps 
remove  the  restrictions  against  all  foreigners.  In  vain :  the  ship  that 
was  to  restore  to  the  Japanese  rulers  their  subjects,  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  their  kingdom,  (Kai'l  GUtzlaff 
was  on  board,)  was  received  with  a  salute  of  cannon  —  ballSf  and 
obliged  to  leave — with  unfulfilled  intentions,  the  shores  of  this  unhospita- 
ble  land.  All  of  these  facts  sufficiently  show  that  the  passage  of  Eas- 
tern Asiatics  to  the  western  islands  and  shores  of  America  is  in  the 
highest  degree  possible.     And  on  the  contrary,  it  is  also  possible  that 

*  ToKQUSMADA  Mon.  lod.  iil^  7;  Aoosta,  Hist  Nat.  Amer.  iii.,  12. 

t  KAKprsR  Geflchichte  Yon  Japan,  Lemgo,  1777,  i.,  82. 

t  Hawaian  Spectator,  L,  S96,  qaoted  in  Bklchsr's  Voyaoe  Round  the  World,  (very  interefltfag,) 
London,  1843, 1.,  304.  Jarvks'  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  London,  1843,  27.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  iBlandem,  several  sach  vessels  had  been  wrecked  upon  Hawaii  before  the  IflUuMl 
was  discovered  by  the  whites  or  Earopeans. 

I  Washihotom  Ikviho,  Rocky  Mountains,  U.,  240. 
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• 
4fae  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  in  their  weak  boats,  from  time  to  time 
accidentally  or  intentionally  may  have  landed  upon  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent <  It  is  wonderful,'  says  the  Jesuit  Hieronymus  d'Angelis,  the 
first  European  who  landed  in  Jeso,  (A.D.  1618,)  'how  bold  and  ex- 
perienced are  these  people  in  the  management  of  their  vessels.  In 
their  frail  boats  they  undertake  voyages  from  two  to  three  months'  dura- 
tion ;  and  however  often  they  may  meet  with  wreck,  still  there  are  ever 
new  adventurers  ready  to  tsJce  tlieir  place  and  run  the  same  risks. 

THE    FUTURB    OF     EASTERN     ASIA. 

The  pride  and  barbarism  of  the  numerous  countries  situated  on  the 
-coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
lying  between,  have  forbidden  hitherto  any  hope  of  a  relation,  com- 
mercial or  otherwise,  between  them  and  the  more  enlightened  \forld. 
Our  age,  however,  which  has  already  broken  through  so  many  obsta- 
cles, never  again  to  be  closed,  will  ultimately  break  the  chains  of  Eas- 
tern Asia,  and  give  to  the  immense  numbers  imprisoned  a  '  world- 
movement:'  {wut  betoegung,)  When  this  has  been  fully  accomplished, 
(the  beginning  has  already  taken  place,)  we  can  first  hope  for  a  regu- 
lar unbroken  union  between  the  eastern  and  western  world. 


REMEMBRANCa. 


ST     W.     m.     O  .     HOIlfBR. 


I. 


Within  a  sad,  deserted  house, 

I  passed  an  hour  of  gloom ; 
Behind  the  wainscot  crawled  the  mouse  — 

The  bat  was  in  the  room : 
What  heard  I  in  that  dreary  house  ? 
The  sweet,  low  spirit- voice  of  one 

Galled  early  to  the  tomb. 


II. 


That  Yoioe  was  thine,  my  daughter  dear! 

It  came  my  heart  to  thrill, 
And,  like  an  ocean -shell,  mine  ear 

Retains  the  music  still : 
She  said :  *  Be  joyous,  father  dear ! 
Unolouded  morn  will  break  at  last 

Upon  a  night  of  ill.' 

iir. 

And  I  win  rend  the  bonds  that  hold 

In  thrall  my  higher  powers, 
As  broke  the  mi^ty  man  of  old 

Green  withes,  like  chains  of  flowers ; 
Though  hearts  that  should  have  loved  are  oold. 
And  eyes  flash  scorn  that  should  have  beamed 

like  sunshine  after  showers. 
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All  flowers  of  fragrant  blowing, 

All  fmits  of  earth's  bestowing, 

Show  with  blaze  of  truth  most  glowing, 

*  God  is  love.' 

Even  storms  of  startling  thunder 
Clear  the  air  they  rend  asunder ; 
Earth,  refreshed,  declares  with  wonder, 

*  God  is  love.' 

All  wealth  of  heart-stored  treasure 
Show  with  what  o'er-rnnning  measure 

*  God  is  love :' 
All  care,  all  bitter  sighing, 

fiv'n  the  pang  of  loved  ones  dying, 
Prove  to  hearts  made  pure  with  trying, 

*  God  is  love.' 


MY     GRANDFATHER'S     CLO  C  JK . 


ay    o.    s.   Ti«Bxxarxa.   oavT. 


I  HAVE  a  peculiar  affection  &r  old  clocks ;  especially  that  sober  race 
of  puritanical  clocks,  with  long,  lank  bodies,  that  stand  so  primly  in 
the  comers  of  rooms,  slowly  and  discreetly  ticking  away  the  hours,  as 
if  it  were  a  sober,  solemn  business,  this  disposing  of  time,  as  in  truth 
it  is ;  and  that  keep  their  hands  always  before  their  pious  faces,  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  frivolous  forms  and  fopperies  of  their  later  days.  How 
impertinently  your  new-fangled  clocks  appear  beside  them !  With  what 
a  rattle-headed  jerk  they  tick  off  the  minutes,  as  if  they  were  impatient 
to  come  to  the  striking,  and  hear  themselves  jingle  in  their  folly !  You 
see  none  of  this  in  the  good  old-fashioned  time-pieces.  I  think  they 
abominate  striking :  it  gives  them  such  spasms,  ana  they  strike  so  slowly 
and  fearfully,  that  I  am  sure  they  dread  it.  Then  how  peitly  these 
new  clocks  put  their  hands  before  their  faces,  like  silly  school  girls,  tit- 
tering at  every  thing  they  see  I  Give  me  the  good  old-fashioned  clocks, 
in  their  rich  mahogany  casings,  that  smack  of  the  olden  time ;  the  quaint 
old  clocks,  that  look  as  if  they  had  innumerable  stories  to  tell  me  of  my 
great-grandfather,  who  died  an  hundred  years  ago,  at  Salem,  in  '  the 
witch  time.'  I  hope  I  am  not  blinded  by  family  prejudice,  but  I  did 
use  to  think  that  my  grandfather's  clock  was  the  worthiest  clock  that 
ever  ran  up  and  down  in  the  race  with  Time. 

I  sat  by  the  fire-side  one  December  night,  looking  full  in  the  face  of 
this  old  clock,  counting  its  slow  tickings,  and  wondering  if  it  never  got 
tired  and  stiff,  standing  there  so  straight  and  prim,  and  wishing  all  the 
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while  that  my  grand&ther  would  begin  his  promised  story.  But  he 
seemed  in  no  haste ;  for  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  comer,  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  looking  steadily  into  the  glowing  coals ;  peering, 
as  I  thought,  into  the  changing  embers  to  recognise  the  familiar  forms 
and  faces  of  old  comrades  and  friends.  I  ventured  to  express  this  idea 
in  a  whisper  to  a  little  urchin  whom  my  grandfather  had  undertaken  to 
<  bring  up,'  and  who  now  sat  before  the  ruddy  fire,  trying  on  for  the 
fiftieth  time  his  first  pair  of  boots.  He  said  he  '  thought  it  probable 
that  he  was ;'  and  fartner,  he  *  thought  it  sensible  in  the  old  gentleman 
to  look  there,  as  he  knew  no  other  place  than  the  fire  where  my  grand- 
father would  be  likely  to  find  the  forms  of  those  old  soldier  <  nobs'  with 
whom  he  had  caroused  in  the  wars.'  Having  relieved  himself  of  this 
opinion,  he  carefully  shut  one  eye  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  then 
opened  it  with  a  jerk,  and  went  into  the  leather  business  with  renewed 
energy.  I  was  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  impudence  of  the  fellow, 
so  I  sat  perfectly  still,  and  relinquished  my  idea. 

As  I  said  before,  my  grandfather  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  commence 
his  story,  so  I  sat  quite  quiet,  communing  with  my  old  friend  the  clock. 
I  do  n't  know  but  I  might  have  continued  to  gaze  at  its  honest  face 
until  this  time,  had  it  not  suddenly  stopped  ticking,  and  distinctly  winked 
at  me !  Yes, '  Old  Knick.,'  that  old  clock  winked  at  me  ;  not  lewdly, 
as  is  but  too  common  now-a-days,  but  solemnly  and  drowsily ;  not 
once,  but  twice,  thrice,  four  times ;  and  then  it  nodded ;  and  what  with 
nodding  and  winking,  at  length  I  lost  sight  of  it  entirely. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  methought  I  saw  a  long  baronial 
hall,  with  a  polished  oaken  fioor,  and  quaint  oaken  panelling,  and  thick 
oaken  cornices  round  the  ceiling ;  and  then  there  were  huge  antlers 
nailed  upon  the  walls,  and  prim,  stately  pictures  starting  out  from  the 
oaken  wainscotting,  and  a  great  fire-place  on  one  side,  with  a  roaring 
fire  in  it,  that  sent  dancing  and  fiickermg  lights  and  shadows  upon  the 
polished  panels,  and  played  fantastic  tricks  with  the  old  pamtings, 
making  them  wave  and  quiver,  and  nod  to  one  another  in  the  most 
familiar  and  friendly  manner.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  could  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  when  I  saw  that  there  was  a  goodly 
company  of  old-fashioned  clocks  assembled  there.  There  were  fat  old 
oaken  clocks,  plethoric  gentlemen,  who  wheezed  and  talked  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  there  were  slim  mahogany  clocks,  prim  stately  ladies  of  the 
old  school,  who  tossed  their  haughty  heads,  and  '  bridled  up,'  and  made 
sweeping  courtesies,  when  the  old  gentlemen  saluted  them  and  ^ceti- 
ously  asked  <  how  time  went  with  'em.'  And  then  there  were  brazen- 
faced and  solemn-faced  and  wooden-headed  looking  clocks ;  but  they 
all  bustled  about  and  chatted  and  gossiped,  in  a  truly  wonderful  man- 
ner for  such  ancient  people.  My  grandfather's  clock  was  there,  and  a 
gallant  sprig  of  a  beau  he  was.  His  puritanical  manner  had  quite  dis- 
appeared ;  he  talked  a  great  deal,  and  cut  a  great  many  jokes,  and 
paid  such  pointed  attentions  to  a  blooming  widow  of  a  clock,  that  he 
Kept  her  breast  in  a  continual  flutter.  Ah  !  his  attentions  were  almost 
scandalous ;  such  as  I  never  should  have  suspected  of  the  staid  old 
clock  who  used  to  stand  in  my  grandfather's  kitchen,  and  tell  the  church 
time  on  Sunday  mornings ! 
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Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  great  bustle  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall,  and  in  stalked  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  immediately  by  his 
scythe  and  gray  beard,  for  I  had  seen  a  picture  of  him  in  the  pnmer 
only  the  day  before.  He  bustled  into  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  said, 
in  quite  a  cheerRil  voice  for  so  old  a  man, '  The  company  must  n't  lose 
time!' — at  which  pleasantry  all  the  clocks  smiled.  Then  he  took  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  girdle,  and  stepping  up  to  one  of  the  clocks, 
thrust  it  into  his  breast  and  turned  it  for  some  time ;  at  which  liberty 
the  clock  looked  indignant,  and  made  a  chuckling  noise,  and  seemed  as 
if  about  to  strike ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  did  n't.  When  the 
old  gentleman  had  visited  all  the  company  in  like  manner,  he  stepped 
to  one  side  of  the  room  and  cried  out  that '  now  that  they  were  wound 
up,  they  could  go ;'  at  which  all  the  clocks  smiled  again,  as  if  old  Time 
had  '  come  a  good  turn'  on  'em.  And  now  there  was  a  great  bowing 
and  scraping  among  the  clocks,  and  finally  they  all  took  their  places  on 
the  floor  and  moved  slowly  off — '  tick,  tick,  tick' —  in  the  measure  of 
the  contra-dance.  Forward  and  back,  slowly,  up  and  down,  stately, 
vis-^vis,  this  wheezy  old  gentleman  balancing  to  that  trim  matron  op- 
posite, and  that  sleepy-looking  clock  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
hob-nobbing  to  himself,  forgetting  time  and  tune.  Tick,  tick ! — Maho- 
ganies change ;  my  grandfather's  clock  and  the  blooming  widow  down 
the  middle  and  up  the  outside ;  down  the  outside  and  up  the  middle ; 
bless  her !  how  her  heart  palpitated,  and  how  amorously  the  old  feUow 
«yed  her !  Ah,  I  fear  he  had  but  a  sorry  character  m  his  youthful 
days,  when  he  was  nothing  but  a  watch !  Still,  up  and  down,  over  and 
back  (they  kept  wonderful  time  for  such  old  people),  until  the  Oaks 
got  out  of  breath  and  the  Mahoganies  looked  red  in  the  face.  Then 
they  stopped  and  gathered  into  little  groups,  and  began  to  be  facetious 
and  witty.  One  old  fellow  remarked  that  he  felt  nearly  '  run  down ;' 
at  which  the  gentlemen  smothered  their  laughter,  and  the  ladies  grew 
redder  in  the  face,  and  looked  out  of  the  window ;  for  it  reminded 
them  of  '  runnine  down  at  the  heel,'  and  '  heel'  was  n't  exactly  a  pro- 
per word  to  use  m  the  presence  of  high-bom  dames. 

AStex  a  little  time  they  took  their  places  for  a  Scotch  reel,  and  my 
grandfather's  clock  was  just  swinging  his  partners  off  in  g^allant  style, 
when  the  hall-door  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  a  jaunty  rabble  of  modem 
clocks !  They  came  in  laughing  and  chattering  like  magpies.  They 
all  had  short  bodies  and  slim  legs,  which  they  dangled  about  curiously, 
looking  like  a  troupe  of  modem  baDet-dancers.  The  old  clocks  were 
quite  locked  at  the  indecent  spectacle,  and  with  a  haughty  step  they 
idl  moved  out  of  the  room,  except  my  grandfather's,  who  stood  looking 
angrily  at  them.  Zounds  !  what  a  clatter  and  bustle  there  was  there ! 
How  the  young  clocks  hopped  and  danced  through  the  cotillion! 
Right  and  lefl,  hurry  and  tumble,  short  bodies  and  slim  legs — how 
they  flew  round  one  another  and  round  themselves !  Up  and  down, 
and  ofi*  in  tangents ;  and  how  they  giggled  and  tittered,  and  could  n't 
have  stood  still  if  they  were  going  to  be  burnt.  And  then,  when 
they  came  to  the  jig,  whew !  how  they  *  went  it !' — rat-a-ta-tat !  each 
one  '  going  in  to  win' — and  how  the  merry  bells  of  each  one  jingled 
and  ratded,  keeping  time  to  the  clattering  feet  on  the  oaken  floor !     My 
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grandfather's  clock  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  he  strode  firmly  up  to 
9ie  dancers  and  exclaimed,  *One  !' 

When  I  looked  up,  my  grandfather  had  his  hand  on  the  bed-room 
door-latch.  He  had  told  his  story,  and  I  had  missed  it  Reader,  so 
have  you ;  but  if  I  'm  so  sleepy  another  time,  you  may  call  my  grand- 
&ther  a  tory ! 


'-'/ 


STANZAS. 


Ws  are  aueh  stuff  aa  dream*  ara  mada  of.' 


We  have  forgot  what  we  have  been, 
And  what  we  are  we  little  know ; 

We  fancy  new  events  begin, 
Bat  all  has  happened  long  ago. 


II. 


Through  many  a  verse  life's  poem  flows, 
But  still,  though  seldom  marked  by  men, 

At  times  returns  the  constant  close  \ 
Still  the  old  chorus  comes  again. 


tit. 


The  childish  grief — the  boyish  fear — 
The  hope  in  manhood's  breast  that  bums  \ 

The  doubt — the  transport  and  the  tear — 
Each  mood,  each  impulse,  oft  returns. 


XT. 


Before  mine  in£Euit  eyes  had  hailed 
The  new-bom  glory  of  the  day, 

When  the  first  wondrous  mom  unveiled 
The  breathing  world  that  round  me  lay 


T. 


The  same  strange  darkness  o'er  my  brain 
Folded  its  close,  mysterious  wings, 

The  ignorance  of  joy  or  pain. 
That  each  recurring  midnight  brings. 


▼li 


Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start, 
Like  foot-prints  on  some  desert  shore, 

As  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before. 


VI I  r. 


So,  looking  into  thy  fond  eyes, 

Strange  memories  come  to  me,  as  though 
Somewhere — perchance  in  Paradise — 

I  had  adored  thee  long  ago.  *. 
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PEHHAQUID       LIGHT 


•  T     WILIIAM     aBLCRIll    eL4ET>«. 


WiNDBTH  the  white  and  dusty  way 
O'er  uplands  green,  by  low>roofed  home*, 

Through  forests  where  in  sunniest  day 
Naught  but  a  sleepy  darkness  comes. 

Behind  us  lies  the  busy  town, 

Beside  us  flows  the  broad  blue  stream, 
Before  us  fields  asleep  and  brown 

Of  many  a  future  harvest  dream. 

The  hamlet  and  its  noisy  mill, 
The  valley  and  the  sloping  lea, 

Fly  post  us ;  we  have  reached  the  hill ; 
Its  top  is  gained,  and  lo !  the  sea. 

But  not  without  a  struggle  yields 
Earth  to  her  foe  the  right  to  reign ; 

See  where  her  hosts  still  bear  their  shields  \ 
See  where  the  Isles  defy  the  Main. 

Oh,  gallant  band !  your  brows  are  worn 
mth  the  perpetual  strife  of  years, 

And  but  one  sound  from  ye  is  borne : 
Your  laugh  at  Ocean's  angry  tears ! 

The  waves  are  down,  the  wind  has  ceased, 
The  surging  swells  from  foam  are  free. 

And  in  the  far  and  hazy  east 
The  sky  is  melted  in  the  sea. 

And,  nearer  yet,  at  anchor  ride 
The  sturdy  plunderers  of  the  main  ; 

I  see  the  dear  and  glassy  tide 
Flash  back  each  rope,  each  mast  again. 

Within  this  rough  and  rooky  reach 
The  little  waves  come  up  and  play ; 

The  round,  worn  stones  that  line  the  beach 
Are  hardly  sprinkled  with  their  spray. 

White  as  the  angel-wing  of  Hope, 
Firm  as  the  rock  from  which  it  springs, 

The  Ught-TIouso  crowns  the  rocky  slope, 
And  o'er  the  sea  its  far  glance  flings. 

Oh,  lone,  pale  watcher  !  when  the  night 
Came  on  with  hissing  sleet  and  storm. 

How  hath  the  sailor  hailed  thy  light. 
How  hath  he  blessed  thine  unseen  form  I 
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What  hast  thon  seen,  what  hast  thon  heard, 
When  wintry  waves  have  talked  with  thee  ? 

Had  not  the  winds  a  taunting  word  ? 
Were  there  no  voices  in  the  sea  ? 

It  may  be,  bnt  thon  answerest  not ; 

To-day,  with  thine  nnwakened  eye, 
Thou  hast  in  thy  stern  sleep  forgot 

The  smiles  or  frowns  of  sea  or  sky. 

Thus  thought  I  on  that  summer  day, 
When,  with  companions  warm  and  true, 

Upon  those  surf-beat  rocks  I  lay 
And  gazed  out  o^er  the  waters  blue. 

JfnMttU  {Me,\  August  90, 1850. 


THE  AMERICAN  THREE  DAYS  OF  JULY. 

There  are  two  phases  of  revolution,  equally  dangerous  to  existing 
governments,  but  widely  different  in  character  and  in  the  magnitude  of 
Qieir  results.  The  one  is  short,  sanguinary  and  unlooked  for :  The 
other  sure  and  effectual,  but  the  work  of  time.  The  one  comes  like 
the  wild  crash  of  the  avalanche,  overwhelming  every  thing  in  its  deso- 
lating track :  the  other  resembles  the  course  of  the  noble  river,  rolling 
majestically  onward  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  ocean. 

Each  is  a  type  of  national  character ;  and  no  events  are  so  impressive, 
no  synchronisms  so  startling,  as  those  which  display  in  vivid  contrast  the 
glorious  effulgence  marking  the  accomplishment  of  the  one,  and  the 
worse  than  chaotic  darkness  which  shrouds  the  issue  of  the  other. 

France  emerged  from  the  confusion  of  her  first  revolutionary  period 
a  shattered  and  dismantled  hulk,  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  angry  waves 
of  change.  Unmindful  of  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  pass,  her  people  suffered  their  frail  barge  to  drift 
where'er  it  might,  unpiloted  save  by  stranger  hands.  Wandering 
throuc^h  the  labyrinthine  paths  of  reform,  diey  never  reached  the 
Pisgah  fi-om  whose  welcome  summit  they  could  survey  the  en- 
chanting prospect  which  imagination  had  depicted.  The  Republic 
passed  along  the  stage  with  its  crimes,  its  feanul  orgies,  its  countless 
horrors,  and  the  dazzling  era  of  the  empire  gave  place  at  length  to  the 
Second  Restoration.  The  scenes  of  the  past  fifty  years  had  all  been 
vainly  acted ;  and  while  marble  column  and  colossal  statue  commemo- 
rated the  warrior's  deeds  and  the  patriot's  death,  the  living  could  only 
boast  of  a  recompense  as  valueless.  The  charter,  that  gift  wrung  from 
the  hard  hands  of  royalty,  became  the  Frenchman's  heritage.  How 
natural  that  he  should  idolize  its  privileges,  purchased  as  they  were  at  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure !  Who  but  an  idiot  or  a 
Bourbon  could  disregard  the  instructive  lessons  so  often  and  so  fatally 
repeated?     But  oaths  were  forgotten,  royal  pledges  violated,  and 
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Cliarles  the  T^ntli  drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  draught  which  his  own 
hands  had  mized. 

Then  came  the  '  Three  Days  of  July,'  memorable  days  for  France. 
In  that  brief  space,  all  love  for  kingly  prerogative  was  obliterated,  all 
reverence  for  authority  uprooted  from  the  national  mind.  Instead  oi 
appeals  and  remonstrances,  angry  cries  of  defiance  rent  the  air,  and  the 
thrilling  strains  of  the  Marseilles  Hynm  echoed  clarion-like  through 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  government  of  the  barricades  became  the 
government  of  France,  without  one  element  of  perpetuity  or  adapta- 
tion to  the  national  life.  That  struggle,  that  government,  those  three 
days,  with  theiK  brilliant  concourse  of  events,  exemplify  too  faithfully 
the  headlong,  injudicious  impetuosity  of  those  who  use  no  weapon  but 
the  sword  against  oppression. 

America  chose  the  better  part,  for  she  too  can  boast  her  '  three  days 
of  July,'  days  glorious  indeed,  and  marked  on  history's  pages  with  no 
bloody  stain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hardihood  that  wrested  magna  charter 
fix>m  King  John,  suffered  nothing  by  a  trans-atlantic  pilgrimage.  It  up- 
held in  feeble  infancy,  and  has  preserved  in  vigorous  youth, '  Time's  last 
and  noblest  empire.'  Years  before  the  ties  which  bound  us  to  the 
mother  country  were  forever  sundered,  colonial  union  had  knit  together 
every  section,  and  made  all  interests  alike.  The  colonists,  as  if  guided 
by  prophetic  inspiration,  were  imconsciously  fanning  the  flame  which 
was  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze.  They  banded  together  for  mutual 
defence  and  mutual  protection.  They  gave  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
each  other,  swearing  to  preserve  inviolate  the  league  which  they  bad 
made.  The '  Fourth  of  July,'  1754,  witnessed  the  consummation  of  this 
happy  union.  Our  government  was  then  like  the  statue  of  Pygmalion, 
beautiful  and  lifeless,  wanting  only  the  spark  of  independence  to  lighten 
up  that  cold  but  heavenly  form.  Slowly,  patiently  and  unrepimngly, 
the  fidthful  laborers  in  a  holy  cause  toiled  on.  They  had  planted  in  its 
bed  the  broad  foundation  stone,  but  they  lacked  the  fabled  power  of 
Eastern  Genii  to  raise  at  will  the  stately  column,  majestic  oome  and 
well-proportioned  arch.  They  comprehended  every  danger  andcalcula- 
ted  every  cost  ere  the  bold  plunge  was  made  into  the  unfathomed 
ocean  of  futurity.  The  spectacle  of  archons,  consuls,  doges,  wielding 
the  tyrant's  sceptre  under  the  cloak  of  liberty,  had  made  its  due  im- 
pression. Before  the  strongand  steady  sunlight  of  federal  sovereignty 
the  uncertain  flame  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  glare  or  the 
' fierce' democracie'  'paled  their  ineffectual  fires.'  Doubt,  wavering 
and  misgivings  changed  to  the  stem,  inflexible  resolve,  and  on  the 
*  Fourth  of  July,'  1776,  the  Rubicon  of  our  national  destiny  was  crossed. 
Twenty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  period  of  colonial  union,  and 
now  the  second  of  the  days  of  July  had  passed,  bearing  with  it  the  last 
lingering  traces  of  colonial  vassalaee. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  ended,  the  right  of  distinctive  nationality 
was  acknowledged,  and  the  confederation  stood  before  the  world  a 
living,  breathing  giant,  bound  to  a  corrupt  and  loathsome  form.  The 
States  had  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  battled  against  a  common  foe :  they 
had  sacrificed  every  prejudice  and  paltry  jealousy  on  the  altar  of  pa- 
riodsm,  supporting  with  unfaltering  loyalty  the  continental  cause.  But, 
hat  enemy  prostrate  and  that  cause  victorious,  their  triumph  still  was 
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unsubstantial  and  illusive.  The  frail  federative  league  held  tbem  sus- 
pended above  the  gulf  of  civil  stiife,  a  sad  and  sickening  spectacle, 
until  they  were  o'ershadowed  by  the  protecting  ^gis  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  rich  treasure-house  of  the  past  was  open,  and  all  that  was 
excellent  and  good  they  culled,  discarding  every  corroding  vice  and 
cumbersome  adornment.  With  bold  hearts  nerved  for  the  perilous 
achievement,  the  fathers  of  the  republic  gathered  around  the  council- 
board.  Hand-in-hand  they  labored,  one  pure,  unselfish  purpose  go- 
verning chieftain,  sage  and  statesman.  On  the  *  Fourth  of  July',  1787, 
Randolph's  resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  were  referred  to 
a  committee.  The  third  of  the  days  of  July  had  come,  the  last  crown- 
ing act  was  completed,  and  the  stately  edifice  towered  in  majestic  gran- 
deur, a  model  for  all  comin?  time. 

The  American  *  Three  days  of  July'  are  parts  of  our  nation's  his- 
toid :  they  are  epochs  to  which  after  generations  can  point  with  pride 
and  exultation.  Glorious  beyond  compare,  because  they  show  that 
America  mistook  not  the  lurid  glare  of  the  meteor  of  revolution  for  the 
star  of  freedom ;  glorious  in  the  sanctifying,  hallowing  radiance  re- 
flected by  the  dying  blessings  of  three  honored  Presidents  of  the  Re- 
public to  whose  ereat  names  another  has  just  been  added  by  the  mys- 
terious dispensation  which  has  clad  the  land  in  the  habiliments  of  woe. 
Olorious  bevond  our  poor  conception,  for  God's  overruling  providence 
is  plainly  pictured  there.  Time  cannot  erase  them  fi*om  memory's 
tablet.  The  gatherer  of  the  lore  of  ages,  the  warrior  chieftan,  the  . 
crown-encircled  monarch  die  and  are  forgotten.  Nature  herself  teaches 
forgetfulness ;  the  battle-field  forgets  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  its  turf; 
the  sky  forgets  the  storm ;  and  the  water  the  noon-day  sun  that  slept 
upon  its  bosom.  But  the  heralds  of  an  empire's  birth  are  saved  from 
such  a  fate ;  saved,  even  if  the  sun  of  America's  glory  should  sink  in 
eternal  night.  There  they  are,  bright  jewels  in  the  casket  which  con- 
tains our  national  annals ;  there  they  will  remain  while  the  gorgeous 
ensign  of  the  republic  floats  over  land  and  sea,  undimmed,  untanshed, 
unscathed  by  the  touch  of  Time,  until  its  mission  ended,  it  shall  be 
furled  beneath  that  spotless  banner  of  the  cross,  which  angel  hands 
shall  plant  above  the  banners  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  upon  the  towers 
of  heaven.  j,  h.  b. 

WUmngtan^  {Ddaware.) 


LOVE    WITHOUT    A    HOME. 

Mt  Love  which  to  and  fVo  was  driven, 

Like  fHRhtened  dove  by  hawk  oppreasM, 
Has  reached,  she  fondly  hoped,  her  neat 

Within  a  bower,  which  seemed  a  heaven. 
Poor  little  dove !  hope  sternly  wasted ! 

No  other  fate  could  be  so  sad ! 

A  glinipee  of  home  was  all  ahe  had. 
When  by  the  lightning's  stroke  'twas  bhMted. 

Ah  t  now  she  wanders  as  or  old, 
Flutters,  pour  thing,  Hwecn  earth  and  heaTen> 

No  place  inviies  her  wing  to  fold ; 
That  heart  whose  pity,  kindly  given. 
Might  be  as  once  her  sheltering  haven, 

Beata  now  tor  her  ou  earth  no  more. 
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PRAIRIE        SIGHT. 

Oh  !  boundless  sea  of  living  g^een  \ 

How  many  souls  have  wandered  o^er 
The  suriaee  of  thy  grassy  wave, 
And  found  its  swell  a  lonely  grave, 
Wherein  to  sleep  for  evermore  ! 

I  look  upon  the  painted  flower  ; 

I  gaze  upon  each  fiury  ring 
Which  marks  the  spot  where  dropped  a  tear, 
While  some  lost  angel  hovered  near, 

A  moment  on  her  shining  wing. 

I  listen  to  the  lark*s  wfld  song. 
And  turn  to  where  some  gushing  rill 

Meanders  from  a  woodland  belt, 

And  laughs,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  felt 
Necessity  for  being  still. 

A  thousand  swelling  lays  I  oatoh, 
I  note  a  thousand  blending  hues  : 

A  thousand  perfumes  floating  by 

Entrance  my  senses  as  I  try 
To  win  soft  measures  from  my  mwe. 

But  all  in  vain !    My  mood  is  sad ! 

I  strive  but  cannot  smile ;  and  now 
A  trembling  steals  through  every  limb, 
Wild  fimcies  in  my  vision  swim, 

Cold  drops  of  sweat  roll  down  my  brow. 

To  chase  such  dreamings  from  my  brain, 
I  leave  the  camp-trail  far  behind ; 

And  humming,  as  I  ride  alone. 

Some  love-lay  in  an  under  tone, 
Through  scented  pea-beds  slowly  wind. 

And  bring  my  jaded  horse  at  last 
To  where  a  tuft  of  buU.graas  grows  : 

He  madly  leaps  aside ;  a  bone 

Lies  parching  in  the  sun,  chance-thrown. 
Upon  a  blooming  prairie-rose. 

DeepHrtained  by  mould,  with  here  and  there, 
Small  pieces  ground  and  crumbled  fine ; 

As  if  a  strong  and  savage  jaw 

Had  feasted  on  the  frame  before 
Decay  could  trace  its  blueiah  line. 

I  turn  to  fly !    It  seems  to  move ! 

A  trembling  half-starved  prairie-mouse 
Has  made  her  nest  within  the  ring, 
(Where  marrow  once  lay  festering,) 

From  feathers  of  the  mountain  grouse ! 
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A  haioan  ekiill  is  bleaching  near ; 

Six  grinning  teeth  the  goeketfl  show  : 
A  hole  is  cnuhed  between  the  eyei ; 
A  feathered  arrow  by  it  lies, 

And  not  far-off,  a  broken  bow. 

Was  it  a  deed  of  violenoe  ? 

Or  did  gaunt  Eunine  strike  him  down  ? 
To  be  assured,  I  stoop  apaoe, 
And  searching  very  closely,  traoe 

The  scalp-lmife's  circle  on  the  crown ! 

God  save  me  from  a  fate  like  this ! 

T  is  nature's  law  that  man  most  die ! 

Bat  when  I  hear  that  trumpet  call, 

I  wish  to  say,  *  good-by'  to  all, 

And  name  the  spot  where  T  shall  lie ! 
Jfem'Orlmusj  Jtitgutt,  VSBO.  Miubbu. 


INGLBSIDB     CHIT-CHAT. 


BBITB9  BT   HAS«  T0»  •nSBKr. 


We  were  all  seated  before  the  study  fire.  Two  opulent  candles 
burned  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  solar  glowed  behind  us  on  the 
table.  The  cards  were  untouched,  and  the  wine  stood  neglected  in 
the  hal&drained  glasses.  Only  the  light  clouds  of  cigar-smoke  were 
moved  with  gaiety,  and  they  seemed  half  melancholy  as  they  streamed 
up  in  spiral  lines,  and  dipped  again  in  broad  thin  waves  toward  the 
fire,  and  then,  half  hesitaUng,  shot  up  the  chimney-throat  together. 

On  the  left  the  Doctor  and  the  Parson  were  equal  monarcbs  of  the 
great  sofa.  The  Lieutenant,  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  mused  in  the 
rocking-chair  to  the  right  Wrapped  in  flannels,  a  skeleton  in  the  easy- 
chair  sat  shivering,  directly  in  front  of  the  red  fire,  a  mockery  of  the 
'Squire's  former  self;  yet  he  held  in  his  thin  fingers  a  genuine  Trabuno, 
now  and  then  raising  it  to  his  lips,  as  if  in  token  of  the  love  he  bore  it, 
even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

'  I  think  you  will  die  easily,'  answered  the  Doctor. 

'  God  grant  you  may !'  said  the  Parson. 

'  I  hope  so,'  faintly  siehed  the  'Squire. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  dying  at  all  V  ejaculated  the  Lieutenant,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  showing  his  firm,  white  teeth,  with  a  comical, 
yet  thoughtful  smile. 

We  all  smiled,  and  then  the  smile  grew  to  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sud- 
denness of  his  grim  humor,  for  he  had  scarcely  spoken  before. 

'  Why  trifle  with  the  decrees  of  Providence  V  said  the  Parson,  re- 
covering himself 

*  Trifle  ?  I  am  not  trifling,'  answered  the  Lietenant,  gravely.  *  You 
clergymen  send  as  many  people  prematurely  into  '  kingdom  come'  as 
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the  very  doctors  themselves.  They  help  on  the  work,  and  you  finish 
it  Between  you  both,  scarce  a  gray  scalp  in  a  thousand  adorns  the 
trophy-belt  of  the  old  scare-crow  Thanatos.  Disease  comes,  and  then 
drugs ;  and  while  the  body  is  bathed  in  lassitude,  you  come  and  ener- 
vate the  soul,  bidding  a  man  yield  himself  quiedy  to  the  '  Decrees  of 
Providence,'  and  mdke  him  think  the  battle  lost,  and  that  nothing  is 
left  but  to  yield  at  discretion.  That 's  not  the  way  armies  are  saved  in 
peril.  If  you  counselled  so  on  the  field,  you  would  be  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  svnmg  over  your  horse,  under  guard,  to  be  shot  with  the  next 
rising  sun.  I  counsel  Jack  to  fight  every  inch  in  his  retreat ;  and  if  at 
last  he  is  cut  down,  let  him  die  handsomely  —  stuck  in  the  hrecut,  and 
not  run  through  the  back  I  If,  however,  his  heart  is  a  milk-pot,  I  do  n't 
care  how  he  dies,  or  when^ 

'  I  only  wish,  instead  of  poor  Jack,  I  had  you  for  a  patient.  Lieuten- 
ant ;  if  I  would  n't  take  the  pride  out  of  you,  I  'm  no  doctor,'  said  the 
Doctor. 

'  I  half  wish  you  were  in  Jack's  place.  Lieutenant,  and  then  you  would 
show  more  Christian  humility,'  said  the  Parson. 

'  Very  likely,'  answered  the  Lieutenant ;  '  and  while  one  cupped  my 
chest,  the  other  would  cup  my  soul,  I  suppose ;  and  I  should  soon  find 
myself  in  Charon's  boat,  compounding,  in  the  stem-sheets,  a  sop  for 
dainty  Cerberus.  When  I  feel  sick,  blessed  little  will  I  have  to  do  with 
either  of  you,  unless  you  promise  to  bring  prescriptions  neither  for  soul 
nor  body.' 

'  Would  you  die  like  a  Pagan  V  asked  the  Parson. 

'  No ;  I  would  die  like  a  rnan  P  answered  the  Lieutenant,  rather 
tartly. 

'  You  'd  die  like  a  dog,  I  guess,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  if  you  shut  your 
mouth  against  physic' 

'  And  your  heart  against  religion,'  chimed  in  the  Parson. 

•  You  are  worse  than  a  brace  of  Florida  mosquitoes,*  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant ;  '  but  for  all  that,  I  '11  have  my  say,  and  you  shall  hear  it  out. 
If  you  would  show  half  the  energy  in  keeping  people  out  of  the  grave 
that  you  do  in  fighting  an  idea,  you  would  both  reach  celebrity  in  a 
twelve-month ;  the  one  for  successful  practice,  and  the  other  for  true 
religion ;  common-sense  being  at  the  bottom  in  both  cases.  Energy  is 
the  best  doctor  and  the  best  priest.  It  will  preach,  and  practise  too, 
better  than  either  of  you.  And  speaking  of  '  Florida  mosquitoes' 
touches  the  point. 

*  When  I  was  in  the  *  Everglades,'  I  led  out  a  picked  scouting-party 
some  two  miles  from  camp,  and  not  finding  any  trace  of  Indians,  or  of 
the  three  men  and  blood-hound  we  had  lost  the  day  before,  was  quietly 
on  my  return,  when  all  at  once,  as  we  were  passing  single  file  through 
a  hammock  of  sycamores,  some  of  my  men  dropped  before  me,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning ;  while  the  crack  of  half-a-dozen  rifies  told  the  rea- 
son why,  although,  except  this,  neither  eye  nor  ear  could  detect  the 
enemy.  Involuntarily  I  gave  the  word  to  halt ;  but  knowing  that  with 
my  reduced  force  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  turn  at  bay  against 
a  hidden  foe,  I  ordered  '  quick  march,'  leaving  the  poor  fellows  strug- 
gling in  the  death-agony ;  and  although  it  was  not  a  run,  yet  I  did  a 
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piece  of  the  most  lofly  walkiug  after  those  six  men  that  I  ever  did  in 
my  life,  before  or  since .' 

'Speaking  of  mosquitoes,*  interrupted  the  Doptor,  quietly  wiping  his 
gold  spectacles,  without  looking  up. 

The  'Squire  smiled,  and  smothered  a  cough  in  his  handkerchief,  and 
the  Parson  actually  tittered ;  but  the  Lieutenant  went  on. 

'  We  had  eone  some  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
when  I  heard  a  heavy  breathing  behind  me,  and  as  I  cocked  my  short 
double  rifle,  and  wheeled  around,  who  should  I  find,  within  ten  yards  of 
me,  on  the  full  run,  but  one  of  the  men  we  had  left  writhing  in  the 
hammock.  He  carried  his  musket  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  other 
arm  dangled  from  his  side  like  a  wet  rope,  the  blood  fairly  spirting 
down  the  sleeve* wrist  He  fell  just  before  he  reached  us,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

'  I  can  see  that  man  now  —  man  in  the  most  masculine  and  heroic 
sense  —  his  dark  cheek  pale,  his  lips  bloodless  and  compressed,  and  his 
heavy  brow  pressing  down  on  his  closed  eyes.  No  g^oan  escaped  him. 
Only  the  measured  and  almost  convulsive  heaving  of  his  full  cnest  be- 
tokened life.  I  felt  a  new  thrill.  Dead  or  alive,  that  noble  fellow 
should  be  carried  into  camp,  or  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  my  men !  Such  is  the  caprice  of  human  feeling.  Twenty 
minutes  before,  I  had  left  him  and  his  companions  without  a  thought, 
except  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  unwounded  :  and  now  for  one,  nearer 
dead  than  ever,  all  care  for  safety  was  drowned,  and  I  felt  nothing  but 
coxnpassion  and  the  spirit  of  deadly  revenge. 

'  Scattering  my  little  force,  to  skulk  behind  the  trees  and  be  ready  for 
the  red  rascals  in  their  own  style,  I  dragged  the  poor  fellow  behind  a 
wild  orange,  to  staunch  his  wounds ;  and  ripping  up  bis  coat  and  shirt- 
sleeve with  my  dirk,  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  arm  was  not  1>roken. 
A  rifle-ball  had  passed  through  the  muscles  just  above  the  elbow,  and 
severed  a  large  vein.  A  twist  or  two  of  my  handkerchief  stopped  the 
blood  there,  and  I  set  about  finding  what  the  matter  was  elsewhere ; 
for  that  wound  could  not  have  swelled  his  arm  so  frightfully,  and  made 
him  grate  his  teeth  as  he  did  from  the  moment  I  touched  it.  I  gave 
him  a  swallow  of  brandy,  not  daring  to  let  him  drink  freely,  for  those 
green  solitudes  were  like  an  oven  that  day  —  absolutely  stifling.  Rip- 
pine  down  his  coat  and  shirt  together,  I  laid  his  shoulder  bare,  and  just 
behmd  the  collar-bone  found  a  wad  of  silk  protruding,  which  he  had 
stuffed  into  a  bullet-hole.  The  blood  was  emctually  staunched,  but  the 
whole  shoulder  was  swelled  and  livid. 

' '  This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been  shot  in  the  neck  V  said  I. 

* '  No,  Sir,'  said  he ;  '  but  do  just  dig  that  *  strawberry'  out  of  my 
back,  for  it  bums  like  a  live  coal.' 

' '  Out  of  your  back,'  said  I ; '  why  that  bullet  is  safe  in  your  lungs, 
long  ago.' 

< '  I  feel  it  in  my  backt  Lieutenant,  and  if  your  <  tooth-pick'  is  sharp, 
I  want  the  d  —  d  thing  out.' 

<  At  it  I  went.  The  direction  which  the  stopple  indicated  tallied  with 
the  poor  fellow's  notion,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ball,  if  not  in  his  lungs,  must  be  lodged  under  the  shoulder- 
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blade.  That  part  was  more  horribly  discolored  than  the  rest;  and 
knowing  that  any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  agony  he  then  suffered, 
I  made  a  lunge,  and  happily  struck  the  ball,  on  the  imder  edge  of  the 
bone,  and  pulled  it  out  with  my  fore-finger.  I  waited  till  the  blood 
assumed  the  true  color,  and  ramming  the  wound  tight  with  lint,  bathed 
the  whole  shoulder  some  time  with  brandy,  fastened  his  coat  and  shirt 
oyer  it,  as  best  I  could,  and  told  him  to  sit  up.  And  he  did  sit  up,  and 
thanked  me  into  the  bargain. 

' '  Now  that  you  are  able,'  said  I,  'just  tell  me  how  you  got  off  safe 
from  the  red-skins,  for  I  thought  you  had  all  got  your  death-warrants 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered?' 

* '  I  thought  I  wcu  dead !'  said  he, '  when  you  marched  off,  and  the 
other  men,  and  no  mistake.  I  felt  you  turn  me  over,  and  heard  you 
say :  '  Dead  as  the  devil !'  but  I  could  n't  stir,  and  Rave  myself  up  for 
a  dead  man.  In  about  a  minute,  and  while  I  could  still  hear  the  hol- 
low tramping  of  your  feet  in  the  distance,  my  eyes  came  open  of  them- 
selves, and  I  began  to  think  I  was  not  quite  dead  after  all.  So  I  tried 
to  halloo,  but  my  tongue  would  n't  go  off;  and  then  I  tried  to  get  up, 
but  I  was  on  my  left  side,  and  had  to  roll  over,  and  then,  afler  a  little 
coaxing,  managed  to  gain  my  lees.  Picking  up  my  piece,  and  cocking 
it  with  my  foot,  I  stirred  the  bodies  of  my  comrades,  and  finding  them 
wholly  desid,'put*  after  you  as  fast  as  my  two  legs  could  go,  and  had 
got  off  some  fifty  or  sixty  rods,  when  I  heard  a  '  whoop,'  and  felt  a  bul- 
let strike  my  le&  arm.  Half  way  here  I  stumbled  and  fell,  and  then 
began  to  pray,  for  I  imagined  my  scalp  would  be  at  the  belt  of  some 
young  '  brave'  in  less  than  no  time.  But  while  I  was  praying,  I  kind 
o'  thought  that  God  would  n't  help  me  if  I  did  n't  help  myself;  so  I 
stopped,  tore  off  a  strip  of  my  handkerchief  with  my  teeth,  and  stuffed 
it  into  my  shoulder.  I  gre^  faint,  and  the  blood  kept  spouting  up  over 
my  collar ;  so  I  out  wiu  my  ramrod,  and  with  the  small  end  rammed 
away  at  the  piece  of  silk  till  I  rammed  it  home,  and  then  started  again 
'  full  chiseL'  Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  after  a  fashion ;  and  when  I 
get  rested,  I  am  going  to  pray  again.' 

' '  Praying  won't  save  you,  I  am  afraid,'  said  I.  *  A  man  can't  stand 
it  lon^  here  in  this  hot  swamp,  with  his  shoulder  half  mortified,  to  be- 
gin with ;  and  we  've  got  a  good  mile  yet  to  get  into  camp.' 

' '  I  can  stand  a  gooa  deal  yet,'  said  he. 

' '  Very  well,'  said  I.  Ordering  the  men  from  their  skulk,  they  broke 
a  litter  of  boughs,  and  we  were  soon  on  bur  march ;  the  litter,  borne 
by  four  stout  shoulders,  in  the  van,  the  other  two  men  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Lieutenant  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  poor  fellow  fainted  once, 
afler  a  hard  jolt,  and  I  gave  him  a  little  more  brandy. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  vnU  die,'  said  I. 

•  *  Die  V  said  he,  through  his  teeth ;  '  die  t     I  '11  be  d d  if  I  do ! ' 

' '  No  doubt  of  that,*  said  I ;  '  but  had  n't  you  better  '  get  rested' 
pretty  soon,  and  pray,  as  you  said  you  would  V 

'  *  ^6g  your  pardon.  Lieutenant;  I  am  a  hard  case,  that  's  a  fact; 
but  I  '11  bet  a  month's  pay,  and  liquor  rations  to  boot,  that  I  shall  be 
just  as  well  off  in  '  kingdom  come'  as  if  I  had  all  my  Ufe  served  Ood 
through  my  nose  P 
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'  He  kept  bis  word,  and  did  n't  die.  Ten  days  after,  be  was  on  bis 
feet,  doing  duty.  Tbe  surgeon  found  a  rifle-bullet — 'mashed  straw- 
berry,' tbe  gallant  fellow  termed  it — flattened  on  tbe  top  of  bis  skull ! 
Tbe  Indians  fired  from  the  trees  on  us,  which  I  did  not  know  at  tbe 
time ;  but '  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  I  have  been  prosy  enough ;  but  the 
Doctor  and  the  Parson  deserve  the  infliction.' 

'  That  fellow  had  good  nerves,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Ah,  yes,  but  be  was  a  scofier !'  said  the  Parson. 

*  And  profane  person !'  coughed  the  'Squire,  who  thereupon  painfully 
rose  from  his  easy-chair,  ana  going  to  the  walnut  secretary,  brought 
back  a  packet  tied  with  red  tape,  which  he  opened,  and  from  it  care- 
fully poked  a  sealed  paper  into  the  red  coals  of  the  glowing  grate. 

The  'Squire,  while  folding  his  flannel  gown  more  closely  around  him 
and  sitting  down,  glanced  with  a  fidgetty  look  at  a  few  scrawled  and 
irregular  characters  on  the  inside  of  tbe  envelope,  which  be  retained 
in  bis  band.  It  drew  our  attention ;  and  we  perceived  stealing  over 
bis  pale  and  sunken  cheek  *  the  ghost  of  a  blush,'  as  '  Peter  Von  Geist* 
would  say,  the  which  as  rapidly  departed. 

'  What  have  you  there  V  said  we  all. 

'  Nothing ;  that  is,  nothing  worth  keeping,'  said  be  ;  '  and  yet  I  bate 
to  bum  it.  The  trutb  is,  I  sometimes  indulge  in  rhymes ;  and  although 
they  are  generally  flung  in  the  fire  as  soon  as  written,  yet,  once  in  a 
long  while,  I  have  laid  one  by  to  smile  at  in  a  lazy  hour.  If  the  Par- 
son will  look  at  this  trifle,  and  judge  whether  it  becomes  a  man  so  near 
bis  end  to  dwell  even  for  a  moment  on  so  light  a  thing,  be  may  read  it 
to  you,  if  be  will.' 

while  the  Parson  was  laboriously  deciphering  the  manuscript,  now 
turning  it  one  way  and  now  another,  the  'Squire  succeeded  in  stifling 
a  cou^hing-fit,  sipped  a  little  wine,  and  re-lighted  his  Trabuno. 

'  I  hke  it  well  enough,  as  a  merely  innocent  worldly  thing,'  said  the 
Parson ;  '  but  I  do  thmk  a  devotional  hymn  would  have  come  better 
from  you.  I  am  not  an  ascetic,  nor  an  enthusiast  of  any  stamp ;  yet 
it  were  meet  that  even  with  his  pen  a  dying  man  should  point  toward 
the  heavenly  shores.  God  claims  our  thoughts  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially while  we  are  robing  for  the  tomb.' 

*  1  see,  I  see,'  replied  the  'Squire ;  *  but  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  us.  A  devotional  hymn  I  could  not  have  vnritten  at 
the  time  I  virrote  that ;  but  I  look  upon  all  true  poetry  as  holy.  If  the 
poet's  soul  is  pure,  he  cannot  write  any  thing  to  offend  the  great  Being 
who  gave  the  gift  of  poetry.  Think  you  indeed  that  He  does  not 
prefer  the  free  and  happy  warble  of  the  thoughtless  bird  a  thousand- 
fold to  the  dull  verse  of  half  your  hymn-grinders,  and  the  nasal  roar 
with  which  be  is  regaled  in  half  your  Sabbath-worship  ?  I  know  you 
do.  I  know  you  are  not  an  ascetic,  nor  an  enthusiast ;  and  I  therefore 
know  how  you  look  on  these  things  when  you  give  them  thought.  I 
do  not  claim  the  title  of  poetry  for  the  little  thing  you  bold,  but  I  do 
claim  that  the  frame  of  mind  which  gave  birth  to  it  was  just  as  holy, 
and  just  as  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Father,  as  the  best  hymn  you 
ever  saw  j  more  so  than  fifty  in  a  hundred  that  grace  most  *  collections.' 
I  will  wager  a  hamper  of  true  *  Jobannisburg,'  if  the  trutb  can  be  got 
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at,  that  Watts  wrote  most  of  his  famous  hymns  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  severe  helly-ache. 

^  Those  careless  lines  of  mine  were  penned  last  fall  on  the  reception 
of  a  'curt  notelet'  from  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  the  Younger, 
dated  at  *  Dobb,  his  Ferry/  and  indited  in  the  red  juice  of  the  scoke, 
or  poke-berry,  the  phytal^icca  decandra  of  science.  He  had  soueezed 
this  '  extemporaneous  ink'  with  his  own  hand,  plucked  the  hemes  with 
his  own  hand,  on  the  shores  of  Tappaan  Zee  ;  and  thoughts  kindred  to 
those  he  felt  swelled  in  my  own  bosom.  Diedricu's  heart  was  beat- 
ing anew  in  the  breast  of  boyhood,  I  ween.  He  drew  in  large  and 
bracing  draughts  of  the  October  air ;  the  broad  bay  was  now  become 
a  sweet,  small  lake,  wherein  were  painted  in  warm  reflection  the  clear 
autumn  sky,  the  round  western  sun,  the  forest  boughs,  blazing  with 
^old  and  crimson,  the  spire  of  a  church,  seen  dimly  afar  down  m  the 
limpid  wave,  wild-ibwl  along  the  shores,  or  speeding  across  the  sky, 
while  to  his  ear  came  the  tinkle  of  sheep-bells,  the  far-off  lowing  of 
kine,  the  chirp  of  the  squirrel  darting  here  and  there  among  the  tree- 
tops,  the  dropping  of  nuts  on  the  rustling  floor  of  the  woods,  the  crack 
of  the  sportsman's  rifle  echoed  from  the  hills,  and  on  his  shoulder 
leaned  one,  loved  better  than  himself  (now,  alas !  serenely  sleeping 
under  the  violets),  dreaming  with  boyhood's  rapture  the  dreams  that 
made  him  Poet  in  after  years;  glad,  pure,  kind-hearted,  generousi 
genial '  Ollapod  !'  These,  or  like  them,  were  Diedrich's  sad,  sweet, 
electric,  am&er-colored  fancies,  while  he  dipped  his  pen  and  wrote ;  and 
when  his  scarlet  missive  reached  the  'Squu-e,  it  wrapped  him  also  in 
visions  sweet;  erased  cold,  intervening  years;  led  him  to  Green  Brook's 
grassy  brim,  to  Pine  Hill's  glorious  summits ;  spread  before  his  swim- 
ming eye  the  villaee  green,  the  church,  the  old  red  school-house,  with 
its  ink-bespattered  walls  within,  now  desecrated,  alas !  with  modera 
paper-hangings ;  the  merry  ball-play  up  on  Furnace  Hill ;  faces  that 
shone  with  youth's  health  and  truthfulness,  now  scattered,  some  east 
and  west  and  south  and  o'er  the  wide,  wide  sea,  and  some  that  long 
ago  paled  and  grew  to  marble  and  fled  beneath  the  yew !  But  not 
too  sad  was  that  swift  vision ;  nay,  if  there  were  an  evening  tinge  that 
flecked  it,  it  was  that  of  a  glowing  sunset,  soft,  mellow  and  entrancing. 
Such,  Mr.  Parson,  was  the  holy  trance  of  feeling  that  brimmed  my 
heart  and  overflowed  in  rhyme.' 

The  Parson  made  no  reply,  but  read  to  us 

A      RED. LETTER     L  T  R  X  O. 

BT    JOBX     XWOXB. 


-A  I.ITTLS  bird  rings  in  my  ear, 

With  voice  trlumpboni,  sweet  and  clear, 

*Scok©-beiTyI  Scoke-berryP 

Whence  the  bird  comes  I  cannot  say, 
Bat  ever  it  sings,  by  night  and  day, 
Now  overhead,  now  far  away, 

*  Scoke-berry  1  Scoke-berryr 

No  one  listens,  only  me ; 
No  other  the  liUle  bird  can  sen; 
And  its  note  is  soa  and  full  and  Aree, 
And  now  in  my  ear  rings  merrily, 

» Scoke-berry  1  Bcoke-berryP 


Full  of  delight,  I  shnt  my  eyes, 
Dreaming  old  dreams  that  you  despise. 
While  softly  and  sweetly  the  liUle  bird  criea 
*  Scoke-berry !  Sooke-berry  1' 

Then  up  in  my  heart  there  springs 
A  picture  vast  of  forgotten  tnings, 
As  if  it  came  on  the  little  bird^s  wings, 
Painted  before  me  while  it  sings 

^Scoke-berryl  Scoke-berryl' 

A  lovely  (aoe,  well  known  of  old, 
Smiles  through  tresses  of  waving  gold : 

'Scoke-berryl  fiookd4)eiT]r 
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And  hie  me,  at  last,  so  late  to  school, 
That  *  the  master'  ferules  me  a  ^fod^ 
With  the  box-wood  and  not  the  golden  role: 
»8eoke4)en7l  Booke^Miry!* 

Ah,  that  old  sehool-hoose,  painted  red! 
The  *  afternoon*  at  length  has  sped, 
As  if  borne  by  the  steeds  of  Dion  an, 
And  the  truant  *fooP  is  *  tip  at  fA«  kaadP 

^Sooke-berryl  Soofce-benyP 

And  home  we  go,  a  shouting  craw. 
The  knots  in  the  fences  stomng  through* 
And  scaring  Uie  stage  with  our  ^hnllaballoo:' 
^bcoke-berryl  Sooke-beriyf 

Gather  the  clouds  in  the  gorgeous  Weat, 
Sinks  the  broad  sun  to  hw  eyening  rest    [dreat : 
Down  the  woods  which  the  harlequin  Frost  baa 
'Scoke-benyl  Sooke-benyl* 

And  when  Bleep^s  starry  curtain  ftJle, 
And  I  walk  her  grand,  unearthly  halls, 
RtiU  in  my  ear  the  little  bird  odis 

'Sooke-beiTyl  a«ofc*-s««^n 


And  a  voice  is  whispering,  sweet  and  low, 
Something  that  sets  my  heart  arglow : 
The  echo  of  something  /  whispered  low: 

*  Sooke-berry  I  Bcoke-beny  P 

Down  by  the  brook  1  wander  now, 
And  bend  for  a  swing  the  beechen  bough : 
*Scoke-berry!  Scoke-bwryP 

Listing  the  partridge's  autumn  drum, 
And  the  wild-bee's  consecrated  hum : 

^Scoke-berryl  Sooke-benyP 

Or  watch  the  thistle-down  u^  in  the  skr. 
And  the  screaming  hawk  swift  sailing  by, 
And  Utile  of  care  or  pain  hare  1 1 

'  Bcoke-berry  I  Sooke-berry  P 

Then  I  use  for  a  mirror  the  dancing  brook, 
And  paint  my  face  tiU  I  think  I  look 
Uke  the  grim  old  Indian  in  the  book: 

( Sooke-berry  I  Sooke-berry  P 


'  To  the  *  Old  Knick.'  with  it !'  said  the  Doctor. 
'  It  ifi  hardly  a  godly  rhyme,  so  it  may  be  well  to  destroy  it,'  said 
the  Parson. 

*  P'shaw  !*  said  the  Lieutenant ;  *  do  n't  you  *  smoke  ?*  * 
The  Parson  looked  confused. 

Hereupon  the  clock  struck  the  half-hour ;  the  'Squire's  hand  was 
squeezed '  Good-night ;'  and  the  Lieutenant,  loitering  a  second  or  two 
by  the  table,  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  easy  chair  and  whispered  in 
his  ear :  *  What  was  it,  Jack,  you  threw  in  the  fire  V 

*  My  WILL !'  answered  he. 

*  Then  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet  a- while,  I  see !' 

*  Diel — I  '11  be  d d  if  I  do  !'  said  the  'Squire,  energetically, 

and  aloud. 

*  Whew !'  whistled  the  Doctor  in  the  entry-way. 

'  Have  n't  any  doubt  of  that  /'  soliloquised  the  Parson,  while  draw- 
ing on  his  red  'Canadas.' 

*  Speaking  of  mosquitoes  /'  said  the  Lieutenant  quietly  to  them  both, 
they  shut  the  front-door  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 
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£i  /liy  ^^19  j^iklSbt¥. 


Ik  the  spring  the  swallow  oometh. 

Makes  her  nest  and  dwells  awhile ; 
Autumn  darkeoa,  and  she  roameth 

Off  to  Blemphis  and  the  Nile : 
Ahl  unlike  the  friendly  swallow 

la  the  loTO  within  my  broaat ; 
Building,  brooding,  and  abiding. 

It  will  never  give  me  rest 


I  am  vainly  waiting,  watching 

For  the  troubler  to  depart: 
Ah !  I  feel  the  young  lovee  hatching; 

How  they  flutter  at  my  hearti 
She  is  flown,  the  friendly  swallow, 

But  the  love  within  my  breart. 
Ever  brooding,  spring  and  winter. 

Never  will  Kxwke  the  nsst. 
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9l)f  fSntfqne  6roblet, 


BT  cuxrxs  ouxrB. 


Hail  !  masBy  old  relic  of  years  that  have  flown, 
Of  those  merry  old  days  that  forever  have  gone, 
When  the  bright  gleaming  bubbles  that  merrily  swim 
Have  circled  within  thee  and  foamed  at  thy  brim : 
How  oft  in  those  old  feudal  times,  at  the  board 
Where  sparkling  in  light  the  red  liquor  was  poured, 
And  the  armor  and  banners  all  hung  on  the  wall, 
In  the  flash  of  the  torches  that  lighted  the  hall. 


II. 


The  knights  and  retainers  were  gathered  around, 

And  loud  doth  the  peal  of  their  revelry  sound ; 

While  the  stout  feudal  baron,  the  chief  of  the  bond, 

Hath  raised  thee,  old  goblet !  on  higlrin  his  hand  : 

The  feast  and  the  revel,  the  shout  and  the  laugh. 

The  pledge  of  the  gallants  o'er  wine  that  they  quaff, 

The  clink  of  the  goblets  together  that  shine, 

As  the  knights  raise  their  cups  with  *■  Success  to  the  vine  I' 


zxx. 


Then  high  at  the  head  of  the  table  doth  stand, 
With  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
The  baron — the  brave  feudal  baron  of  old, 
Who  drinks  with  his  knights  and  retainers  so  bold : 
But  hark !  the  wild  sound  of  the  revel  has  ceJeuBed, 
And  hushed  for  a  while  is  the  din  of  the  feast : 
'T  is  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  whose  melody  rings, 
'T  is  his  magical  touch  that  sweeps  over  the  stringi. 


IT. 


Kow  sweetly  he  chants  the  soft  music  of  love, 
And  the  strains  die  away  in  the  rafters  above ; 
Then  changing  the  measure,  of  battle  he  sings, 
Till  the  haU  with  the  shout  of  the  battle-field  rings ; 
Or  when  in  sad  numbers  the  sound  of  the  dirge 
Peals  in  deep  solemn  tone,  like  the  moan  of  the  sarge, 
nil  wiJied  from  its  sadness,  the  livelier  stnin 
Flows  on  in  glad  measure  of  music  again. 


How  oft  at  such  revels,  old  cup !  hast  thou  been  T 
O,  wonldst  thou  could  tell  of  tHb  mghts  thou  hast  seen  I 
Of  the  dark-bearded  mouths  that  luive  pressed  at  thy  rim, 
Of  tile  red  lip  of  beauty  that  breathed  at  its  brim : 
Perohanee  t]K>u  hast  held  the  dark  poisonous  draaght 
Which  the  victim  of  tyrants  or  treachery  quaffed. 
And  e'en  while  a  moment  upheld  in  his  gnu^ 
The  cold  hand  of  death  has  unloosened  his  cdasp. 
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TI. 


Or  perchance,  by  the  sick,  all  pallid  with  pain, 

Thon  hast  held  the  pare  nectar  that  cheered  them  again  •, 

In  the  hand  of  the  maiden,  the  grasp  of  the  knight, 

And  glowing  with  deep  rosy  wine  in  the  light : 

All,  all  hast  thou  seen,  as  ages  have  flown 

And  left  thee,  old  goblet !  still  gleaming  alone  ; 

And  those  that  have  drained  thee,  the  young  and  the  brave, 

Have  passed  and  have  vanished ;  gone  down  to  the  grave ! 


Tll. 


And  the  deeds  of  the  brave  feudal  barons  of  yore, 

They  glimmer  but  faintly  in  history's  lore ; 

Their  battles,  their  feasts,  their  retainers  so  true, 

Have  faded  away  from  our  memories  too  : 

But  I  'II  think,  as  I  gaze  on  this  massy  old  cup. 

Of  those  merry  old  days  when  the  knights  took  it  up, 

And  from  it  a  bumper  I  '11  drain  with  a  cheer 

To  the  knights  of  old  times  and  their  memories  dear ! 

BtUth  J^H^ut  SI,  185a 
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Leayino  our  kind  friends  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  who  during  the 
wbole  of  our  stay  had  treated  us  with  the  j^reatest  attention,  we  re- 
plenished our  sea  stock  of  fruit  by  large  drafts  upon  the  orange  boats, 
wbich  come  off  in  fleets  to  pay  us  a  parting  call  (and  to  be  paid  some  of 
good  old  '  Uncle  Sam's  dollars),  and  were  soon  standing  out  of , the 
harbor,  with  a  fair  wind,  on  our  northward  cruise,  and  anchored  at 
about  sundown  of  the  same  day  off  Dande  Point  and  river.  Our  ob- 
ject in  visiting  this  place  was  to  fill  up  with  wood  and  water,  which  we 
were  told  at  St.  Paul  we  could  do  much  easier  and  at  a  less  expense 
than  any  where  else  on  the  coast.  We  remained  at  anchor  nearly  a 
week,  during  which  time  I  took  many  pleasant  tramps  on  shore,  and 
made  quite  a  long  and  interesting  trip  up  the  river  in  the  captain's  gig; 
for  the  fatigue  and  discomforts  of  which,  in  being  exposed  to  a  burning 
sun  and  mosquitoes,  I  was  amply  repaid  by  the  novelty  of  things  iu 
this  vicinity,  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  coast  which  I  had 
already  visited. 

People  at  home,  and  more  particularly  those  having  friends  in  the 
navy — indeed,  officers  in  tha  navy  themselves — have  accustomed 
themselves  to  speak  and  think  of  the  African  station  as  the  n^  plus 
ultra  of  all  that  is  disagreeable  and  to  be  dreaded ;  and  when  the  dis- 
advantages to  one's  own  personal  comfort  is  alone  to  be  considered,  it 
is  not  perhaps  unnatural  that  they  should  look  upon  it,  as  I  know  many 
of  them  do,  as  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  navy,  and  carry  out  with  them 
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a  discontented  mind,  which  alone  is  enough  to  make  '  fever-and-ague' 
fatal.  It  has,  like  many  other  things,  a  dark  and  a  bright  side.  The 
means  of  communication  between  officers  on  the  station  and  their 
friends  at  home  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  the  evils  I  ever  experienced  there,  and  one  much  to  be  regretted ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  felt  here  than  on  the  other  naval 
stations,  excepting  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  news  of  the  world 
the  African  cruiser  has  to  depend  upon  a  chance  newspaper,  picked 
up  often  enough  perhaps  on  board  of  some  merchant  or  slave-ship,  and 
then  dated  some  six  or  eight  months  back ;  making  one  feel  painfully 
conscious  that  what  is  news  to  him  has  sunk  into  oblivion  where  the 
said  '  news'  originated.  The  mess  stock  of  sea-stores,  husbanded  with 
all  the  care  of  a  good  caterer,  sometimes  runs  low,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  replenishing,  and  visions  of  '  salt  junk'  and  '  hard  tack'  dance 
before  the  irritated  eyes  of  the  watch  officers,  who  'growl'  at  the  caterer 
until  he  growls  defiance  and  threatens  to  resign  his  post.  Then  there 
is  the  climate,  enervating  doubtless  when  one  is  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  it  for  too  long  a  time,  and  highly'dangerous  to  careless  livers,  and 
useless  adventures  in  sickly  places,  but  not  near  so  bad  as  commonly 
represented,  whore  prudence  is  observed,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  un- 
faealthiness  with  the  generality  of  the  East  Indies.  The  rainy  seasons 
on  the  African  coast  are  very  unpleasant,  but  a  winter  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  infinitely  more  so.  There  are  tornadoes  and  heavy  rain-squalls, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  in  any  quantities,  which  however  always  eive 
timely  notice  of  their  approach,  so  that  sail  can  be  taken  in  and  things 
made  snug;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  *  bora'  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  or  a  '  nor'-wester'  on  our  own  coast  To  the  traveller,  or  to  a 
man  of  an  observing  disposition,  fond  of  seeing  and  comparing  the  dif> 
ferent  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  varieties  of  climate  and  scenery, 
and  the  costumes,  manners,  and  modes  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  m 
their  original  state,  Africa  presents  a  never-failing  and  imtiring  scene 
of  interest  and  attraction.  I  say  Africa,  but  should  more  correctly 
express  myself  as  meaning  the  African  coast  and  the  country  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  it ;  iot  in  reality  but  little  is  known,  even  at  this 
late  period,  of  the  inland  country,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  endea- 
vors of  Park,  the  Landers,  Tuckey,  Clapperton,  and  other  daring 
men,  most  of  whom  perished  in  their  untimely  and  ill-fated  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  and  explore  the  vast,  unknown  countries  of  this 
mighty  continent.  Many  of  their  discoveries  perished  with  them,  and 
what  little  was  saved  and  made  known  to  the  world  from  the  wrecks 
of  their  unfortunate  expeditions  has  availed  but  little  to  the  causes  of 
science  apd  commerce.  The  African  cruiser  has  therefore  the  advan- 
tage of  novelty  in  going  over  ground  which  has  been  but  little  trodden, 
and  visiting  in  his  long  crubes  many  places  where  a  white  &ce  was 
never  before  seen. 

I  speak  not  of  those  unfortunates  whose  lot  has  been  cast  to  drag 
out  long  weary  months  on  board  of  certain  '  flag'  and  other  ships ;  of 
which  I  ween,  under  fever-scarred  commanders  at  anchor  in  one  of 
the  northern  *  refreshment'  (?)  ports ;  but  of  those  who,  like  myself 
have  spent  upward  of  two  years  in  a  cruising  vessel,  and  have  seen 
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the  hard  work  and  the  '  elephant'  in  an  African  cruise.  One  word  in 
explanation :  that  the  United  States'  African  squadron  has  not  in  some 
cases  been  a  useless  expense  to  the  government,  and  a  mere  farce  so 
far  as  real  utility  was  concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency 
and  indisposition  to  cruise  of  several  of  the  commanders,  not  only  of 
the  ships,  but  of  the  squadron  itself,  no  one  who  has  been  in  it  will  for 
one  moment  deny ;  but  I  am  happy  to  know  and  state,  from  an  obser- 
vation and  connection  with  it  of  a  little  more  than  five  years,  that  it 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  in  a  more  effective  and  really  useful 

state  than  at  the  present  time,  with  the  gallant  Commodore  G at 

its  head,  supported  by  as  noble  a  set  of  commanders  and  officers  as 
the  navy  ever  yet  produced. 

But  I  have  digressed  widely  from  my  sketch,  and  fancy  that  I  hear 
already  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  calling  roe  to 
order,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  saying  *  Turn  him  out !' 

Dande  Point  is  a  remarkable  bluff  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  perhaps  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  St  Paul  do 
Loando.  One  of  its  sides  forms  a  kind  of  bay,  which,  however,  affords 
little  or  no  protection  to  vessels  at  anchor  there,  for  which  reason  they 
rarely  anchor  within  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  '  rollers'  in  the  rainy  season.  At  the  head 
of  this  bay  the  beautiful  little  river  Dande  throws  its  pure  waters  into 
the  sea,  and  just  within  the  bar  at  its  mouth  stands  a  native  town  and 
Portuguese  settlement,  with  a  small  white-washed  stone  fort  to  protect 
it.  Few  places  of  this  description  on  the  coast  present  a  more  pictu- 
resque and  pleasing  appearance  than  does  Dande  river,  with  its  town 
and  the  wild  African  scenery  of  its  banks.  It  is  more  pleasing  from 
its  great  contrast  with  the  surrounding  country ;  for  where  the  soil  is 
not  watered  and  nourished  by  the  river,  nothing  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  but  a  succession  of  barren  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
dry  brush  and  some  stunted  grass.  To  the  sportsman,  however,  these 
hills  would  perhaps  present  the  greater  attraction,  for  they  abound  in 
grouse,  quails,  and  other  wild  game.  The  banks  of  the  Dande  are 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate.  The 
trees  and  bushes  are  filled  with  birds  of  the  most  rare  descriptions  and 
most  brilliant  plumage ;  monkeys  are  throwing  themselves  continually 
from  tree  to  tree,  cutting  a  thousand  fantastic  capers ;  the  hideous  alli- 

fator  reigns  sole  monarch  of  the  waters  of  the  stream,  and  is  rarely 
isturbed,  except  by  the  canoe  of  the  native  as  he  goes  to  and  from  the 
white  man's  settlement  at  the  mouth  to  exchange  his  produce  for  per- 
haps a  twentieth  part  of  its  value  in  rum. 

On  the  second  day  afber  our  arrival  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  captain,  to  go  on  an  excursion  up  the  river  in  his  gig.  We  were 
well  provided  with  fowling-pieces,  pistols  and  ammunition,  as  well  to 
shoot  game  as  to  protect  ourselves  in  case  of  need  against  the  natives, 
who  are  sometimes  not  to  be  too  well  trusted ;  we  ^so  laid  in  an  am- 
ple stock  of  refreshments  for  a  pic-nic.  The  time  could  not  have  been 
oetter  chosen  for  our  trip ;  the  air  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
but  a  happy  medium  between  the  two.  The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we 
pulled  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  little  white-washed  battery 
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on  the  right  bank  shone  out  gaily  in  its  rays.  The  river  at  its  mouth 
18  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth.  This  we 
ascertained  by  sounding ;  and '  I  may  remark,  that  we  carried  twelve 
feet  of  water  for  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  up,  when 
it  gradually  shoaled  to  one  fathom. 

On  the  left  bank,  near  the  mouth,  stand  the  ruined  walls  of  a  small 
stone  church,  which  we  were  told  is  another  relic  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  a  settlement  here  centuries  ago,  probably  under  the  supervision  of 
the  fraternity  whom  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  having  existed  in 
great  strength  at  St  Paul  de  Loando.  I  was  surprised  at  finding,  on 
a  visit  which  I  afterward  made  to  this  ruin,  a  large  number  of  human 
skulls  and  bones  lying  on  the  ground  about  the  church,  and  even  in  it. 
Several  of  these  skulls  were  examined  by  our  party,  and  proved  to  be 
those  of  white  men  (though  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  they  got 
there),  while  the  greater  number  were  without  doubt  the  remains  of 
natives  of  the  place.  They  were  probably  dug  up  after  interment  by 
the  beasts  of  prey,  who  are  attracted  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
dry  season  for  water.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  country  imme- 
diately bordering  on  the  sea-coast  is  very  free  from  carnivorous  beasts 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  ruined  church  is  the  only  remains  of  any  building  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  the  native  town  being  in  the  rear  of  the  Portuguese 
fort  on  the  right  bank ;  and  as  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  was  necessary 
in  former  times  for  all  who  wished  to  go  to  church  to  take  the  trouble 
of  crossing  the  river  every  morning,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  town  originally  stood  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  church  is,  whence 
for  some  unknown  or  forgotten  reason  it  was  transplanted  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  With  regard  to  the  fort,  it  is  merely  a  small 
battery  of  six  light  guns,  commanded  by  a  Portuguese  officer  of  artil- 
lery, who  has  a  sergeant  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  native  soldiers 
under  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  kept  up  I  cannot  conceive,  un- 
less it  is  to  keep  the  natives  under  subjection  to  the  Portuguese  rule ; 
for  during  the  whole  time  I  have  been  on  the  coast  I  have  never  heard 
of  there  being  any  great  trade  of  importance  at  this  place  worth  pro- 
tecting.    But  to  return  to  our  excursion. 

We  pulled  leisurely  into  the  river,  receiving  as  we  passed  the  bat- 
tery,  a  polite  bow  from  the  commandant,  who  was  taking  his  coffee  in 
the  cool  morning  air  in  front  of  his  quarters,  and  a  little  farther  on, 
passed  our  launch  with  her  jolly  crew  of  Kroo-boys,  busily  engaged 
m  filling  water  casks.  Immediately  above  the  watering-place  some 
natives  were  drawing  a  rude  kind  oi  seine  made  of  twigs  and  rushes, 
and  to  judge  from  their  cries  and  uncouth  antics  they  were  making  a 
successful  haul  of  fish.  We  passed  a  place  where  an  immense  tree 
had  fallen  into  the  water  from  the  bank,  and  the  Captain  got  a  shot  at  a 
fine  black  monkey,  who  was  sitting  on  the  trunk  taking  his  nJbming 
draught.  Poor  jocko  escaped  however,  and  ran  off  with  a  scattering 
shot  in  his  posterior,  covering  his  wounded  seat  of  honor  with  one 
paw  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  crane  or  heron, 
which  we  saw  in  ^reat  numben.  in  this  river.  They  were  of  a  snowy 
white  plumage,  with  long  red  legs,  and  so  extremely  shy,  that  I  coold 
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not  get  near  them  for  a  shot  We  pulled  along,  occasionally  seeing  an 
alligator,  with  his  head  just  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  appear- 
ing to  the  unpractised  eye,  raore  like  a  piece  of  rough  black  wood,  than 
like  any  thing  belonging  to  a  living  animal,  and  occasionally  getting  a 
shot  at  a  monkey  or  a  bird. 

For  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
covered  with  dense  growths  of  mangrove  and  other  aqueous  plants, 
which  prevent  the  possibility  of  landing,  except  wliere  there  are  paths 
worn  by  the  alligators,  and  beasts  of  prey  coming  to  the  river  to  arink. 
Farther  on,  the  country  became  more  open,  the  trees  of  a  taller  growth, 
and  patches  of  the  banks  quite  clear,  where  we  easily  effected  a  land- 
ing at  several  places,  but  found  nothing  to  repay  us  for  the  trouble. 
Soon  after  we  came  to  a  small  assemblage  of  huts,  with  some  little  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  around  them,  but  the  natives  appeared  to  be  an 
indolent,  dirty  set  of  beings,  having  no  cares  whatever  to  trouble  them, 
and  little  other  occupation,  save  smoking  and  drinking.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  habit  of  smoking  being  practised  in  a  more  injurious 
way  to  the  system,  than  it  is  done  by  these  natives.  We  saw  it  here 
in  a  manner  which  I  never  expect  to  see  again.  The  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  large  hollow  calabash  or  gourd,  with  two  holes  in  it,  one  at 
the  side  into  which  is  inserted  the  pipe,  fitting  perfectly  tight,  and  ano- 
ther at  the  top,  which  serves  as  a  mouth-piece.  The  pipe  is  filled  with 
tobacco,  of  the  very  strongest  kind,  and  the  operation  of  smoking  com- 
mences. The  smoker  sits  down  on  'the  ground  with  his  body  inclined 
forward  and  his  head  immediately  over  the  calabash,  and  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  top  hole,  inhales  the  air  in  the  vessel,  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  lungs.  This,  he  has  to  repeat  several  times  before  the  air  within 
gives  place  to  the  smoke  from  the  pipe,  as  the  calabash  is  generally  of 
several  gallons  capacity ;  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  inhalation  however,  it  is 
the  strong  dense  smoke  of  the  tobacco,  which  fills  his  chest  and  lungs, 
and  the  man  appears  as  if  he  were  half  strangled,  for  his  eyes  start  out, 
his  chest  heaves  convulsively,  and  the  smoke  rushes  from  his  mouth  and 
nose  in  clouds.  This  satisfies  him  for  the  time,  and  he  does  not  return 
for  another  draught  for  perhaps  ten  minutes ;  an  observer  would  imagine 
that  he  had  got  enough  already  to  last  him  his  life  time ;  but  this  man 
when  asked  whether  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to  him,  said  '  me  like  him 
too  much,'  and  we  left  him  at  the  conclusion  of  a  second  long  pull  at 
the  calabash. 

Leaving  this  assemblage  of  huts,  we  advanced  up  the  river,  occa- 
sionally getting  a  shot  at  a  monkey  on  the  bank,  or  a  fish-eagle  scream- 
ing above  our  heads,  and  finding  as  we  advanced  the  banks  more  open, 
BO  that  we  could  land  any  where  without  difficulty. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  in  all  the  African  rivers,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  landing  near  their  mouths  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
impenetrable  jingles  of  mangrene  and  other  plants,  which  fiourish 
better  where  the  water  is  brackish  or  slightly  salt  than  in  pure  streams. 
As  we  advance  up,  however,  these  plants  become  thinner,  the  banks 
firmer  and  more  strong,  and  at  last  the  open  country  comes  in  sight  and 
a  landing  is  easily  obtained,  the  mangrene  has  entirely  disappeared  and 
given  place  in  the  water  to  beautiful  flowering  plants,  and  on  the  banks 
to  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest. 
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Th«  wild  duck  is  dipping  his  glossy  wing, 

And  cooling  his  heated  breast 
In  the  waters  that  backward  his  image  fling, 

As  he  floats  in  his  liquid  rest ; 
He  skimmeth  along  in  the  wavclet*B  glow, 

With  a  fisher^s  quiet  glee, 
Or  seeketh  his  nest  in  the  reeds  that  grow 

On  the  banks  of  the  Oenesee. 

The  swallow  flits  by  with  his  spear-like  wing 

That  pierceth  the  wave's  smooth  crest, 
And  catches  a  drop  in  his  bill  to  bring 

To  the  fledgelings  athirst  in  his  nest ; 
And  like  him  the  birds  that  reposed  all  night, 

'Neath  the  curtains  of  every  tree. 
Are  trilling  their  music  in  matin  flight 

O'er  the  banks  of  the  Genesee. 

The  lowing  herds,  driv'n  by  summer's  hot  ray, 

Deserting  the  meadows  so  green, 
Cool  their  lips  in  the  tide  where  they  stand  midway, 

All  heedless  of  noon's  burning  sheen  ; 
Their  image  invested  in  rich  beauty  glows, 

With  the  branches  of  bush  and  tree. 
And  they  snufi*  the  soft  breeze  that  in  freshneoa  blowi 

O'er  Uie  banks  of  the  Genesee. 

The  fisher-boy  marks  fVom  the  pebbly  shore 

The  ripples  that  circle  his  line, 
In  fancy  beholding  a  bountiful  store 

Of  fins  in  his  basket  shine  ; 
He  whistleth  and  singeth  of  thought  in  lack, 

And  lists  to  his  own  melody. 
In  many  an  echo  that  floateth  back 

From  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.    • 

Away  o'er  the  dimly-receding  tide 

The  precipice  loftily  shines, 
like  a  monarch  with  garment  and  crown  of  pride, 

In  the  verdure  of  evergreen  pines ; 
At  its  deep  rocky  base,  like  tents  that  glow. 

With  their  banners  in  sun-light  free, 
The  wind-stirred  waters  in  stillness  flow. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Genesee. 

Tlie  deep  chasms  reach  from  their  cloudy  height, 

And  circle  that  river's  course. 
Like  bulwarks  erected  by  hands  of  might, 

To  shield  it  from  hostile  force  : 
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The  rooky  bars  stretch  like  an  iron  ohain, 

Where  the  currents  so  wildly  flee, 
Till  their  musical  rapids  ring  out  a  fiill  stnun, 

By  the  banks  of  the  Genesee. 

Oh !  sweet  are  the  fields  that  in  verdure  bright 

With  their  billows  of  grain  oft  gleam. 
And  stretch  far  away  in  the  rich  sunlignt, 

From  the  shores  of  that  radiant  stream ; 
And  swoet  are  the  forests  whose  branches  breathe 

The  winds  from  the  flowering  lea, 
As  freshly  and  purely  their  chaplets  they  wreathe 

On  the  banks  of  the  Genesee. 

Sweet  too,  is  the  cot  where  my  heart  has  its  home 

With  the  loved  on  its  life  to  beam. 
Amid  the  green  woods  where  I  revel  and  roam 

By  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream : 
Then  while  the  blest  billows  of  life  still  now, 

Oh !  there  let  my  dweUing  be, 
With  fond  ones  stlU  smiling  in  lore's  own  glow 

On  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  ! 
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T     A       U.      JOBMSOV 


Once  upon  a  time  Jupiter  determined  to  ascertain  personally  the 
grievances  about  which  mankind  were  so  continually  importuning  him, 
mat  his  residence  in  Olympus  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  He  ac- 
cordinglv  alighted  on  the  Battery  in  New- York,  one  fine  summer  night, 
having  descended  on  the  back  of  a  large  eagle,  which  he  keeps  ex- 
clusively for  the  saddle.  He  had  scarcely  dismissed  his  atrial  courser, 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  old  gentleman  with  a 
dark-brown  wig,  equal  to  Batchelor's  best  gossamer,  when  he  heard 
some  voices  which  proceeded  from  three  beggars,  a  cripple,  a  negro 
and  a  middle  aged  vagrant,  who  apparently  possessed  no  mfirmity  but 
an  unshaven  beard,  unwashed  skin  and  ragged  attire.  They  were 
lying  on  the  grass  at  their  ease  after  the  heat  and  wanderings  of  the 
day ;  and  were  bantering  each  other  on  their  respective  demerits. 

Said  the  neg^o,  '  Were  I  white  I  would  open  a  shop  in  Chatham- 
street,  and  as  no  man  would  be  more  diligent  and  enterprising,  I  would 
ffradually  enlarge  my  stock  of  goods,  and  extend  the  variety  of  my 
dealings,  till  I  £ould  in  time  become  an  extensive  merchant  and  rich; 
but  a  colored  man  must  be  either  a  servant  or  a  beggar,  and  as  neither 
position  will  procure  more  than  a  living,  I  prefer  ease  to  labor.' 

'  A  white  skin,' retorted  the  cripple  contemptuously,  *  mavbe  a  very 
pretty  treasure  in  the  eyes  of  a  '  nigger,'  but  it  is  an  insufficient  capi- 
tal to  commence  business  on  in  New- York.    Had  I  limbs  like  other 
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meo,  I  would  indeed  scorn  to  be  a  beggar ;  but  a  cripple  though  he 
should  perform  more  labor  than  two  able  bodied  porters  would  still  be 
required  to  accept  his  compensation  as  a  charity.  The  world  there- 
fere,  gives  me  no  alternative ;  I  must  live  by  charity,  and  I  may  as  well 
take  it  without  labor  as  with.' 

'  Comrades  V  exclaimed  the  third, '  I  see  your  drift ;  I  am  neither 
hlack  nor  a  cripple ;  hence  you  think  I  ought  not  to  be  a  beggar ;  but 
ivithout  capital  or  credit  a  man  can  no  more  create  property  than  he 
can  build  a  ship  without  tools.  When  the  tide  and  winds  are  both 
against  a  vessel  she  drops  anchor,  and  makes  no  fruitless  effort  to  go 
ahead ;  and  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  adopt  a  different  policy.' 

The  self-complacent  trio  then  arose  and  wended  their  way  to  a  den 
in  Anthony-street,  where  the  vagrancy  of  the  day  was  succeeded  by  a 
night  of  intoxication. 

Jupiter  permitted  them  to  depart  without  revealing  to  them  his  pre- 
aence,  being  intent  on  supplying  general  remedies  for  the  ills  of^life 
rather  than  on  empirically  mehorating  individual  miscarriages.  He 
saw  the  difficulty  which  repressed  the  energies  of  these  men  and  kept 
them  idle,  but  as  he  could  not  conveniently  remodel  the  world,  and  pre- 
vent some  men  from  being  black,  some  from  being  crippled,  and  some 
from  being  poor ;  or  give  every  man  a]l  the  facilities  for  prosperity  that 
each  individual  should  desire ;  he  resolved  to  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  a  device,  and  he  accordingly  established  a  new  decree,  that  here- 
after no  man's  prosperity  shall  depend  on  what  he  possesses  not,  but  on 
the  use  which  he  shall  make  of  the  means  that  he  happens  to  possess. 
While  Jupiter  was  revolving  in  his  thoughts  the  benign  operation  of 
this  new  principle,  and  fbrseeing  how  by  means  of  it,  Fulton  would 
practically  annimlate  space,  and  Morse  annihilate  time,  the  light  of  day 
had  for  some  hours  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  lighted  up  the  Battery 
with  all  the  effulgence  of  a  July  morning;  and  he  was  aroused  from 
his  pleasant  reverie  by  a  little  girl,  who  in  a  whining  tone  that  was  en- 
tirely different  from  ihe  voice  which  he  supposed  he  had  £>rmed  in 
man,  said 

*  Fray  Sir,  give  me  a  cent  to  buy  some  bread  for  daddy,  who  is  very 
sick  and  has  nothing  to  eat' 

<  Child,'  replied  the  benevolent  Deity,  '  your  father  is  just  the  per- 
son I  want  to  see.    Lead  me  to  him  and  I  will  assist  him.' 

The  little  girl  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  having  never  before  met 
with  such  a  reception.  Usually  those  who  gave  money  threw  her  a 
penny  and  said  nothing,  while  diose  who  spoke  gave  harsh  language 
and  no  pennies ;  but  her  case  was  pressing,  and  she  led  the  way  as  he 
bad  commanded.  Jupiter  soon  found  himself  in  a  loathsome  cellar, 
where,  lying  in  a  comer  on  some  foul  rags  and  straw,  was  the  misera- 
ble fother. 

'  Alas !'  thought  Jupiter, '  something  in  this  world  must  need  altera- 
tion.' Afler  administering  a  few  drops  of  nectar,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ambrosia,  to  the  sick  man,  who  became  thereby  wonderfiilly  revived  : 
'  Friend,'  said  Jupiter,  '  you  see  that  I  can  relieve  you ;  but  before  I 
give  you  any  more  of  my  medicines,  I  must  be  informed  how  you  came 
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into  this  wretched  condition.     The  city  seems  full  of  delightful  resi- 
dences,  and  I  find  you  in  a  damp,  dark  room  under  ground/ 

'  Ah  !'  sighed  the  man, '  I  perceive  by  your  remarks,  as  weU  as  by 
your  conduct,  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  New- York.  I  possess  not  a 
dollar  in  the  world,  and  how  can  I  obtain  better  lodgings  V 

*  But,'  replied  Jupiter, '  other  people  obtain  better  lodgings,  and  why 
not  youl' 

'  The  story  is  not  long,'  said  the  mendicant  '  All  men  are  not  made 
to  be  rich,  nor  are  we  all  endued  with  the  same  talents.  Some  men 
can  never  thrive,  while  the  touch  of  others  will  turn  every  thing  into 
gold.' 

'  You  surprise  me,'  said  Jupiter,  '  I  was  not  aware  of  these  facts ; 
and  should  they  prove  true,  they  shall  be  corrected.  I  will  tolerate  no 
such  inequalities.' 

The  mendicant  stared,  thinking  his  benevolent  friend  was  a  maniac, 
and  began  to  be  afraid ;  but  Jupiter  threw  a  little  poppy  on  the  sick 
man's  eyelids,  and  they  instantly  closed  in  a  gentle  slumber. 

Jupiter  next  entered  a  superb  mansion  in  Union-Place.  The  owner 
was  not  at  home,  but  a  loquacious  footman  who  stood  at  the  door,  gladly 
undertook  for  the  bribe  of  a  little  nectar,  to  relate  the  history  of  his 
master.  He  was  a  rich  merchant  of  South-street,  who  confined  him- 
self to  his  counting-house.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  prosperity  with 
which  he  was  constantly  attended.  His  ships  arrive  in  port  at  the  times 
when  they  are  most  needed,  and  bring  cargoes  that  always  suit  the 
market  Prices  usually  fall  after  he  sells,  and  rise  sfter  he  purchases ; 
and  moreover,  his  debtors  never  run  away,  nor  his  friends  become 
treacherous. 

'  I  perceive,'  said  Jupiter, '  this  is  one  of  the  men  whose  touch  turns 
eve^  thing  into  gold.' 

*  Exactly  so,'  said  the  footman.' 

*  These  differences  in  the  formation  of  men,'  thought  Jupiter, '  must 
be  corrected.' 

He  strolled  next  into  the  City-Hall,  where  he  found  in  session  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  great  cause  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  against  the  State  of  New- York,  was  on  trial,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  jurists  of  the  country  was  addressing  the  court  The 
knowledge  which  the  lawyer  displayed,  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  uttered  it,  excited  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  auditors,  who  said 
that  the  lawyer  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  his 
effort,  and  that  he  well  merited  all  he  was  to  receive. 

At  one  end  of  the  bar  sat  a  lawyer  who  was  dozing.  He  was  shab- 
bily dressed,  and  his  apparent  poverty  and  listlessness  induced  Jupiter 
to  arouse  him,  and  ascertain  wny  he  also  was  not  obtaining  five  tnou- 
sand  dollar  fees.  The  man  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  at  the  ques- 
tion or  to  be  angry.  At  length  his  love  of  ease  conquered  his  irrita- 
bility, and  he  laughed. 

'  Old  man,'  said  he, '  where  did  you  come  from  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  The  counsellor  who  is  addressing  the  court  is  a  great  genius. 
We  possess  only  one  such  man  in  the  state ;  and  but  two  or  three  in 
the  United  States.' 
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<  Why  not  7'  said  Jupiter,  in  manifest  suqprise. 

'  Why  not !'  exclaimed  the  shabby  lawyer ;  '  because  great  tdents 
are  scarce.  We  do  not  make  ourselves,  you  know.  I  guess  you  never 
studied  phrenology.  The  difference  between  him  and  me  is  the  work  of 
Heaven ;  hence  he  receives  large  fees,  and  I  receive  none.' 

While  Jupiter  was  reflecting  on  the  organic  inequalities  which 
were  thus  unexpectedly  proclaimed  to  him,  he  determined  to  execute 
an  experiment.  Suddenly,  therefore,  while  the  great  lawyer  was  in 
the  most  pathetic  part  of  his  argument,  Jupiter,  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
siezed  the  orator  by  the  throat,  and  sent  his  soul  to  Olympus.  The 
court  arose  in  the  most  intense  confusion.  All  said  the  great  lawyer 
bad  over-exerted  himself,  and  was  dead  of  apoplexy.  The  same  day 
the  sick  beggar  died,  and  the  rich  merchant,  and  the  shabby  lawyer. 
What  a  loss  the  world  had  sustained  in  the  great  lawyer ;  and  what  a 
loss  the  city  in  the  rich  man !  God  help  the  poor ;  what  is  to  become 
of  them  now !  How  inscrutable,  said  every  person,  are  the  ways  of 
Providence ! 

The  great  lawyer's  body  was  borne  to  Trinity  Church,  where  a  huge 
granite  monument  was  erected  over  him  by  his  admirers.  The  rich 
man  was  carefully  soldered  up  in  lead,  and  placed  within  his  family 
yault ;  while  the  shabby  lawyer  was  buried  privately  in  a  cherry  coffin, 
and  the  mendicant  was,  with  little  ceremony,  screwed  up  in  pine  boards, 
and  hurried  to  Potter's  Field.  After  these  differences  of  an  hour,  aU 
were  alike  left  to  the  silent  and  indiscriminating  processes  of  decay ; 
while  the  world  closed  up  its  ranks  with  new  orators  and  new  mer- 
chants, and  the  losses  that  yesterday  seemed  irreparable  were  remedied 
and  forgotten. 

But  not  thus  Jupiter.  The  experiment  which  he  meditated  was  to 
remould  the  four  men,  so  that  they  should  possess  equal  powers  of  mind 
and  body.  Nothing  should  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  far  as 
relates  to  their  organization,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical;  'for/ 
thought  Jove,  'I  shall  be  truly  sorry  if  the  misery  of  man,  or  any  por- 
tion of  it,  arises  from  partiality  in  their  organization.'  The  four  souls 
being  thus  equalized  and  furnished  with  new  bodies,  were  sent  back 
into  the  world,  and  in  due  course  of  nature  were  severally  bom  of 
poor  parents  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  The  children  possessed 
no  consciousness  of  ever  having  been  on  the  earth  before.  They  were 
severally  dosed  with  medicine  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  afler 
struggling  for  their  lives  against  the  other  officiousness  of  nurses,  they 

frew  gradually  toward  maturity,  played  with  tops  and  marbles,  were 
eaten  when  their  parents  were  cross,  and  fared  in  all  respects  pre- 
cisely as  other  children. 

Time  passed  on,  and  at  the  end  of  fif^y  years  Jupiter  again  saddled 
his  eagle,  and  was  wafted  to  the  battery,  where  he  had  alighted  before. 
The  morning  was  just  as  mild  and  salubrious  as  it  had  been  then ;  and 
while  he  was  looking  round  and  admiring  the  regularity  with  which 
inanimate  nature  obeys  the  impulse  of  the  seasons,  and  the  seasons  re- 
volve in  the  order  of  their  appointed  succession,  he  was  aroused  by 
the  approach  of  a  little  girl,  who  in  piteous  accents  solicited  a  cent  to 
buy  bread  for  her  sick  daddy. 
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Struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  application  to  that  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced on  his  former  visit,  he  directed  the  child  to  lead  him  to  her 
rather.  She  led  him  through  avenues  as  crooked  as  those  that  he  had 
passed  previously,  and  brought  him  to  a  cellar  as  dirty  as  the  former; 
and  in  it  he  found  the  same  mendicant,  again  in  poverty,  again  sick, 
and  again  accusing  Providence  for  his  mischances.  Jupiter  flew  into 
Union  Place.  There  he  found  the  rich  merchant  also,  and  as  rich  as 
ever.  He  went  to  the  City  Hall,  and  there  lounged  the  shabby  law- 
yer, as  drowsy  as  before ;  and  there  stood  the  great  orator,  as  eloquent 
as  formerly,  and  talking  for  a  fee  of  five  thousand  doUai's.  *  Truly,' 
said  Jupiter, '  these  coincidences  are  surprising ;  but  if  I  had  been  par- 
tial in  uie  formation  of  men,  as  was  alleged,  it  would  have  been  mare 
surprising.' 

But  whence  these  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  several  persons  f 
The  question  suggested  itself  more  readily  than  the  solution.  Jupiter 
was  perplexed,  and  again  sought  an  elucidation  from  the  unemployed 
lawyer,  who  again  began  the  old  story  about  phrenology  and  the  ora- 
tor's great  genius ;  but  Jupiter  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying  he  knew 
better,  and  that  the  orator's  genius  was  no  greater  than  other  men's. 
At  this  the  shabby  lawyer  laughed,  and  happening  to  be  in  a  more  com- 
municative humor  than  previously,  candidly  admitted  that  he  was  as 
well  organized  as  the  successful  orator,  and  much  more  deserving  of 
success ;  but  the  difficulty  was  imputable  to  Misfortune,  who  had  always 
persecuted  him,  while  fortune  had  as  constantly  favored  the  great  ora- 
tor. This  solution  seemed  reasonable.  Jupiter  had  often  heard  ru- 
mors of  the  interference  of  Fortune  and  Misfortune  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  but  he  had  expressly  interdicted  them  from  interfering  with  the 
present  experiment ;  and  as  they  had  disobeyed  him  in  the  career  of 
the  lawyers,  they  probably  had  interfered  with  the  merchant  and  the 
beggar.  He  was  accordingly  enraged  against  Fortune  and  Misfortune, 
and  flying  back  to  Olympus,  he  summoned  forthwith  the  terrified  spirits, 
and  accused  them  with  their  disobedience.  They  trembled  at  his  re- 
buke, and  would  have  excused  themselves  by  denying  all  agency  in 
the  transactions  alluded  to,  but  Jupiter  refused  to  listen  to  their  protes- 
tations, and  chained  them  both  to  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  and  rest  himself. 

Having  thus  appeased  his  anger  by  its  gp*atification,  he  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  administered  a  deserved  chastise- 
ment ;  and  taking  up  a  huge  telescope,  by  which  he  can  see  at  once 
every  human  being,  tie  pointed  it  toward  the  earth,  that  he  might  as- 
certain how  the  parties  fared,  now  they  were  relieved  from  the  inter- 
ference of  Fortune  and  Misfortune.  But  imagine,  if  you  can,  his  sur- 
prise when  he  saw  Fortune  wafling  to  a  profitable  port  a  ship  of  the 
rich  merchant ;  and  Misfortune  applying  a  torch  to  fire  the  dwelling  of 
the  shabby  lawyer — not  insured  either,  poor  man !  Jupiter  snatched 
up  a  thunder-bolt,  'red  with  uncommon  wrath,'  to  scath  therewith,  at  one 
fell  blow,  the  two  rebellious  spirits ;  but  accidentally  casting  his  eyes 
toward  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  he  saw  them  as  firmly  bound  thereto  as 
when  he  first  chained  them. 

'  How  is  this,'  thought  Jupiter ;  '  two  Fortunes  and  two  Miafortanes» 
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while  I  created  only  one !  Which  set  are  the  counterfeits  V  To  re- 
solve the  question,  he  sent  Mercury  to  seize  the  two  who  were  on  earth, 
and  drag  Uiem  to  Olympus.  The  son  of  Maia  departed  with  a  speed 
proportioned  to  the  power  and  impatience  of  the  sender ;  but  with  a 
Bke  speed  he  retumea  and  solved  the  mystery.  The  two  on  earth  were 
neither  Fortune  nor  Misfortune,  though  greatly  resembling  them  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  They  were  not  even  deities,  but  plodding  earth- 
bom  spirits,  who  are  as  steady  and  uniform  in  their  ministrations  as  the 
others  are  fickle  and  capricious.  Still  they  had  interfered  with  Jupi- 
ter's intentions,  and  he  resolved  to  extirpate  them ;  but  on  looking  into 
the  Book  of  Fate,  he  found  they  were  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
human  race,  and  their  proper  names  are  Management  and  Mismanage- 
ment. What  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  Jupiter  resolved 
to  do,  for  he  much  wished  to  relieve  himself  from  the  imputation  that 
Heaven  permits  Fortune  and  Misfortune  to  govern  the  world,  or  or- 
ganizes some  men  for  eloquence  and  literature,  others  for  ineloquence 
and  ignorance ;  some  men  for  riches  and  honor,  others  for  poverty  and 
dishonor.  And  to  place  the  future  beyond  all  contingency,  he  issued 
a  decree,  supplemental  to  the  one  already  announced,  and  which,  like 
it,  is  to  endure  till  the  end  of  time,  that  Management  and  Mismanage- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  mankind  only,  and  be  employed 
by  every  man  as  the  man  himself  shall  direct.  That  the  person  who 
most  eschews  Mismanagement,  and  who  emplovs  Management  moet 
skilfully  and  diligently,  shall  saw  the  most  wood,  if  he  directs  his  efforts 
to  that  object ;  he  shall  obtain  the  most  literature  and  eloquence,  if  he 
directs  his  efforts  to  those  objects ;  and  he  shall  accumulate  the  most 
money,  if  he  applies  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  property. 


9TANKAS:       FROM       HAFI|Z. 

If  the  fiur  Maid  of  Shiraz  would  list  to  my  song, 
And  accept  of  the  heart  I  have  proffered  so  long, 
For  the  smile  of  her  lip  and  the  clasp  of  her  hand 
I  would  give  my  Bockhara  and  Samaraoand. 

Boy,  bring  me  the  ^ne  that  remains  in  the  onp  I 
For  this  night,  if  to  Eden  your  soul  were  caught  up, 
Te  would  sigh  for  the  bowers  of  Mosklla  the  fiiir, 
And  the  sweet  streams  of  Rockna  that  murmur  not  there. 

They  told  me  the  maid  whom  I  prized  most  of  late 
Had  spoke  of  her  love  in  the  language  of  hate : 
Ah !  no — bitter  words  never  came  fh>m  a  lip 
Where  the  red  ruby  laughed  and  invited  to  sip. 

Yes,  Hafiz,  thy  song  not  unsweetly  was  sung, 
For  its  words  were  like  pearls,  which  beauty  had  strung ; 
And  the  soft  balmy  light  whicn  it  sheds  upon  love. 
Is  like  that  which  the  Pleiads  shower  down  from  above. 
VOL.  xxxvi.  23 
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THE      maiden's      sorrow 


BT     J.     cnwviir»aAii 


Okcb  again  on  the  hfll-side  the  young  grass  is  springing ; 

Onoe  more  the  bright  waters  flow  sparkling  and  free ; 
And  afar  in  the  wild-wood  the  blithe  bird  is  singing, 

And  faint  on  the  breeze  floats  the  song  of  the  bee : 
But  my  hopes  that  are  flown  will  return  again  never, 

And  vain  is  the  music  of  spring-time  to  me ; 
I  but  feel  from  thy  side  I  am  parted  forever, 

And  sad  is  the  heart  that  throbs  only  for  thee. 

Still  dose  to  my  bosom  I  cherish  the  token 

Thy  hand  pressed  in  mine,  while  you  vowed  to  be  true ; 
And  my  cheek  told  the  tale  that  my  lips  had  ne'er  spoken, 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  where  the  wild-flowers  srew : 
I  watched  for  thee  long,  till  the  pale  flowers  perished. 

And  the  dead  leaves  fell  quiv'ring  to  earth  silently. 
And  all  the  bright  dreams  that  my  bosom  once  cherished 

Had  fled  from  the  heart  that  throbs  only  for  thee. 


OCTOBER 


October  in  the  wilderness !  How  silent !  how  glorious !  A  veil 
of  smoke  hangs  over  the  mighty  stretch  of  wood,  and  quivers  all  around 
through  its  gorgeous  aisles,  while  the  dead  leaves,  like  floating  blos- 
soms, roU  through  it,  swaved  by  Autumn's  faintest  sigh.  Yon  lake, 
wrapped  in  a  soft  haze,  lies  asleep  in  the  eolden  arms  of  the  forest. 
The  very  mountain,  which  towers  above  it,  dyed  to  its  very  peak,  nods 
amid  the  dozy  air,  and  showers  down  its  drapery  upon  its  still  waters. 
Afar,  beyond  the  lake,  a  small  prairie,  like  a  little  sea,  sends  its  gores 
up  into  ^e  main  land,  with  here  and  there  an  island  of  trees,  that  looks 
in  the  distance  like  globes  of  fire  suspended  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  There  is  the  tread  of  the  wild-lbwl,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
squirrel,  the  tap  of  the  acorn  —  all  mingled.  Hark !  it  is  the  partridge. 
She  walks  demurely  and  cautiously  toward  yon  log,  and  mounting  it 
with  a  dignity  as  stiff  as  great  Caesar's,  thunders  away  to  the  whole  sur- 
rounding wood.  The  Power  that  made  her  spins  her  garments  and 
spreads  her  board.  Her  harvest  of  wild  berries  ripens  for  her  without 
thought  or  care.  Away  she  whirrs  and  soars,  her  form  waning  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  changing  shadows  that  flicker  around,  until  —  she  is 
lost. 

Chickaree !  chickaree !  chickaree !  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Chip- 
muck. And  so  you  are  gathering  in  your  winter  stores.  That  acorn 
under  which  you  are  staggering  is  as  great  a  tug  as  a  mountain  to  a 
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giant.  That 's  the  third  time  you  have  attempted  to  grasp  it,  but  it 
rolls  away.  There,  now  you  have  it.  Chickaree !  —  and  darting  away, 
his  little  chequered  mantle  is  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  And  away 
down  there  his  little  palace  is  built,  as  noble  as  a  lord's.  It  is  warm 
with  furs,  and  its  granaries  are  full.  The  blast  of  winter,  as  it  howls 
above  him,  cannot  penetrate  his  home.  I  have  ereat  respect  for  the 
diipmuck,  fi)r  he  belongs  to  the  aborigines.  His  forefathers,  I  am  very 
credibly  informed,  crossed  Bhering's  Straits  thousands  of  years  ago, 
on  a  piece  of  bark,  using  their  tails  for  masts  and  sails,  as  squirrels  now 
do  when  crossing  streams.  Oh !  that  the  history  of  the  continent  could 
be  revealed  by  you !  The  mound-builders  and  thy  race  were  contem- 
porary. Your  ancestry  runs  back  into  generations  of  men,  who  have 
only  left  us  their  monuments  and  their  bones.  Chickaree !  —  and  out 
he  flies,  and  chattering  up  a  mighty  oak  hard  by,  buries  himself  in  its 
top.  And  that  oak,  reader,  will  count  ten  centuries  by  its  rings,  (those 
notches  of  time,)  covering  more  than  thirty  generations.  It  was  here 
where  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  his  crusade ;  and  the  gale  that  wafted 
the  May  Flower  shook,  perhaps,  its  green  top  in  its  westward  flight. 
Yet  there  it  stands,  deep-rooted  in  a  mound  nlled  with  the  remains  of 
a  people;  and  that  people,  reader — why  their  stony  faces  are  now 
grmning  at  us  firom  the  monuments  that  are  shrowded  in  the  silence  and 
gloom  of  Palenque.     At  least,  so  I  am  informed. 

Hark !  'tis  the  drone  of  the  Bee.  How  he  blows  his  tiny  trumpet 
in  the  autumnal  sky,  now  swelling,  now  dying,  as  he  winds  away,  the 
strain  of  his  horn  sinking  less  and  less,  until  it  expires  in  the  finest  and 
most  exquisite  thread  of  melodv !  That  bee  is  not  alone.  He  is  one 
of  a  colony,  whose  city,  streaming  with  wild  honey,  is  built  high  up  in 
the  trunk  of  yonder  gnarled  beech.  And  that  city,  reader,  holds  its 
queen,  its  military,  its  police,  and  its  commons.  Its  streets,  squares  and 
edifices,  are  built  with  a  strength  and  economy  that  mathematics  can- 
not improve.  O  man,  who  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  a  Suprebib 
Being,  study  the  government,  the  art  and  science,  that  controls  and 
preserves  that  little  colony  1  You  may  almost  see  the  awfiil  presence 
of  Defit  moving  behind  it. 

Ha !  ha !  Mr.  Grasshopper,  arrayed  in  your  green  surtout,  and  high 
mounted  on  yon  tall  spire  of  grass,  how  those  gauze-like  wines  shiver 
out  their  music,  though  touched,  methinks,  now  and  then  with  a  note 
of  melancholy.  Relatively,  you  are  a  great  body.  The  chain  of  ani- 
mated nature  that  reaches  around  the  earth  runs  far  below  thee  in  mi- 
nuteness of  form,  down  —  down  beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  ear. 

But,  reader,  the  whole  forest  is  peopled ;  a  world  of  life,  the  half  of 
whicl^  is  unknown,  is  here  cared  for  by  their  Creator.  This  b  their 
palace.  The  sun  their  light  by  day,  as  weU  as  ours ;  the  moon  their 
lamp  at  night ;  the  drifted  leaves,  rich  as  woven  rainbows,  their  couch : 
their  board  is  ever  spread,  without  care.  They  have  but  to  gather  in. 
The  curse  was  upon  man  alone. 

And,  reader,  the  red  man  is  here — a  fragment  only  of  a  great  tribe. 
Alone  he  sits  on  yonder  clifl*,  gaudily  clad,  his  bark-canoe  anchored  be- 
low him.  He  too  is  here,  a  wanderer  in  a  deserted  temple — the  last 
of  the  worshippers.    The  solemn  drapery  of  October  hangs  around  as 
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of  old,  but  hifl  chiefl  his  prophets,  his  laws  are  no  more.  What  tradi- 
tions are  locked  up  in  that  breast,  which  will  never  be  profaned  by  the 
white  man's  ear !  Methinks  he  hears  again  the  war-whoop  of  Tecumr 
seh  of  Pontiac  —  the  rush  of  battle  and  the  conflict  of  arms] —  yet  there 
he  sits,  immovable,  like  a  piece  of  sculpture,  wrought  out^by  Autumn 
when  the  woods  were  changed. 

But  enough.  The  long  shadows  of  the  trees  have  struck  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  I  must  away,  where  sterner  pictures  of  life  will 
be  found.    And  until  another  meeting — farewell !  b.  b.  m. 


LINES 

WBZTTXX       OV      TZaXTIXO      ORXBVWQOS      OBlfXTBIIT 


X. 


Thb  gm^eo/OB  pomp  of  summer  day, 

Sniuhme  and  verdure,  greet  my  gaze ; 
The  wfld  bird  sings  on  every  spray, 

Through  flowery  boughs  the  south  wind  plays  \ 
But  sunshine,  verdure,  song  and  bloom, 
Charm  not  my  soul  from  thoughts  of  gloom ; 
One  only  feeling  thrills  me  here — 
The  dead,  th'  imheeding  dead,  are  near ! 


XI. 


No  part  have  they  in  all  this  soeno, 

The  sunshine's  glow,  glad  nature's  mirth ; 
A  dreary  mist  has  iall'n  to  screen 

Death's  shadowy  reahn^from  things  of  earth ; 
For  them  in  vain  the  streamlet  fedls, 
The  wild  bird  to  his  partner  calls : 
For  them  in  vain  the  soft  spring  breeze 
Steals  gently  whispering  through  the  trees. 


Ill 


And  sadder  still.  Affection's  voice 

Calls  at  these  dreary  gates  in  vain ; 
Tones  that  could  sadden  or  rejoice 

Are  powerless  now  to  soothe  or  pain ; 
Here  widow 'd  love  and  friendship  deep 
Alike  their  fruitless  watch  may  keep ; 
The  wind's  low  murmur  wandering  by 
Sole  answer  to  the  mourner's  sigh. 


XV. 


Here  sleep  the  young  and  lovely :  here 
One  snatched  from  life  in  girlhood's  bloom,* 

Is  laid  in  silence  chill  and  drear. 
To  moulder  in  this  stately  gloom ; 


*  Min  Cbaalottb  Caxpa,  who  lost  her  life  by  a  melsncboly  accident  In  New-York  a  few  yesit  since. 
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Her  BGulptured  form  in  beauty  mUd 
Seems  BmOing  as  in  life  she  smiled ; 
A  dreamy  calm,  a  thoughtfal  graoe, 
lies  sbadowred  on  the  pensive  face. 


▼. 


Here  sleep  the  brave,  the  tried  and  true, 

Who  nobly  fell  at  Duty's  call ; 
See  yonder  towering  to  the  view 

A  stately  colamn,  proad  and  tall  ;* 
The  sculptored  form  that  stands  so  high 
Seems  fitly  pointing  to  the  sky  : 
Here  gaze ;  yet  weep  not  o'er  his  rest, 
For  souls  like  Freeborn's  must  be  blest ! 


TI. 


On  '  Ocean  Hiir  he  slumbers  ;  mild 

And  soft  and  calm  his  sleep  must  be  ; 
He  recks  not  now  of  billows  wild, 

Nor  heeds  afar  the  maddened  sea, 
Still  rushing  on  th'  opposing  shore 
With  bunting  foam  and  thundering  roar, 
Loud  chanting  in  its  furious  glee 
A  requiem  for  the  brave  and  free. 


▼II. 


Agam  we  pause :  another  name 

Of  noble  import  meets  the  eye ;  f 
The  dauntless  victim  of  the  flame. 

Who  rushed  in  duty's  path — to  die ! 
Sad  Friendship  to  his  memory  gave 
An  honored  rest,  a  trophied  grave. 
And  grateful  hearts  shall  mourn  through  life 
The  hero  of  the  fiery  strife. 


▼III. 


Now  steal  away  through  yonder  grove 

To  where  thou  seest  reflected  lie 
In  yon  clear  depths  the  scene  above, 

The  quivering  trees  and  azure  sky ; 
Here  pause  and  shed  a  tear  for  one 
Who  sleeps  in  very  truth  dUtne  ! 
The  daughter  of  a  raoe  unblest, 
An  Indian  from  the  fiar  green  West 


tx. 


By  *  Sylvan  Water'  she  reposes, 

A  stranger  in  a  stranger  land ; 
She  died  as  die  the  summer  roses, 

By  autumn  gales  too  rudely  fonned  : 
Soft  be  thy  sleep,  lone  forest  child  I 
Thy  native  shades,  thy  woodlands  wild, 
Shall  mourn  thee  m  a  requiem  deep. 
Though  distant  far  thine  ashes  sleep.  smua. 


*  Frbbborn,  the  pilot,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  lave  the  craw  of  a  Ship  which  wis 
wrecked  on  the  Jeney  shore, 
i  A  nasKiJi  who  lost  his  life  daring  a  conflagration  in  New-Tork  some  time  since. 
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A     FRAGMENT: 

APTER     TBZ     liANNER     07     THE     OAIBNTAL     APOLOGUE 


LoTK  Ifl  moral  beauty,  enamoured  with  its  own  lovely  fonn  in  a  kindred  spirit. 

FRiKHDaHip  is  virtue  pleased  with  beholding  its  own  dispoeition  displaying  Itaelf  in  anothei^ 
acta,  in  a  Aill  belief  of  a  reciprocity  of  feeling. 

Honor  ia  the  conducting  one'a-self  in  wdinary  and  extraordinary  circumatanoas  as  a  cletr  head 
and  a  pure  heart  would  commend  in  the  hea*  ideal. 


It  is  the  power  of  these  three  united  to  make  an  amulet  in  the  mo- 
ral world  capable  of  producing  a  charm  greater  than  the  magi  ever 
called  up,  or  superstition  ever  imagined.  This  charm  is  happiness. 
In  the  march  of  this  holy  alliance,  Friendship  must  precede  Loye, 
and  Honor  guard  it.  There  are  also  good  and  evil  genii  who  attend 
their  progress.  The  good  has  in  his  train  a  host  of  ministering  angels ; 
Watchfulness,  Forbearance,  Gentleness,  Kindness,  Assiduous  Atten- 
dons.  Pure  Aspirations,  and  Old  Fidelity,  with  all  his  scruples  of  con- 
science. The  eyil  genius  follows  close  with  his  fiends,  Dishonest 
Ambition,  Fashionable  Dissipation,  Unmeaning  Frivolities,  Careless- 
ness, Indifference,  Wantonness  and  Infidelity ;  and  some  of  these  are 
the  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  often  found  assuming  the  robes  of 
better  beings.  When  the  good  genius  is  in  the  full  course  of  his  duty, 
he  is  the  loreliest  of  the  lovely ;  his  wings  are  the  feathers  of  the  bird 
of  paradise,  his  eye  the  evening  star,  and  his  voice  a  seraph's  harp ; 
but  once  overcome,  how  great  the  change !  His  eyes  are  a  baleful 
glare,  hb  wings  the  feathers  of  the  foul  bird  of  prey,  and  his  voice  the 
raven's  scream.  The  evil  genius  once  a  conqueror,  the  amulet  is 
changed  to  an  obeah,  and  the  celestial  charm,  happiness,  to  a  spell  of 
infernal  wretchedness. 

The  charm  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  difficult  to  preserve.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  prosperity  a  thousand  delicate  Ariels  breathe 
sweetness  on  the  air,  who  sleep  at  noon  and  are  gone  at  eventide. 
This  is  but  the  picture  of  a  fair  day ;  in  one  of  clouds  and  darkness 
these  gentle  spirits  aye  soon  frightened  by  the  blast,  and  are  instantly 
gone  forever.  One  bright  vision  here  and  there  touches  the  earth,  to 
show  the  sons  of  men  that  they  are  not  quite  forsaken,  and  a  sweet 
voice  is  sometimes  heard  to  linger  on  the  wings  of  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  says,  or  seems  to  say, '  Despair  not !  you  are  destined  to  other 
worlds,  and  your  reward  is  there  I'  Then  a  new  light  cheers  the  soul, 
and  the  star  of  hope  points  to  it,  and  the  promises  of  Omnipotence 
secure  it. 

And  when  the  good  genius  keeps  on  his  course  with  everv  attend- 
ant virtue  in  his  train,  the  crooked  path  is  made  straight  and  the  rough 
way  smooth.  By  the  preservation  of  the  charm  until  the  deep  vale  of 
years,  man  passes  the  bounds  of  Time,  and  on  the  upward  track  of 
light  reaches  happiness  immeasurable  as  space  and  lasd..  «.  eternity. 
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THE        SOUTH        WIND. 

GiNTLT,  O  gently,  thon  soft  south  wind  I 

Thon  flittest  along  in  these  balmy  honn, 
And  loYingly  bending  thy  (airy  wing, 

Thon  Btealeat  a  kin  from  the  sleeping  flowers. 

lightlv  thon  sweepest  the  forest  tops, 

And  gracefully  liftest  the  trembling  leaves ; 
While  ever  there  oometh  a  plaintive  moan, 

As  a  stricken  one  o'er  the  departed  grieves. 

Thon  tonchest  the  cheek  of  the  deep  bine  lake, 

And  anon  it  weareth  a  dimpled  smile  ■, 
It  knoweth  the  spell — the  blessed  thinff 

That  giveth  it  heavenly  beauty  the  while. 

Then  hurrying  on  in  thy  quiet  mirth, 

Thon  pausest  in  awe  by  the  restless  sea, 
And  hushed  is  thy  own  soft  murmuring  stnun, 

As  thou  listest  the  mighty  minstrelsy. 

Forever,  though  sleeping  be  every  breeie, 

In  the  holy  and  b^utiful  calm  of  even, 
There  riseth  on  high  this  solenm  bass 

Of  Nature's  han>  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 

Thou  seekest  the  spot  where  the  violet  blooms. 

And  bearest  away  on  thy  dewy  wing 
A  fragrance,  like  that  of  Elysian  groves> 

From  the  sweetly  humble  and  grateful  thing. 

Sweet  is  thy  breath  at  the  oonoh  of  pain ; 

Gently  thou  fannest  the  fevered  cheek ; 
Thou  bearest  a  bahn,  like  an  angel  bright. 

To  the  stricken  heart  of  the  mourner  meek. 

Thou  glidest  along  with  the  dancing  rill. 
For  a  wild  and  a  frolicsome  spirit  art  thon ; 

Thon  tremblest  awhile  on  the  maple  leaf. 
Then  hiest  away  o'er  the  mountam's  brow. 

Softly  thou  singest  the  simple  flowers, 

'  Lady  love,  lady  love,  hither  I  come 
From  my  balmy  bowers  in  the  orange-groves, 

To  bear  thee,  love,  to  my  southern  home  I 

Sweetlv,  O  sweetly,  floateth  thy  strain ! 

*  Lady  love,  lady  love,  list  to  my  lay !' 
Timidly  lift  they  their  drooping  lids, 

And  then  with  a  laugh  thou  art  fir  away. 

Then  tired  of  thy  pranks  with  forest  and  flowtf , 

Thon  hurriest  on  to  thy  ocean  oaves, 
And  danoest  in  flee  with  fairies  bright, 

Or  curlest  in  foam  the  elfin  waves.  uxwa  uosmavaaa< 
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TO        H   A    R    Y. 


All  hail  to  Mart  !  sweetest  name 
That  e'er  was  spoken  under  heaven  ! 

Hie  gentlest  ever  known  to  fiune, 
To  God's  earth-mother  given. 

like  His  religion  spreading  fiur 
And  wide  throughout  the  realms  of  earth, 

Still  brightening,  like  the  glorious  star 
Tliat  told  Uis  wondrous  birth. 

Shrined  in  all  hearts  and  hallowed  there, 

All  saored  as  a  tokened  gem, 
Since  first  upon  the  wandering  air 

Shone  the  bright  star  of  Bethlehem  : 
Fit  type  of  all  that's  mUd  or  iair, 

And  stainless  as  the  blue  above ; 
Breathed  by  soft  lips  in  holy  prayer, 

And  murmured  thro'  the  dream  of  love. 


In  olden  times  that  name  hath  stirred 

Devotion  in  the  warrior's  breast, 
As  mailed  and  helmeted  and  spurred, 

He  set  his  gleammg  lance  in  rest. 
Through  dim  cathedrals  vaulted  high, 

In  Burope's  saint-protected  climes. 
Oft  have  its  praises  sought  the  sky 

At  matin  and  at  vesper  chimes. 

Though  much  of  the  old  faith  is  gone, 

A  holy  charm  around  it  clings ; 
As,  when  the  wild-bird's  song  is  done. 

Still  in  our  ears  the  music  rings. 
My  mother  bears  that  gentle  name, 

A  sister  who  is  dear  to  me ; 
And  thou,  my  daughter !  bear'st  the  same, 

O !  bear  it  ever  worthily ! 

HOWABD   CKU.TOV. 


ROUGH    SKETCHES    OF    FEMALE    FIGURES 


BT   A    TllAVXX.I.XHa  ABriST. 


MART      EINCHUAK 


In  her  childish  days  she  learned  her  lessons  at  school,  and  oheyed 
her  parents  at  home ;  hut  on  the  track  of  her  girlhood  there  stands  no 
monument  of  shame  or  heauty.  When  she  parted  from  her  associates 
at  the  academy,  leaving  forever  the  theatre  of  her  instruction,  her 
teachers  commended  her  good  conduct,  and  her  fellow  pupils  hade  her 
a  kindly  farewell ;  hut  no  tears  were  shed,  no  hosom  friend  exchanged 
with  her  promises  o£  eternal  attachment,  and  her  departure  left  no 
'  aching  void  hehind.'  I  am,  however,  hound  to  say,  tnat  all  united  in 
the  declaration,  that  she  was  a  very  <  amiahle  gu-l.* 

Her  features  have  a  correct  outline,  she  has  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
her  form  is  well  proportioned.  She  dresses  with  care  and  neatness, 
she  does  nothing  ungracefully,  she  never  gives  offence,  she  was  never 
addicted  to  romance,  and  received  her  lover  with  as  much  equanimity 
as  her  washerwoman. 

One  word  as  to  lovers.  Boh  Dyckman  was  a  free-hearted,  hold, 
manly  fellow,  with  a  good  figure,  a  good  disposition,  and  a  good  appe- 
tite. Without  heing  sentimental  or  transcendental,  he  was  affectionate ; 
he  loved  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  friends,  and  it  so  happened 
that  he  loved  the  suhject  of  this  sketch.  Gay,  rollicking  fellow  that  he 
was,  the  quiet  manner  of  Mary  Hinchman  had  quite  a  charm  for  him ; 
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she  would  smile  at  his  jokes,  listen  quietly  to  his  abundant  small-talk, 
ride  with  him  and  walk  with  him.  His  overflowing  spirits  made  him 
satisfied  with  his  statuesque  companion,  and  hb  generosity  attributed 
her  lady-like  frigidity  to  sel^control,  and  an  innate  sense  of  propriety, 
developed  by  the  polish  of  education. 

Bob  was  trustful  in  his  nature,  and  having  endorsed  for  a  visionary 
friend,  suffered  seriously  from  his  bankruptcy.  With  characteristic 
frankness,  Bob  immediately  informed  Mary  of  his  losses ;  he  was '  con- 
foundedly sorry'  both  for  himself  and  his  friend,  and  told  Mary  that  she 
knew  more  than  he  did  about  every  thing,  taking  care  of  money  in-, 
eluded,  and  that  he  would  cheeifrilly  make  over  to  her  her  own  por- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  so  that  they  could  be  secure 
of  a  decent  competency.  But  Mary's  parents  being  worldly-wise 
people,  thought  that  as  '  circumstances  altered  cases,'  Bob's  altered 
circumstances  materially  altered  this  case,  and  therefore  strenuously 
advised  their  dutiful  daughter  to  discard  her  lover.  So  at  the  very 
time  when  a  true  woman's  heart  would  have  warmed  toward  him,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  would  have 
led  her  to  cling  to  him,  Mary  informed  Bob  that  prudential  considera- 
tions, her  filial  obligations,  and  '  a  sense  of  duty,'  combined  to  make 
the  altiance  impracticable,  but  that  she  should  always  esteem  him  as  a 
friend,  and  that  he  had  her  best  wishes.  Bob  was  not  particularly 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  persuasion,  but  in  his  own  rough,  yet  kindly 
way,  he  explained  that  if  they  loved  each  other  there  was  really  no 
impediment  Mary  remained  firm  in  her  position,  and  in  this  case  her 
lover  suffered  nothing  by  any  lack  of  honeyed  words,  for  had  he  spoken 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  and  any  man  in  his  situation  would  have  been  as  profitably  em- 
ployed in  expostulating  with  a  grave-stone.  Bob  believea  in  the  '  sense 
of  duty'  statement  because  she  made  it,  and  so  left  her. 

His  was  a  heart  not  to  be  broken  by  inconstancy,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  going  into  a  decline  in  consequence  of  his  rejection ;  but 
he  had  not  sufficient  sagacity  to  see  the  truth,  and  the  idea  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  all  the  love  ever  embarked  in  this  affair  was  invested 
solely  by  himself.  Bob  is  now  a  married  man,  and  enjoys  as  much 
happiness  with  a  loving  little  wife  as  his  somewhat  animalized  nature 
will  permit ;  but  to  this  day  he  regards  Mary  as  an  excellent,  amiable 
woman,  entitled  to  his  high  respect,  and  somewhat  too  good  for  him. 

The  parents  of  Mary  commended  her  discretion,  and  Aunt  Patsy 
Wattles,  who  in  somewhat  advanced  years  had  married  a  rich  soap- 
boiler, considered  her  only  as  little  lower  than  the  sainted  in  Heaven. 

ILnother  suitor  came,  one  Jack  Handy,  whose  father  had  left  him  half 
a  million,  the  interest  of  which  was  alone  under  his  control.  Jack  was 
pleased  with  the  change  from  theatres  and  ball-rooms,  and  race-courses 
and  gambling-houses,  to  Mary's  quiet  parlor,  where  he  would  daily 
while  away  an  hour,  tapping  his  patent-leathers  with  a  nice  little  cane, 
boasting  of  the  triumphs  of  his  brown  mare  '  Jenny  Lind,'  and  rattling 
away  on  other  subjects  equally  momentous.  There  was  not  enough 
in  Jack's  composition  to  make  him  either  very  good  or  bad ;  there  was 
^  nothing  positive  in  his  character ;  and  having  been  placed  in  circum- 
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stances  calculated  to  make  him  frivolous  and  dissipated,  he  of  course 
became  so. 

Mary's  friends  considered  the  match  a  capital  one,  for  although  Jack 
was  somewhat  gay,  they  thought  her  influence  would  purify  him,  and 
prove  a  perfect '  Sands'  Sarsaparilla'  for  his  moral  nature. 

Every  arrangement  for  the  wedding  was  amicably  made,  and  would 
have  been  completed,  if  the  gentleman  had  lived  long  enough,  but  he 
suddenly  left  Mary,  horses,  dogs,  guns,  and  other  attractions,  in  a  fit  of 
delirium-tremens,  surrounded  and  persecuted,  as  he  thought,  by  a  great 
number  of  snakes,  spiders,  and  other  noxious  animals.  This  hallucina- 
tion constituted  a  remarkable  epoch  in  his  liie,  as  it  was  the  only  time 
when  he  gave  any  evidence  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  imag^ation. 

Mary  endured  her  loss  with  her  usual  placability,  and  in  due  time 
another  lover  made  his  appearance  on  the  sta^e.  This  was  no  other 
than  Rev.  Joab  Meek,  son  of  old  Meek  the  tailor,  who  '  in  the  line  of 
his  profession'  had  accumulated  a  large  property,  and  died  at  a  conve- 
nient period,  leavine  his  only  child  Joab  sole  heir  to  his  property.  Joab 
had  '  a  soul  above  buttons,'  and  so  became  a  minister.  He  was  very 
long,  very  lean,  very  uely,  and  venr  *  evangelical.'  The  only  approach 
to  fleshiness  or  rotundity  about  him  was  seen  in  a  little  pair  of  round 
cheeks,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  distended  in  the  act  of  blowing, 
and  never  got  back  to  their  place.  These  cheeks  of  his  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  nose,  which  was  very  long,  and  like  his  fether^s 
needles,  and  unlike  his  own  acquirements,  came  to  a  decided  point 

Joab's  prayers  were  quite  tedious,  and  a  little  spiteful,  and  his  ser- 
mons quite  poor,  and  intended  to  be  pious.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
grekt  man  by  his  deacons,  who  borrowed  money  of  him ;  by  simdry 
church  members,  who  furnished  him  with  all  the  slander  of  the  day ; 
and  by  several  old  women,  with  whom  he  drank  tea  and  talked  theology. 
The  young  ladies  did  not  particularly  affect  him,  their  admiration  being 
principally  confined  to  clergymen  who  are  handsome,  or  talented,  or 
'  in  delicate  health.' 

Joab's  mind  was  none  of  the  strongest ;  and  his  language,  not  at  all 
fascinating,  was  rendered  no  more  attractive  in  coming  trough  his  nose. 
He  wore  a  high  white  cravat,  and  a  high  shirt-collar,  both  of  which 
were  in  their  highest  condition,  when  he  offered  himself  to  Mary,  and 
was  accepted.  She  married  him,  and  instead  of  looking  at  a  ballet 
through  an  opera-glass,  or  whirling  in  a  waltz  at  a  ball,  or  riding  behind 
*  Jenny  Lind'  on  the  avenue  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  as 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  married  Frank,  she  listened  patiently 
to  her  husband's  preaching,  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  jomed  the 
Rechabites,  and  officiated  as  President  of  the  Society  for  die  Coiner- 
sion  of  the  Jews.  She '  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  strailest  sect,'  and 
was  admitted  to  be  a  very  correct  and  amiable  lady. 

Joab  fell  sick,  and  sending  for  a  physician  as  ignorant  and  pious  as 
himself,  very  naturally  died ;  and  indeed  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to 
die,  as  he  had  only  to  become  a  litttle  more  stiff.  In  his  last  hours  he 
praised  the  Lord  that  he  was  different  from  other  men,  a  thanksgiving 
m  which  I  think  '  other  men'  would  gladly  participate. 

Mary's  *  sense  of  duty'  led  her  to  bear  her  loss  with  the  utmost  calm- 
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ness,  and  the  judgment  with  which  she  selected  her  mouminflr,  and  the 
care  with  which  she  watched  the  fit  of  her  dresses,  commended  her  to 
the  consideration  of  Christian  philosophers. 

Mary  has  no  child,  which  fact  is  to  me  a  favorable  indication  of  '  hu- 
man progress ;'  and  having  nobody  but  herself  to  take  care  of,  «he  at- 
tends to  that  mission  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  She  is  ready 
to  retain  her  present  situation,  or  to  get  married  again,  as  that  species 
of  calculation  which  she  calls  '  a  sense  of  duty'  may  determine ;  but 
whatever  her  lot  may  be,  she  will  live  long,  and  in  life  and  death  will 
be  called  '  an  amiable  and  excellent  woman.'  For  my  own  part  I  be- 
lieve her  amiability  and  excellence  consists  in  firigidity  and  indifference ; 
and  although  when  she  leaves  this  world  she  may  go  to  Heaven,  I  am 
persuaded  she  could  do  some  good  in  the  other  place,  by  cooling  the 
atmosphere. 


LONGING        FOR        HOME. 


BT   nay.  jambs  oirsoura  itoxs,   lx.s. 


Tbbsb  linea*  though  neitbar  a  trBnslatlon  nor  intended  to  be  one.  were  tuKeeted  however  by 
ode  of  Cabixxii  SAmBiawszi. 

The  glories  of  my  Father's  land 

Wake  many  a  keen  desire, 
Its  realms  of  ether  broad  and  deep, 

Its  orbs  of  sacred  fire, 
Its  climate  ever  purely  bright, 

Its  halls  and  harps  of  gold. 
Its  people  free  from  guilt  and  death, 

Its  joys  which  grow  not  old. 

Ye  radiant  hosts,  that  strictly  keep 

Tour  ceaseless  watch  on  high. 
Walking,  in  £air  and  holv  ranks. 

The  wide  and  azure  sky. 
Behold  one  formed  to  cUmb  and  range 

Those  fields  of  stainless  blue : 
Support  one  worn  by  strife  and  pain, 

Far  off  from  Heaven  and  yon. 

Tet  know  that  He  who  cares  for  all, 

And  rules  by  laws  divine. 
Who  bids  me  toil  in  grief  and  gloom. 

While  ye  rejoice  and  shine, 
Has  said  that  meek  and  steadfiist  faith 

Hu  choicest  gifts  ensures : 
A  christian's  place  and  state  with  Hiif 

Shall  more  than  equal  yours. 

Be  mine  the  green  and  dewy  turf. 

The  turf  which  wraps  the  dead. 
With  trees  and  flowers  to  wave  and  bloom 

Above  my  last  low  bed. 
I  fiun  would  leave  this  weary  world  : 

Dwellers  in  yon  starred  dome. 
Bend  earthwaid  from  your  shining  seats, 

And  take  an  exile  home. 
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WAGSTAFF,     Editor. 


CIRKELATE! 


Responsif  to  an  apppeal 
in  the  last  Staff,  ive  have  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Allbrook,  of  Bun- 
kum, accompanied  with  a  very 
handsome  letter,  some  bottles  of 
the  wintage,  which  we  found  to  be 
most  pure  and  medvcinal  and  done 
our  health  good.  We  had  hardly 
consumed  one  of  them  before  we 
were  met  by  a  subscriber  in  the 
street  who  immediately  said,  'Wag- 
staff,  how  well  you  look !  — you  bm 
to  the  Springs  r 

'  No,*  said  we, '  we  have  had  a 
present  of  some  wine,  and  it  has 
put  new  life  into  us.' 

The  wery  pleasantest  part  of  the 
letter  was,  which  was  itself  cheer- 
ing, and  showed  that  they  love  us, 
that  if  ever  we  got  sick  again,  (and 
who  can  perwide  against  sickness?) 
they  had  more  of  such  medicine, 
and  to  call  on  them  for  just  as 
much  as  we  want.  They  must  be 
Allbrook,  to  be  sure,  if  that 's  the 
way  their  heart's  flow  out  in  keind- 
ness  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  we 
are  glad  there  is  such  a  firm  in 
Bunkum,  and  that  the  firm  has 
such  remedies  to  dispose  of.  How- 
sever,  the  Staff  is  the  last  one  that 
would  ride  a  willing  horst  to 
death.     It  never  will  do  it. 


Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  night- 
ingale, is  on  the  shores  of  this  re- 
public, creating  a  sensation  to  which 
Herr  Smash  is  a  mere  circum- 
stance. Now  that  she  is  here,  pre- 
suming that  she  will  visit  Bunkum, 
we  wish  to  make  a  few  enpassong 
remarks  to  our  citizens,  which  we 
hope  that  they  will  take  in  good 
part.  In  the  first  place,  don't  stare 
the  lady  out  of  countenance,  and 
block  up  the  gangways  whenever 
she  goes  out  or  comes  in,  and  stand 
gazing  up  at  her  winders  by  three 
or  four  hundred  at  a  time,  or  lis- 
tening at  the  key-hole  when  she  is 
a  rehearsing,  or  running  after  her 
carriage,  for  if  you  do,  you  will 
drive  her  right  out  of  town,  and 
have  no  more  manners  than  the 
hackney  coachmen  of  Bunkum, 
who  seize  you  by  the  collar,  and 
lay- way  you  on  the  wharf,  and  stick 
their  whips  under  your  very  noses, 
and  make  an  en  masae  attact  on  you ; 
and  we  commend  them  to  our  mare 
and  common  council  as  an  outrage- 
ous nuisance,  which  ought  to  be 
abated.  Another  thing  we  say  to 
our  mechanics,  don't  be  sending 
her  presents.  She  don't  want  your 
candies,  and  your  horse-whips,  and 
so  forth,  and  is  able  to  buy,  for  she 
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could  buy  you  out,  all  on  you.  You 
give  queen  Victoria  a  little  pony, 
and  what 's  the  consequens  ?  She 
gives  you  another  little  pony,  or 
else  Bomethink  that 's  worth  a  great 
deal  more  'n  a  little  pony.  You 
send  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  a  j 
patent-chum,  and  he  can't  send  you 
another  patent-chum,  and  so  he 's  | 
put  to  the  botheration  of  getting  I 
made  for  you  a  diamonded  gold 
snuff-box.  Friends,  it  is  indelicate. 
Don't  treat  the  Nightingale  so,  but 
keep  off  the  side-walk,  and  act  as 
becomes  the  great  town  of  Bun- 
kum. 


Lively  Letter  from  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Delightful.  —  We 
think  that  the  following  letter  from 
our  correspondent,  of  which  the 
chorography  is  more  than  ordinary 
beautSul,  will  commend  itself  per- 
sonally for  all  the  archness,  plea- 
santerry,  and  qui  vive  of  a  geirl  to 
whose  untinctured  heart  the  world 
is  too  apt  to  be  like  a  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  enchantingly  laid  out 
with  flowers  and  with  birds  singing 
in  the  branches  (this  place  has 
been  much  improve  since  last  fall ;) 
without  are  sunbeams,  within  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  righteous  bred  up  in 
the  city  of  New- York.  But  to  the  let- 
ter, which  the  postage  was  post-paid. 
Cannot  all  pay  their  postage  ?  Here 
are  we,  peggin  on  m  an  exciting 
life  of  mind,  and  every  day  some 
ten  or  fifteen  and  sometimes  —  we 
may  say  frequently — ^more  cents  to 
be  paid  in  postage  out  of  our  own 
pocket.  It  was  not  kind  in  you, 
Twelvetree,to  charge  us  five-pence 
about  that  discovery  of  yours  to  wash 
the  dirty  clothes  of  a  large  family 
for  sixpence  before  breakfast.  If 
you  do  it  again,  Twelvetree,  we 
shall  expose  you.    We  shall  do  it. 


'Ob!  my  dear,  dear  friend!  Ido  wish  that  yon 
could  see  a  little  of  our  life  here,  it  is  positively 
99  charmiog,  and  I  have  been  so  taken  up  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Fancy  Ball,  that  I  could  not  ool- 
lect  my  thoughts  to  write.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  sacredpoet since  I  came  here: 

'  On  Zion  and  on  Lebanon, 
And  Carxnel'a  blooming  bei^bU.  • 

*0h,dear!  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  right  off 
before  I  forget  it,  that  we  girls  areprscUsing  the 
Polka,  and  some  other  dances.  The  huggfaog  ia 
rather  close,  but  the  sense  of  modesty  soon  weara 
away,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  said  the  other 
evening  to  one  of  your  timid,  bashftil  young  men, 

*■  Mr. if  you  donH  hold  me  tighter  younTnever 

be  able  to  dance  the  Polka.*  Appeari  to  me  these 

{>laoes  are  intensely  vulgar.  You  can  have  no 
dea  of  it,  my  dear  friend.  "Hie  Simpkin s,  who 
used  to  know  us,  did  not  now  recollect  us.  until 
they  saw  us  talkiiM(  to  some  of  the  Grace-Church 
people,  and  then  they  came  up  and  were  exceed- 
ingly polite.  We  were  so  amused  I  The  other 
night  the  Snobsbs  arrived.  You  must  know  we 
were  all  having  a  little  hop,  and  we  thouglit  th9 
music  good  enough  to  dance  by.  Not  so  the 
Smobsks.  They  turned  up  their  noses,  and  pm> 
seitfly  began  to  play  cards ;  then  they  must  needs 
go  up  to  the  musicians  and  tell  them  their  ser- 
vices were  not  wanted,  on  which  the  latter  went 
out  in  a  huflL  Then  they  set  one  of  their  own 
party  to  thrum  on  the  piano,  on  which  the  regular 
Doarders  rose  up  and  retired,  leaving  them  in  a 
glorious  minority.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thins 
BO  preposterous  ?    It  made  quite  a  little  flurry  and 

Sve  us  something  to  talk  about  for  a  day  or  twa 
>  put  it  in  the  Flagstaff.  I  keep  a  Journal  every 
day,  and  shall  now  and  then  send  you  an  extract. 
Don't  forget  your  old  friend, 

*Mabt  Ami  DBLioBTrrrtta 

*  P.  8,  Hair-Dressing  is  prepoeterlously  high,  and 
VicTOB  the  mulatto  so  impudent,  that  he  oufl^t  to 
have  as  many  noses  to  pull  as  he  has  heads  to 
dress.  But  we  have  to  put  up  with  it,  for  no  body 
has  an  eye  like  him.  He  had  the  impertinence 
to  charge  me  five  dollars  for  a  simple  wreath.' 


Journal  of  an  Habftub.  9  a.  m. 
Rose  with  a  confounded  headache 
and  breakfasted.  Cannot  think 
what  gave  me  such  a  headache,  ex* 
cept  that  being  with  a  friend  last 
night  we  might  have  indulged  ra- 
ther too  freely  in  eau  de  viCf  and 
yet  I  hardly  think  that  we  trans- 
gressed. More  probably  the  cause 
was,  that  I  ate  some  toast  for  sup- 
per, dried  rather  too  hard.  That 
this  is  deleterious  to  the  digestion, 
has  been  said  —  that  it  actually  is 
so  —  I  know.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  set  the  system  a  working, 
on  rising  up  took  a  little  tif. 

9}  A.  M.  Charley  Roane  came  in, 
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and  we  said  that  we  would  walk 
down  together.  He  complained 
of  being  under  the  weather,  and  I 
being  in  the  same  case  with  him, 
sympathised  sincerely,  and  to  pal- 
liate our  mutual  disorders  we  con- 
cluded to  take  a — little  tiff. 

9|  A.  M.  We  both  thought  that 
we  experienced  relief  from  the 
remedy,  and  Charley  asked  me 
what  it  was.  I  told  him  it  was  the 
*  Genuine  Otard.'  'Yes,'  said  he, 
'  see  label,'  to  which  I  assented  It 
seemed  to  burn  the  disorder  clean 
out,  like  a  bit  of  caustic.  '  As  this 
is  so  good,'  said  he,  'probably  it 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  sys- 
tem to  take  a  little  more.'  <  Cer- 
tainly not,'  said  I,  for  being  out  of 
health,  I  felt  the  need  of  stimulus, 
and  this  stimulus  was  the  very  kind. 
So,  for  our  mutual  benefit  on  this 
occasion,  we  took  a  little  tiff, 

10  A.  M.  It  did  us  good,  and  when 
the  clock  struck  ten  I  became  so 
sensible  thereof,  that  Charley  and  I 
thought  it  judicious  to  repeat  the 
dose.  So  we  poured  out  a  '  vara 
letde  hit,*  to  wit,  namely,  we  think 
we  may  say  one  table-spoonful  brim- 
ming and  no  more  —  no  more.  For 
we  only  concluded  to  take  a  little  tiff, 

11,  A.  M.  Feeling  both. a  little  re- 
freshed, we  brushed  our  fine  Genin 
moleskins,  put  on  our  boots,  but- 
toned our  coats,  put  our  letters  in 
our  pockets,  and  started  to  go  down 
town ;  but  previously  to  going,  as 
the  weather  was  extremely  warm, 
and  the  fatigue  would  no  doubt  be 
great,  and  our  health  and  strength, 
as  I  have  already  said,  nothing  to 
brag  of,  in  order  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  journey,  we  —  took  a 
little  tiff. 

12,  A.  M.  We  found  the  day  in- 
sufferable; far  worse  indeed  than 
we  expected ;  the  dust  enough  to 
choke  you ;  the  heat  burning ;  the 
omnibuBses  all  fiill;  the  cab-hire 


extortionately  high ;  so  afler  foot- 
ing it  bravely,  until  we  were  ready 
to  drop,  ynth  a  stroke  of  the  sun, 
out  of  sheer  exhaustion,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  hospital,  we  took 
refuge  in  the  '  Shakspeare,'  unbut- 
toned our  coats,  took  off  our  col- 
lars, and  even  our  coats,  bathed  our 
brows  in  cold  water,  and — took  a 
little  tiff. 

12J,  p.  M.  Got  down  to  our  offi- 
ces, and  then  to  hard  work ;  I  to 
the  law,  my  friend  to  the  ledger ; 
this  for  three  hours.  I  for  my  part 
know  not  what  he  did ;  but  uiuess 
I  had  a  little  Cogniac  stored  away 
in  my  closet,  do  not  think  sincere- 
ly that  I  could  have  got  through 
that  morning  alive,  for  the  ther- 
mometer climbed  up  to  ninety-six, 
with  no  better  stairs  to  step  on  than 
polished  perpendicular  glass.  Took 
a  Utile  tiffi 

3  J,  p.  H.  To  dinner  with  Charlev 
atWindust's.  The  soup  good.  Af* 
ter  soup,  drank  a  bottle  or  two 
good  Madeira ;  and  a  little  &rther 
on,  to  make  all  right,  as  com,  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  were  in  sea- 
son, and  Windust  has  some  fine  old 
brandy,  we  considered  it  judicious 
to  take  a  little  tiff, 

7,  p.  M.  Went  over  to  Hoboken 
to  take  the  air,  where,  setting  under 
the  trees,  we  entered  into  much 
pleasant  discourse,  saw  the  com- 
pany, and  sail-boats  in  the  river,  lis- 
tened to  the  plash  of  the  waves, 
and  drank  a  sheiry-cobbler,  for  by 
this  time,  as  the  evening  was  get- 
ting pretty  cool,  and  our  healths 
delicate,  we  had  been  advised  by 
our  physician,  on  any  exposure  of 
this  kind,  to  take  a  little  tiff,  which 
we  did. 

9,  p.  M.  Went  home,  and  con- 
versed pleasantly  about  matters  and 
things  m  general,  and  Jenny  Lind 
in  particular,  and  drank  her  health 
in  four  or  five  glasses  of  superb 
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Scotch  whiskey,  (the  real  stuff,)  as 
smooth  as  oiL 

1  o'clock.  Took  a  night-cap, 
and  then  to  bed. 

Next  morning.  Woke  up  and 
took  a  little  tiff! 


At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  dysentery  and  somersets 
abound  so  much,  we  consider  it  a 
labor  of  love  to  advise  the  readers 
of  the  Flag-Staff  to  beware  of  their 
diet  Some  regular  advertisers 
have  been  alreaoy  cut  off  in  their 
full  bloom.  Friends,  you  cannot 
be  too  keerful.  Straw,  rasp,  dew, 
bill,  goose,  black,  cran,  poke,  huckle, 
mul,  and  other  berries,  should  be 
sedulously  avoided.  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine. 


How  DREADFUL   A   THING   is   lu- 

nacy !  To  see  the  mind  prostrate 
from  its  throne,  where  it  lately  sot 
like  Queen  Victoria  with  the  Prince 
Albert  of  Reason  by  its  side,  is  be- 
yond all  price  the  most  afflictive 
circumstance  that  we  know.  Such 
is  Carlylb,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  hatter-Day  Pamphlets,  He  is 
as  crazy  as  a  coot,  or  else  he  would 
not  certingly  spit  out  such  stark- 
mad  nonsense.  As  his  friends  may 
not  know  our  facilities  in  the  Uui- 
ten'd  Stets,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  most  cordially 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  luna- 
tics, near  New-York.  We  know 
it  to  be  an  excellent  institution, 
where  the  treatment  is  kind  and 
paternal;  and  we  think  the  pub- 
lishers of  Thomas'  works  would 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  keep- 
ing, if  he  was  once  on  our  shores. 
That  Harpers  would  do  their  share 
we  feel  positively  certing.  We 
think  the  United  States  has  made 
him  crazy,  and  on  the  homceopathic 


principle  a  good  dost  of  the  ked*ntry 
would  cure  him.  Would  it  not  be 
adwisable  to  shave  his  head  before 
he  be  sent,  for  he  might  let  his 
friends  do  it ;  but  if  the  Uniten'd 
Stets  shave  him,  he  miffht  possibly 
objek.  When  we  read  his  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets  this  morning,  we 
did  think  most  sincerely  the  last 
days  had  come.  The  style  is  hete- 
rogenius  to  a  decree.  Confusion 
worse  confounded,  chaos,  and  the 
horridness  of  a  Scythian  landscape, 
could  convey  you  no  idea  of  it 
We  a  little  while  ago  sat  down  of 
our  own  accord  in  our  sanctum, 
no  body  having  suggested  it  to  us, 
and  wrote  the  followink  letter  to 
Messrs.  Harper: 

Dbab  Sim  :— It  has  ooeurred  to  me  to  raiae  a 
aabecripUon  In  thia  ked'ntrr,  amoog  hia  frienda 
and  afdmlrera,  to  boy  a  itraigiit^acket  for  Thom Aa 
Cakltlb.  I  haTO  headed  It  myself  with  twenty- 
flve  oentBt  which  la  a  amall  sum,  bat  the  aubecrip* 
tioDB  to  the  Staff  are  moaUy  In  prodooe.  Bfay  I 
cadi  upon  yon  for  a  amall  Mnam  fh>m  your  firm, 
andoblege 

Yonra  rery  truly,       Waoitaff. 

P.  ScEiP.— By  ao  doing  you  will  give  him  the 
benefit  of  hia  ravlDgBf  to  which  he  u  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  Jtfmtai  and  T^aai,  aa  well  aa  other 
countries. 

Please  exchange  your  magazine  with  the  StalL 
We  will  notice  itin  our  next.  Fine,  pleasant  day 
to<)ay. 

The  last  sceden  in  the  life  of 
Captain  Coddle,  as  we  have  it  from 
a  by-stander  by  his  bed-side,  was 
touching  to  a  degree.  This  gentle- 
man is  well  known  to  community 
at  large,  and  to  individooals  afflict- 
ed with  sickness  in  their  families, 
as  the  inventor  of  that  ingenious 
medley  called  the  Medicated  Apple- 
Saas,  put  up  in  hogsheads,  barrels, 
half-barrels,  casks  and  quarter- 
casks,  jars,  gallipots,  et  ceterar. 
When  all  around  him  stood  by  in 
tears,  he  seemed  only  to  have  the 
ffood  of  his  feller  men  at  heart,  and 
bore  his  dyink  testimony  to  the 
SaHs,  articulating  with  his  latest 
breath,  when  he  could  hardly  finish 
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the  word :  <  Sa-«ar-Ba-eaH9a-9a~'afi8 
{ponwuUivdy)  *aaas  P  and  it  was 
the  last  thing  in  his  mouth.  WeU, 
he  is  gone,  ibr  even  them  who  keeps 
pot'ecary  shops  do  die,  and  gallipots 
won't  help  'em,  no  matter  how  hand- 
some they  are  labelled.  But  he  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  dyspep- 
tic poor,  nor  mdeed  by  any  other 
class,  for  nearly  the  whole  Uniten'd 
Stets'  bowels  have  been  more  or  less 
actuated  by  this  medicament. 


Yes,  we  say  in  answer  to  *A  Sub* 
scriher,'  we  have  heard  the  cele- 
brated Swedish  cockatrice.  We 
travelled  some  miles,  (free  ticket,) 
and  waited  on  Barnum.    Sez  he : 

*  We  give  no  tickets  to  the  outside 
press.'  Sez  we,  (with  an  editorial 
leader  in  our  eye) :  *  We  '11  buy 
one.'     Sez  he,  shading  our  hand : 

*  That  *s  right ! '  We  bought  a  walk- 
ing-ticket, and  took  a  stand,  way 
out  in  the  bay  of  New- York.  We 
heard  her.  A  friend  of  ours,  when 
she  got  up  in  a-h,  ab,  said '  Cut  my 
straps,  ana  let  me  go  up ! '   We  said : 

*  Do  n't  expose  yourself.'  We  came 
to  hear  her,  (with  a  bought  ticket,) 
and  we  was  n't  goin'  to  give  way  to 
our  feelin's.  We  came  to  criticise, 
and  with  a  'bought  ticket.'  The 
'  Staff'  is  not  a  venial  press.  We 
can  express  our  opinion.  Her  voice 
is  not  square :  it  is  of  an  oval  tex- 
ture. It  will  suit  the  ear  of  Bun- 
kum. When  she  got  up  in  the  stu- 
tenuto  we  stood  agash ;  but  when 
she  tried  it  on  with  ^ejlauto,  the 
obligatOt  and  sunk  down  to  the  crup- 
per-notes, we  nocked  under.  She 
has  no  merit  as  an  artist,  but  as  a 
singer  she's  good/  That's  our 
opinion.  The  price  of  good  seats 
is  six  dollars,  but  the '  outside  press' 
can  get  walking-tickets  at  one  dol- 
lar !  We  mention  this  fact  that  our 
Bunkum  friends  may  know  that  this 
article  is  not  biased  by  any  thing  of 
a  personal  nature. 


Thbrb  is  an  amusing  action  for 
trespass  recorded  in  the  last  Knick- 
erbocker, about  a  man  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  he  tie  his  jackaw 
behind  another  man's  cart,  and  he 
druv  off,  carrying  the  jackass  with 
him,  and  the  former  bring  an  ac^ 
tion  against  the  latter.  This  re- 
mind us  of  a  somewhat  similar  case 
of  obfuscation,  when  one  Jo  Annis, 
sitting  in  his  cart,  his  ass  walked 
out  of  the  traces,  and  travelled  on. 
When  he  woke  up,  sitting  in  his 
cart,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claim logically:  'Either  I  am  Jo 
Annis,  or  I  am  not  If  I  am,  I  have 
lost  an  ass ;  if  I  am  not,  I  have  found 
a  cart.'  And  talking  of  asses,  that 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  pusil- 
lanimity in  one  of  them  some  time 
ago,  (perhaps  you  might  have  read 
it,)  who  one  day  come  suddenly  on 
an  elephant  going  to  a  menagerie. 
The  poor  thing  had  never  seen  an 
elephant,  and  his  terror  was  beyond 
all  question.  He  gave  one  bray,  and 
Jell  down  dead  in  the  harness  / 


O   N   T     D   O  .H  T. 

1 1  AW  my  little  Ont  Dont 
A-rtdlng  on  m  ttttle  pony, 

And  my  Ont  Domt  seem 
Full  of  Joy  and  sparUins  grace, 
Smiles  aofi  smishine  on  ner  fhoe, 

Like  m  bloesom  on  a  bean. 

She  was  chrialened  Akokliqvk, 
I  to  Ont  ItoNT  tpoakj 

Ont  Dont  is  her  name; 
Oh  I  her  lips  are  Gberry-ied, 
And  the  aubnm  of  her  head 

Might  put  the  gold  to  ahame. 

I  haTe  won  her  heart  and  hand ; 
Any  lady  in  the  land 

Would  not  now  ayail: 
I  have  better  far  than  gold, 
Heart  of  love  for  love  untold, 

And  cottage  in  a  vale. 


We  have  no  remarks  to  make 
about  the  markets  this  month,  ex- 
cept that  Cotton  is  very  depressed, 
poor  thing!  and  Bacon  has  met 
with  no  change ;  which  is  remark- 
able, considering  the  heat  of  the 
weather. 
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We  rejoice  to  say,  that  the  health 
of  Miss  V  aleary  is  improviog.  The 
circumstance  of  her  indisposition 
will  he  iresh  in  the  minds  of  many  : 
while  a-walkink  in  the  street,  she  re- 
-ceive  in  her  face  a  full-hlown  puff 
from  a  very  had  cigar,  which  made 
her  sick,  and  she  was  at  the  p'int 
of  death  for  some  days.  We  know 
not  of  what  hrand  it  was,  hut 
should  ^not  the  custom  he  hranded 
as  nauseating  to  a  degree  ?  We 
think  so.  Who  would  spit  in  Miss 
Valeary's  face  ?  None  hut  a  can- 
nibal. But  we  should  think  that 
a  whiff  of  bad  smoke  from  a  nau- 
seating drug,  which  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  gums  and  ruff  of  the 
meouth  and  unclean  teeth  of  an  in- 
dividooal,  and  then  uniting  itself  in 
partnership  with  his  by-no- means 
otto-of  roses  breath,  and  blowed  into 
the  face  of  a  delicate  lady  like  Miss 
Valear^,  was  a  great  deal  worse-t. 
Subscribers  to  die  Flag-Staff,  are 
we  right  1 


and  reading  the  morning  news, 
with  your  tickets  in  your  pocket, 
may  be  ticketed  for  eternity.  Do 
think  of  this  now ;  not  a  moment 
to  spare,  but  time  enough  Sir,  time 
enough ;  buy  an  insurance  ?  Six 
cents  for  a  hundred  dollars.'  We 
left  the  preacher,  highly  amused, 
and  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  '  as- 
surance ;'  and  yet  we  thought  that 
there  was  much  room  for  '  solemn 
thought  and  profitable  reflection.' 


The  Bills  op  Mortality  for 
the  last  week  show  an  unusual 
number  of  deaths  from  Jenny 
Lind  fever,  some  from  stretching 
their  necks,  and  some  from  being 
jammed  to  death,  and  several  from 
rupture  of  the  lungs  in  crying 
*Brava  P  and  one  ^r ova  disappoint- 
ment, because  she  did  not  come  up 
to  his  expectations.  Mr.  Bamum 
has  purchased  the  remains  of  this 
last,  to  be  stuffed  and  placed  in  the 
American  Museum,  by  the  side  of 
,  -  rm.       «    1 .         ^^®  '  Drunkard'  in  the  glass  case  in 

Malappropo.  — That  all  things  the   last  stage  of  Delirian  Trim- 
are  uncerting,  we  know,  and  hke  ^:^        As  he  was  a  great  curiosity. 


to  realize  the  fact ;  but  this  we  had 
brought  right  under  our  nose  the 
other  morning,  on  the  verge  of  an 
undertaking,  in  a  way  we  have 
never  seen  done  before.  While 
just  leaving  the  boat,  to  take  the 
New- Jersey  rails,  an  elderly  solem 
lookin'  man,  with  a  little  box  filled 
with  little  slips  of  paper,  pressed 
up  and  said, '  Plenty  of  time,  Sir ; 
plenty  of  time ;  insure,  Sir ;  only 
six  cents  for  a  hundred  dollars.' 
As  much  as  if  he  had  said, '  Gentle- 
men, this  present  train  of  cars  may 
be  blow'd  up ;  this  may  be  the  last 
journey  that  you  may  take.  Papa, 
that  blooming  daughter  who  now 
hangs  onto  your  arm  may  in  a  few 
moments  be  torn  from  your  em- 
brace. Many  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  are  now  talking  so  pleasantly, 

VOL.  XZXVI. 


he  paid  a  great  price. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  is  disposcd  to 
enter  into  an  argument  with  us 
about  smoking  in  the  streets.  As 
a  cotrumpery  has  well  remarked, 
'  Let  the  nuisance  be  abated  with- 
out jaw.' 

Notice. — No  more  squashes  can 
be  received  in 'payment  for  the 
Staff.  So*  much  of  this  produce 
has  been  rendered  in,  that  without 
at  all  intending  to  decry  the  vege- 
tabel,  we  cannot  dispose  of  it.  Fer- 
mentation is  goin'  on,  and  our  squash 
magazine  in  danger  of  blowing  up, 
and  we  do  not  like  the  pies.  Will 
our  subscribers  favor  us  with  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  specie  currency  1 
Have  gold  eagles  taken  their  flight? 
24 
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Mr.  Waostaff  :  Will  you  please 
say  in  the  Staff  that  if  Jenny  Lind 
will  come  to  Bunkum,  we  think  our 
town-hall  can  be  procured  ?  There 
is  much  of  the  qui-vive  spirit  now 
manifested.  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir, 
that  public  anticipation  is  running 
as  high  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  the 
jography.  What  does  Mr.  Bamum 
mean  when  ho  says  that  none  but 
the  large  toums  can  be  accommo- 
dated ?  Do  nightingales  sing  only 
onto  one  tree?  If  that  is  so,  our 
bird-knowledge  is  yet  to  be  im- 
proved. Will  not  the  sweet  Jenny 
favor  us  with  a  shake  or  two  ?  Our 
oncares  are  ready  for  her.  Oh !  that 
she  would  consider  Bunkum  as  a 
branch  of  the  ereat  tree  where  her 
notes  are  trill'd,  and  hop  out  onto  it ! 
What's  the  use't  of  being  caged  up  ? 

H0MBLB  ImQOIRBE. 

Postscript. — We  have  listened 
for  the  seck'nd  time  to  the  siren,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  readers  of  the  Staff  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  we  felt,  except 
by  a  stream,  now  trickling,  now 
nppling,  now  flowing,  now  rush- 
ing, now  placid,  and  now  like  the 
cataract  of  Niagara,  full  of  effects, 
as  seen  from  the  C  anada  side.  That 
she  is  a  Nonsuch  we  heartily  agree. 
We  would  not  have  believed,  had 
we  been  informed  a  moment  pre- 
vious (which  we  were,)  as  we  sat 
in  Castle-Garden,  where  those  two 
abominable  posts  in  front  of  the 
stage  decapitated  Jenny,  and  cut 
her  up  to  the  view  of  the  sea  of 
heads  before  her,  that  any  human 
voice  could  rise  to  X  in  alt.  What 
then  was  our  astounding  sensation 
when  she  suddenly  leaped  to  three 
X's  with  apparent  ease,  and  then 
hopped  down  again  without  harm ! 
Her  crescendo  in  double-quick  was 
great ;  but  her  crebwnin'  glory  was 
what  they  call  the  'Allegro,'  or 
some  such  term  we  think  they  call 


it.  We  telegrafi^  from  Bunkum, 
and  a  ticket  to  the  best  part  of  the 
house  was  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Bamum,  who  had  now  come  to 
know  us,  and  who,  at  the  warbler's 
benefit,  modestly  shoved  off  all  me- 
rit from  his  own  shoulders.  He 
said  that  he  was  n't '  no  wheres.' 


Saliva  is  a  good  thing.  We  know 
the  salivery  glans  are  very  neces^ 
sary ;  they  assist  digestion,  and  are 
rills  (so  to  speak)  connected  with 
the  gastrick  juce.  Every  thing  in 
its  own  place ;  but  what  we  were 
a-goink  to  say  is  this :  there  is  in 
rail-road  cars  a  little  alley,  we  think 
we  might  say  'trough,'  or  rather 
aisle,  through  which  me  passenrans 
walk,  as  they  take  their  seats  right 
or  left,  a  gully,  so  to  speak,  kind-o£ 
Before  us  sat  a  man  tolerabul  well 
dress,  and  he  twist  his  neck  areound 
every  now  and  then,  and  let  fall  out 
of  his  mouth  a  big  globule  of  to- 
bacco-juce,  till  he  made  a  stream 
pretty  near  big  enough,  we  should 
think,  to  float  a  little  boat.  It  was 
disgustink  in  the  extream.  We 
never  see  the  salivery  and  excretory 
ducts  with  such  a  onerous  tax  onto 
'em.  Said  we  to  ourselves, '  Could 
that  liquid  ever  have  all  of  it  been 
into  his  meouth? — such  flewidity 
as  all  that  comes  to  ?  Why  it 's 
enough  to  exsiccate  (we  chink  they 
call  it)  the  hull  system.  What  a 
drag  onto  the  saliva !  The  man  is 
dress  in  a  good  frock  coat.'  At 
last  we  gather  up  courage,  and  we 
says  to  him, '  Friend,  ain't  you  in- 
j urine  your  system  1  All  that' 
(p'intm*  down  to  the  flewid)  *  spis- 
sated  out  o'  you?  Won't  it  dry 
up  your  cheeks  1  It  strikes  us  it  is 
a  great  deal  of  flewid.  Our  chris- 
tian friend,  do  think  of  it.'  It 's  a 
positive  fack,  that  he  only  cocked 
bis  eye  at  us,  and  replied  with  a 
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•  No,  Sir-ree  !'  Of  course  we  de- 
siMed,  for  be  wu  one  of  the  bov- 
ritik  people.  Nevertheleea,  we  say 
with  8  cotrumpery  in  a  previous 
article,  'Let  the  nuisance  be  abated 
without  jaw.' 


To  CoBRUPONDENTB. — All  ad- 
dresses  to  the  Staff,  we  must  again 
repeat,  must  be  written  in  good 
Saxony  Engli^.  Our  ony  aim  and 
objek  is  to  correct  abuses  and  to  do 
good;  and  this  aim  entirely  fi-us- 
trated  if  it  be  not  written  in  a  lan- 
guage the  people  can  understand. 
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WoRKB  or  TBB  LATS  EooAR  A.  Pox.  Third  Volume.  The  LUermti,  etc.  Together  with  *  Bfar- 
^nalia,^  Suggeetlom  and  EseayB.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Rurui  Wilmot  Geuwold. 
New- York:  J.  S.  Rkdhkld,  ainton-HaJL 

In  a  series  of  volumes  which,  when  concluded,  are  to  embrace  all  the  ^  Taiioiu 
writings'  of  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe,  it  was  doubtless  found  necessary,  by  the  literary 
executor  himself  had  appointed,  to  include  the  materiel  of  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed the  book  before  us.  On  the  score  of  entertainment  ctf  any  sort,  however,  or 
of  good  taste,  we  trust  these  disjoiDted  criticisms,  praises  ^  ower  sweet  to  be  whole* 
some,'  and  poor  personalities,  (which  had  already  passed  their  brief  existence,)  are 
not  considered  by  their  editor  as  presenting  any  considerable  claim  to  the  regard  of 
the  public.  Indeed,  we  have  his  implied  judgment  in  this  regard  ;  although  in  re- 
lation to  many  other  productions  of  the  author,  his  admiration  of  the  peculiar  genius 
which  they  exhibit  is,  to  our  conception,  something  more  than  sufficiently  strong. 
In  a  notice  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  present  series,  we  took  occasion  to 
■express,  at  some  length,  our  own  judgment  of  Mr.  Pok's  writings,  and  that  judg* 
ment  we  shall  not  now  repeat,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  synopsis  of  the  extra- 
ordinary career  of  the  author,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Griswold,  in  a  biography  accom- 
panying the  work.  His  biographer  remarks,  that  *  De  mortuis  nil  nin  honum*  is 
a  common  and  honorable  sentiment,  but  that  in  its  applicatito  it  would  be  impoasible 
to  Include  Mr.  Pok,  so  notorious,  and  so  much  a  part  of  his  history,  were  his  &nltB ; 
'  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  living,  against  whom  his  hands  were  always  raised, 
«nd  who  had  no  resort  but  in  his  outlawry  from  their  sympathies,'  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lessons  of  his  career,  so  full  of  instruction  and  warning.  According  to  the  au- 
thentic records  of  this  volume,  then,  while  a  resident  of  Virginia,  we  find  Pok  abusing 
and  leaving  a  generous  patron,  for  refusing  to  honor  drafts  which  had  been  given  to 
pay  losses  at  the  gaming-table ;  not  long  after,  while  in  a  foreign  country,  we  find  our 
American  minister  interfering  to  ^  save  him  from  the  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken 
debauch,'  through  which  interference  he  regains  his  liberty,  and  is  enabled  to  return 
to  this  country.  Subsequentiy,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  he  is  secured  a 
cadetship  at  West-Point ;  but  in  ten  months  from  his  matriculation,  through  habitual 
dissipation,  neglect  of  duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  he  is  cashiered.  After  vari- 
ous failures,  literary  and  other,  he  enlists  in  the  army  as  a  private  soldier ;  '  but 
when  it  was  discovered,  and  efforts  were  made  privately,  and  with  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, by  his  friends,  to  procure  him  a  commission,  it  transpired  that  he  had  deserted.' 
Kot  long  after,  through  the  aid  of  Hon.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  who  assisted 
him  when  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  destitution,  he  was  secured,  by  the  late  lamented  T.  W. 
'Warn,  the  editorship  of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Meseenger^  monthly  magaxine  \ 
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bat  *  bratiBh  dnmkeimen/  says  Mt.Gribwou),  canaed  his  dismimil ;  he  was  rdnatatod, 
however,  after  profesriona  of  repentance  and  promiae  of  reformation,  ^  but  hia  irregu- 
larities continued,  and  he  soon  received  his  final  dismissa].'  The  next  year,  after 
having  written  some  tales,  which,  in  his  biographer's  estimation,  added  greatly  to  hia 
reputation,  we  find  lum  in  Philadelphia,  editing  another  monthly  magazine ;  but  as 
in  Richmond,  he  is  subsequently,  and  for  the  same  causes,  discharged  by  his  em- 
ployers. We  say  ^  the  same  causes,'  but  there  was  one  other,  according  to  his  bio- 
graphers. In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  his  employer,  he  prepared  the  prospectus 
•of  a  new  monthly,  obtained  transcripts  of  the  subscription  and  account-books  of  the 
magazine  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  which  were  to  be  used  in  a'soheme  for  supplant- 
ing its  proprietor.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of 
another  Philadelphia  magaane ;  ^  but  the  infirmities,'  says  Mr.  Griswold,  *•  which 
caused  bis  previous  dismissals,  at  length  compelled  the  proprietor  to  take  another 
editor.  He  then  endeavored  to  start  a  magaaane  of  his  own,  but  ^  the  unfortunate 
notoriety  of  his  habits,'  and  the  foOure  of  his  fViends  to  induce  him  to  change  them, 
had  banished  the  confidence  which  might  otherwise  have  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  have  secured  hrm  success.  AJtcr  writing  some  of  his  best,  and  most  popular 
productions,  tales  of  *  wonder,'  *"  terror,'  ^  ratiocination,'  etc.,  Mr.  Pos  arrived  in 
this  city,  where  he  added  to  his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  that  remarkable  piece 
of  versification,  ^  The  Raven.^  He  was  now  engaged  upon  the  old  '  Evening  Mir^ 
roTj''  under  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  and  for  a  time  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
short-lived  *  Broadway  Journal,^  After  leaving  one  and  killing  the  other  of  these 
journals,  he  began  the  series  of  papers,  six  in  number,  upon  our  '  Literati,'  of  which 
the  present  volume  is  in  part  composed,  and  winch  were  published  in  Godbt's  ^  Lady's 
Book,'  of  Philadelphia.  *  They  soon  led,'  we  are  told,  *  to  a  disgraceful  quarrel,  and 
this  to  their  premature  conclusion.'  Two  of  the  most  painful  things  mentioned  in 
his  subsequent  history,  is  the  slander  of  a  well-known  literary  lady,  who  had  be- 
friended him  when  in  need,  and  *  which  slander  he  was  obliged  to  retract  under  a 
threat  of  personal  chastisement  from  the  lady's  brother,  on  the  plea  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. His  wife,  a  most  excellent,  amiable  woman,  soon  after  died ;  and  some  time 
subsequently  it  was  publicly  announced  that  a  contract  of  marriage  had  been  entered 
into  between  himself  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  New-England.  *  They 
were  not  married,'  adds  Mr.  Griswold,  *•  and  the  breaking  of  the  engagement  affords 
A  striking  illustration  of  his  character.  He  said  to  an  acquaintance  in  New-Tork, 
who  congratulated  him  upon  the  prospect  of  his  union  with  a  person  of  so  much 
genius  and  so  many  virtues ;  '  It  is  a  mistake :  I  am  not  going  to  be  married.'  '  Why, 
Mr.  PoE,  I  understand  that  the  banns  have  been  published.'  ^  I  cannot  help  what  you 
have  heard,  my  dear  Madam :  but  mark  me,  I  shall  not  marry  her.'  He  left  town 
the  same  evening,  and  the  next  day  was  reeling  through  the  streets  of  the  city  which 
was  the  lady's  home,  and  in  the  evening  —  that  should  have  been  the  evening  before 
the  bridal — in  his  drunkenness  he  committed  at  her  house  such  outrages  as  made 
necessary  a  summons  of  the  police.  Here  was  no  insanity  leading  to  indulgence :  he 
went  from  New-Tork  with  a  determination  thus  to  induce  an  ending  of  the  engage- 
ment— and  he  succeeded.'  In  a  *  Defence  of  Mr,  Poe^^  which  appeared  in  that 
excellent  magazine,  ^  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger ^^  the  writer  observes: 
'  His  changeable  humors,  his  irregularities,  his  caprices,  his  total  disregard  of  every 
thing  and  every  body,  save  the  fancy  in  his  head,  prevented  him  from  doing  well  in  the 
world.    The  evils  and  sufferings  that  poverty  brought  upon  him,  soured  his  nature, 
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and  depriyed  him  of  fiuth  in  human  beings.  This  was  evident  to  the  eye ;  he  betieved 
in  nobody  and  oared  for  nolmdy.  Such  a  mental  condition  of  coume  drove  away  all 
those  who  wonld  otherwise  have  stood  by  him  in  his  hours  of  trial.  He  became,  and 
wa8»  an  bhmaelite.'  With  a  genius  at  certain  styles  of  composition,  which  were 
sufficiently  original,  Poe^s  plagiarisms  are  nevertheless  pronounced  by  his  biographer 
as '  scarcely  paralleled  in  literary  history.'  He  accused  Mr.  Longfkllow,  for  example, 
of  a  plagiarism  from  himself^  when  it  turned  out  that  the  poem  of  Longfellow  waa 
written  two  or  three  years  before  the  publication  of  that  by  Poe,  and  was,  during  a 
portion  of  that  time,  in  Poe's  possession.  His  unsupported  literary  opinions  could 
rarely  be  received  with  credit.  His  present  desire  to  please  or  to  o£fend,  robbed 
them  of  all  honesty  \  and  he  frequently  retracted  his  judgments,  from  private  mo- 
tives, ^  eating  his  words'  with  sudden  alacrity,  and  entirely  reversing  opinions  recorded- 
in  spleen  or  malice. 

His  death  was  most  unhappy.  After  various  but  characteristic  fortunes,  a  long- 
continued  and  consecutive  season  of  intoxication,  and  a  night  of  insanity  and  expo- 
sure, he  was  carried  to  a  hospital  in  Baltimore,  where,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  seventh  of  October,  1849,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  closed  his  desolate 
and  turbulent  existence.  Such,  by  the  showing  of  well-fortified  facts,  cited  by  bis 
own  appointed  biographer,  was  the  life,  and  such  the  fate,  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  His 
is  a  melancholy  history,  but  it  is  not  without  its  lessons,  which  rightfully  regarded,, 
may  prove  salutary  to  the  young,  the  impulsive,  and  the  gifted. 


IcOHoaMAPBic  Encyclopedia  op  Scisxcb,  Litbraturs  akd  Art.    ByBtemaiically  srranged  bj 
G.  HscK.    New-Yoric:  Rudolpb  Garriocb,  Number  Two,  Barclay-streeL 

Of  this  noble  work  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  in  terms  of  well-deserved 
praise ;  but  the  continued  excellence  of  the  numbers,  as  they  appear,  leads  us  again 
to  call  our  readers*  attention  to  the  series.  There  are  twenty-five  monthly  *  Parts,^ 
each  containing  twenty  plates,  and  eighty  pages  of  letter-press.  The  former,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  for  the  completed  work,  are  by  the  most  distinguished  artists 
in  Germany,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their  faithfulness  and  beauty ;  while  the  latter 
are  translated  and  edited  by  that  eminent  scholar,  Dr.  Baird,  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  The  number  before  us,  ^  Part  Ten,'  is  thus  appropriately 
noticed  by  an  Albany  contemporary,  in  whose  commendations  we  fully  concur : 

*  Thii  part  contaiiui  the  plates  representing  the  costame,  articles  of  ftiraiture,  arms,  and  modes  of 
living  and  amiuementa  or  the  most  ancient  nationfu  Commencing  with  the  Egyptians,  Aasyrions 
uA  Persianft,  and  the  earliest  nations  that  inhabited  Europe,  it  presents  a  series  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  Instructive  engravinffs  that  we  have  ever  seen.  All  these  figures  are  copied  from  the  menu- 
menta  and  the  antique  remains  that  have  been  preserved  in  museums  and  cabinets.  Following  the 
more  ancient  nations,  come  the  series  showing  the  costumes,  mamiers,  fVirniture,  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  of  utility,  and  the  games^  sports,  and  pastimes,  horse,  chariot  and  foot-^nces  of  the  Greeks; 
while  we  see  the  very  groves  of  the  Academy,  with  the  white  columns  of  the  Parthenon  towering 
above  them  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  To  these  succeed  representations  of  cos- 
tumes of  the  Romans,  including  a  magiiifloent  plate  of  a  scene  in  the  great  Coliseum,  where  the 
Christians  are  delivered  to  wild  beasts  collected  from  all  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  tribu- 
tary to  the  Empire  of  Rome.  This  one  plate  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  number.  After 
these  come  the  costumes  of  nations  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and 
I  the  fiery  Hun.^' 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  truly  superb  work  is  obtaining  a  patronage  commen- 
surate with  its  rare  merits.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  bcauti- 
ftil  and  valuable  publications  recently  issued  from  the  American  press. 
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Tbb  Peblusb  :  or  Geowtb  or  a   Post's  Miirn.     An  Aatobiographlcal  Poem.    By  Willum 
Words woETH.    In  one  rolume.    New-York:  D.Applbtok  and  Compant. 

We  cannot  agree  with  certain  of  our  contemporaries,  in  the  sonndness  of  whose 
literary  judgments  we  have  been  accustomed  to  confide,  that  the  volome  whose  title  is 
given  above,  is  simply  ^  poor  blank  verse,  or  prose  on  stilts.'  That  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  written  becomes  monotonous,  when  in  such  large  amount,  we  fredy  admit ; 
nor  is  the  book  one  to  be  taken  up  and  read  at  once.  But  let  the  reader,  in  his  own 
person,  roll  back  the  tide  of  his  years ;  let  him,  (u  a  boy,  begin  with  Wordsworth 
as  a  boy,  and  foUow  him  down  the  current  of  hb  feelings,  his  hopes,  fears  and  aspira- 
tions ;  trace  the  poetical  longings  of  his  heart,  the  growth  of  that  deep  love  of  na- 
ture, and  that  calm  reflective  philosophy,  which  are  his  preeminent  and  beautiful 
characteristics ;  let  the  reader  do  this,  reading  portions  lonly  at  one  atting,  and  our 
word  for  it,  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Words- 
worth  loved  Nature  with  a  devotion  '  passing  the  love  of  women,'  and  it  was  a  love 

holy  and  pure.    He,  when 

*■  the  iweei  breath  of  heaven 


Was  blowing  on  his  body,  felt  within 

A  correspondent  breeze,  that  gently  moved, 

With  quickening  Tlrtue.* 

It  was  his  to  speak  of  *  the  life  in  common  things,  the  endless  store  of  things,'  rare 
or  seeming  rare,  which  he  encountered  in  his  daily  walks  and  meditations ;  and  what 
one  of  all  our  modern  writers  has  done  more  to  clothe  the  region  in  which  he  lived 
with  the  halo  of  his  genius  ?  We  regret  that  our  crowded  pages  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
tracts, so  plentifully  indicated  in  the  copy  before  us.  Perhaps  we  may  be  better  ena- 
bled to  present  these  hereafter.  Meantime,  we  take  leave  of  the  work,  simply  adding, 
that  the  present  poem  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be  introductory  to  *  The  Reduse' 
which,  when  completed,  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  second  part  only, 
^  The  Excursion,'  was  finished  and  given  to  the  world.  Colxridob  is  the  fViend  to 
whom  the  poem  was  addressed,  and  his  warm  commendation  of  it  is  recorded  in  his 
<  Sibylline  Leaves.' 


Tna  AuTOBiooRApHT  OP  Lbigh  Huht.    With  Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries.    In 
two  Yolmnes.    New- York:  Harper  axd  Brothers. 

Riding  pleasantly  in  the  cars  of  the  Harlaem  rail-road,  the  other  day,  we  inter- 
mingled pleasant  thoughts  of  soon  meeting  *  wife  and  weans'  with  reflections  upon 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  the  perusal  of  the  last  of  which  we  had  finished  while 
journeying  through  the  goodly  county  of  Westchester.  Truth  to  say,  we  have  rarely 
encountered  a  more  readable  book.  There  is  any  quantity  of  egotism,  and  not  a  few 
lame  attempts  at  concealment  of  the  same ;  but  all  autobiographies  must  be  more  or 
less  open  to  this  fault,  if  that  can  be  called  a  fault,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from 
this  species  of  literature.  One  sits  down  with  the  author,  fully  and  at  once  admitted 
to  his  confldenoe  ;  and  as  he  gossips  on,  feels  at  once  as  he  feels ;  partakes  of  his  sor- 
rows and  his  joys,  and  becomes  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  his  companions  and 
friends  as  if  he  knew  them  in  bodily  presence.  Hunt  seems  to  have  had  few  reservations ; 
he  presents  few  exceptions  to  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  whether  in  relation  to  him- 
self or  others.  The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  early  struggles  of  his  family  are 
most  graphic  and  touching.    No  man  of  Hunt's  talent  —  for  he  had,  in  our  judgment) 
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but  talent,  in  oontradiBtinotion  to  great  genins — who  had  been  *  a  religioiia  akeptic, 
a  royal  rebel,  a  gentle  son,  a  constant  lover,  a  devoted  parent,  a  popular  jonmaliat,  a 
distmgtDBhed  poet,  a  friend  of  Shbllkt,  and  a  companion  of  BnuMV,  Mooai,  Luo, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,'  no  such  man,  we  say,  could  possibly  write  two  volumes, 
foil  of  personal  reminiscences,  without  accomplishing  a  work  of  extraordinary  inte- 
rest. We  confess  to  a  great  change  in  oar  views  concerning  Hour's  personal  cha- 
racter, from  a  perusal  of  these  attractive  volumes.  Alwa3rs  supposing  Moore's 
*  awfuP  epigrammatic  lines  upon  him,  after  the  death  of  Btron,  to  be  well  deserved, 
we  had  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the  man,  while  admiring  his  talents  •,  but  his  book 
will  reinstate  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  many  a  reader  with  whom  our  impreasbus 
were  held  in  common.  A  portrait  of  the  author  faces  the  tide.  It  was  taken  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  We  trust  that  the  Hunt  lip, 
unlike  the  ^  Austrian  lip'  of  which  he  speaks,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  stOl  more  fe^le 
chin,)  is  not  transmissible.    Nothing  could  be  more  inane  and  characterless. 


Domestic  Hibtoet  or  tuk  Amkrican  RcvoLUTioif.    By  Mrs.  Ellst,  Author  of*  The  Woman 
of  the  American  Revolution.*    New- York :  Baxke  and  Bcribrbe. 

The  popularity  which  attended  the  previous  work  by  Mrs.  Ellbt  will  doubtless 
cause  the  present  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  ;  nor  will  it  in  any  degree  lessen  the  de- 
served reputation  of  the  author.  The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  ^  to  exhibit  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  revolutionary  period ;  to  portray,  as  &r  as  posnble  in  so 
brief  a  record,  the  social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  feel- 
ing among  the  people,  with  something  of  the  services  and  experience  of  a  class  not 
usually  noticed  among  those  whose  names  live  in  historical  remembrance.'  With 
this  view,  a  short  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  successive  events  of  the  war  is 
interspersed  with  domestic  details  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  various  intervals.  The  writer's  researches  during  some  years  past  in  collecting 
authentic  materials  for  <  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution'  brought  to  light 
many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  war,  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
times  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.  These  are  sparingly 
used,  because  more  of  them  would  have  swelled  the  volume  to  an  unsuitable  size ; 
and  all  that  possessed  merely  a  personal  interest  have  been  excluded.  It  was  found 
necessary  also  to  omit  the  minor  details  of  military  movements,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  almost  every  history  of  the  war.  A  much  better  idea  of  the  revolution  m^  be 
obtained  from  anecdotes  that  exhibit  the  spirit  which  was  abroad  among  all  classes, 
and  which  prompted  to  action,  than  from  the  most  accurate  transcript  of  the  nuuuBu- 
vres  by  which  different  battles  were  lost  and  won,  and  the  most  precise  statement  of 
the  number  engaged,  or  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side.  Accordingly  in  general 
merely  the  date  and  locality  of  the  principal  battles  are  given,  with  the  names  of  the 
leaders  who  were  most  conspicuous.  Wherever  an  account  is  given  of  individual  expe- 
rience, it  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  many  did  or  sufi^red.  In  this  attempt 
to  present  in  a  new  and  interesting  light  the  history  of  our  struggle  for  national  ex- 
istence, there  is  nothing  of  fjanciful  embellishment.  The  author  wisely  holds  in  just 
aversion  the  romancing  trash  under  which  at  the  present  day  the  simple  and  pictur- 
esque, because  simple,  realities  of  our  American  story  seem  in  danger  of  being  bu- 
ried. Not  only  has  no  aid  of  fiction  been  employed  by  her,  but  no  traditional  matter 
has  been  mtroduced,  unless  sustained  by  indisputable  authority. 
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*  A  Parlor  Scknk:^  Skrmon  on  thk  Dbath  of  PRRsiDSirr  Taylor. — We  an- 
nex a  paaaage  from  a  private  letter  to  the  EnrroR,  in  type  for  our  last  number,  de- 
floribing  ^A  Parlor  Seene^  when  the  published  account  of  the  late  Prkpidrnt's  funeral 
at  Washington  was  read  aloud :  *  But  our  choice  circle,  else  so  full  of  gladness, 

seemed  to  partake  of  the  nation's  sorrow.    G had  just  received  an  account  of 

*  The  Funeral'  of  the  lamented  old  hero  and  statesman  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Na- 
tional Intelligencer^''  and  was  asked  to  read  it.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  so  graphic,  so 
affecting  a  sketch ;  but  will  ask  you  to  let  me  turn  a  moment  from  the  sadness  of  the 
aoene,  and  give  an  incident  as  beautiful  as  it  was  affecting.  The  account  ends  thus : 
^  The  coffin  occupied  a  conspicuous  position,  and  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  But  all 
eyes  were  drawn,  even  from  this  solemn  sight,  to  one  still  more  calculated  to  touch  the 
feelings  of  a  promiscuous  assemblage :  it  was  the  General's  &vorite  horse — the  far- 
&med  ^Old  WAtley,'  so  well  known  to  every  soldier  who  served  under  the  brave  old 
man  through  the  perOous  and  glorious  Mexican  campaigns.  He  ia  a  well-made  ani- 
mal, of  some  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  in  height,  in  fine  condition,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  military  air.  On  the  saddle  were  the  holsters  and  inverted  spurs.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  stepped  proudly,  but  how  would  his  pride  have  been  quelled  could  he  have  known 
that  he  now  accompanied  his  beloved  master  for  the  last  time !  Yes,  WnrrEV !  you 
are  surrounded  by  soldien,  as  you  were  wont  to  be ;  the  canon  thunders  in  your  ears ; 
that  is  a  &miliar  sound ;  and  near  you  is  he  whose  heart  never  quailed,  and  whose 
sword  was  never  turned  back  from  the  fight  *,  but,  alas  1  he  has  met  at  last  a  foe  he 
could  not  conquer ;  and  the  hand  that  so  often  patted  your  neck,  and  reached  yon  a 
morning  token  of  his  loving  care,  is  cold  in  death,  and  will  caress  you  no  more.' 
Now  tell  me  where  lie  the  soul's  secret  springs  of  tender  grief.  Though  all  had  been 
eager  attention,  and  every  eye  looked  sadness,  not  a  tear  was  shed  until  the  reading 
come  to  ^  Poor  fellow !'  when  a  sensation  was  perceptible  through  the  circle.  And 
as  it  continued,  *Fe«,  WAtfey,'  seemed  the  signal  for  the  heart's  relief;  and  before 
the  few  lines  of  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  old  white  horse  were  ended,  every  cheek 
was  bathed  in  tears !  The  funeral  scene  in  the  East-Room ;  the  varied  features  in 
the  day's  solemnity  *,  the  picture  of  Clay  and  Webster,  weephig  at  the  tomb  of  the 
beloved  hero  and  lamented  President,  these  were  touching  and  impressive ;  but 
poor  ^  Old  Whitby'  alone  could  cause  tears  to  gush  forth.'  We  learn  from  a  friend 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremonies  in  question,  that  the  same  feeling  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  was  general  throughout  the  vast  assemblage  who  beheld  them. 

At  the  moment  when  there  are  reaching  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ex- 
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pressions  of  the  deep  sympathy  which  other  natioxui  have  in  oommon,  if  not  in  degree, 
with  us,  at  the  death  of  our  brave  and  venerated  PrksidenT)  there  oome  to  ns  also 
various  tributes  to  his  character  and  memory,  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
republic,  to  which  his  lamented  demise  has  given  rise.  Among  these,  there  lies  be- 
fore us  a  copy  of  a  ^  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  President  Taylor,^  deliv- 
ered at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Cincinnati,  by  T.  II.  Stockton,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  fervid  and  eloquent  manner,  we  are  informed 
by  capable  judges,  imparts  to  the  oral  delivery  of  his  public  discourses  unwonted 
effect.  In  the  performaDce  under  notice  we  think  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  secret  of 
his  success  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  superadds  to  true  feeling,  without,  which  all  minis- 
trations are  naught,  great  picturesqueness  of  conception  and  of  grouping.  Even  the 
pref^nt  discourse,  occasional,  as  it  could  only  be,  is  full  of  gn^hic  limnings,  which 
might  have  been  given  us  in  a  series  of  actual  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  a  legiti- 
mate artist  The  picture  drawn  of  the  places  whence  General  Taylor  had  come, 
and  whither  and  for  what  purpose  he  was  going ;  of  the  places  where  his  predeces- 
sors had  been,  how  they  had  died,  and  where  they  at  last  reposed  ;  these,  while  they 
lack  nothing  of  earnestness,  nothing  of  freshness,  are  yet  fi^m  the  pen  of  a  true 
artist  in  language  and  in  grouping  of  events.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  think  this 
grouping  will  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of  mechanical  effect,  so  crowded  are  the  fig- 
ures and  accessories ;  but  a  closer  examination  will  convice  the  reader  that  this  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  full  mind  relieving  itself  of  abundant  fiicts  by  a  sententiousness 
wholly  unavoidable.  But  our  present  purpose  is  less  to  review  in  detail  the  dis- 
course before  us,  than  to  present  for  the  reader's  edification  an  extract  which  will 
better  afford  an  idea  bot^  of  its  matter  and  manner.  Here  is  an  early  sketch,  by  a 
modem  ^  master'  of  a  continent  which  now  requires  half  of  the  sky  to  cover  it,  both 
oceans  to  water  it,  and  both  poles  to  bound  it : 

*  Mkthmxb  I  we  CoLUMBUg,  at  ten  of  the  dock,  on  the  night  of  the  ele%'enth  of  October,  1492; 
watching,  ftom  the  prow  of  his  yeeeel,  with  sn  Ahobl  at  his  aide.  Suddenly  the  Amosl  directs 
the  eye  of  the  almost  baffled  mariner  to  a  hopeAil  Ught. 

■  Thai  was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  New  World.  Tliere  was  no  reflection,  from  hill  or  shore,  ftom 
rock,  tree  or  stream.  There  was  no  outline  of  a  habitation,  no  motion  of  a  person,  visible.  It  wu 
a  mere  gleam  in  an  immensity  of  gloom,  leaving  all  other  oblecta  to  ccM^ecture. 

*Tliat  was  the  commencement  of  our  destiny ;  and  how  litUe  it  depended  on  human  f<»edght! 
The  poels  have  anticipated  in  various  ways  the  magnificent  after  disclosures,  but  Columbus  thought 
only  oi  India.    The  cflacovery  of  the  new  continent  was  ss  mudi  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  othen. 

*  Methinks  I  see  that  same  Anobl,  on  this  firet  day  of  August,  1850,  standing  in  the  sun,  auirounded 
by  an  illustrious  group  of  witnesses ;  some  of  them  Beemingly  anxious  to  hide  the  stains  of  blood 
on  their  garments,  but  all  with  vivid  memory  and  honest  testimony  of  the  times  gone  by.  Chief 
among  them  is  Columbus  himself,  hsrdlT  yet  forrotfVil  that  he  carrlol  to  his  coflln  the  chains  where> 
with  he  was  rewarded  for  giviiw  boundleos  and  cesseless  liberty  to  the  commerce  of  Uie  worbl. 
The  AnoEL,  with  hands  extended  toward  the  scene  below,  addresses  him  thus :  *  For  this,  by  diTine 
appointment,  I  led  thee  across  the  deep  I*  And  the  honored  one  replies:  *  I  thrill  with  grateftil  np- 
tnre,  like  thine  own.  Like  thee,  I  Iook,  as  the  light  looks,  on  all  the  expanse,  fW>m  Greenland  and 
Alaska  to  Ci^  Horn.  I  see  the  two  oceans,  always  white  on  all  their  coasts  with  the  freshening 
surf;  and  now  whitening,  in  nearly  equal  lines,  with  the  canvass  of  all  nations.  I  see  the  western 
mountains— ranging  through  all  climes,  blazing  among  the  icebergs  of  the  poles  and  glittering  with 
perpetual  snow  above  the  heats  of  the  equator.  I  see  the  eastern  hills,  warming  their  flowery  slopes 
In  the  open  noon,  and  waving  their  windy  woods  over  shadowy  summits  of  easy  access.  I  see, 
between,  the  plsteaus  and  prairies,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  uneaualled  on  all  the  globe  beside.  I  see 
the  dUb  and  glens,  the  placers  and  beds ;  of  copper  and  lead,  of  Iron  and  coal,  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  every  mineral  hoaru.  I  see  the  riiores  of  pearls,  and  the  inland  heights  of  diamonds,  8u>phires, 
and  rubies.  I  see  the  succawive  circles  of  grsss  and  moss ;  of  birch  and  fir;  of  pine  ana  cedar; 
of  oak,  beech  and  chesnut ;  of  ttie  vine  and  flg ;  of  the  palm  and  magnolia;  of  the  orange,  olive 
and  lime.  I  see  the  sweeping  margins  of  rye,  barley  and  wheat :  of  rice  and  cotton ;  of  sugar  and 
cofliBe,  and  the  almost  limitless  mslze.  I  see  the  immigrant  nations — settled,  spresding,  coming ; 
snd  the  tribes  of  old  still  fleeing  snd  falling  before  them.  I  see  the  march  of  improvement,  as 
though  the  forests  were  prostrated  by  whirlwinds;  as  though  ttie  clouds  were  condensed  Into  cities ; 
as  though  the  sunshine  were  transmuted  into  harvMts.  I  see  the  Olu  World  paying  homage  to 
the  Nxw ;  its  hosry  tyrannies,  indeed,  standing  aloof,  trying  to  content  themselves  with  dwlndlins 
possessions,  soon  to  be  absndoned :  but  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  literatures  and  philosophies,  snd 
the  mssBOS  of  its  people,  charmed  by  the  voice  of  freedom,  sod  hopeftil  of  improvement  by  good<^ 
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^  genins  and  truth  — all  hastening  over.  Before  they  toueh  the  straiid,  the  lightning  reports 
them  in  the  distant  wildemesst  and  the  mountains  stoop  and  the  yalleys  rise  to  smooth  their  rapid 
transit.  I  see  the  syinbols  of  the  Russian  State  and  the  Greek  Church  in  the  cold  north-west.  I  see 
the  symbols  of  the  British  State  and  the  English  Church  in  the  cold  north-east.  I  see  the  symbols 
of  the  Great  Republic,  adorning  all  the  borders  of  its  matchless  central  and  southern  empire ;  assert- 
ing, from  sea  to  sea,  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  State,  the  will  of  the  people  In  the  CSiurch,  and 
the  will  of  God  over  all.  I  see  in  tte  islands  below  the  symbols  of  the  Itamish  State  and  the  Lathfr* 
ran  Church,  and  of  the  French  combination  of  all  policies,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  I  see,  in  one  of 
thoee  isles,  the  symbols  of  African  rule.  I  see,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  the  symbols  of 
the  Dutch  State  nod  the  Calvinian  Church.  Apart  from  these,  over  all  the  West,  and  away  to  the 
ikutheat  South,  I  see  the  symbols  of  the  independent  or  allied  representatives  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,  and  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  all  directions  1  see  the  scattered  symbols  of  remaining  Barba- 
nsm  and  Heathenism.  Even  Chinese  Patriarchism  and  Boodhism  touch  the  golden  plains  of  the 
Padflc.  The  European,  the  African,  the  Asiatic,  the  Polynesian,  and  the  American,  are  all  one,  on 
the  same  soiL  More  than  fifty  millions  of  people  move  within  the  range  of  my  vision,  and  still  the 
blooming  wastes  are  waiting  to  welcome  nundreds  of  millions  more.  I  think  of  the  Aitore,  and 
again  mv  soul  glows  like  thine.  I  think  of  the  revolution  of  the  Old  World  by  the  New — the  revo- 
lution or  its  States,  the  revolution  of  its  Churches ;  a  revolution  complete  and  enduring — glorifying 
God  and  dignifVing  man ;  a  revolution,  wrought  by  the  reaction  of  all  races  on  all  their  fatherlands ; 
the  agency  of  the  redeemed  in  the  universal  extension  of  redemption.    The  contemplation  over- 

Kwers  me.  I  return  to  my  own  connection  with  the  commencement  of  these  wonders.  I  aeknow- 
Ige  my  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  yet  I  rejfoice  in  the  course  Ha  set  me,  and  the 
guide  Ut  gave  m^^Never,  to  all  eternity,  can  I  forget  that  twinkling  light  in  the  distance  — the 
sudden  gk>ry  in  ilPsoul.  Never  can  I  forget  the  morning  beauty  of  yon  little  isle  —  my  own  Sah 
Salvador  !  Never  can  I  forget  how  other  and  nobler  groups  soon  rose  to  view.  But,  six  years 
elapsed  before  I  saw  Terra-Flrma ;  and  even  then  I  dreamed  not  what  It  was.  Rather,  as  I  had  mis- 
taken the  isles  for  those  of  India  or  Japan,  so  I  mistook  the  continent  for  Paradise.  I  had  not  time 
to  learn  more  or  do  more.  But  here  are  the  other  agents  of  Provioknck.  Let  them  declare  how, 
point  by  point,  this  glorious  scope  was  thus  enlarged  and  defined.* 

^CoLuiiBrs  ceases:  and  others  proceed.  And  so  it  appears,  that  a  year  beforeCoLUMBUs  saw  the 
main  land  the  Cabots  had  sailed  down  aU  the  northern  coast  flrom  Mewlbundlaud  to  Florida ;  that 
Ambeicus  at  moat  was  only  the  third  to  visit  the  shores  which  bear  his  name ;  that  PiirzoH  opened 
the  sixteenth  century  with  the  discovery  of  the  Amazon ;  that  Cabral  the  same  year,  and  only  eight 
Sreara  after  Columbus  had  made  his  first  discovery,  was  turned  fh>m  his  course  toward  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  borne  to  the  beach  of  Brazil ;  as  if  to  show  that  what  was  accomplished  by  Colum- 
bus might  easily  have  been  gained  without  him;  that  seven  years  later  Aubbrt  entered  the  St 
Lawrence ;  that  six  years  later  Balboa  saw  the  Southern  Ocean ;  that  three  years  Uter  Da  Solis 
found  the  Rio  de  Plata;  that  four  years  later  Maoxllak  passed  through  his  straits,  and  swept  out 
upon  the  Pacific;  that  one  year  later  Cortes  Invaded  Mexico ;  that  one  year  later  Bxrmudez  met 
hu  gentle  cluster;  that  four  years  later  Pizaeeo  ravaged  Peru ;  that  ten  years  later  Almaoeo  opened 
Chifl;  that  two  years  later  Cortes  again  discovered  California,  but  not  its  wealth;  that  two  years 
later  De  Soto,  though  dlsi^)pointed  in  his  search  for  mountains  of  gold  and  fountidns  of  youth,  made 
his  way  to  the  nobler  and  richer  Mississippi ;  that  two  years  later  Orellana  descended  fh>m  the 
heights  of  Peru  to  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  winding  channels  of  the  mighty  Maranon ;  that 
one  vear  later  Cabrillo  discovered  Cape  Mendocino;  that  thlrtv-four  years  Uter  Frobisher  ven- 
tured to  his  icy  strait ;  that  two  years  later  Drake  beheld  Cape  Horn,  and  named  New  Albion ;  and 
that  seven  years  later  Davis  sailed  Into  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  Next  succeeds,  in  like 
order,  the  story  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  Newport,  and  Virginia;  Smith  and  Chesapeake  Bay : 
Hudson,  his  river,  straits,  and  bay ;  Cbamplaiv,  and  his  lake ;  Smith  agam,  and  the  mapping  or 
New-England;  Baffin,  and  his  bay;  Dermbr,  and  Long-Island  Sound;  and  then,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-el^ht  years  after  Columbus  first  crossed  the  deep.  Carver,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  Ply- 
month  Rock!  Then  Williams,  and  Marquette, and  Pknn,  and  HaNMEnN,  and  Sale,  continued 
the  course,  by  wood  and  stream.  Next  succeeds  the  eighteenth  century ;  Bherino,  and  Uearnb, 
and  Cook,  and  Vancouver,  and  others ;  remembered  the  less,  it  may  be,  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  glorv  of  Wasbinoton.  Lewis  opens  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  others  add 
their  various  lines  of  toll,  leaving  wide  regions  even  yet  unexplored.  So  turning  all  toward  the 
higher  and  brighter  sphere  whence  the  sun  derives  Its  lustre,  thev  worship  Him  who  keeps  *  the 
times'  and  *  the  seasons  In  His  own  power ;'  and  humbly  acknowledge  that  tne  destinies  of  persons 
and  nations,  of  planets  and  systems,  Infinitely  too  precious  to  be  committed  to  any  mere  being  of  a 
breath,  are  exclusively  dependent  on  His  Divine  control.' 

Wo  know  not  how  this  may  impress  the  reader  hereof,  but  for  ourselves  we  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  it  combines  eloquence  of  manner  with  felicitous  condensa- 
tion of  iacti  to  a  degree  not  often  attained  by  writers  of  occasioDal  addresses  like  the 
present.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ^  Sermon'  fh>m  which  we  have  so  liberally 
quoted  is  beautifully  printed,  and  to  express  our  regret  that  we  cannot  indicate  where 
it  maybe  found  on  sale  in  this  metropolis.  And  here  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  hint 
to  our  friends,  the  western  publishers,  that  if  they  would  have  their  occasional  publi- 
cations, at  least  publications  of  as  much  merit  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering, 
widely  read,  they  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  have  them  on  sale  in  the  book- 
stores of  New-Tork.    We  would  suggest  at  least  a  trial  of  the  experiment. 
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Jbhnt  Lind. —  Well,  Jbnny  has  oome,  and  she  hiii  taken  the  town  completely 
eaptiye.  She  has  had  a  oontinua]  ovation.  From  die  tune  she  landed  from  the  noble 
ateamer  *  Atlantic,'  amidat  the  welcoming  cheers  of  thonsands,  until  her  fourth  conoert 
last  evening  at  Castle-Garden — that  vast  hall,  crowded  to  repletion,  with  its  sea  of 
heads,  above,  around,  beneath,  looking  like  Martim^s  picture  of  the  resurrection 
day  —  Jbnnt  Lind  has  encountered  but  one  continued  triumph.  And  well  does  she 
deserve  it,  and  well  does  Mr.  Barnum  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  music-loving  com- 
munity for  the  liberal  part  which  he  has  sustained,  with  so  much  honor  to  himself,  in 
this  matter.  Tou  hear  Parvbnu  Snobdom ,  Esq.,  sometimes  exclaim,  what  time  he 
sucks  the  ivory  foot  of  his  little  yellow  rattan,  or  pulls  up  the  horns  of  his  shirt-col- 
lar till  they  chafe  his  long  cars,  *  W^at  a  pity  that  she  should  ha'  kem  over  under  the 
awspices  of  such  a  person  as  Barnum!  She  is  too  clever  to  come  out  under  such  a 
showman.'  We  always  like  to  hear  such  remarks  as  these,  where  t4^  can  be  replied 
to :  *  But,  my  dear  Sir,  we  might  have  waited  until  doomsday,  and  waited  in  vain,  for 
the  advent  of  Jknnt  Lmn,  but  for  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Barnum.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  the  republic  who  had  the  forecaste,  the  daring,  the  generosity, 
we  may  call  it,  to  offer  such  liberal  terms,  with  so  many  voluntary  accessories,  as  would 
induce  the  lovely  and  noble-hearted  Swedish  NiGirriNGALB  to  leave  Europe,  where 
she  oould  have  named  her  own  terms  for  yean,  and  come  to  America.'  And  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  her  coming  *  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Barnum,' 
we  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Barnum  has  done,  that  he  should  be  tabooed  by 
Parvrnu  Snobdom,  Esquire,  and  his  kin.  He  has  conducted  a  popular  establish- 
ment, in  which,  at  small  cost,  he  has  afforded  gratification  and  amusement  to  miOiona 
of  people.  We  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  the  crowds  of  young  persons  and 
children  who  throng  the  American  Museum,  without  thinking  that  that  man  was  a 
public  benefovtor  who  ootild  confer  upon  the  many  so  much  innocent  enjoyment; 
Mr.  Barnum  is  a  man  of  unexceptionable  private  character ;  he  has  travelled  \  he 
has  seen  the  world  \  he  has  visited  courts ;  he  has  been  received,  and  widi  honor,  in 
society  abroad,  into  which  Parvenu  Snobdom,  Esq.  could  neither  coax,  force,  nor 
purchase  an  entrance ;  and  his  manners  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  those 
of  the  most  imitative  of  the  maawMt-riche  in  Gotham.  Thus  much  for  tkit '  branch 
of  our  subject'  Now  for  Jennt  Lind.  And  first,  let  us  speak  of  the  *  Song  Com- 
mittee' upon  her  ^  Oreeting  to  America,^  It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  that  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  was  one  of  the  committee  in  question  ;  we 
may  be  permitted  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
duty  of  the  committee  was  discharged.  The  number  of  songs  sent  in  was  enormous. 
We  wish  our  readers  could  have  seen  our  hard-working  band,  on  a  hot  night  *  in  an 
upper-chamber,'  with  coats  off,  and  perspiration  *  a-pourink'  off  our  faces,  perusing 
thoso  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tributes  to  Jbnnt  herself,  and  to 

^Thn  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free  P 

Let  no  poetical  writer  for  the  Knickerbocker  ever  send  us  that  line !  It  was 
repeated  over  five  hundred  times  in  the  songs  we  inspected.  Well,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  merit  in  many  of  the  songs,  but  re-perusal  and  careful  siftiog,  on  other  even- 
ings, reduced  the  number  to  a  very  few,  which  were  at  length  submitted,  in  full 
council,  to  the  fair  Jennt  and  the  distinguished  composer,  Jules  Benedict,  for  re- 
jection or  approval,  on  musical  grounds.  With  characteristic  unselfishness,  the  Night- 
iNOALB  rejected  every  thing  that  had  a  word  or  allusion  in  praise  of  henelf :  <  No, 
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no  —  no/'  the  would  My  to  the  reader,  whenever  he  eeme  to  siiofa  aDodons, '  no, 
no,  no  /'  I  not  like  to  speak  of  mytelf —  no ;  I  wish  to  apeak  of  ze  oontree — ze 
beantifnl  oontree  —  I  wish  to  aay  what  I  feel  when  I  first  see  ze  beautifnl  contree  of 
freedom !'  Many  very  fair  songs  were  thrown  out  on  this  acconnt  The  committoe 
had  aangned  to  two  songs,  the  one  to  which  the  prize  was  finally  awarded,  and  the 
one  by  Eteb  SAaGurr,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  an  equal  degree  of  literary  merit ;  but  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Benedict  and  Miss  Lind  was  given  to  that  by  Batard  Taylor,  as  being 
the  most  susceptible  of  mnaical  adaptation.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that 
we  have  observed  in  various  joumab,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  unfiivorable 
Qomments  upon  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  in  certain  of  the  more  unscrupu- 
lous, broad  insinuations,  or  direct  charges,  that  that  decision  was  a  *  forgone  conclu- 
sion.' We  have  only  to  say  in  reply,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  examination  fiuthfuUy 
oondnoted,  and  a  decision  honestly  rendered,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  No  one  of  the 
oommittee  knew  that  Batard  Taylor  was  a  contributor,  no  one  that  he  ever  saw 
the  pieoe  which  obtained  the  prize,  until  the  sealed  envelope  containing  his  name  was 
opened  by  the  oommittee,  *  in  full  council,'  as  we  have  said,  with  M'Ue  Lind  and  Mr. 
Benedict.  We  give  below  both  of  the  songs  to  which  we  have  alluded.  There  is  a 
very  fefidtous  idea  in  the  line, 

'  And  opes  to  the  sonaet  its  paUiway  of  gold.' 

California  and  her  treasures  are  beautifuUy  conveyed  by  that  adroit  simile.  It  is  more- 
over literally  correct.  From  the  farther  side  of  San  Francisco,  looking  out  to  the 
ocean,  we  are  told  that  one  sees  at  sunset  the  rays  streaming  in  gorgeous  splendor 
through  the  narrow  entrance  up  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  exactly  as  through  a  gate- 
way whose  frame-work  is  of  solid  gold.  The  first  of  the  ensuing  stanzas  was  omitted 
in  the  singing  by  Miss  Lind  ;  the  object  being,  we  may  presume,  to  lessen  the  bur- 
then of  English  pronunoiatioD,  in  which  she  is  not  as  yet  a  proficient : 

OREETINO     TO      AMERICA. 

WOKD»     BT     BA1AAU     TATIOB:     HUSIO    BT    JOLVa     BBBBXICT. 

I. 

T  If  said  that  in  aitenee  Oie  beui  arairt  reveal 

What  the  faltering  Up  to  ita  pleading  denies, 
When  the  warmth  of  ita  beating  we  may  not  ooooealf 

And  grateftil  emotion  is  soft  in  the  eyes ; 
Bat  silence  itself,  in  the  region  of  song, 

Is  music  made  sweeter  and  purer  in  tone» 
And  the  minstrel  whose  hopes  to  that  region  belong, 

Btiut/eel  in  its  beauUftil  uuiguage  alone. 


II. 


I  ereet,  with  a  full  heart,  the  Land  of  the  West, 

Whooe  Banner  of  Stars  o'er  a  world  is  unrolled; 
Whoso  empire  overshadows  Atlantic's  wide  breast, 

And  opes  to  the  sunset  its  gateway  of  gold  I 
The  land  of  the  mountain,  the  land  of  the  lake, 

And  rivers  that  roll  in  magnificent  tide, 
Where  the  souls  of  the  mighty  ft-om  slumber  awake, 

And  baUow  the  soil  for  whose  freedom  they  died  I 


IJX. 


Thou  Cradle  of  Empire  I  though  wide  be  the  ftwm 

That  severs  the  land  of  my  fathers  and  thee, 
I  hear  from  thy  bosom  the  welcome  of  home, 

For  Song  has  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  ttee ; 
And  long  as  ihy  waters  shall  gleam  in  the  sun, 

And  long  as  thy  heroes  remember  theh*  scan, 
Be  (he  hands  of  thy  children  united  aa  one, 

And  Pb  ACS  abed  her  light  on  thy  Banner  of  Stan  I 
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Mr.  Sarobnt^b  effort  will  oommend  itaelf  to  every  reader.  It  has  already  been  aet 
to  musio  by  our  friend  Dempstir,  the  eminent  vocalist,  and  moat  beautiful  muaio  it 
b ;  full  of  spirit,  and  with  his  execution,  <  stirring  the  heart  like  a  trumpet :' 

3  A.LOTATI  O.N     TO     AMERICA. 

WORD*     BT     Eri«     ■AROCVr  :     MOSIC     BT     WILItAIC    R.     SBVrSTBR 

Land  of  the  beantif^  land  of  the  fVee, 
Often  my  hesrt  had  turned,  longing  to  thee: 
Often  had  mountain,  lake,  torrent  and  ttream 
Gleamed  on  mv  waking  thought,  crowded  my  dream ; 
Now  thou  reoeivest  me  from  the  dark  sea, 
Land  of  the  beautlAil,  laznl  of  the  free! 

Fair  to  the  eye  in  thr  grandeur  thou  art; 

O  doubly  Mr,  doubly  dear  to  the  heart! 

For  to  the  exiled,  the  trodden,  the  poor, 

Through  the  wide  world  thou  hast  opened  the  door ; 

Millions  crowd  in,  and  are  welcomed  by  thee. 

Land  of  the  beautiful,  land  of  the  free! 

Land  of  the  Future!  here  Art  shall  repair— 

Kinder  thy  gale  than  her  own  Grecian  ^! 

Since  her  true  TOtaries  erer  have  found 

Lofty  desert  by  America  crowned ; 

Where  in  her  pride  should  she  dwell  but  with  thee, 

Land  of  the  beautiful,  land  of  the  fk-ee? 

Sculpture  for  thee  shall  immortalize  Form ; 
Paintlntr  illumine,  and  Poetry  warm ; 
Music  devote  all  her  fervors  divine 
To  a  heart-«ervico  at  Liberty's  shrine ; 
Till  all  thy  gifts  doubly  precious  shall  be. 
Land  of  the  bcautlfttl,  land  of  the  free! 

Hail,  then,  Republic  of  Washikoton,  hail! 
Never  mav  star  of  thy  Union  wane  piJe ! 
Hope  of  the  world  I  may  each  omen  of  ill 
Fade  in  the  light  of  thy  destiny  still ; 
Time  bring  but  increase  of  honor  to  thee, 
Land  of  the  beautiftil,  land  of  the  free  I 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  Jenny  Lino's  opening  oonoert,  for  the  daily 
journals  have  teemed  with  accounts  of  that,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  onee.  We  have 
seen  enthiuiasm  evinced  by  audiences,  but  we  never  before  saw  such  enthusiasm — never. 
Such  a  sea  of  waving  handkerchieis ;  such  universal,  prolonged,  ecstatic  applause 
we  never  witnessed  in  any  public  place  of  entertainment.  It  was  as  the  *  voice  of 
one  people.'  And  when  this  fervent,  vehement  applause  had  ended,  and  the  fiur  ob- 
ject of  it  stood  before  that  vast  multitude,  hushed  to  a  silence  so  profound  that  you 
might  have  heard  a  feather  eddy  down  from  the  dome  —  then  was  a  time,  and  there 
was  a  scene,  to  be  remembered.  *  And  now,'  the  reader  will  ask, '  what  do  you  think 
of  herainging?  /tJinnvLind  what  you  had  been  led  to  expect?  Is  there,  after  all,  any 
very  great  difference  between  her  and  other  good  singers  whom  you  have  heard  7 — and 
if  so,  in  what  does  that  difference  connst  ?'  Well,  we  will  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions as  well  as  one  can  who  is  whoUy  ignorant  of  music  as  a  science ;  who  loves  tarn- 
pie  Scottish  or  Irish  melodies,  plaintive  methodist  hymns,  and  *  gems  from  the  opera,' 
and  sometimes  essays  to  sing  them  when  alone  in  his  sanctum ;  and  who  has  no  af- 
fection for  what  is  called  .*  difficult'  or  '  astonishing'  execution  in  music.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  Jenny  Lind  sings.  She  does  n't  squall ;  she  does  n't  *  holler ;'  she  neither 
makes  a  iuss  nor  *  makes  fiices ;'  she  does  n't  *  yell  •,'  she  does  n't  *  shake'  like  a  windy 
sliver  on  a  cheanut-rail  of  a '  Virginia  fence'  in  the  country ;  she  sings^  in  her  natural, 
GoD-given,  matchless  voice.    Her  tones,  round,  fnU,  rich,  dear ;  equally  effisotive,  in 
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these  qualities,  whether  at  a  point  unattiuiiable  by  other  voioes,  or  in  the  more  snb- 
dned  middle-notes ;  her  tones  take  possession  of  the  atmosphere ;  they  fill  all  the  tb- 
oant  air ;  and  they  melt  into  your  heart.  '  This  is  not  criticism.'  We  know  that 
Tery  well ;  bat  it  is  true,  as  truth  came  to  at  least  one  delighted  listener,  who  required 
no  knowledgfe  of  musical  terms  to  make  him/ee/,  no  preyions  education  to  make  him 
admire,  Now  what  it  ie  that  gives  Jbnnt  Lind  this  preeminent  power,  we  cannot 
aay ;  but  it  can  only  be  genius,  that  gift  from  heaven ;  genius,  akin  to  that  which  made 
the  elder  Ksan  preeminent  over  all  his  contemporaries  on  the  stage,  although  there  were 
other  and  good  players  in  his  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unintelligible  comment 
in  the  daily  journals  upon  Jbnny  Lind,  her  voice  and  her  '  style ;'  and  we  should  al- 
most fear  the  reftcting  effect  of  it  upon  such  unsophisticated  music-lovers  as  our- 
selves, of  whom  there  are  thousands  in  every  community,  but  that  Jxnnt  can  neither 
be  injured  in  her  reputation  by  injudicious  friends,  nor — If  such  a  thing  could  be 
possible — concealed  enemies.  The  best,  the  most  understandable,  and  the  least  af- 
fected criticisms  upon  her  performances,  that  we  have  seen,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
^Courier  and  Enquirer"^  daily  journal.  But  we  must  draw  our  Lindiana  to  a  close. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  the  pure-hearted  cantatrice  in  private,  and  have 
been  charmed  with  her  simplicity,  frank  sincerity  of  manner,  and  delightful  wAvite  ; 
we  have  heard  her,  entranced,  at  her  rehearsals,  and  at  all  her  concerts ;  we  have 
seen  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  her  heart  in  her  munificent  bene&otions ;  and, 
*  to  conclude,'  while  we  commend  to  all  who  would  compass  a  new  sensation  to  lose 
no  time  in  hearing  her,  we  record  it  as  our  emphatic  belief,  that  nothing  like  Jenny 
Lino  has  ever  been  heard  in  America.    Set  that  down  as  '  Old  Knick.'s  verdict. 


LiTBiiATURE  OF  THE  Drama.  —  We  dcrive  the  following  from  a  friend  in  whose 
literary  judgments  we  should  generaDy  confide.  We  have  not  ourselves  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  the  stage,  nor  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  his 
new  tragedy :  ^  The  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mabsinger,  Ford,  Jonson, 
Greene,  and  that  host  of  dramatists  whose  light  shed  such  an  effulgence  over  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  cannot  be  renewed  in  this  practical  epoch  of  the 
human  race.  Tet  we  need  not  despair,  under  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, of  obtaining  occasionally  something  like  a  reflection  of  that  dramatic  period. 
When  great  actors  and  great  poets  produce  a  culmination  of  intellect,  the  result  can 
be  nothing  less  than  brilliant.  A  gentieman  of  education,  gifted  with  rare  mental  and 
physical  powers ;  endowed  with  a  generous  ambition  and  energy  of  purpose ;  familiar 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  and  with  every  requisite  for  popular  admiration  and 
respect,  recently  created  for  himself  a  creditable  reputation  on  the  boards  of  many  of 
our  theatres.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  family,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  committed  his 
fortunes  to  the  sea  of  public  opinion,  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  it  will  not  prove 
treacherous  to  his  hopes.  With  a  determination  to  avoid  the  calamities  to  which 
many  actors  haye  been  subjected,  this  gentleman,  we  understand,  has  determined  to 
annex  hunself  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  times.  As  a  practical  illustration  of 
his  determination,  he  has  purchased  a  tragedy  from  a  gentieman  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful dramatist.  The  historical  points  of  this  dramatic  effort  are  well  known.  The 
story  is  that  of  Arria  and  the  distinguished  family  of  PiBTUS  CiBCiNNA,  which  flour- 

YOL.  xzxn.  25 
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idled  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cjbbjlk^  the  fifth  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
CiiciNif  A  was  a  oonstil  in  the  early  part  of  that  reign,  and  was  stationed  in  Dalmatat, 
the  seene  of  the  first  act  of  the  play.  From  this  province  he  was  recalled  by  ihe 
agenoy  of  Pallas,  the  minion  and  minister  of  the  emperor,  leaving  his  wife  Amlla, 
his  daughter  and  Thrasbus,  afterward  the  hasband  of  the  latter.  These  persomi, 
history  informs  us,  set  sail  for  Rome  on  a  tempestuous  night,  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  noble  consul.  The  embarkation,  in  a  fisher's  galley,  terminates  the  first  act, 
the  language  of  which  abounds  with  many  happy  natural  touches,  and  afibrds  intro- 
ductory impresnOTS  of  the  chief  characters.  The  play  tlKn  moves  forward  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  effective^incidents,  tracing  the  history  and  love  of  Thraskus 
and  Arria's  daughter.  The  love-seen^,  as  the  stage  technically  terms  such  passages, 
is  a  beautiftd  series  of  expresadons  and  thoughts.  A  few  lines  will  illustrate  the  style 
of  the  author,  in  the  more  quiet  passages  of  his  work : 

^  No !  let  us  think  with  SyracuBan  Dion, 
On  whose  yet  inAmt  lips  HTmettus*  bees 
Sipped  more  delicious  food  than  grows  in  flowws. 
That  lovers  draires  are  still  but  memories 
or  life,  anterior  wholly  to  the  births. 
Which  mantling  thus  with  daric  mortalitv 
Our  heayen-born  souls,  doomed  us  to  walk  this  earth 
Oare4hronged  together. 

^  Would  it  were  no  dreamt 

*  Think  it  is  none.   Tlien  as  we  feel  our  lore 
Still  but  a  continuity,  that  leads 
Up  to  that  high  original  and  true 
Afllnlty  first  Joined  us  there,  we  11  gather 
Strength,  hope — yes,  blessings  from  the  lovely  ftdth 
Thus  cheriwed,  and  deiy  the  world  that  mocks  us.* 

'  In  aome  of  the  more  powerful  scenes  of  the  play  the  expressions  are  full  of  force ; 

as  for  instance : 

*H4ST  thou  heard 
Of  some  fresh  outbreak  on  the  general  peace, 
Or  of  some  act  whidi,  hinfing  on  oursAvesy 
Creaks  cf  deatruetion  V 

0 

*  llie  omen  of  a  bird  wounded,^fiilling  at  CiSCiNNA's  ieet,  is  thus  described : 

^  Tbb  worst  is  not  yet  told.    A  minute  passed, 
And,  poised  above  the  roof;  appeared  a  bird, 
Pierced  by  a  cruel  shaft,  thai  tore  its  winss. 
With  piteous  notes  and  lamentations  loud, 
Ita  song  bewailed  the  hapless  agony 
That  poured  the  life-blood  o*er  Its  shining  plumee ; 
Yet  mourned  it  thus  not  long.    Exhausted  soon, 
In  swift  and  strange  gyrations  to  the  earth 
It  feU,  dose  at  my  father^s  feet,  and  then 
Its  breast  expanding  with  its  pain,  one  sigh 
It  heaved,  aim  calmly  perished.* 

<  The  character  of  Claudius  is  painted  with  brilliant  colors.  The  historical  precision 
of  the  author  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  portraiture.  We  have  not  space,  however, 
to  enter  upon  all  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  poetical  and  dramatic  capability  which 
have  been  displayed  by  the  author.  Perhaps  the  best  compliment  he  can  receive  is 
the  simple  tact  that  not  three  lines  have  been  changed  since  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Buchanan.  There  will  doubtless  be  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  see  the  new  play  and  the  new  actor,  a  treat  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time.  Until  then,  we  forbear  to  raise  any  unfounded  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess. We  learn  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  apprehension  felt  either  that  the  play 
or  the  aotor  will  £bU  short  of  public  fiivor.  Surely,  it  would  be  a  sad  want  of  taste  if 
both  are  not  well  received.' 
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Gonip  WITH  RiADXM  AND  Coii&BBPONDiim. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Sidnbt 
Webt,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  dingy  little  pamphlet,  of  twenty-four  pages,  bearing  the 
sounding  title  of  *  The  Object  of  Ood  with  respect  to  the  Final  State  of  Man^  intro- 
duced  hy  an  Addreee  to  the  Deity ^  to  which  is  added  an  HymnJ*  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  note  to  the  Editor  hereof,  in  which  the  writer  modestly  obserres :  '  This  is  the  first 
work  I  have  ever  favored  the  public  with  ;  but  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  preface,  it 
is  but  the  prelude  to  anotl^r  more  extended  work  upon  the  same  or  kindred  subject ; 
and  if,  by  the  circulation  of  this,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  public  mind  to  be  in  a  Buffi- 
ciently  advanced  state  for  the  inception  of  my  views,  I  shall  hasten  thefr  publication ; 
but  if  otherwise,  I  shall  defer  it  till,  in  the  advance  of  intelligence,  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people,  I  shall  find  the  public  mind  to 
be  in  a  state  proper  to  receive  and  digest  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  them.'  Is  n't 
that  rather  modest  ?  Would  n't  you  think  it  was  a  modern  John  Milton  speaking 
of  a  second  *  Paradise  Lost  V  Now  we  propose  to  afford  tlie  reader  an  example  or 
two  of  the  inspirations  of  that  genius  for  which  the  world  is  not  yet  ready.  We 
quote  first  from  the  first  page  of  ^  An  Address  to  Man  :' 

^  Tboib  noble  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
And  sensibilities,  sU  cry  aloud. 
There  is  a  God  of  wisdom,  power  and  might, 
Who  fills  all  apace,  and  rules  the  day  and  night ; 
Man,  beast,  fowl,  flah,  and  insects,  every  kind, 
Declare  this  truth,  and  aU  things  else  combined ; 
The  murmuring  rilla  and  streams  that  gently  flow, 
And  glistening  brooks,  while  rivers  larger  go, 
To  seek  a  centre  and  to  find  a  home 
Where  raging  waves  and  rolling  billows  foam : 
The  motmtaina  high,  and  yonder  valleys  low, 
Rocks,  hills  and  plains,  and  even  meadows,  show, 
The  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  declare, 
There  is  a  God  who  made  and  placed  them  there : 
But,  notwithstanding  demonstration  great, 
In  proof  of  God,  who  did  all  things  create. 
Some  men  there  are,  thou^  Grange  it  first  may  seem. 
Who  vainly  dare  deny  the  Goo  supreme, 
And  say  that  we  and  all  things  come  by  chance. 
And  labor  hard  to  this  idea  enhance.* 

From  the  same  ^  Address'  we  select  at  random  the  following  lines,  as  specimens 
merely  of  the  writer^s  style  : 

*  I  sow  observe  the  all-acknowledfled  Ihct 
That  man  exists,  and  trace  his  being  back ; 
In  doing  which  I  am  just  now  inclined 
To  take  for  help  the  holy  book  divine.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  From  all  eternity,  we  do  b^eve, 

If  by  the  account  we  Ve  not  deceived. 
That  lu  the  one  and  never-changins  Mind 
Was  man  created,  and  in  him  c<MQflned ; 
With  him  alone  were  all  things  present  then. 
And  thus  he  viewed  the  final  state  of  man.* 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

*  Thkn  raise  thine  eves  to  the  imperial  fields, 
And  ask  the  sun  why  he  such  pleasures  yields  ? 
What  hand  hast  thou  to  guide  thy  rays  of  light, 
To  warm  the  earth,  enhance  the  world^s  delist? 
So  fVee,  Impartial,  as  flrom  thee  are  sent, 

To  cheer  mankind  and  fill  them  with  content, 

So  universal  sa  thou  deign*st  to  rise 

On  all  alike,  the  evil,  good,  and  wise ; 

Hien  ask  the  stars  that  gem  the  azure  sky 

Why  they  were  made  uid  hang  so  pendant  high  ? 

And,  If  an  answer  firom  their  spheres  should  fdl, 
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TtMf  would  ackowtodge  that  the  God  of  all 
Was  their  CrbatoRi  and  his  ml^ty  hand 
Does  guide  them  on  in  one  unltra  band. 
To  pndse  his  wisdom,  and  his  power  make  known, 
As  they  revolve  impartial  round  his  throne.' 

*  •  ■  •  • 

'  That  God  is  happy,  and  his  bliss  complete ; 
*r  is  pure  and  perfect,  and,  I  dare  repeat, 
It  always  was  and  always  will  remain 
Unchanged,  undiminished,  and  tlie  same : 
And  I  candidly  ask,  were  it  not  so, 
*      Where  is  the  being  that  will  come  and  show, 
And  spread  this  once  before  my  ears  and  eyes, 
Where  in  the  universe  perrectfon  lies?  # 
If  doctrines  were  true  which  thousands  have  preached, 
g  Then  happiness  with  God  is  not  complete. 

Which  I  could  not  believe  though  I  should  try.* 

There,  that  will  do  to  show  what  sort  of  a  poet  Mr.  Sidkey  Wkst  is  in  that  style 

of  verse :  let  us  exhibit  another  ^  section'  of  his  genius  in  ^  Section  Seoond,'  a  scene 

in  Heaven : 

^Tbb  wolf  and  lion  and  ferocious  bear 
ShaU  feed  on  grass,  the  infant  lead  them  there ; 
The  gentle  lamb  shall  round  them  skip  and  play, 
Shall  stop  to  rest,  and  with  them  harmless  he. 

*  The  little  child  secure  from  harm  shall  lie 
Bv  adders*  dem,  and  yet  not  fear  to  die ; 
The  cockatrice  no  more  its  poison  find, 

And  serpents*  bites  no  more  disturb  mankind.* 

•  •  •  «  • 

*  Wbbm  roimd  the  bed  of  sickness,  pain  and  wo, 

We  *re  called  to  weep,  though  tears  like  torrents  flow, 
The  light  of  truth  with  pure  effulgence  shine, 
To  cheer  the  soul  and  animate  the  mind. 

'  Gratuitous,  then,  with  all  our  pow-era,  rise ; 
On  wings  of  love  soar  upward  to  the  skies. 
Till  one  loud  climax  from  Jehovah  great 
ShaU  speak  us  all  within  the  future  state.* 

^  Jesus  Cheist  should  be  Preached  rather  than  Man'  is  the  title  of  a  poem  whioh 

ogeiOB  thus  felicitously : 

^  To  preach  ourselves  would  not  be  right, 
Though  all  the  powers  of  earth  unite. 
And  every  tongue  on  earth  combine, 
Declare  that  such  was  Goo*8  design. 

*  Though  we  should  stand  in  garbs  of  light, 
With  seraphs*  powers  and  angels*  might. 
We  could  not,  with  those  pow-era,  fill 
The  holy  phice  on  Zion*8  hilL* 

"From  *  Lines  written  in  an  Album'  on  the  death  of  the  author's  brother,  we  take 
hese  touching  stanzas.    How  they  do  rack  the  *  feelinks !' 


*  O,  BOW  diminished  are  those  Jovs 
With  which  you  once  were  bleeeed  I 
How  human  sorrow  oft  decoys 
The  charms  of  your  fidr  breast ! 

( It  is  with  feelings  I  deplore 
The  loss  you  now  sustain, 
And  feel  to  svmpathizo  the  more, 
Thai  troubles  still  remain. 


( *T  was  Providence  that  gave  you  life 

or  him  you  once  was  blest. 
Till  vou  became  the  wished-for  wife 
Of  much-loved  Hbnrt  West: 


*  Who,  e*er  nhie  months  had  ndled  away. 

Was  called  to  gasp  and  die, 
And  his  glad  spirit  winged  its  way 
To  fairer  worlds  on  high. 

'  He  was  the  husband  of  your  choice, 

The  object  of  your  love ; 

Is  now  permitted  to  rcdoioa 

With  cherubims  above. 

*  Therefore,  the  loss  you  so  much  felt 

Was  heavenly  gun  to  him ; 
Bepatient,  then ;  the  Lord  will  help, 
TUl  you  shall  meet  again.* 


The  work  from  which  the  foregoing  passages  are  extracted  is  to  be  followed,  it  would 
seem,  by  another,  entitled  '  The  Progrew  of  tke  Kingdom  of  Heaven  from  ito  Com. 
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meneement  to  it$  Final  CoMummatiofiy^  a  subject  sufficiently  large  to  test  the  writer's  - 
powers.  Whfle  Mr.  Sionet  West  is  preparing  this  great  work  for  the  press,  how- 
ever, we  take  the  liberty  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
mles  of  grammar ;  that  he  has  n't  a  tpark  of  poetry  in  him ;  that  his  ridiculous  pre- 
sumption is  only  equalled  by  his  inanity ;  and  *  finally,  and  to  conclude,'  that  he  had 
better  hang  up,  at  once  and  forever,  the  squeaking  corn-stalk  fiddle  that  he  has  mis- 
taken for  the  poetical  lyre.  Good  morning,  Mr.  West  !  If  you  should  be  passing 
through  Eaton,  in  your  state,  call  and  see  Mr.  Thomas  Randall,  of  that  place.  He 
is  a  poet,  too,  as  we  have  lately  shown,  and  decidedly  of  your  school.  ...  *  I  saw,' 
writes  a  Ballston  correspondent, '  in  an  old  number  of  the  Knickeebocker  which  I 
took  up  at  the  United  States'  Hotel  in  Saratoga,  the  other  day,  an  allusion,  in  some 
theatrical  notice  of  yours,  to  *  Shales,'  as  an  eminent  American  actor.    Now  will 

you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  who  the  d 1  is  Shales  ?'    Such  ignorance 

may  be  pardoned  in  a  person  *  firom  the  rural  districts  ^'  but  in  this  city,  or  in  the 
*  literary  Emporium'  of  this  ked'ntry,  not  to  know  Shales  would  be  to  *  argue  one's 
self  unknown.'    Shales  was  a  native  genius.    His  *  parts'  were  first  exposed  in 
Boston.    He  came  hither  with  the  stamp,  the  legitimate  imprimatur^  of  that  decided 
and  decisive  town.    He  came  with  his  '  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him.'    Our  friend 
Colonel  Greene  of  the  '  Boston  Post,'  (although  ours  are  the  *  principles  of  'ninety- 
eight,'  we  wish  wen  to  that  most  pleasant  sheet,)  had  but  recently  publicly  presented 
him  with  a  huge  service  of  tin-plate,  on  a  big  salver.    The  plate  was  very  bright  and 
luminous,  and  only  somewhat  too  large  for  ordinary  use ;  but  *■  there  were  gi-yants 
in  those  days,'  and  Shales  was  '  one  of  'em.'    The  Colonel,  dressed  in  the  old  con- 
tinental uniform,  in  use  '  about  tea-time'  in  Boston,  when  the  hour  for  *  the  presen- 
tation' approached,  faltered  *,  for  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  ^  beneficiary'  had 
just  been  encored  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  death-scene  of  Richard  the  Third,  *  the 
bloody  tcoundrely^  as  we  remember  hearing  Shales  pronounce  himself,  while  per- 
sonating that  remorseless  character.    Well,  the  Colonel,  as  we  have  said,  faltered 
at  the  very  rising  of  the  curtain,  which  had  at  last  fiJlen.    *  The  Tremont'  was  a 
jam ;  the  silence  was  awful ;  the  Colonel  stood  at  the  wing,  with  his  tin  *  service' 
ready  for  delivery,  as  was  also  the  brief  speech  which  was  to  accompany  it    Seeing 
his  hesitancy,  two  *  anxious  friends'  behind  the  scenes  pushed  the  Colonel  onto  the 
stage.    The  applause  was  tremendous.    Shales,  whose  legs  were  thin  and  long,  and 
formed,  when  he  stood  erect,  an  irregular  parenthesis,  took  the  salver  of  tin  - '  plate,' 
and  the  Colonel,  with  a  very  brief  speech,  retired.    And  there  stood  Shales,  with 
nothing  to  say,  and  nobody  to  say  it  to ;  his  arms  extended  with  the  tray  which  held 
the  complimentary  *  service.'    His  appealing  look  at  the  audience  was  most  pitiful  to 
see.    But  what  was  lie  to  do  ?    He  was  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  audience ;  he 
had  *  took  roots,'  like  the  lonely  *  wall-flower'  mentioned  in  our  last  number.    While 
he  was  thus  quandarOy  musing,  there  descended  upon  him  from  the  gallery  several 
brown-paper  bags  filled  with  flour ;  these  striking  his  head  and  the  *  service,'  covered 
him  and  his  sheet-iron  tribute  with  cereal  snow.    The  storm  continued ;  but  these 
pellets  were  finally  interrupted  by  a  wreath,  that  would  have  been  a  treasure  for  a 
green-grocer.    It  was  afterward  brought  to  New-Tork  fr^m  Boston.    Our  friend 
Stetson  had  it  suspended  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  his  incomparable  hotel,  the 
Astor-House.    The  substratum  was  a  strong  rope  hay-band,  three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence.   An  artist  made  it  up.    There  were  cabbages,  white  and  purple ;  parsnips ; 
turnips,  long  and  round ;  carrots ;  potatoes,  of  a  large  *  kidney  •,'  in  short,  long  and 
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short  saftfle^  of  every  description.  If  it  had  hit  the  poor-devil  actor  it  would  have 
broken  his  neck  or  his  ribs.  Well,  well ;  ^  enough  said'  at  this  present  *■  Prsps/ 
reader,  we  may  hereafter  try  to  give  you  a  reminiscence  of  Shalks*  advent  in  New- 
York.    *  Who  the  d 1  is  Shales  ?'  eh  ?    *  You  shall  #ee  anon :'  H  was  a  waggish 

pieoe  of  work.  .  .  .  Genin,  in  Broadway,  adjoining  the  American  Museum,  the 
Hatter,  par  excellence,  of  the  metropolis  at  this  moment,  deserves  his  good  fortune ; 
being  certainly  one  of  the  most  tasteftil  artists  in  his  line  in  this  dty.  Kor  can  there 
be  found,  in  any  similar  depository  in  town,  at  all  times,  so  splendid  an  assortment  of 
articles  usually  purchasable  at  kindred  establishments.  His  materials  are  of  the  fint 
order ;  his  fashions  are  the  latest  and  most  graceful ;  and  he  is  '  himself  alone'  in  the 
concoction  and  invention  of  those  beautiful  ^  head -arrangements'  for  la^es  and  ch3- 
dren,  for  which  his  establishment  has  become  almott  as  &mous  as  the  enthu«astic 
spirit  which  prompted  him  to  give  two  hundred  and  twent}''>five  dollars  for  the  best 
seat  to  hear  Jenny  Ltnd  at  her  first  concert  in  America.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the 
stupidity  of  the  Binghamptcn  *  Boots'  has  suggested  to  a  friend  the  subjoined  per- 
sonal reminiscence : 

^  Bomb  years  ago,  I  left  the  city  of  New-York  in  the  good  ship  ^  AsaBrRTON/  Captain  Hitbalm- 
TON  oomznander,  all  bound  to  England.  The  winds  were  faTorable,  and  although  the  aeaa  rolled 
higher  than  the  billows  of  my  niUiye  Potomae,  I  felt  pretty  much  at  home  upon  the  'peofrfed  deck.' 
Hie  passage  acrosa  waa  made  in  good  time,  and  when  off  Cape  Clear  some  twenty  miles,  there  tp- 
peared,  riding  Uke  a  wild  dude  upon  the  dashing  billows  of  the  ocean,  a  tiny,  okl-fiuriii<Mied,  Xriah 
pilot-boat.  That  *•  wee  thing'  had  ventured  out  with  its  whiskey-scented  sails  thus  far  at  sea,  to  catdi 
our  leviathan  and  show  her  the  ^way  np  to  town.^  We  were  then  foaming  it  along  in  a  direct  line 
for  the  French  coast,  and  stood  in  no  particular  need  of  our  Irish  friend.  However,  I  determined, 
if  I  could  muster  a  party,  to  venture  my  trunk  and  person  in  the  pilot-boat,  and  visit  Ireland.  Tlda 
resolution  met  with  warm  approval  from  three  or  four  good  men  and  true,  and  in  a  abort  time  we 
stood  to,  and  Pasdt  was  alongside,  and  soon  her  decks  were  adorned  with  our  party.  A  badut  of 
cold  fowl  and  a  few  bottles  of  capital  champagne,  the  gift  of  our  worthy  captain,  accompanied  ua 
as  body  comforts,  and  In  the  twinkling  of  a  ^sky-ecraper*  we  wore  away. 

*  There  rode  our  gallant  ship  upcm  the  high  sea,  her  bows  tossing  the  foam  before  her  Uke  a  fliow  - 
storm,  and  the  flag  of  the  States  streaming  out  upon  the  British  winds.  Three  chews  flnom  her 
hardy  crew,  three  cheers  from  our  party,  and  we  separated.  Her  haven  was  to  be  Liverpool,  oun 
some  southern  town  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  a  few  hours  the  extreme  point  of  Ireland  grew  into 
vastnesB,  and  Gape  Clear,  rocky  and  flinty,  and  purpled  and  powdered  under  a  summer  sun,  waa 
passed  at  the  distance  ot  a  biscultrthrow.  Then  came  the  rocks  that  bound  the  harbiv  of  the  fishing^ 
town  of  Baltimore,  and  anon  we  were  visited  by  the  guardians  of  the  customs,  and  our  trunks 
searched  for  contraband  goods ;  and  well  did  some  of  us  look  like  gentlemen  of  the  smo^iling  line 
of  business.    We  passed  in  safety  Hbr  Majestt^s  right-hand  men,  and  touched  the  sod. 

« Tarrying  not  long  in  the  peat-tmoked  village,  we  departed,  after  a  dinner  of  milk  and  potatoes, 
for  the  flunous  town.of  Skibbereen.  Arriving  there  in  the  gloaming  of  the  day,  we  were  conducted 
by  a  speculative  crowd  of  outwardly-appearing  asaaasins  to  the  hoteL  We  engaged  thence  for  Cork 
(city  of  the  beautUld  harbor)  an  entire  stage  or  coach.  The  hour  waa  fixed  tar  departure  on  the  Ibl- 
lowing  morning,  ^  half-past  five. 

*■  We  tired  men  sought  our  beds,  with  commands  to  the  servant  to  wake  us  in  time  in  the  morning. 
1  was  awake  about  three  o*clock,  when  I  heard  my  door  open,  and  saw  a  man  enter  my  room.  He 
approached  my  bed  with  stealthy  steps,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  *  Hr,*  said  he^  *  are 
ye  asleep  at  all?*  *No,my  good  fellow;  but  what  is  the  matterf  'Och!  on  my  homn-,'  replied 
the  waiter,  for  it  waa  he,  *  I  *ve  something  to  tell  ye :  1  We  been  in  to  wake  the  gentlemen,  but  it  is 
too  early.  I  know  it,  but  I  was  a  little  by  the  head  last  night,  and  forgot ;  and  when  I  waked  your 
Mend,  he  said  it  was  nH  time,  and  I  must  let  him  steep.  I  \a  sorry  for  it,  and  came  to  tell  ye.*  I 
told  him  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  would  wake  the  party  myself  at  the  proper  time.  When  we  idl 
met  in  the  parlor,  and  were  ready  for  a  start,  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that  the  infernal  waiter  had 
waked  him  at  three  o'clock,  and  when  he  told  him  that  it  was  too  early  to  get  up,  the  fellow  had 
gone  out  of  his  room,  but  that  while  he  was  asleep,  alx>ut  an  hour  afterward,  had  returned  and 
waked  him  to  apologise  for  having  disturbed  him  before.    '  I  accepted  his  regrets,*  said  my  frleod, 
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*aiKl  as  I  cut  my  eyes  at  hU  retreating  figure,  and  caught  the  expreesion  of  his  honest  but  ezoes- 
sirely  stupid  flu^  I  could  banlly  control  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  should  have  laughed  outright,  but 
that  it  was  too  early ;  he  seemed  so  contented  and  self-satisfied  at  haying  put  all  right  again ;  and  I 
hare  no  donht  he  boasts  to  this  day  of  his  good  conduct  in  waiting  a  man  up  to  apologise  for  having 
waked  him  before.  If  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  an  Irish  waiter,  then  put  me  down  as  a  nobody, 
and  don*t  publish  this  yam,  but  send  it  to  some  long-winded  paper,  where  they  publish  elaborate 
prefhoes  to  a  small  point.*  _ 

*  GmiF  hath  been  known  to  turn  the  young  head  grey  •/  so  Bays  the  poet ; 
and  thb  silver  livery  of  wo  might  have  appeased  even  the  philoeophical  Ham lxt. 
The  gentler  sex  have  some  notions  of  *  the  proprieties  of  grief'  which  we  scaroely 
wot  of.  For  instance :  ^  Here  are  three  pretty  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,'  (writes  a 
friend  of  oars)  *  at  a  milliner^s,  purchasing  caps.  Pretty  little  *■  what-nots*  the  said  caps 
are ;  one  is  '  d  2a  republiquey^  another  ^  rococo,''  But  before  the  ladies  buy,  they 
make  a  bargain  with  the  milliner.  Their  mother  is  lying  dangerously  ill ;  she  may 
die ;  possibly  within  a  day  or  so ;  and  if  so,  all  these  tasteful  little  lilac  and  blue  bows 
and  fly-away  ribbons  must  be  changed  to  black,  without  extra  charge.  That  is  the 
agreement  So  the  three  pretty  sisters  pulled  out  three  pretty  purses  and  paid  for 
the  three  pretty  caps  with  the  lilac  and  blue  bows.  They  were  evidently  thinking  of 
their  dying  mother,  or  they  never  would  have  driven  the  hard  bargain  with  the  milli- 
ner concerning  the  black  ribbons.  *  Ladies,'  said  I,  *  you  remind  me  of  what  hap- 
pened to  me  once.  An  aunt  of  mine  was  very  ill,  and  my  Sunday  waistcoat  was  of 
yellow  kerseymere.  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  new  one  in  case  she  died,  and  my 
only  way  was  to  dye  my  waistcoat  But  the  dyer  said  it  would  take  a  week  to  do  it 
Here  was  a  strait !  If  I  got  my  waistcoat  dyed  in  advance,  my  aunt  might  live  *, 
if  it  went  undyed,  my  aunt  might  die.  For  two  or  three  days  I  went  about  melan- 
choly enough,  and  people  said  *  Poor  fellow  !  he  takes  it  hard  about  his  aunt!'  At 
last  I  determined  to  make  the  sacrifice  ;  and  I  took  my  vest  to  the  dyer.  During  that 
week  I  watched  my  aunt  with  more  than  filial  care ;  on  some  days  she  was  better,  on 
other  days  worse.  That  was  a  black- and-yellow  week  for  me.  At  last,  much  to  my 
disappointment,  on  the  very  day  my  black  waistcoat  came  home,  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced her  out  of  danger !'  When  I  had  finished,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
three  pretty  sisters  were  shocked  at  my  levity  ;  in  foot  the  eldest  told  me,  I  *  ought 
not  to  talk  of  serious  matters  in  such  a  trifling  way ;'  then  turning  round  and  giving 
aome  &rther  directions  to  the  milliner  about  the  lilac  and  blue  bows,  with  a  hint  touch- 
ing the  bargain  concerning  the  black  ribbons,  the  three  pretty  sisters  left  the  milliner 
and  me  to  our  reflections.'  .  .  .  Ws  are  doing  good  service  to  the  traveller  upon  the 
romantic  windings  of  the  Erie  Bail-Road,  by  meotioning  the  fact,  that  a  splendid 
house  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  *  Mansion  House'  at  the  pretty  village 
of  Elmira.  The  new  hotel  is  built  upon  the  most  commodious  plan :  the  main  en- 
trance is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ample  dining-room,  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  sleep- 
ing rooms,  on  the  second  and  third  stories,  open  upon  wide  and  straight  halls,  which 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
afford  light,  ventilation,  and  comfort,  m  the  construction  of  this  house  ;  and  when  we 
add  that  it  is  to  be  kept  by  Silas  Haiobt,  we  need  proceed  no  farther.  *  Apropos,''  said  a 
friend,  looking  over  the  editorial  shoulder,  (every  body  looks  over  an  editor's  shoulder,) 
<  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  the  ^  Old  Mansion.'  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
capital  lawyer,  had  '  a  case'  before  an  old  justice  in  that  county.  Well,  old  Jurisfri;- 
DBNCE  had  tried  my  friend's  temper  until  the  dams  gave  way,  and  he  Indulged  in  some 
intensives  which  were  any  thing  but  respectful.   ^  Take  care  Sir,'  said  old  Cnris,  *I  '11 
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commit  you,  Sir,  if  you^say  that  again.'  *  You  commit  me  1*  replied  my  friend,  chink- 
mg  up  Ihe  gaps  with  the  offensive  expletives,  *  why  you  don't  know  enough  to  make 
out  a  mittimus.'  *  I  '11  see,'  said  the  old  fellow,  dipping  his  pen  in  a  broken  blue  tai- 
cup,  and  drawing  out  a  slip  of  paper.  Sure  enough,  he  had  a  form  of  the  commit- 
ment, and  to  work  he  went,  copying  it  off,  and  filling  in  my  friend's  name,  with  the 
offence,  etc.,  etc  *  There,  Sir,'  said  old  Jurisprodencb,  wiping  his  pen  with  one  *  dab' 
of  his  broad  tongue,  *  what  do  you  think  of  that  7'    '  AH  right,'  said  my  friend; 

*  have  a  little  sand  ?'  he  added,  taking  up  the  blue  tea-cup.  *  No,  Sir,  no !'  shouted 
the  justice.    It  ¥raa  too  late.    Down  came  the  cup,  *  ker-swash,'  bottom  side  up. 

*  There,  you  old  fool,  before  you  get  out  in  the  woods  and  scrape  enough  witch-hazel 
to  make  you  some  more  ink,  J  shall  be  just  where  I  want  to  be  I'  Pretty  good,  that. 
Taking  this  functionary  for  a  specimen,  the  Hon.  Michael  Waubh  wasn*tfiiroutof  the 
way  when  he  said,  *  It  takes  more  intelligence  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  New- York 
omnibuflses  than  it  does  to  make  a  country  justice.' . .  .  Mothers  !  mothers !  do  us  the 
kindness  to  read  *  The  Baby' 9  ComplainV  which  ensueth.  We  saw  the  little  boy 
who  wrote  it  *  in  his  first  year,'  no  longer  ago  than  last  week,  in  the  beautiful  saloon 
of  the  steamer  *  Erie,'  commg  down  from  Piermont.  His  eyes  were  in  a  « fine  fteoxy 
rolling'  at  the  time,  being  nearly  jolted  out  of  his  little  head ;  and  he  was  exhibiting 
unmistakable  *  emotion :' 

*  Oh,  mother,  dear  mother  I  no  wonder  I  cnr ! 
More  woodor  by  fkr  that  your  baby  donH  die ; 
No  matter  what  aila  me,  no  matter  who  *b  here, 
No  matter  how  hungiy  the  *■  poor  little  dear  ;* 
No  matter  If  ftill ,  or  afi  out  of  breath, 

She  trots  me,  and  trota  me,  and  trota  me  to  death! 

« I  love  my  dear  nnr0e,bat  I  dread  that  great  knee; 
I  like  all  her  talk,  but  wo  onto  me  I 
She  canH  be  contented  with  talklnff  so  pretty, 
And  washing,  and  dresBlng,  and  doing  her  duty ; 
And  that^s  very  w^  — I  can  bear  soap  and  water- 
But  mother,  tiM  's  such  an  unmerciful  trotter ! 

(Pretty  ladles,  I  want  Jnat  to  look  at  your  faoea, 
Pretty  cap,  pretty  flre,  let  me  see  how  it  blazes ; 
And  she  troti  me  the  harder,  the  harder  I  sob, 
Oh  mother,  do  atop  her  I  l*m  inwardly  sore, 
I  hiccup  and  cry,  and  she  trots  me  the  more. 
And  taika  about  *  wind  ;*  *t  la  ake  makes  me  ache  I 
Wish  H  would  blow  her  away,  for  poor  baby^s  sake ! 

*  Thank  goodness,  I  Hnaiffl;  oh  blessed  be  qnU  t ! 
I  *m  glad  my  dear  mother  is  willing  to  try  it ; 
Of  foolidi  old  customa  mv  mother^s  no  lover. 
And  the  wisdom  of  this  she  can  never  discover. 
I  '11  rest  me  awhile  and  Just  look  about. 

And  laugh  up  at  Sallv,  who  peeps  in  and  out, 
And  pick  up  some  notions  as  soon  as  I  can, 
TV)  fill  my  small  noddle  before  Pm  a  man. 

*  Oh  dear,  is  that  she  ?  —  is  she  coming  so  soon  1 
She 's  bringing  my  dinner  with  tea-cup  and  spoon : 
She  Ml  hold  me  with  one  hand,  in  'tother  the  cup, 
And  as  fttft  it 's  down,  she  '11  Just  shake  it  up. 
And  thumpity-thump  with  the  greatest  delight, 
Her  heel  it  is  going  from  morning  UU  night: 

All  over  the  house  you  may  hear  it,  I'm  sure, 

•rirot  —  trotting !  just  think,  what  I  'm  doomed  to  endure  V 

Exactiy  ;  '  just  think  of  it,'  mothers  ;   and  while  you  are  thinking  of  that,  just 
think  of  another  thing,  in  which  both  you  and  your  nurses  are  sad  offenderB.    Re- 
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ooUect  that  the  heads  of  your  javenilee  are  not  brick-bttts,  nor  the  tender  akin  which 
oorers  them  oow-hide.  How  many  tears  have  we  seen  expretted  firom  the  eyes  of 
little  people  whose  heads  were  being  raked  by  a  careless  nurse  with  the  morning 
comb !  How  many  ju9t  baby-complaints  have  we  heard  against  the  screwing-up 
process  of  morning  hair-corling !  We  admit  that  we  have  *  never  been  a  mother ;' 
but  that 's  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
it  ia  necessary  to  trot  a  child  to  death,  or  to  put  it  in  purgatory  every  morning  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb,  or  the  crael  *  onrl-finger*  of  an  Irish  nurse  7  These  are  questions 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  '  mooted.'  .  .  .  Four  great  excitements  have  passed 
over  this  community  within  two  years ;  the  California  excitement ;  the  fight  between 
Tom  Hyer  and  Yahkeb  Sullivan  ;  the  Parkman  mystery  ]  and  the  arrival  of  Jbnmt 
Luf  D.    These  four  great  excitements  have  been  filled  in  with  smaller  excitements, 

*  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vahunbrosa;'  excitements  of  a  few  hours,  a  day,  a  week ; 
then  comes  a  great  nine-day-wonder,  gathering  head,  mighty,  resistless,  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  straightway  the  whole  community  is  submerged.  Just  to  think  of  it ;  how 
many  editors  (beside  ourself,  and  some  '  beside  themselves,')  are  now  writing  a  tak- 
ing article  about  Jenny  Lind  !  Engravers  making  copper-heads  of  her ;  music- 
printers  rolling  off  her  sougs  by  the  score ;  pianos  hammering  her  music ;  artificers 
sending  her  whips,  gloves,  soda-water,  gold  pens,  pickles,  hats,  cooking-stoves,  spurs, 
patent-medicines,  the  works  of  Cornelius  Mathews,  tea-ketdes,  riding  habits,  card- 
cases,  boquets  and  baby-jumpers.  Then  visitors  without  number ;  civil,  military, 
judicial,  theolo^cal  and  musical ;  monster-serenades,  with  a  body-guard  of  glowing 
firemen  like  illuminated  red-peppers;  thirty  thousand  dollar  concerts!  What! 
< ain't  we  a  great  people?'    .    .    .    Can  any  body  inform  us  what  has  become  of 

*  LiBERTB,  EoALiTE,  Fraternite  V  Any  one  who  can  give  information  concerning 
these  three  French  gentlemen,  who  are  missing,  will  be  suitably  rewarded. .  .  . '  What 
do  you  call  a  public-spirited  indiwidivle  V  asked  one  of  those  philosophers  who  are 
generally  found  sitting  on  a  pile  of  timber,  of  a  warm  night,  in  firont  of  some  unfin- 
ished building.  '  A  public-spirited  indiwidivle  ?'  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  meant 
'  an  indiwidivle  who  would  do  for  the  public  whatever  he  could ;'  now  it  means  '  an 
indiwidivle  who  will  do  the  public  whenever  he  can.'  .  .  .  Amid  all  this  deluge 
of  harmony  with  which  our  city  has  been  vbited,  belike  most  of  our  readers  have 
forgotten  a  sweet,  silvery  voice,  that  some  three  years  ago,  at  the  *■  Old  Park,'  used 
at  times  to  draw  tears  from  all  eyes  with  its  exquisite  pathos.  There  was  a  strange 
fiisoination  in  that  voice ;  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  heard — we  trust  it  has  not  been 
for  the  last  Dost  thou  remember,  oh  wonderful  reader  I  who  art  now  puzzling  thy 
five  witB  over  this  subsection,  any  thing  of  the  following  ? 

*  Gribp  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  on  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Pats  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
BtoA  oat  his  vacant  garment  with  nls  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  f(Hid  of  grief. 
Fare  yoa  well :  had  yoa  such  a  loss  as  1, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.* 

Does  that  recall  the  ^  Ah  yes ;  you  are  right,  worthy  firiend  ;  it  lOos  Ellen 
Tree  !...*!  stand^'  said  a  western  stump-orator,  ^  on  the  broad  platform  of 
the  principles  of  *  'ninety-eight ;  and  palsied  be  my  arm,  if  I  desert  'em  1'  *  Ton 
do  n't  stand  on  nothin'  of  the  kind  1'  interrupted  a  little  shoe-maker  in  the  crowd ; 
'  yon  stand  in  a  pwr  of  my  boots,  that  you  've  never  paid  for,  and  I  want  the  money  I*" 
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This  Blight  remark  seemed  to  lessen  tlie  yalne  of  his  *  principles^  in  the  mind  of  the 
by-standers.  .  .  .  Our  old  friend,  Thomas  Placidk,  is  recruiting  his  company  for 
his  popular  theatre,  the  *  VarieUa^^  at  New-Orleans.  Chippendale,  whom  every 
New- York  play-goer  knows  and  admires,  is  his  stage-manager ;  moreover,  he  takes 
away  Bass,  whom  we  are  sorry  to  part  withal.  He  is  a  man  of  profound  study  in  his 
art,  an  excellent  actor,  a  well-read  scholar,  with  whom  Shakspearx  Lb  a  household 
word.  We  commend  him,  and  his  excellent  brother-actor,  Chippendale,  to  the  cour- 
tesies of  our  friends  in  the  South- West.  .  .  .  Our  pleasant  and  lively  contem- 
porary, the  daily  ^  Evening  Mirror ^'^  gives  as  a  literary  on  dit,  tliat  ^  Puffer  Hopkins 
IB  engaged  in  writing  his  Autobiography,  after  the  manner  of  Lkiqh  Hunt.  The 
*  Mutual  Admiration  Society'  have  subscribed  for  the  entire  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  '  presentation  copy,'  held  in  reserve.'  Will  it  embrace  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  which  we  are  told  the  author  of  *  The  giving  Authors  of  America'  affirms 
was  written  by  *  Puffer'  himself  for  that  work  ?  It  ought  to,  surely.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  Frendential  campaign  of  'forty-eight,'  writes  a  correspondent  from  a 
western  county  of  the  *  Empire  State,'  ^  an  Abolition  convention  was  held  in  a  small 
village,  fourteen  miles  from  this  place,  which  was  quite  well  attended,  by  females  as 
well  as  males.  Before  the  regular  speaking  commenced,  some  general  business  was 
transacted,  and  quite  a  number  of  propositions,  that  were  deemed  too  temporizing, 
were  discussed  and  ^  laid  upon  the  table.'  A  young  orator,  who  held  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience,  then  took  the  stand,  and  carried  every  thing  by  storm :  all  was  enthu- 
siasm, especially  among  the  females.  They  despised,  they  hated  those  who  had  made 
martyrs  of  the  poor  abolitionists.  At  the  dose  of  the  speech,  the  orator  invited  any 
opponent  to  answer  him  if  he  could.  By  special  request,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
John  Smith  took  the  stand,  and  commenced  analyzing  the  arguments  of  his  prede- 
cessor. One  by  one  he  disposed  of  his  illusions,  until  the  whole  fog-bank  was  blown 
to  the  winds.  He  did  not  only  this,  but  reprimanded  the  audience,  the  softer  sex 
more  particularly,  for  allowmg  their  sympathy  and  zeal  to  overbalance  their  judg- 
ment. This  was  too  much ;  and  a  middle-aged  dame  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  through  the  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  tactics  which 
she  had  imbibed  in  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings,  startled  the  audience  by  ex- 
claiming, in  a  shrill  voice,  that  she  *  would  just  move  that  Mr.  John  Smpth  be  Uud 
on  the  table  ." '  .  .  .  We  observe  in  a  daily  journal,  copied  from  the  ^  Dublin 
University  Magazine,'  Stradas*  early  imaginary  Theory  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
The  article,  with  its  comments,  appeared  originally  in  the  Knickerbocker,  some 
three  or  four  months  ago.  .  .  .  We  jot  down  this  subsection  of'*  Gossipry'  in  full 
view  of  a  goodly  scene.  A  little  ink-vial  hangs  suspended  over  the  narrow  table 
whereon  we  are  scribbling.  It  is  suspended  upon  a  nail  beside  the  window,  and  every 
time  we  take  a  dive  with  our  grey  goose-quill  to  its  bottom,  we  must  needs  look  out 
upon  the  scene  before  us ;  and  *  beautiful  exceedingly'  it  is.  *  Hills  which  might  be 
mountains'  rise  with  the  horizon  on  every  hand  *,  undulating  gracefully,  and  open- 
ing at  intervals  into  sunny  valleys,  rich  with  the  Uut  green  of  summer,  the  richest 
of  all  verdure ;  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse,  merely  a  glimpse,  of  the  Croton  river, 
widening  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  itself  begins  at  scarce  half  a  mile's  distance. 
'T  was  a  pleasant '  soeden,'  when  we  arrived  by  the  *  swift-sure'  Harlaem  cars,  about 
two  hours  ago.  The  day  was  most  lovely ;  and  on  the  lawn  before  the  house,  sprinkled 
with  peach-trees,  bending  with  their  luscious  burthen,  and  embellished  with  a  flower- 
bordered  path  to  the  door,  were  our  little  people,  *  all  at  play ;'  young  Knick.  ran, 
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ahoating  to  greet  ui,  his  large  lostroos  haxel  eyeo  beaming  with  ezoitement ;  a  litHe 
girl  of  ^e  years,  *  Joss*  hight,  by  dimiBuendo,  followed,  bearing  in  her  arms  as  now- 
white  poodle,  a  reoent  aoquisition ;  and  close  at  her  heels  toddled  and  waddled  the 
little  fiit  *  two-year-old/  crowing  lustily  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  in  the  baok-groond 
of  all,  leading  *  dark-eyed  Mart'  down  the  walk,  came  one  who  regarded  the  soene 
with  a  watchfiil,  maternal  eye.  After  all,  it  may  be  that  this  soene  seemed  so  pleasant 
to  ns  mainly  because  we  had  been  thinking  what  it  might  be,  while  we  were  writing 
in  the  lonely,  deserted  sanotam,  interrupted  by  the  pattering  of  no  little  feet,  nor 
by  any  of  the  fiuniliar  *  voices  of  childhood.'  Likely  as  not.  .  .  .  '  B.'s  '  oorree- 
tions'  are  not  improTements.  The  lines  will  not  do ;  in  &ot,  they  are  made  worse. 
They  remind  us  of  the  lad  who  complained  to  his  mother  of  his  pug-nose,  about  which 
he  was  thoroughly  discouraged,  for  it  was  '  gettin'  pugger  and  pngger  every  day !' 
We  advise  our  correspondent  simply  to  change  his  subject.  He  has  good  thoughts ; 
but  in  re-revolving  the  old  theme,  he  *  comes  out  of  the  same  hole  he  went  in 
<at'  .  .  .  Our  friend  Dbmpbtir  has  recently  been  giving  a  series  of  concerts  to 
delighted  metropolitan  audiences.  '  He  has  drawn  good  houses,'  says  the  Evening 
Postj  '  in  the  intervals  between  Jbnnv  Lin d's  concerts,  and  contents  himself  with 
no  less  space  for  his  audience  than  the  Tabernacle.  Fori,  in  the  beginning  of  one  of 
his  pastorals,  addressing  a  poetical  friend,  and  asking  leave  to  sing,  while  he  is  Bilent» 
has  four  lines  which  Mr.  Dempstxr  might  use : 

*  Bo,  when  the  Niohtinoalb  to  rest  removest 
The  Thruih  maf  chant  to  the  forsaken  groTM ; 
Bnt  channed  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sinoB, 
And  all  the  aArial  aodience  dap  their  wings/ 

We  rode  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  through  a  rich  and  varied  section  of  good  old 
Westchester  county,  to  the  little  village  of  Somers'-Town,  on  the  Sing-Sing  and  Dan- 
bury  turnpike.  The  town  of  Somers  has  given  birth  to  nearly  all  the  most  distin- 
guished menagerie  and  circus-exhibitors  in  the  country ;  among  others,  to  the 
TuRNXRs,  those  graceful  riders  and  *  gymnastys,'  whose  early  home  we  passed  on  our 
return.  There  is  scarcely  a  house,  noteworthy  for  evidences  of  thrift  and  opu- 
ience  in  its  owner,  but  was  held  by  *  an  exhibition-man,'  as  our  friend  termed  it. 
'  There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  fine  mansion,  *  lived  a  menagerie-man,  who  recently 
died  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  made  a  good  deal  of  the  money  by  mar- 
riage. He  married  a  kind  of  a  squaw ,  I  reckon,  in  the  West-Indies,  about  a  week 
before  his  company  left.  She  was  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  in  less  than  a  week  she  made 
over  to  him  thirty  thousand  hard  .doUars.  That  was  pretty  much  all  he  wanted,  I 
expect ;  for  when  his  company  came  away  he  came  with  'em ;  but  his  wife  did  n't 
know  it  He  came  away  in  the  lion's  cage,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  his ;  aud  ho 
never  saw  his  wife  ag'in,  nor  his  child,  and  his  wife  has  never  seen  him  /'  .  .  .  Here 
is  a  very  pretty  ^Serenade^^  from  a  Vermont  correspondent : 


80  he  9un£y  and  to  tlu  litteiud 

IVwK  the  window  higk^ 
While  the  dewdrape  shcnsnndglietemed, 

And  the  ttare  were  in  the  ekp : 


^ItADT!  lady!  time  ia fleetlnff, 
Youth  will  soon  be  paaBed, 
And  the  heart  — its  yerj  beating 
Wears  It  out  at  last. 


*  Listen  to  me,  lUrest  maiden ! 

By  the  stars  aboye. 
Ere  thy  life  with  years  ia  laden. 

Yield  thy  heart  to  lore  P 

Se  he  enngi  vnd  »o  »he  iietened 

T\f  her  lover's  /ay, 
And  while  the  deepnlrept  ehtms  and  giietenedf 

LMughing  tnrned  away. 

CbaKX-B*  O.   SA.BTItA.W. 


Apropos  of  serenades  ;  an  esteemed  friend  read  us  one  the  other  day,  which  was 
exceedingly  beantifti] ;  and  we  have  his  promise  that  it  shall  hereafter  grace  these 
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pagee.  .  .  .  Ws  have  stepped,  many  and  many  a  time,  daring  the  past  snmmer,  into 
an  apartment  adjoining  the  sanctum,  to  feast  onr  eyes  upon  the  wealth  of  foliage 
which  OYerran  the  grape-treilioe,  so  thick  as  to  let  in  only  a  green  and  tempered  light 
through  the  windows.  And  aa  we  glanced  at  the  multitudinous  green  dusters,  we 
said,  ^  Here  are  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them/ 
And  now,  all  over  the  parlor-piazza,  all  over  its  roof,  aD  over  the  third-story  trellioe, 
hangs  the  luscious  '  Isabella,'  in  single,  double,  braided  clusters  *,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  flower-garnished  walks,  is  another  equally  *  fruitftil  vine  ;'  while  the  two  peach- 
trees,  that  looked  so  pretty  when  in  full  blossom,  mark  yon  how  they  bend  to  the 
ground  with  the  abundance  which  fills  their  branches !  Propped  up,  tied  up,  braced 
up  as  they  are,  it  ^  doos*  seem  as  if  they  *  could  n't  stand  it.*  Their  burthen  is  greater 
than  they  can  bear.  Come  up)  friends,  and  help  us  to  eat  our  grapes.  Basket  after 
basket  goes  away,  on  a  friendly  errand,  yet  is  there  no  apparent  diminution.  Guesa 
we  have  said  enough  about  the  grapes  and  peaches,  though,  at  this  *  present  wri- 
ting.' .  .  .  Thk  President  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Martin  Arthuk 
Shei,  F.  R.  S.y  died  recently  at  Brighton,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  It  was  upon  his  name  that  Lamb  once  made  an  awful  joke.  Two 
men  at  a  dub-house  were  suggesting  the  paternity  of  a  picture  on  the  walls,  when 
one  of  them  remarked,  *  I  'U  wager  you  a  guinea  that  that  picture  was  painted  by 
Shke.'  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Lamb,  in  his  driest  manner,  '  but  would  it  not  be 
more  grammatical  to  say  *  painted  by  Aer  ?'  ...  Taa  reader  will  remember  the 
lines  published  in  die  Knickbrbockbe  for  August,  1849,  entitled  ^My  Boy.^  They 
were  the  joyful  out-breathing  of  a  father  at  the  birth  of  his  first-bom  son.  Fifteen 
months  haa  that  baby-boy  been  permitted  to  live  in  this  world,  and  now  God  haa 
taken  him  to  Himself.    It  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  the  fond  parent  wrote : 


'  Boom  for  him  Into  the 

Banks  of  humsnlty ; 
Give  him  a  place  in 

Your  kingdom  of  vanity: 
Welcome  the  tUvnger  with 

Klndlv  aflteUon, 
HopeMly,  trafltAilly« 

Not  with  dejection. 


*  Incommehenslblet 

Bodaing  immortal  I 
Thrutt  all  amaiedly 

Under  life^  portal : 
Bom  to  a  deetiny 

Clouded  in  myttery, 
Wisdom  Itself  cannot 

Goees  at  his  history.* 


Ah!  that  history  was  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  his  Mittle  life  was  rounded  with  a  sleep,' 
and  he  is '  taken  ttom  the  evil  to  come.'  Better  that  the  light  cloud  should  fade  away 
in  the  morning's  breath,  than  to  travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  gather  in  darkneaa 
and  end  in  storm.  *  It  is  well  with  the  child.'  .  .  .  Tbeough  the  kindness  of  an 
obliging  friend,  we  visited  the  other  day  the  Croton  D^—m,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent profieme  structures  of  its  kind  in  America.  Our  route  lay  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  Croton  Lake,  by  a  road  which  looked,  by  glints,  upon  that  charming  body  of 
water,  and  the  bright  green  shores  which  line  it  on  either  side.  At  ^  Pine's  Bridge' 
we  drew  rein  to  rest  *  Billv'  the  horse,  and  look  over  the  latest  journals  at  Seblby's 
pretty  *  Croton-Hotel.'  There's  a  big  half-hogshead,  anear,  into  which  the  deep  blue 
mountain-spring  water  was  running  widi  a  lulling  sound ;  and  there  *  Tonng  Kniok.' 
saw  for  the  first  time  a  long  blue  pickerel,  that  fresh-water  shark ;  and,  as  Powbb. 
used  to  sing,  in  ^  The  Groves  of  Blarney,'  *  when  he  went  to  take  a-howld  ov  him 
didn't  he  immagently  swim  away?'  Arrived  at  the  d— «m,  we  examined  'the 
works ;'  first  feasting  our  eyea  upon  the  sliding,  gliding  twin-sheets  of  water,  break- 
ing into  feathery  foam,  that  pour  over  those  huge  granite  walla.  When  we  were  ex- 
amining the  rocky  entrance-way  to  the  great  aquednct,  we  oould  not  help  wishing 
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that  every  citizen  who  draws  a  glass  of  water  from  a  Croton  *  fixture'  ooald  be  where 
we  were,  to  see  the  oommenoement  of  that  flood  which  rolls  its  waters  along  a  sub- 
terranean passage  for  forty-three  miles,  before  it  reaches  the  metropolis.  We  don't 
half  enough  value  our  commonest  blessings,  nor  half  frequently  enough  think  of  the 
forecaste  and  public-spirited  enterprise  that  have  secured  them  to  us  and  to  our 
posterity.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  is  among  the  most  remarkable  structures  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  ^A  CLASSICAL  inquiry,' writes  a  town  friend, 'suggested  itself  recently  to 
my  mind,  which,  after  beating  my  brain  with  all  the  aid  even  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  scarabai, 
<a  beetles,  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  solve.  I  appeal  therefore  to  your  clearer  judgment  to 
learn  whether  in  your  opinion  the  Trojan  hones,  if  weighed,  would  have  been  estimated 
by  avoirdupois  or  by  Troy  pounds  V  We  '11  ask  our  friend  Professor  Anthon.  He 
knows.  .  .  .  There  are  aotne  good  stanzas  in  the  ^Line*  to  Julia,^  but  as  a  whole 
the  piece  is  deficient    We  annex  two  of  the  best  verses : 


*  I  KMow  a  tender  maiden 
As  gentle  as  the  spring, 
As  sammer  showers,  or  summer  flowers, 
Or  any  lovely  thing. 


*  But  yet  this  tender  maiden 

OaroUi  no  more  for  me 
Than  *mld  the  stars  the  pale  moon  cares 
For  the  poor  lore-sick  sea.' 


Then  don't  bother  her,  if  she  don't  *  care  any  thing  for  you!'  Do  n't  go  about 
whining  like  a  sick  monkey.  Look  up  somebody  who  will  care  for  you,  if  you  are 
worth  being  cared  for.  '  Praps  you  aint'  .  .  .  Ma.  Macrkadt  is  about  taking  his 
sixth  '  last  farewell'  of  the  stage  in  London.  He  took  four  in  this  country.  .  .  .  We 
learn  from  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Republican  that  Rev.  Mr.  Clover,  son  of 
Lewis  P.  Clover,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Meade  a  mm- 
ister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  Hanover,  Virginia.  The  '  Republican' 
speaks  in  deservedly  warm  terms  of  Mr.  Clover,  as  a  christian  and  an  artist  *,  and 
trusts,  as  we  do,  that  his  fine  powers  as  a  painter  may  not  be  altogether  lost  sight 
of  in  the  new  duties  which  he  has  assumed.  *  Religion  and  the  Arts  should  go 
hand  in  hand,'  says  the  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Painters.'  .  .  .  Who  has 
'  threw'  this  upon  our  table  ?  It  is  scandalous ;  it  is  open  to  exception ;  it  is  not 
known  to  be  *'  founded  *,'  it  may  be  all  a  mistake : 

THEN  — AND    NOW. 

Sir  Knight,  clad  in  arms,  to  my  lady  vow*d  love, 

And  inv^ed  on  her  bleesiiwB,  from  earth  and  abore ; 

But  the  haughty  one  scorned  him,  with  breast  as  of  steelf 

Too  hard  and  too  cold  his  love's  ardor  to  feel.  —  Tbmplar  ■  Sow<». 


Though  ladies'  breasts  were  once  of  steel} 

And  then  resisted  all  concessions, 
Yet  these  are  only  cotton  now, 

And  freely  yield  to  slight  impressions ! 

Our  Springfield  (Mass.)  friend  laughs  at  us  for  our  '  self-confessed  ignorance  of 
mowing.'  ^  By  'r  Lady,  not  so! '  Our  style  of  mowing  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  conceited  grass-cutters  of  Tarrytown,  but  that  is  their  misfortune,  not  ours.  A 
doubt  similar  to  theirs  was  expressed  by  our  good  friends  the  Shakers,  as  to  our  ability 
to  *  milk,'  when  we  were  at  Lebanon  ^  North  Family,'  and  simply  because  the  Shaker 
heifer  would  n't  let  us  approach  her  in  the  garb  of  ^  the  world's  people.'  But  when 
we  donned  friend  Robert  White's  long-skirted  coat  and  broad-brimmed  white  hat, 
did  n't  we  succeed  in  leaving  that  beautiful  heifer's  '  udders  all  drawn  dry  ?'  Ten 
quarts  of  rich  milk  in  the  foaming  Shaker  pail  triumphantly  vindicated  our  reputa- 
tion, and  we  had  much  silent  applause  among  the  brethren.    But  you  should  have 
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wen  *  Old  Knick.,'  they  say,  on  tliat  oooation  !    .   .   .   We  g^ced  over,  at  our  firiand 
PuTNAM^B  book-Btore  the  other  morning,  the  sheets  of  *•  The  Songg  of  Beranger^ 
translated  by  oar  esteemed  contemporary,  Mr.  Youno,  of  the  ^Alhion*  weekly  jonr- 
nal.    Nothing  need  exoeed  the  beauty  of  the  typography ;  while  the  broad  page, 
and  oyer  and  above  all,  the  firequenoy  and  exceeding  beanty  of  the  engravings,  leaye 
nothing  to  be  desired,  in  an  illustrated  work  of  the  first  class.    That  the  translatioos 
are  felicitous  and  faithful,  we  hay/e  the  best  assurance  in  the  examples  heretofore 
afforded  ns  by  the  translator,  in  the  columns  of  his  widely-circulated  and  popular 
journal.    .    .    .    Do  n't  say  any  thing  *  About  Trout' Fishing,^  Sigfior  ^  Piscatok,' 
of  Montioello,  till  we  have  time  to  tell  you  of  our  luck  in  one  of  the  murmaring 
mountain  brooks  that  pour  their  cold  clear  waters  into  Lake  Horicon.    Think  of 
getting  out  of  a  wagon,  half  full  of  women,  laughing  and  giggling,  (enough  to  scare 
away  the  most  imperturbable  trout  in  any  living  water,)  taking  your  pole,  dropping 
a  line  over  a  rock,  along  which  eddies  and  ripples  the  deepened  brook,  and  hauling 
up  a  *  ponnd-and-a-half-er }'  and  you  standing  in  the  road  all  the  while !    Wait  tiD 
you  hear  from  uo,  Mr.  Piscator,  *  if  you  please !'    .    .    .    The  successors  to  the  late 
William  Obborn,  in  the  printing-office  of  this  Magazine,  are  Messrs.  Bakkr,  God- 
win AND  CoMrANT.    They  have  replenished  the  office  with  new  presses,  all  varieties 
of  new  type,  cuts,  etc.,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  all  orders,  from  town  or  country, 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  with  immediate  despatch.    They  are  gentlemen  of  enter- 
prise,  of  acknowledged  skill,  and  of  strict  integrity ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
the  high  character  which  the  office  sustained  under  the  direction  of  our  departed  friend 
OsBORN  will  be  continued  by  the  new  firm.    We  commend  them  confidently  and  cor- 
dially to  the  public.    .    .    .    Our  business-associate  and  publisher  has  prepared  a  new 
Advertisement  of  the  Thirty- Seventh  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker ^  and  has  placed 
it  in  the  front  of  the  present  number.    He  has  brought  the  States  of  the  Union  to- 
gether, and  shown  how  their  journals  have  spoken  of  our  Magazine,  and  of  our  own 
humble  labors  in  its  pages.    We  have  read  the  notices  he  has  preserved  and  collated 
from  the  various  papers  of  the  country,  political,  literary,  soientifio,  and  religiooB, 
with  a  glow  of  sincere  gratitude,  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  this  cordial,  un- 
bought,  unsolidted  suffirage  at  the  hands  of  our  contemporaries  and  countrymen,  and 
with  a  renewed  determination  to  labor  still  more  effisctually  to  deserve  the  high  com- 
mendation which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  our  work.    We  would  call  es- 
pecial attention,  not  only  to  the  Advertisement  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  also  to 
the  Announcement  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover  hereof.    If  the  reading  publio 
only  knew  what  a  superb  picture  it  m,  by  that  true  genius.  Mount,  which  is  o&red 
by  the  publisher,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  literary  inducements  also  tendered 
would  be  deemed  as  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  pictorial  attraction.    But  Mount  only 
*  did  Am  hest,^  and  we  shall  certainly  do  the  same  thing,  and  so  vnW  our  unequalled 
corps  of  contributors,  among  whose  productions  will  be  included  a  second  series  of 
that  masterly  novel,  founded  on  fact,  *  The  Saint  Leger  Papers^^  which  have  attained 
to  such  a  wide  popularity  in  this  country  and  in  England.    .   .   .    We  have  soaroely 
received  an  indifferent  communication,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  during  the  past  month. 
We  shall  specially  acknowledge  in  our  next  what  we  do  not  publish  in  that  num- 
ber.   .    .   .    Several  new  works,  Snglish  and  American,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
afready  established  in  the  public  favor,  will  receive  that  attention  in  our  next  issue 
which  we  have  been  compelled,  much  against  our  inclination,  to  deny  them  in  the 
present 
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Opinions  of  tke  Press. 

^  The  work  is  very  intereiting  for  its  facts  and  sketches,  and  reveals  dose  observation 
and  good  poweis  of  description."  N,  T,  Evangelist. 

*t  This  work  possestes  special  interest  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  will  be  tm^ 
to  attract  attention.*'  Balttmore  Patriot, 

'*  This  volume  contams  a  great  deal  of  information ;  valuable,  too,  because  furnished 
by  one  who  evidently  understands  his  subject,  and  has  had  access  to  souiises  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  government  of  the  island  not  open  to  every  inquirer.  The  analysis 
of  Cuban  taxes  is  a  very  remarkable  document."  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"  The  book  is  well  written,  and  in  addition  to  its  valuable  statistical  matter,  contains 
many  sprightly  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Cuban  manners  and  society." 

Independent. 

"  The  chapter  on  public  grievances  is  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  many  facts  illus- 
trating the  terrible  oppreesiou  to  which  the  Cubanos  are  subject  When  we  read  over 
this  roll  of  atrocities,  we  do  not  wonder  that  wme  persons  forget  law  and  order  in  their 
anxiety  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  the  island."  J^.  y.  Exprese, 

"  It  contains  large  stores  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  island  and  people,  and  is  written 
in  a  firee^  pleasing  style,  so  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader."  Preebyterian. 

*<This  is  a  woriL  of  great  interest  at  this  time,  and  the  opuiions  of  the  author  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  Spanish  dominion  OYer  Cuba,  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader."  Baltimore  Amerieati. 

"  The  writer  of  the  book  before  us — thoroughly  informed,  dbpassionate,  and  judicial 
in  his  fairness — submits  the  issues  involved  to  the  common  understanding ;  not  by  argu- 
ments, but  by  simple  exhibition.  He  takes  no  side ;  he  is  no  partisan ;  he  is  only  a  wit- 
ness ;  and  it  is  in  all  a4)udications  the  witness  more  than  the  advocate  that  induces  and 
controls  decisions.'*  N.  Y.  T^ribune. 
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instmct  us  in  these  particulars,  and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  island  andits  inhabit- 
ants, the  volume  before  us  is  eminently  calculated."  Literary  American. 

*'  It  is  certainly  saying  not  more  than  we  are  warranted  by  a  careful  study  and  consi- 
deration in  the  premises,  that  this  volume  embraces  more  solid  knowledge  respecting  the 
subject,  and  pertinent  to  the  issues  now  connected  with  it,  than  all  other  booke  together       i 
that  have  appeared  in  regard  to  Cuba  in  the  English  language.*^  ^ 

J^.  Y.  Courier  ana  Rnantrer. 
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The  Pablialier,  grateful  for  the  large  increase  of  patronage  which  this  old  favorite 
of  the  reading  oommunity  has  received,  since  it  passed  into  his  hands,  has  determined 
to  offer  to  the  old  patrons,  and  to  all  new  subscribers,  a  splendid  engraving  recently 
published  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  €h)upil,  Vibert  &  Co.,  from  a  painting  by  a  well 
known  American  artist,  William  S.  Mount,  Esq.    This  Frmt  is  entitled, 

It  is  19  by  24  inches,  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  when  framed,  will  make  a 
valuable  and  elegant  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  parlor.  Tkb  pmcB  of  this 
ENOftAviNcf  IS  TnaBB  Dolu^m.  It  will  be  given  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Knickek- 
BOCKBB  Magazine  who  pay  their  subscription  for  1851  in  advance^  or  during  the 
month  of  January^  1851,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  who  commence  with  January, 
1 85 1 ,  and  pay  in  advance.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  the  Engraving,  all  payments  must 
be  made  to  the  Publisher.  Subscri^rs  who  owe  for  more  than  one  year  will  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  up  all  arrears  and  pay  for  1851 ,  to  entitle  them  to  the  Engraving.  The 
bills  of  specie-paying  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  received  in  payment. 
The  Engraving,  will  be  rolled  on  a  stick  and  so  securely  done  up,  that  it  can  be  sent 
to  CSalifomia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  with  perfect  safety.  The  Pub- 
lisher  will  be  greatly  obliged  (to  those  subscribers  who  have  so  firequently  interested 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  work,  if  they  will  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  this 
proposal,  and  also  to  the  advertisement  inserted  in  the  present  number. 

ST.  LEGER; 

(Dr   t|rt   (KJirtabif  nf  life. 

Thb  publisher  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Knickee- 
BOOKER  and  to  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  the  anthor  of  this  popular  and  extraordinary  Romance,  to 
give  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  first  chapter  will  appear  in  the 
January  Number,  end  be  continued  regularly  until  completed.  This  work  has  al- 
ready passed  through  three  editions  in  this  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has  re- 
ceived more  fiEivorable  notioe  fW>m  the  American  and  English  press  than  any  work  of 
fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 

All  letters  on  bushieaB  must  be  addressed  to  SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Poblisbbr, 
139  JVa#Mtf-«r.,  New-York, 
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enclose  the  amount  due  by  mail,  in  the  best  bills  they  can  get,  and  we 
win  send  them  a  receipt  in  ftill,  with  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment 
Please  address  S.  Hueston, 

139  Nassau-fit.,  New- York. 
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We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  atmosphere,  but  nowhere  have 
we  given  it  the  notice  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  intimately  connected  with  the  most  important  telluric  phe- 
nomena. Out  of  the  air  the  carbon,  indispensable  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  elaborated,  and  from  it  animals  by  the  operation  of  their 
lungs  abstract  the  oxygen,  by  which  their  blood  is  purified.  And  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there  is  a  mutual  exchange  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Animals  are  constantly  throwing  off  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  essential  to  vegetable  life,  while  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
through  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  green  leaves,  contributes  to 
supply  animals  with  oxygen,  which  is  equally  important  to  them. 
*  Vegetables,'  says  Professor  Milne  Edwards,  *  absorbe  the  carbonic 
acid  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  solar 
light  they  extract  from  it  the  carbon  and  give  out  oxygen.  We  thus 
see  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  relation  existing  between 
animals  and  vegetables  that  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  depends,  and 
that  in  its  turn  the  composition  of  the  air  must  in  some  sort  govern  the 
relative  proportion  of  these  kings.' 

The  Professor  establishes  these  facts  by  an  analysis  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments, oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  were  very  different  in 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  relation  existing  between  them,  and  their 
dependance  on  each  other,  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Priestley,  Ingenhaus,  Woodhouse,  and  others.  They  first 
confined  an  animal  in  a  small  portion  of  air,  or  water  containing  air, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  it  would  soon  die.  They  then  confined 
one  in  like  quantity  of  air  or  water,  and  put  a  plant  or  plants  in  with 
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it.  In  this  instance  it  was  found  that  the  mutual  exchange  of  gases 
kept  the  water  purOi  and  that  both  animal  and  plant  survived. 

The  solar  light  is  also  necessary  to  produce  this  exchange  of  gases. 
Plants  cease  their  labor  at  night,  andf  may  be  said  to  sleep,  as  well  as 
animals.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule,  as  some  plants 
are  more  active  during  the  night,  choosing  its  silence  and  gloom  for 
the  opening  of  their  flowers. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  medium  through  which  sound  is  transmitted, 
and  on  its  reflective  and  dispersive  properties  the  solar  light  depends. 
Without  it  objects  could  be  seen  only  in  the  direct  rays.  *  Every 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  would  be  pitchy  darkness  ;  the  stars  would 
be  visible  all  day,  and  every  apartment  into  which  the  sun  had  not 
direct  admission  would  be  involved  in  nocturnal  obscurity.*  These 
powers  of  the  atmosphere  are  increased  by  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  which  produce  an  irregularity  in  the  temperature  of  the  different 
masses  of  air.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  diffuse  in  an  agreeable 
manner  the  solar  light,  and  mitigate  its  intensity.  Without  it  we 
should  have  nothing  but  the  glare  of  intense  sunshine  or  the  most  im- 
penetrable darkness.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  animal  life  itself,  but 
to  the  more  exalted  faculties  of  man.  *  Supposing  we  could  live  in  its 
absence,  however  perfect  might  be  our  organs  of  speech  and  hearing, 
we  should  possess  them  in  vain.  Voice  we  might  have,  but  no  word 
could  we  utter ;  listeners  we  might  be,  but  no  sound  could  we  hear. 
The  earth  would  present  itself  to  our  imaginations  as  a  soundless 
desert.' 

It  retains  and  diffuses  heat,  whether  from  the  sun  above  or  from  in- 
ternal sources.  By  these  means,  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  is  re- 
gulated, and  the  seas  kept  liquid.  In  this,  however,  its  pressure  is  an 
important  element.  Were  it  not  for  the  atmospheric  pressure,  our 
globe  would  be  surrounded  with  a  thick  vapor.  This  pressure  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  all  organized  bodies,  composed  of  solids  and  of  fluids. 
At  great  heights,  where  it  is  less,  diflSculties  are  always  experienced 
by  the  adventurous  traveller.  Nearly  all  the  young  Americans  who 
attempted  to  ascend  Popocatepetl,  which  has  an  elevation  of  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  were  com- 
pelled to  return  long  before  they  reached  the  highest  point.  They  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
blood  oozed  out  of  their  lips.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  was  not  sufficient  to  regulate  the  elasticity  or 
expansive  power  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  body.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  is  so  small,  says  Humboldt,  in  his  '  Aspects  of  Nature,'  at  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet, 
on  the  plateau  of  Antisana,  that  the  cattle,  when  hunted  with  dogs, 
bleed  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  Herr  Von  Tschudi,  referred  to  by 
Humboldt,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  thinks  the  death  of  the  dogs 
and  cats,  in  the  elevated  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  sufficient  atmospherid  pressure.  '  Innumerable  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  keep  cats  in  this  town,  which  is  fourteen 
thousand  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  sueh  at- 
tempts have  feiled ;  both  cats  and  dogs  die  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
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in  fits.  The  cats  are  taken  at  first  with  couvulsive  movements,  when 
they  try  to  climbi  but  soon  fall  back,  exhausted  and  motionless,  and 
die.'  It  is  necessary  also  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  depend 
on  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  animals ;  they  are  theref(A*e  provided 
with  porous  openings  in  their  leaves.  They  have  a  kind  of  respira- 
tory system  connected  with  their  external  and  internal  coverings, 
which  is  quite  as  important  to  them  in  the  evaporation,  inhalation, 
and  exhalation  of  their  fluids,  as  these  functions  are  to  animals ; 
and  the  elasticity  of  all  those  fluids  depends  on  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact,  that  the  Alpine  plants  are  adapted, 
by  their  more  abundant  pores,  to  their  elevated  position,  and  can- 
not be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  low  grounds.  The  increased 
pressure  disturbs  these  vital  functions,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys 
them.  This  pressure,  then,  is  as  essential  to  life  as  the  gases  on 
which  it  depends.  In  the  physical,  as  well  as  in  our  moral  nature, 
certain  restraints  are  necessary.  When  the  first  are  removed,  or  when 
we  are  placed  above  the  restraining  pressure,  the  fluids  of  the  body 
burst  the  delicate  vessels,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their  elasticity ; 
and  when  the  '  interior  power  gives  up  its  authority,  the  animal  and 
the  sensual  take  the  place  of  the  human  and  the  spiritual.' 

The  tops  of  our  highest  mountains  are  covered  perpetually  with 
snow ;  establishing  most  clearly,  that  the  solar  rays  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient, without  the  aid  of  the  atmosphere,  to  prevent  a  universal  de- 
struction of  vegetable  life.  Without  the  atmosphere,  the  earth  would 
be  as  barren  and  lifeless  as  the  moon  appears  to  be ;  yet  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  any  of  the  great  mechanical  functions  of  our  planet  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system.  The  earth  would  perform  its  regular 
revolutions,  maintain  its  axis,  and  discharge  all  its  various  offices  in 
the  system  of  which  it  is  a  member,  without  this  envelope.  But  it 
would  be  an  arid  waste ;  volcanoes  it  might  have,  but  no  cities  for  destruc- 
tion ;  mountains  and  valleys  might  diversify  its  surface,  but  they  would 
be  unenlivened  by  the  murmur  of  streams,  or  the  music  of  animate  na- 
ture. Through  its  agency,  the  most  remote  climates  are  brought  into  a 
mutual  exchange  with  each  other,  and  their  extremes  greatly  modified. 
'  This  important  appendage,  or  envelope,  is  dependant  on  a  thousand 
agents  for  its  elementary  parts.  Each  thing  acts  upon  every  thing 
else,  and  all  are  bound  together  by  relations  and  dependances  which 
pervade  the  universe.  Volcemoes  and  warm  springs;  decomposing 
rocks  and  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter ;  the  respiration  of 
animals  and  the  combustion  of  the  various  articles  of  fuel,  keep  up 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  so  important  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  while  the  respiration  of  plants  and  various  other  natural  agents, 
maintain  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  upon  which  animal  life  depends. 
The  alkalies  are  found  in  all.felspathic  and  other  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  ;  from  which,  they  are  disengaged  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  water.  Had  they  been  deposited  in  the  earth,  or  in  any 
easily  soluble  form,  they  would  have  been  washed  away  in  a  short 
time.  But  deposited  as  they  are,  the  action  of  the  elements  is  just 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Danberry's  work  on  volcanoes,  re- 
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cently  published,  be  says,  <  potash,  soda,  certain  earthly  phosphates,  lime 
and  magnesia,  must  be  present  wherever  a  healthy  vegetation  proceeds. 
Now,  some  of  these  bodies  are  naturally  insoluble  in  water,  while 
others  are  dissolved  with  such  readiness,  that  any  conceivable  supply 
of  them,  in  their  isolated  condition,  would  be  speedily  carried  off  and 
find  its  way  into  the  ocean.  The  first,  therefi)re,  must  be  rendered 
more  soluble,  the  latter  less  so,  than  they  are  by  themselves.  Now, 
the  manner  in  which  nature  has  availed  herself  of  the  instrumentality 
of  volcanoes  to  effect  both  these  opposite  purposes,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  simple.  She  has,  in  the  first  place,  brought  to  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  lava  and  trachyte,  vast  masses  of  matter  containing  the  alka- 
lies,  lime  and  magnesia,  in  what  I  have  termed  a  dormant  condition ; 
that  is,  so  united  by  the  force  of  cohesion  and  of  chemical  affinity  as  not 
to  be  readily  disengaged  and  carried  off  by  the  water.  .  .  .  She  has 
also  provided,  in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  so  copiously  evolved  from 
volcanoes,  and  which  consequently  impregnates  the  springs,  in  these 
very  countries,  more  particularly  where  volcanic  products  are  found, 
an  agent  capable,  as  completely  as  muriatic  acid,  though  more  slowly, 
of  acting  upon  these  rocks,  of  separating  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  of  presenting  them  to  the  vessels  of  plants  in  a  condition 
in  which  they  can  be  assimilated.  Thus,  every  volcanic  as  well  as 
every  granitic  rock  contains  a  store-house  of  alkali  for  the  future  exi- 
gences of  the  vegetable  world ;  while  the  foi-mer  is  also  charged 
with  those  principles  which  are  often  wanting  in  granite,  but  which 
are  no  less  essential  to  many  plants.  I  mean  lime  and  magnesia. 
Had  the  alkalies  been  present  in  the  ground  in  beds  or  isolated 
masses,  they  would  have  been  speedily  washed  away,  and  the  vegeta- 
bles that  require  them  would  by  this  time  have  been  restricted  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean.'  But  large  quantities  of  the  alkalies 
and  phosphates  are  carried  into  the  ocean,  where  they  are  held  in  solu- 
tion. These  are  collected  by  the  algae,  sea-weeds,  which,  although 
humble  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  important  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  These  weeds  are  seen  clinging  to  the  rocks,  or  floating  along 
the  coasts,  as  idle  vagrants  of  the  deep ;  but  they  are  not  idle,  not  use- 
less. The  alkalies  and  phosphates  held  in  solution  by  the  salt  water 
are  collected  by  them  and  deposited  on  the  coast,  where  they  become 
useful,  and,  in  many  places,  as  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  indispensably 
necessary.  By  the  manure  supplied  by  the  decaying  algae  the  peaty 
and  waste  soils  are  made  productive,  and  potatoes  raised  in  large 
quantities,  where  without  it  nothing  could  be  produced.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  and  melancholy  sight,  to  see  the  thousands  of  poor  people 
hurrying  and  driving  along  the  coast  at  low  tide,  contending  for  these 
tangled  weeds,  upon  which  their  very  existence  depends. 

The  algae  are  most  beautifully  adapted  to  the  ofiice  they  perform. 
Other  vegetables  are  stationary,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  rooted  and  the  atmosphere  suiTounding  them ; 
but  these  weeds  have  no  roots.  They  have  simple  processes,  or  hooks 
only,  for  the  purpose  of  clinging  on  the  rocks.  Their  nourishment  is 
derived  not  from  the  soil,  for  they  have  no  connection  with  it,  but  from 
the  alkalies  and  phosphates  held  in  solution  in  the  salt  water.     The 
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plant  is  kept  up,  and  the  branches  and  leaves  expanded  by  means  of 
^r  bags,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  femily,  and  it  is  by  these  they  are 
floated  to  the  shore.  They  lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  the  plant,  and 
float  it  around  the  ocean,  thus  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  alkalies 
and  phosphates,  wliich  it  collects. 

Turning  again  to  volcanoes,  we  find  that  they  also  supply  nitrogen 
and  carbon ;  the  first  in  ammonia,  and  the  last  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
thus  that  these  mighty  agents  of  destruction,  which  seem  the  real  an- 
tagonists of  life,  are  in  fact  the  appointed  means  of  supplying  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  all  organized  bodies  are  fashioned.  Warm  and 
mineral  springs  also  contribute  to  the  proportion  of  elements,  so  im- 
portant in  life.  These  agents,  volcanoes  and  mineral  springs,  are  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  our  globe ;  and  as  they  supply  the  gases 
which  nature  is  most  constantly  demanding,  it  may  be  interred  that  the 
earth  contains  within  itself  a  sufi[iciency  for  all  future  periods.  As  these 
gases  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  proportion  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  in  some  measure 
unequally  distributed ;  but  this  difficulty  is  relieved  by  the  winds.  They 
carry  the  excess  of  oxygen  from  the  tropical  regions  to  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, to  give  breath  and  heat  to  animals,  and  the  surplus  carbonic  acid 
from  the  higher  latitudes  to  the  tropical  forests. 

Thus  throughout  the  whole  universe  there  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
relations  and  dependances.  We  live  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  every 
one,  for  every  thing  else.  There  is  no  independence  in  the  economy 
of  God  ;  all  are  ministers  of  His  manifold  designs,  and  fellow-laborers 
in  accomplishing  the  object  of  His  creation.  Between  the  office  per- 
formed by  the  algae  and  the  necessities  of  man  there  exists,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  important  and  highly  interesting  relation.  Not  less  so  is  that 
which  we  maintain  with  the  worm  beneath  our  feet.  The  one  gathers 
the  materials  scattered  through  the  vast  ocean  and  deposits  them  on 
the  shore,  where  they  fertilize  and  enrich  the  soil,  while  the  other  pu- 
rifies that  soil  by  extracting  all  injurious  substances.  For  man  all  things 
seem  to  have  been  created.  To  supply  his  wants  and  gratify  his  de- 
sires a  teeming  world  empties  its  rich  profusion  at  his  feet  To  soften 
and  ennoble  his  character,  the  music  of  a  thousand  spheres  exants  its 
melody.  There  is  not  a  natural  law  connected  with  the  force  of  at- 
traction, the  size,  axis,  and  revolution  of  the  earth ;  the  proportion  of 
land  and  water ;  mountain  and  valley ;  the  composition  of  the  earth,  or 
of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it ;  or  of  heat  and  cold,  that  does  not 
in  some  way,  more  or  less  important,  aflect  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  character  of  man.  This  intimate  relation  imposes  certain 
restraints  and  corresponding  penalties  for  their  violation.  In  our  sim- 
plest exertions  a  hundred  laws  are  involved,  like  so  many  wheels  in  a 
machine,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  their  action  is  essential  to 
success.  If  it  were  not  for  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  repulsion  we 
could  not  walk,  and  these  depend  on  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
earth  and  our  bodies.  The  depth  of  the  atmosphere,  as  we  have  seen, 
-deteiTnines  the  condition  of  our  fluids,  and  the  resistance  of  our  blood- 
vessels,  while  our  respiration  and  transpiration  are  regulated  by  its 
sleight,  moisture,  and  temperature. 
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There  is  one  general  law,  to  which  we  will  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  article.  We  mean  that  which  regulates  the  expansive  power  of 
-all  fluid,  and  most  of  the  solid  bodies  of  our  glooe,  when  heated. 
Heated  atmosphere  or  gases  Hse,  as  water  does,  in  the  form  of  steam. 
By  this  law  we  are  reheved  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown  oflf  in 
respiration,  which  would  prove  injurious  if  reinhaled.  It  is  heated,, 
and  therefore  lighter,  and  as  soon  as  respired  or  thrown  off  it  rises^ 
while  a  purer  atmosphere  is  inhaled.  Here  this  law  protects  us  from 
a  most  deadly  poison.  Our  rains  of  course  depend  on  this  law,  with 
all  the  blessings  which  follow  in  their  train.  But  there  are  limits  to 
this,  as  to  every  thing  else,  and  these,  in  this  case,  are  quite  as  import- 
ant as  the  law  itself.  Water  is  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  vapor  as- 
cends ;  hence  the  phenomena  of  clouds  and  rain  and  snow ;  but  it  is 
condensed  by  cold  to  a  certain  point  only.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  forty  degrees  is  the  mean  point,  and  that  water  expands  when 
above  or  below  that  degree.  The  necessity  of  this  change  is  most  stri- 
king, and  the  fact  itself  a  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creating  Power.  If  ice  were  heavier  than  water, 
It  would  sink  as  fast  as  formed  on  the  surface,  and  unless  as  rapidly 
thawed  by  the  under  layers,  would  soon  fill  up  our  lakes  and  nvera 
with  solid  bodies  of  ice,  to  the  destruction  of^  all  animate  matter  in 
them.  It  is  therefore  as  important  that  water  should  expand  when 
frozen  as  it  is  that  vapor  and  heated  atmosphere  should  rise.  Thus  we- 
see  the  importance  of  this  general  law,  and  the  no  less  important  limit 
to  its  action  in  the  case  of  water. 

We  have  thus,  as  far  as  our  space  permitted,  grouped  together  in 
one  general  view  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena,  showing  at 
the  same  time  the  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other,  and  how  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  itself  depends  on  the  continued  and  harmonious  action 
of  the  multiplied  physical  forces,  which  keep  every  ptirt  of  the  vast  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  In  this  view  many  of  the  most  mysteries  agents 
have  not  been  referred  to,  because  their  connection  could  not  be  ex- 
plained in  an  article  of  this  character.  We  have  not  noticed  that  mighty 
net-work  of  electricity  and  magnetism  which  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  of  our  planet ;  an  invisible  and  irresistible  agent  pervading  all 
nature.  '  It  circulates  through  all  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  acting  on  the  nerves,  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  organic  juices ; 
flashes  from  the  thunder  cloud ;  illumines  the  wide  canopy ;  draws  iron 
to  iron,  and  directs  the  silent  recurring  march  of  the  guiding  needle  ;* 
lights  the  north  with  the  changing  and  varied  colors  of  the  aurora  r 
keeps  the  different  particles  of  the  earth's  surface  in  an  unceasing  ac- 
tion by  the  exchange  of  properties ;  *  sustains  a  manifest  relation  to  all 
phenomena  of  the  distiibution  of  heat,  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  its  disturbances ;'  is  now  the  defence  of  a  South  American 
eel ;  and  now  the  fearful  presiding  spirit  of  the  approaching  storm. 
Its  agency  is  undoubtedly  as  important  as  it  is  mysterious. 

Truly,  all  the  elements  and  laws  in  nature,  sustain  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  all  have  appropriate  duties  to  perform ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  action  of  the  least  and  apparently  the  most 
useless  agent  in  the  vast  domain  of  God,  can  be  dispensed  with.    The 
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venomous  insect  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  noblest  and  best  of  our 
domestic  animals ;  the  terrible  forces  of  the  earth,  the  tornado  and  vol- 
cano; the  gently  murmuring  spring,  and  the  boisterous  ocean,  the 
forest  monarch  and  the  pale  forget-me-not  within  its  shade,  are  all  wit- 
nesses of  creative  Poweb,  and  ministers  of  eood.  Man,  to  whom  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  reason  and  free-will  have  been  given, 
is  the  only  unfaithful  servant.  Every  thing  else  performs  a  part,  and 
performs  it  well. 

Throughout  this  article,  we  have  repeatedly  referred  existing  pheno- 
mena to  an  invisible  but  all  powernil  cause,  without  and  above  the 
various  physical  agents  which  have  been  noticed.  The  division  and 
distribution  of  the  continental  and  oceanic  elements ;  the  analogous 
forms  and  arrangements  of  the  continents  and  their  reliefe ;  the  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  multiplied  forces  and  agents  of  nature ;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  laws  which  make  it  the  medium  of 
exchange  between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  our  planet ;  and  the  local 
and  highly  important  compensations  by  which  the  tendency  of  general 
laws  is  limited  or  controlled,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  proximate 
cause.  The  importance  of  these  arrangements  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  different  agents  to  each  other,  and  the  harmony  of  the  ever  acting 
and  reacting  forces,  which  constitute  the  life  of  our  planet,  point  us  to 
some  ulterior  cause  for  the  explanation  we  seek.  It  the  existing  con- 
tinental forms  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  by  which 
the  other  elements  are  controlled,  and  less  essential  in  the  economy  of 
life,  the  evidence  of  original  design  which  they  furnish,  would  fail  to 
convince  the  mind,  however  analogous  they  might  be  in  themselves. 
Certain  analogies  might  exist  between  continents,  thrown  up  to  their  po- 
sition by  the  same  indeterminate  force ;  but  that  these  analogies  should 
exist  just  where  they  are  required,  and  that  contrasts  should  appear 
whenever  they  are  essential,  could  not  be  expected  without  the  agency 
of  some  designing  intelligence.  If  a  single  note  of  discord  could  be 
heard,  or  an  irregular  movement  detected  m  the  vast  domain  of  nature, 
then  would  we  in  some  degree  be  excusable  for  seeking  the  primary 
cause  of  all  these  forces  and  forms  in  a  power  less  perfect  than  the 
Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent  Creator.  We  are  not,  however,  left  thus 
to  grope  our  way  through  discordant  and  conflicting  elements.  The 
•  sensitive  and  reverent  ear'  of  nature's  votary  is  cheered  with  the  per- 
petual and  harmonious  strain  of  her  countless  encouraging  voices,  which 
seem  even  now  to  recall  images  of  primal  innocence  and  beauty. 

The  unequally  woven  carpet  of  flowers  and  plants,  with  which  the 
earth  is  covered  as  with  a  garment,  minister  alike  to  the  wants  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  the  refined  and  intellectual, 
while  every  department  and  recess  of  nature  teems  with  animal  exist- 
ence equally  important  and  interesting.  Far  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  where  light  cannot  penetrate,  and  high  above  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  the  chosen  abode  of  the  giant  condor,  the  almost 
ceaseless  hum  of  busy  life  may  be  heard,  and  its  various  changes  dis- 
tinctly traced.  From  the  little  animalculae  with  its  existence  of  a  mo- 
ment, up  through  the  multiplied  grades  and  forms  of  life  to  the  intel- 
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lectual  sovereign,  whose  spiritual  part  at  least  is  inseparably  interwoven 
<with  things  eternal. 

Each  step  we  take  in  this  mighty  temple  of  varied  organisms,  at  the 
head  of  which,  and  as  the  crowning  piece,  man,  the  noblest  of  created 
beings,  has  been  placed,  suggests  new  inquiries,  which  imanswered  turn 
back  upon  the  startled  imagination,  arousing  the  dormant  faculties  of 
the  soul  to  contemplations  of  a  higher  order.  '  The  strain  of  music 
from  the  lyre  of  science  flows  on,  rich  and  sweet,  full  and  harmonious, 
but  never  reaches  a  close ;  no  cadence  is  heard  with  which  the  intel- 
lectual ear  can  feel  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  some  closing  strain 
seems  to  lurk  among  our  own  thoughts,  waiting  to  be  articulated  in  the 
notes  which  flow  from  the  knowledge  of  external  nature.  The  idea  of 
something  ultimate  in  our  philosophical  researches,  something  in  which 
the  mind  can  acquiesce,  and  which  will  leave  us  no  further  questions 
to  ask  of  whence,  and  trAy,  and  by  what  power,  seems  as  if  it  belonged 
to  us ;  as  if  we  could  not  have  it  withheld  from  us  by  any  imperfection 
or  incompleteness  in  the  actual  performance  of  science.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  conviction  ?  What  is  the  reality  thus  anticipated  1 
Whither  does  the  development  of  this  idea  conduct  us  V 

Beyond  the  horizon  that  binds  our  vision,  and  there  only,  will  these 
questions,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
Thither  with  anxious  eyes  and  trembling  steps,  with  deeper  interest 
and  increasing  humility  and  reverence,  we  advance.  Confidently  ex- 
pecting an  explanation  of  these  mysteries,  and  a  more  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  glories,  which  are  seen  now  through  an  obscured  and  im- 
imperfect  vision  only,  when  the  material  veil  is  removed  from  the 
grand,  still  mirror  of  eternity. 


CLOUDS. 


*Iv  »U  oloadi  thai  Barroundtha  loul  thara  are  aiigal  faoe8,and  wa  ihoald  aaa  tham.  If  wa  wera 
«alin  and  holy.'  Has.   Caxx.i>- 

There  ^b  naught  more  londly  than  the  parched-np  earth 

Bespeaks  the  need  of  interposing  Power  ; 

'T  is  Hb  alone  can  send  the  blessed  shower, 
And  plenty  spread  where  threatened  late  the  dearth. 
Of  clouds,  then,  mortal !  learn  the  priceless  worth, 

And  murmur  not,  however  thick  they  lower, 

How  dark  soe'er  they  make  the  present  hour. 

The  cloud  so  small  the  fingers  e^en  could  girth, 
Grew  larger  as  the  prophet  prayed,  and  brought 

God  's  richest  smile,  for  years,  to  Israel  given : 

Then  pray  for  clouds  that  guard  the  8oul  from  drought, 

Large  clouds,  whose  grief-flood  shows  a  spirit  riven  ; 
The  thickest  clouds  with  greatest  good  are  fraught  — 

They  're  but  the  laces  of  the  host  of  heaven.  j.  clbmsmt. 

S^falo,  IT,  r,  S^Uy  1850. 
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THE        DEMON-BRIDE. 


Thx  following  enrloQi  poem  was  found  among  the  negtected  manuscripta  of  a  jonag  phjalolan. 
•who  ha*  long  abandoned  the  poetic  art  for  more  practical,  and  eertaisly  mora  profitable,  pareoita. 
It  appean  to  ua  to  embody  much  of  the  felicity  of  diction  and  wild  beauty  of  OoaTHB'a  '  Bride  of 
<JoTinth  :*  at  leaat  it  la  the  neareat  English  approximation  to  that  poem  wbloh  we  know  of. 


In  the  ages  which  we  call  benighted, 

And  the  German's  old  and  wondrous  land. 
In  an  upmost  story  dimly  lighted, 
By  a  long  and  narrow  wooden  stand. 
Darkly  stained  with  blood, 
The  Dissector  stood, 
Held  a  purpled  knife  witliin  his  hand. 


tz. 


^T  was  late,  and  all  his  comrades  had  departed, 

Left  him  at  his  table  there  alone  ; 
On  the  dreamy  student,  heavy-hearted, 
Midnight  stars  in  silent  wonder  shone ; 
From  his  eyes  there  came 
Flashes,  as  of  flame. 
Born  of  sorrows  to  the  world  unknown. 


XII 


To  the  church-yard  in  the  moonlit  meadow 

Earthly  hopes  and  earthly  joys  were  borne ; 
Stolen  to  the  land  of  dream  and  shadow 

From  his  bleeding  heart,  her  heart  was  torn  ; 
She  his  love  allowed. 
But  her  kinsmen  proud 
Had  repulsed  his  gentle  suit  with  scorn. 


xr. 


Droop'd  the  lady  with  her  crushed  devotion, 

Nourished  and  concealed  the  fatal  flame. 
When  her  heart  surceased  its  sacred  motion, 
Sister  to  the  angels  she  became ; 
He,  oppreraed  with  grief. 
Sought  a  poor  relief 
In  his  studies  of  the  human  frame. 


^ietly  the  youth  a  corpse  uncovered. 

By  the  sunken  drapery  revealed ; 
Awful  thoughts  around  him  never  hovered 
Near  the  dead ;  his  heart  had  long  been  steeled : 
Starting  with  a  thrill, 
Stood  he  then  as  still 
Ab  a  brook  by  winter  winds  congealed. 
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▼1. 


Lay  before  him  there  a  beaateooa  maiden, 

(High  bom  damsel,)  stolen  from  the  tomb, 
Dead ;  bnt  Death  had  not  her  features  laden 
With  his  characters  of  fearfnl  gloom : 
On  her  roseate  face 
lingered  every  trace 
Of  her  girldhood^B  gentleness  and  bloom. 


▼IX. 


To  her  breast  the  hair  huig  down  in 

Curling  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine ; 
Sipe  her  lip  was  for  the  sweet  caresses, 
Swollen  with  love,  and  red  as  if  with  wine : 
Of  the  purest  gold 
And  the  lightest  mould, 
Finger-rings  threw  out  their  fairy  shine. 


▼III. 


Was  the  body  and  the  chamber  haunted  ? 
For  the  youth  did  not  remove  his  gaze : 
Like  a  marble  shaft  he  stood  enchanted. 
And  his  eyes  had  frenzy  in  their  blaze : 
The  Dissector's  room 
Lost  to  him  its  ffloom  — 
Was  surrounded  wim  a  golden  haze. 


IX. 


Hung  with  damask  curtains  seemed  the  windows } 

O'er  the  mantel  ticked  the  household  chime ; 
One  small  flame  flared  up  from  out  the  cinders ; 
Like  a  bed  whereto  a  bride  might  climb 
Seemed  his  table,  high 
And  broad  unto  his  eye. 
Decked  with  pillows  of  the  olden  time. 


Lovingly  upon  the  snowy  linen 

Lay  the  form  of  Beauty  he  beheld : 
Mouth  and  eyes  were  sparkling,  soil,  and  winning  \ 
In  her  breast  the  maiden  fervor  swelled : 
Manliest  virtues  melt ; 
He  enamored  felt ; 
To  her  heart  his  throbbing  heart  impelled. 


XX. 

*  Art  thou,  lost  one,  come  from  blissful  Bden 

To  assuage  my  bosom's  burning  pun  7 
Nevermore,  O  rare  and  radiant  maiden ! 
Shall  the  fates  dispart  our  souls  again ! 
Heaven  will  not  divide 
Bridegroom  from  his  bride : 
Angels  are  singing  now  our  marriage  strain.' 
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xzx. 


On  her  neck  he  fell  oppreased  and  panting ; 

Blent  his  lip  in  madness  with  her  own : 
Round  his  form  she  locked  her  arms  enchanting ; 
Cold  her  arms  as  chiseled  out  of  stone : 
Drooped  his  trembling  head, 
Sight  and  hearing  fled, 
And  his  soul  dissolved  in  joys  unknown. 


xxzx. 


When  the  sun  threw  from  his  burning  quiver 

Ray-like  arrows,  beaming  &r  and  wide, 
Stark  and  cold  lay  out  the  pallid  lover, 
Silent  at  the  demon-maiden's  side : 
Death  was  on  his  brow. 
Heaven  had  heard  his  vow, 
And  he  was  not  parted  from  his  bride. 


THE    INDIAN    LOVER'S    FLUTE. 


iv  AV  xpiaTX.a  to  thc  xsitor. 


Mt  dear  Mr.  Knickerbocker  :  It  was  Horace  Walpole,  I  think, 
who  remarked,  that  the  love  of  music  is  the  only  earthly  passion  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  be  indulged  in  heaven.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  she,  the  eldest  of  the  Arts,  having  been  the  beloved  of  angels  from 
the  beginning,  seems  in  all  cases  to  have  taken  precedence  of  the  sis- 
terhood, as  the  aid  and  coadjutor  of  man  in  his  progress  from  barbarism 
to  civilization.  It  is  said,  no  race  has  yet  been  found  so  brutish  and  de> 
based  as  to  be  entirely  without  religion  ;  some  shadow  or  type  of  re- 
ligious feeling ;  some  worship  or  reverence  for  the  supernatural,  be  it 
God  or  devil ;  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  any  tribe 
so  dull  and  stupid  as  to  be  without  some  means  of  showing  that  the 
natural  man  has  an  ear  *  attuned  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.' 
Indeed  the  two  seem  to  have  a  natural  and  almost  individual  connec- 
tion. Depending  neither  upon  form,  color  nor  any  tangible  quality ;  de- 
pending little  upon  the  education  of  the  senses  as  a  means  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. Music  is  ever  the  gentle  and  winning  handmaiden  of  religion. 
Both  speak  to  us  as  it  were  from  within,  and  while  the  most  unlettered 
christian,  ignorant  alike  of  the  power  it  exercises  and  the  artistic 
means  by  which  it  is  produced,  chants  forth  his  simple  melody  with 
a  fervor  and  pathos  alike  purifying  and  exalting  on  the  one  hand,  we 
behold  on  the  other  a  Beethoven,  well  nigh  dead  to  outward  sense,  deaf 
and  almost  blind,  still  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  the  composition  of  sub- 
lime harmonies,  which  at  once  transport  us  by  the  depth  and  purity  of 
their  devotion.  But  it  is  not  over  the  religious  sensibilities  alone  that 
music  exercises  an  important  influence.    From  the  days  of  Tubal 
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Cain  to  tbe  present,  from  her  felicity  in  expressing  all  the  delicate  and 
tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  of  giving  voice  and  utterance  to  the  aa- 
pirations  of  hope,  the  sighings  of  absence,  the  triumphs  of  success  or 
the  dull  moodiness  of  despair,  she  has  been  also  the  constant  compan- 
ion and  the  handmaiden  of  Love,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  have 
ventured  to  submit  to  you  the  following  leaves. 

My  brother  Mac,  a  harum-scarum  wild  boy  of  nineteen,  who  was 
for  some  years  resident  with  the  Wiunebagoes,  among  other  Indian 
curiosities,  for  the  transmission  of  which  he  had  a  standing  order,  has 
sent  me  a  very  rude  and  primitive-looking  musical  instrument,  which 
he  chooses  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  flute,  but  which  bears  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  that  dignified  and  refined  pet  of  the  orchestra  as 
it  does  to  a  trombone.  He  informs  me  that  it  bore  an  important  part 
in  a  little  love  tragedy  which  occured  not  many  years  smce  in  that 
tribe ;  that  it  belonged  to  a  young  brave ;  but  I  shall  let  Mac  tell  you 
the  story  himself.     Thus  he  writes  : 

Young  Miastonemoh,  (the  Killer  of  Eagles,)  was  a  brave  of  no  or- 
dinary pretension  or  ability.  Uniting  great  beauty  and  manliness  of 
person  with  remarkable  agility  and  strength,  he  at  once  excited  the  ad- 
miration,  the  envy  and  the  emulation  of  his  fellows.  To  his  skill  and 
address  was  committed  the  training  of  the  fiercest  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  prairies.  No  eye  was  so  calm  as  his,  no  arm  so  nervous  and  no 
blade  so  keen  in  the  deadly  combat  with  the  dreaded  grisly-bear  ;  while 
to  his  success  in  that  most  diflUcult  of  feats,  the  killing  of  the  bald  eagle, 
the  name  he  bore  was  sufificient  testimony.  Modest  and  gentle  in  his 
ways,  accomplished  in  all  that  captivates  an  Indian  maiden's  heart; 
(and  the  heart  of  the  Indian  girl  is  quickly  won  by  kindness  of  manner, 
by  that  subdued  gentleness,  which  seems  to  yield  while  it  commands ;) 
and  rich  moreover  in  beaver  skins  and  buffalo  man*ow,  you  may  be 
sure  dark  eyes  flashed  warmly  upon  the  young  brave  as  he  passed, 
and  many  a  dusky  bosom  throbbed  responsive  to  his  step.  The  In- 
dian, if  any  way  noticeable,  either  for  bravery  and  address,  or  for  an 
accumulation  of  more  tangible  wealth,  generally  marries  early,  and 
Miastonemoh  had  no  very  decided  objections  to  a  wife.  But  in  look- 
ing around  his  tribe  for  one  <  whose  smiles  should  warm  his  virigwam 
like  the  sunlight,'  he  could  see  neither  beauty  nor  worth  in  any  save  the 
fair  Liastonoluh,  (Hair  of  the  Sunbeams,)  the  daughter  of  a  pale-face, 
stolen  many  years  before,  when  a  child,  by  a  party  of  the  tribe,  while 
on  a  raid  against  the  whites,  south  of  the  Sheboyean.  She  had  now 
seen  seventeen  summers,  was  tall  for  her  years,  and  had  all  that  native 
grace  of  look  and  bearing  which  result  from  perfect  freedom  of  will 
and  dress.  Her  complexion,  which  in  childhood  had  been  pure  as  the 
lily,  was  now,  from  long  exposure  to  the  smoke  of  the  cabin  and  the 
sun  of  the  prairies,  changed  to  a  clear  and  rosy  olive,  while  her  hair, 
originally  of  the  purest  auburn,  had  been  tinged,  until  it  resembled, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  the  last  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  a 
variation  from  the  regular  glossy  black  of  the  Indians  so  remarkable 
as  to  warrant  the  tribe  in  their  aboriginal  notions  of  nomenclature,  in 
giving  her  a  name  expressive  of  the  fact.  Thus  far,  either  from  her 
child-like  fairness  and  delicacy,  or  from  some  capricious  freak  on  the 
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part  of  her  captors,  she  had  been  exempted  from  the  severe  and  de- 
grading labor  to  which  Indian  women  are  most  generally  subjected. 
Indeed,  although  she  knew  no  other  parents  than  tide  old  chief  and  his 
venerable  squaw,  with  whom  she  was  domiciled,  she  was  yet  an  Indian 
but  by  association,  and  her  white  blood  would  doubtless  have  rebelled  with 
a  natural  pride  at  the  performance  of  any  menial  office.  Wild,  free  and 
joyous,  perfectly  at  home,  whether  scouring  across  the  prairies  on  her 
white  mustang  or  in  paddling  her  bark  canoe  among  the  swifl  currents 
and  dark  eddies  of  the  Mississippi,  Liastonoluh  was  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  pet  of  the  nation.  She  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
young  brave  was  her  ardent  admirer.  How,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
tell,  only  that  it  was  by  the  same  sort  of  animal  magnetism  or  spiritual 
telegraphing  that  such  psychological  facts  are  usually  brought  to  light. 
Indeed,  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been  mutual  and  simultaneous, 
and  Miastonemoh,  having  made  up  his  mind,  (a  g^ave  matter  that,  mas- 
ter Fritz,)  set  himself  seriously  about  winning  the  maiden's  heart 
afler  the  manner  most  approved  among  the  beaux  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes. 

Afler  repeated  effi^rts,  with  much  labor  and  some  rude  skill,  he 
fashioned  this  flute,  (for  you  must  know  a  lover  there  attacks  his  mis- 
tress' heart  much  as  Joshua  did  Jericho,)  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
evening  of  the  first  new  moon,  alike  the  most  favorable  time  for  com 
planting  and  love  making,  he  sallied  forth.     Stopping  occasionally  to 
blow  a  few  notes  at  the  doors  of  the  young  squaws,  his  neighbors,  more 
to  let  them  know  they  had  nothing  farther  tg  expect  than  to  exhibit 
any  great  proficiency  on  his  instrument,  he  settled  himself  at  last  be- 
fore the  wigwam  of  Liastonoluh,  and  there  he  tootle,  tootle,  tootled 
away,  now  a  joyous  note  and  then  a  plaintive  one,  according  as  his 
hopes  of  a  favorable  reception  rose  or  fell,  for  full  an  hour.     Still  there 
was  no  answer.     Miastonemoh  was  a  persevering  man,  as  well  as  a 
brave  one.     In  so  good  a  cause  he  was  as  little  to  be  discouraged  by 
delay  as  he  was  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties ;  so  he  kept  on,  tootle, 
tootle-too,  the  only  response  to  his  tones  being  the  occasional  whuiT  of 
the  night-hawk,  or  a  sharp,  unmusical  bark  from  the  sentinel  of  an  ad- 
jacent colony  of  prairie-dogs.     The  night  advanced.     The  stars  had 
lighted  the  young  moon  like  a  bride  to  her  rest,  still  no  answer,  and 
still  his  patience  grew,  until  at  last, '  in  tremulous  voice  and  low,'  there 
broke  upon  the  calm  night,  like  the  first  murmuring  wave  upon  an  un- 
troubled pool,  one  of  the  hundred  little  love  songs  with  which  the  In- 
dian maidens  solace  their  idle  hours.    Joy  to  the  lover  then !     His 
hopes  were  crowned :  the  maiden  recognized  and  accepted  his  suit. 
His  code  of  gallantry  forbade  his  pressing  it  farther  on  that  occasion ; 
so  putting  all  his  skill  into  one  loud  joyous  blast,  he  tootled  out  his 
adieu,  and  with  his  red  heart  beating  the  rapid  buffalo-dance  against 
his  swarthy  chest,  he  marched  proudly  back  to  his  wigwam. 

Now  you  must  know  this  scene  was  to  be  performed  weekly  at  the 
quarterings  of  the  moon,  until  she  should  again  renew  her  horns,  be- 
fore he  could  consider  the  maiden  fairly  and  finally  his  own.  Until 
such  lapse  of  time  she  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  jilt  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose ot  him ;  but  the  month  once  elapsed,  and  all  things  having  gone 
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smoothly,  she  had  no  further  choice.    A  very  proper  and  sensible  ar- 
rangement, which,  were  it  only  introduced  into  civilized  life,  would 
save  many  a  young  gallant  a  short  eternity  of  heart-ache.     During  the 
intervals  between  these  weekly  serenades  the  young  brave  must  leave 
the  flute,  together  with  his  medicine-bag,  conspicuously  suspended  from 
the  tree  nearest  the  wigwam  of  his  intended.     If  it  remained  unmo- 
lested, all  was  well.     Liastonoluh  was  at  liberty  to  take  it  away  if  she 
pleased,  but  by  such  an  act  she  signified  the  absolute  rejection  of  him 
and  his  suit.     No  other  member  of  the  tribe  would  dare  molest  it. 
The  medicine- bag  made  it  perfectly  *  taboo.'     An  Indian  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  defying  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  war-path  as  to  have 
meddled  with  any  thing  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  mysterious 
medicine-bag.     Beside  in  this  case  the  bravery  and  prowess  of  the 
lover  were  a  perpetual  caution  against  any  interference  with  his  ar- 
rangements.    Meanwhile  all  seemed  prosperous.     Here  music,  rude 
and  semi-barbarous  though  it  was,  was  still '  the  food  of  love.'     Mias- 
tonemoh  *  played  on'  with  diligence  and  success.     The  course  of  their 
love  seemed  flowing  as  smoothly  as  the  silent  waters  by  which  they 
daily  wandered.     Together  in  their  light  canoe  they  floated  away  over 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  Mississippi ;  together  sought  the  cooling  shade 
where  the  wild  frost-grapes'  tendrils,  twining  with  the  pendant  branches 
of  the  elm,  had  formed  an  arbor  o'er  the  water's  brink  ;  or  mounted 
on  his  wildest  horse,  had  galloped  away  across  the  wide  plain,  to  meet 
the  cool  breeze  which  fanned  the  leaves  of  the  distant  prairie  islands. 
The  moon  waxed  old  apace,  and  all  was  well.     Thrice  had  Liastono- 
luh answered  his  ditty,  When,  wo  to  his  hopes !  on  the  night  before  his 
last  and  final  declaration  was  to  have  been  made,  flute,  medicine-bag 
and  all  disappeared !     Astonishment,  grief,  wounded  pride,  alternately 
reigned  and  raged  within  him.     He  would  not  believe  the  maiden  could 
so  coolly  wrong  him ;  and  yet  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  tribe,  even 
had  an  enemy  dared  to  do  it.     It  was  barely  possible  jealousy  might 
have  prompted  it.    He  instantly  sought  the  play-ground  of  his  fellows, 
but  no  eyes  were  cast  down,  no  face  was  averted.     He  saw  there  no 
indication  that  any  one  had  so  insulted  the  Great  Spirit,  or  so  deeply 
injured  himself;  beside,  the  cord  which  bound  them  had  been  care- 
fiilly  untied,  not  severed  as  if  in  haste.     It  must  have  been  Liastono- 
luh herself.     It  could  scarcely  have  been  another.     Sadly  enough  did 
he  go  through  the' warlike  exercises  of  the  day.     Liastonoluh  met  him 
with  a  smile,  but  he  construed  it  into  an  expression  of  triumph.     Pride 
prevented  his  seeking  an  explanation,  even  had  the  code-matrimonial 
of  the  tribe  permitted.     This  was  the  test-act  of  the  whole  affair.     Not 
that  in  it  was  any  of  the  true  mystery  of  love  making ;  it  was  only  in 
the  notions  of  the  venerable  matrons  and  midwives  of  the  tribe  a  cere- 
monial fit  and  proper  to  be  observed,  which  could  in  no  way  be  evaded 
or  put  aside.    It  was  indeed  the  sign  manual,  which  secured  to  the  mar- 
riageable daughters  of  the  nation  the  indefeisible  right  of  doing  as  they 
pleased,  without  a  reason ;  of  jilting  a  lover  without  a  moment's  noticOt 
and '  without  a  why  or  wherefore.'     She  was  not  to  be  questioned. 
The  flute  and  medicine-bag,  the  insignia  of  his  adoration,  were  gone. 
Doubtless  she  had  taken  them  as  a  trophy.    All  was  at  an  end. 
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The  ereniiig  came,  and  Liastonolufa  sat  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
her  lover.  She  had  not  taken  the  flute  away;  and,  moreover,  she 
heartily  loved  the  young  brave.  The  night  wore  on,  and  wore  out 
She  heard  naught  save  the  shriek  of  the  owl,  as  with  ominous  cries  he 
stood  sentry  near  her  lodge.  Why  came  he  not  ?  Was  he  on  the 
war-path  ?  They  were  at  peace  with  all  their  enemies.  Was  he  ill  ? 
Was  he  dead  ?  The  early  sunrise  saw  her  abroad  to  learn.  In  the 
path  which  led  by  the  water's  side  to  the  council-chamber  she  met  him. 
She  would  have  rushed  to  his  arms,  but  he  turned  aside,  that  she  might 
pass,  while  the  red  anger  mounted  to  his  cheeks.  Then  first  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  his  neglect  was  intentional.  The  blood  rushed  in  a  flood 
back  upon  her  heart  for  an  instant,  and  then,  as  she  passed  slowly  by, 
with  haughty  steps  and  averted  eyes,  went  boiling  through  her  veins 
at  the  indignity  she  had  received.  Now  all  was  indeed  at  an  end :  she 
would  tear  him  from  her  heart,  as  false  and  unworthy  her  regard.  Not 
«o  with  Miastonemoh.  His  pride  was  touched,  but  so  was  his  heart ; 
and  the  lingering  weeks,  as  they  wore  away,  still  found  him  idle,  list- 
less, and  reserved.  He  deserted  the  play-ground,  the  chase,  and  the 
council-chamber,  to  loiter  away  his  time  in  watching  the  ceaseless  break- 
ing of  the  waves  upon  the  long  beach,  or  in  slowly  wandering  along 
the  skirts  of  the  prairie.  In  vain  his  young  friends  rallied  him.  His 
elasticity  was  gone,  his  eyes  were  sunken,  his  arm  seemed  nerveless, 
and  his  laugh  forgotten. 

Things  were  thus  decidedly  bad,  when  one  morning  as  he  stood 
moodily  observing  the  young  braves  practising  their  games  in  the  play- 
ground, one  of  their  scouts  rushed  mto  camp  with  the  cry  that  their 
old  enemies  the  Sacs  were  upon  them.  Instantly  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion,  rushing  in  hot  haste  to  horse,  and  clamoring  for  arms.  Mias- 
tonemoh turned  silently  away,  took  his  quiver  of  arrows  and  his  shield 
of  buffalo  hide,  mounted  a  wild  horse  he  had  caught  and  half  broken 
long  before,  and  rode  straight  to  the  wigwam  of  Liastonoluh.  He 
found  her  standing  like  a  frightened  fawn  at  the  door.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  for  a  brief  space  and  said : 

'  Does  Liastonoluh  fear  to  die  ?  Let  the  words  of  Miastonemoh 
lay  like  a  stone  at  the  heart  of  the  deceitful.  He  will  pass  from  the 
war-path  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  beyond.  Had  she  chosen  to 
walk  by  his  side  they  would  together  have  wandered  over  the  bright 
prairies  of  the  spirit  land.  She  gave  sweet  words  to  a  brave  of  the 
Winnebagoes^  but  poured  bitterness  into  his  heart.  And  now  when 
the  war-cry  of  the  Sac  cometh  the  proud  maiden  trembles,  for  she 
must  journey  alone  through  the  shadowy  land  that  leads  to  the  last 
home  of  the  pale-faces !'  He  gave  no  time  for  reply,  but  suddenly 
lashing  his  horse  to  speed,  dashed  to  the  plain.  The  battle  was  neither 
long  nor  bloody.  The  enemy  were  driven  off  with  loss.  On  retiring 
from  the  field  the  Winnebagoes  found  that  but  a  single  warrior  was 
missing,  but  that  one,  alas !  was  the  gallant  and  beloved  Miastonemoh ! 
He  had  been  seen  in  a  band-to-hand  conflict  virith  the  most  renovnied 
chief  of  the  enemy,  had  repelled  and  driven  him,  and  when  last  seen 
was  in  hot  pursuit.  Who  could  doubt  but  that,  having  pursued  bis 
adversary  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  his  life  had  been  sacrificed 
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to  his  rashness.  Such  was  indeed  the  fact.  Hemmed  in  by  numberB 
who  closed  upon  his  rear,  the  youne  brave  had  no  altematiye  but  ta 
sell  his  life  as  deady  as  possible,  and  when  at'  last  his  horse  fell  ham- 
strung, himself,  pierced  by  an  hundred  arrows,  yielded  his  strong  breatb 
only  to  the  fierce  spear-thrust  of  the  most  stalwart  of  his  fees. 

His  dark  scalp-lock  still  ornaments  the  war-club  of  the  first  warrior 
of  the  Sacs  1 

The  maiden's  pride  failed  with  the  death  of  her  lover.  The  rose 
left  her  cheek  and  her  eyes  lost  their  brightness.  Some  years  have 
passed,  and  still  in  the  summer  evenings,  pale  and  wan,  she  sits  at  her 
cabin  door,  and  with  plaintive  voice  chaunts  the  death-song  of  the  lost 
Miastonemoh. 

Here  ends  Mac's  tale.  How  the  flute  came  into  his  possession  is  more 
than  I  should  be  able  to  qualify.  I  only  know  that  I  have  it  He 's  an 
honest  boy  and  a  clever,  in  the  main,  and  yet  I  am  constrained  to  allow 
that  had  he  chosen  to  carry  it  off,  neither  the  medicine-bag  nor  the 
prowess  of  the  young  brave  would  have  proved  any  bar  to  the  accono* 
plishment  of  his  design.  A  natural  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  superstition 
would  have  rendered  him  as  careless  of  the  one  as  a  Colt's  revolver, 
his  constant  companion,  would  have  made  him  indifferent  to  the  other. 
As  for  facts,  I  give  you  the  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me.     Yours  truly, 

Maubicb  Fkits. 


▲       STORM. 

Whkrb  from  colnmnar  difie  the  clamoring  sea-gnlli 

Dive  to  the  ocean's  ever  tumbling  foam  ^ 
Where  above  golden  vapors  golden  eagles 

Wheel  in  swift  orbits  under  Jove's  blae  dome  \ 
Where  royal  lioii-hounds  and  yelping  beagles 

Range  through  the  ancient  forests  of  Blome, 
There  amid  Plutonic  mountains  duly 
Fortress-girdled,  lies  the  land  of  Thulb. 

A  grisly  juggler  and  his  block  banditti 

field  in  old  time  this  pleasant  territory : 
But  knights  now  buried  sacked  his  silver  city, 

Flin^png  from  the  rocks  this  wizard  hoary  : 

He  became  a  whale  (a  spermaceti) 
And  has  been  seen  by  Northmen  in  their  barks, 
Baited  through  all  the  Arctic  seas  by  sharks. 

Now  it  was  night.    A  fierce  and  roaring  storm 
Marched  up  the  glimmering  sky  his  black  brigades, 

Clouds  and  pale  fire  begirt  his  awful  form ; 
Vaporous  cavaliers  and  giant  shades 

Crowded  th'  horizon,  while  the  ponderous  ordnance 

Rumbled  through  darkness  with  a  deep  discordance. 

Now  the  wild  lightning  was  let  slip,  and  tore 
The  hollow  clouds.    The  thunder  like  a  dragon. 

Sprang  to  the  ground,  and  with  an  awful  roar, 
Burst  through  the  cracking  caves  of  old  Mount  ZagoD  : 
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Then,  boRowing  down  throngh  its  foundations  fonr, 
Roved  growling  through  those  halls  of  gold  and  granite, 
Where  dwell  the  goblin-kings  of  this  braye  planet 

The  winds  then  blew,  and  the  swift  rains  descending, 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  foam  the  mountain  lochs  ; 

Through  the  thick  darkness  shot  bright  rockets,  rending 
From  Zagon's  pinnacles  the  topmost  blocks. 

The  woods  resounded ;  with  the  tumult  blending, 
Arose  old  Occan^s  uproar  by  the  rocks. 

On  a  scarped  mist  stood  rangra  a  line  of  gunners 

From  Hell's  grim  garrison,  and  fired  loud  thunders. 

Each  flash  revealed  that  diabolic  corps 
Pounding  their  cartridges  with  iron  rammers. 

Wrought  in  huge  furnaces  from  Tophet's  ore. 
Louder  and  wilder  rose  th'  infernal  clamors : 

Swift  through  the  tempest  frightful  thunders  tore, 
And  towers  fell  as  struck  by  brazen  hammers. 

Beneath  this  battery  strange  tall  war-ships  quivered, 

Their  bulwarks  being  stove  and  topmasti  shivered. 

In  truth  it  was  a  most  rebellious  night : 
The  awakened  monsters  in  their  dens  lay  growling, 

To  their  feet  starting  as  each  sharp  light 
Kindled  the  caves.    The  swamp-dogs  cowered  howling. 

And  even  spectres  kept  their  graves  from  fright: 
Demons  alone  around  the  land  went  prowUng, 

Sent  on  secret,  black,  and  midnight  mioiionB, 

By  the  Oriental  College  of  Magicians. 

That  night  a  curs4d  and  malignant  Moor, 
Of  morals  loose  and  principles  oblique. 
Abetted  by  a  hairy  Tartar  Sheikh, 

And  by  a  certain  chemist  of  Darfour, 
Who  often  caused  the  sheeted  dead  to  squeak, 
Desiring  slumbering  Christendom  to  harass, 
To  ThiS^  came  and  stole  the  royal  heiress. 

The  morning  came  :  the  Storm's  decamping  forces 
Stood  out  to  sea :  we  saw  their  sun-streaked  backs 

Dip  in  the  west ;  along  the  river-courses 

White  fogs  and  vapors  rolled  in  mighty  stacks : 

The  KnightB  of  Thul^  fiercely  spurr^  their  horses 
Through  the  wet  gorges  on  the  Tartar's  tracks ; 

But  the  old  gray  monarch  beat  his  forehead. 

And  heedless  of  his  counsellors,  thus  he  sorrowed : 

*  O I  for  a  crack  of  old  Olympic  thunder ! 

O !  for  the  batteries  of  Satumian  Zsus ! 
O !  for  a  word  to  break  the  earth  asunder, 

Ev'n  to  that  gulf  where  through  the  Stygian  sluiee, 
Phlegethon  rolls  the  world's  deep  arches  under : 
0 1  for  that  champion  who  with  mind  unshaken. 
Harpooned,  on  Norway's  coast,  the  soaly  Kraken !' 

TOL.  XZZVl.  27 
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THE     POETRY     OF     CREATION. 


Br  A   aroDSNT  or  vatuhs. 


As  the  stars  pale  before  the  sun,  so  does  the  poetry  of  man  lose  its 
brilliancy,  when  compared  with  the  wonderful  poem  of  the  Creator. 
God  is  the  Supreme  Poet,  and  he  deals  not  with  words  —  mere  shadows 
of  things  that  are  —  but  with  the  actual  embodiments  of  poetry  them- 
selves :  for  there  is  in  every  object  which  He  has  made  something  be- 
side an  outward,  mechanical  form :  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning,  a  hying 
lesson,  to  be  drawn  from  every  thing. 

This  world  is  not  merely  the  rugged  spot  on  which  we  are  to  struggle 
for  a  foot^hold  on  life  —  to  toil  for  daily  bread ;  but  a  bright  member 
of  the  starry  brotherhood,  that  range  the  fields  of  space,  raising  from 
every  comer  of  the  universe  the  harmonious  anthem  of  praise ;  a  re- 
gion of  still  waters,  and  cooling  shades,  and  bright  birds,  and  blessed 
Slings,  for  the  comfort  of  God's  weary  children.  This  world  is  a  poem, 
written  in  letters  of  light  on  the  walls  of  the  azure  firmament 

Man  is  not  merely  a  creature  displaying  the  endowment  of  two  legs, 
and  the  only  being  qualified  to  study  grammar ;  not  an  animal  browsing 
in  the  fair  fields  of  creation,  and  endeavoring  with  all  possible  grace 
to  gild  and  swallow  the  pill  of  existence ;  but  the  master-piece  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  in  whom  are  wedded  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  material  and  the  spiritual ;  before  whom  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  crouch,  and  on  whom  the  winds  and  lightnings  and  the  fire  all 
wait  to  do  his  bidding ;  the  great  gardener  in  this  garden  of  the  Lord  ; 
the  keeper  of  His  g^reat  seal,  for  he  alone  is  stamped  with  the  image  of 
God.  Man  is  a  glorious  poem ;  each  life  a  canto,  each  day  a  line.  The 
melody  plays  feebly  at  first  upon  the  trembling  chords  of  his  little  heart, 
but  with  time  gains  power  and  beauty  as  it  sweeps  onward,  until  at  last 
the  final  notes  die  away  fiir,  far  above  the  world,  amid  the  melodies  of 
heaven. 

Nature  is  not  merely  a  senseless,  arable  clod,  through  which  runs 
the  golden  vein,  and  o'er  which  waves  the  golden  harvest ;  not  a  mon- 
ster, to  be  bowed  down  by  the  iron  fetters  of  rail-roads  and  telegraphs ; 
but  it  is  a  grand  old  temple,  whose  star-lit  dome  and  woodland  aisles, 
and  bright  and  happy  choir,  invite  the  soul  to  worship  and  to  gratitude. 
Nature  is  a  sweet  poem :  each  downy-cheek'd  floweret,  each  uncouth 
stone,  and  frowning  mountain,  and  silvery  river,  are  the  bright  syllables. 
And  though  the  fall  of  man  has  thrown  them  into  confusion,  they  shall 
be  arranged  once  more  in  harmony ;  and  the  burthen  of  that  song  shall 
be  beauty  and  praise  to  Him  fi'om  whom  all  beauty  radiates. 

How  of^en,  when  the  quiet  night  woos  us  forth  to  commune  with 
Nature  in  her  chastened  robes,  is  our  spirit  thronged  almost  to  oppres- 
sion by  thoughts  new  and  inexpressible !  When  the  bright  moon,  just 
risen  above  the  hill-top  or  the  peaceful  waters,  tinges  the  cloudy  cur- 
tains that  hang  about  the  couch  of  the  departed  day,  draws  out  the 
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long  mysterious  shadows,  and  locks  in  her  white  arms  the  slumbering 
earth ;  then,  as  we  look  above,  can  we  say  with  him,  who  knew  so 
well  to  express  his  lofty  thoughts : 

^  Tb  stars,  which  are  the  jMeCry  of  heaven  I 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  ye  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  fh>m  alkr, 
That  fortune,  fiune,  power,  life,  have  named  themaelTes  a  star  P 

Why  should  we,  thfti,  give  way  to  the  absurdly-named  practical  spirit 
of  these  days  ?  Physical  good  is  not  the  only  good  of  earth.  The  mind , 
the  soul  must  be  fed  as  well — ay,  infinitely,  rather  than  this  feeble 
body.  We  are  in  the  world  to  make  ourselves  blessed ;  and  is  not  the 
bliss  that  comes  from  purifying  the  heart  and  enlightening  the  intellect 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  gratification  of  our  sensual  appetites  ?  Let 
us,  then,  learn  to  analyze  whatever  we  meet  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life, 
and  read  the  lesson  of  truth  and  beauty  that  God  has  stamped  upon  it 
Then  will  the  desert  of  the  world  gush  out  in  fountains  to  refresh  our 
flagging  spirits  and  to  brace  our  sinking  frames.  z. 


THE        RIVER. 

Aois  long  ago  the  Indian 

Launched  hia  bark  canoe 
On  thy  waters,  nlver  river  ! 
Geaaelefls  flowing  on  forever, 

To  the  ocean  blue ; 
But  the  white  man  came  one  day. 
And  the  Indian  passed  away. 

Rang  the  sound  of  axe  and  hammer 

O'er  the  verdant  plain ; 
Glowinff  in  the  sun  of  harvest, 
Where  had  stood  a  mighty  forest, 

Waved  the  yellow  grain ; 
StiU  the  river  danced  along 
To  the  murmur  of  its  song. 

Dewy  mornings,  blushing  evenings 

Fading  into  gray, 
Spring  awaking,  Summer  burning, 
Painted  Autumn  oft  returning, 

Saw  it  roll  away ; 
Still  unmindful  to  the  last, 
Until  Winter  bound  it  fast. 

Generations  on  its  borders 

Ripen  and  decay, 
Strangers  come  to  fill  the  places 
Of  the  old  familiar  faces 

That  have  passed  away ; 

Time  changes  all,  but  by  dieir  graves 

Unchanged  shall  flow  \\m  sparkhng  waves. 
Xm-B^^rijiMUM,)  o.  0.  s. 
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SONG. 

In  my  fiir  northern  home  I  have  dreamM  of  a  land 

By  the  aide  of  whose  riyers  that  flow  to  the  sea, 
And  over  whose  moantain-tops,  rugged  and  grand, 

Roams  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  stainlau  and  free  1 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  blush  ot  a  rose, 

*  With  lips  like  a  cherry  and  teeth  like  a  pearl  j' 
And  often  in  dreams  woidd  my  spirit  repose, 

And  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  faar  mountain  girl  1 

From  the  depths  of  the  sky  oomes  the  blue  of  her  eye, 

And  her  clear  ringing  laugh  from  the  bright  wave  that  breaks 
And  scatters  its  foam  o'er  the  pebbles  that  he 

And  gleam  in  the  sun,  on  the  shores  of  her  lakes ; 
With  her  own  native  wild'flowers  wreathed  in  her  hair, 

I  see  her  now  smiling — ay,  smiling  on  roe ! 
Reign  forever,  bright  (^dess !  my  heart  breathes  the  payer, 

And  bless  with  thy  presence  the  Land  of  the  Free!  a  «.  a. 


THE     CLAIRVOYANT. 


BT    CAmOLIVB    OKBMBBllO'. 


*  FoLDBS  eyes  see  brighter  colon  thsn  the  open  ever  do.* — e.  b.  Babbbt*. 

Mt  yision  was  not  of  the  night ;  I  was  not  revelling  in  the  land  of 
dreams.    A  mortal,  a  human  being,  held  over  my  bodily  powers  a 
monarch's  sway ;  and  thus  my  spirit  was  set  free  from  the  bondage  of 
sense. 

This  person  by  whose  aid  I  was  loosened  from  consciousness  of  the 
fetters  of  flesh  had  exerted  his  power,  thinking  to  guide  my  thoughts, 
to  direct  the  workings  of  my  mind  abo»  by  mere  exercise  of  his  wilL 
But  he  had  attempted  that  which  was  beyond  his  power  of  accom- 
plishment ;  he  could  not  control  and  enslave,  even  tor  an  instant,  the 
spirit  which  fled  in  that  moment  far  beyond  his  empire,  away  from  the 
tnines  of  time.  He  had  looked  upon  me,  and  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  his  strange  gaze  overpowered  my  nervous  system,  induced  a  sleep 
of  the  animal  life ;  and  then  this  panting,  struggling  soul  escaped  bis 
influence,  as  it  had  that  of  the  body.  It  went  forth  as  the  prisoned 
bird  at  the  opening  of  its  cage ;  it  soai'ed  away  fix)m  the  earth  which 
so  long  bound  it  From  the  earth,  I  repeat ;  for  its  course  was  not, 
as  had  been  anticipated, '  to  the  far  and  foreign  lands.' 

I  was  sick  nigh  unto  death  with  the  tumult,  strife  and  confusion 
which  had  been  my  portion  since  my  birth-hour.  To  a  place  of  rest 
and  peace,  of  holiness  and  contentment,  to  a  '  house  not  made  with 
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hands,'  like  a  weary  child  I  bent  my  course,  and  for  the  nonce  time 
had  no  more  dominion  over  me. 

How  pleasant,  oh !  how  beautiful  was  that  going  home  !  At  the 
moment  of  my  release,  remembrances  of  preexistence,  of  a  life  which 
had  been  mine  before  ever  I  became  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the 
world,  began  to  crowd  upon  me.  Those  moments  of  exaltation  and 
of  intensest  yearning  which  I  had  known  on  earth  now  found  a  perfect 
exposition. 

Never  had  the  loves,  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  my  mortal 
Hfe  satisfied  me.  It  had  seemea  to  me  always  that  I  had  given  for  my 
«arth-home  an  existence  that  was  deeper,  fuller,  grander.  Forever  a 
mournful  conviction  of  unfitness,  incompleteness  and  imperfection  had 
attended  all  my  toil.  Now  for  the  first  time  could  I  understand  that 
most  sad,  sweet  saying,  which,  while  it  sets  the  *  apocalyptic  never' 
on  all  the  hopes  of  the  mortal,  sheds  brightness  and  glory  on  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  immortal :  '  Whatsoever  thou  desirest  shall  he  granted 
thee  the  moment  of  thy  death  ;*  for  now  had  I  anticipated  the  joyous- 
ness  of  that  release,  the  glory  of  that  freedom,  which  is  the  attendant 
•of  death.  I  understood  then  how  it  could,  how  it  must  be,  that  the 
human,  groping  in  thick  darkness  on  the  earth,  rarely  accomplish  the 
deeds  and  the  work  for  which  they  are  capacitated.  They  labor  under 
constant  difficulties,  which  astonish,  and  bewilder,  and  try  the  only  half 
sentient  soul.  I  knew  at  this  moment  how  it  could  be  that  in  death  the 
veil  was  removed  from  their  eyes ;  how  they  would  perceive  then,  and 
clearly,  the  work  which  is  their  birthright,  which  tne  All-Merciful 
will  suffer  them  to  carry  forward  to  illimitable  perfection  in  the  eternal 
ages.  For  what  is  death  but  the  mere  closing  of  eyes  on  the  temporal, 
that  they  may  open  again,  and  look  with  perfectly-discerning  and 
clearly-penetrating  gaze,  on  the  eternal,  the  immutable  ? 

As  I  said,  when  the  mortal  had  so  unwittingly  set  my  spirit  free,  I 
felt  that  I  was  going  home.  Not  to  the  Heaven,  the  World  of  the 
Resurrection,  fer  that  only  may  be  entered  by  those  who  are  forever 
done  vriih  life ;  and  did  not  one  of  the  earth  guard  for  me  my  gar- 
ments of  mortality,  which  must  be  re-assumed  ?  Neither  to  the  homes 
of  the  dead  went  I ;  but  into  the  wide  and  glorious  soul-land,  into  the 
realm  of  the  preexistent ! 

Going  home !  to  my  mother,  my  blessed  angel-mother,  my  spirit- 
mother;  she  who  gave  me  to  that  beloved,  my  foster-parent,  that  we 
might  for  a  few  years  be  a  joy  and  a  help  to  one  another.  I  was  going 
into  that  land  which  the  darkness  knows  not,  which  the  light  of  purity 
enlivens ;  from  whose  altars  ascend  the  incense  of  knowledge,  whose 
Ibundations  and  pillars,  whose  rivers  and  whose  fi*uits,  whose  thought 
and  whose  all-in-all,  is  God  ! 

How  can  I  tell  with  words,  how  can  I  speak  as  to  be  understood,  of 
that  realm  upon  which  rests  the  eternal  calmness,  the  everlasting  beauty? 
By  what  terms  common  among  men  can  I  speak  of  the  splendor  and 
the  blessedness  of  soul-land?  Can  you  fix  on  the  blind  man's  mind  an 
idea  of  the  glory  of  flowers ;  of  the  setting  sun ;  of  the  face  of  beauty  ? 
"Can  you  by  prayers  or  groans  or  shrieks  give  to  the  dead  assurance  of 
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your  love  ?    Can  the  heart  of  the  deaf  thrill  at  the  glad  tones  of  youir 
voice,  or  conceive  of  music  1 

Weakly,  most  faintly  can  I  utter,  and  that  with  tears  as  I  feel  my 
weakness,  what  cannot  be  fully  comprehended.  How  could  one,  save 
in  soul-language,  tell  of  the  soul-life  ?  Or  how,  with  the  types  and 
figures  of  the  dull  insensate,  can  be  made  known  the  surpassmg  ma- 
jesty of  that  intellectual,  that  unfading  1 

I  made  my  journey  '  thought  rapid,'  with  a  consciousness  of  freedom, 
that  was  ecstacy  itself.  I  had  sought  clairvoyance  in  a  vague  hope 
of  being  for  a  moment  released  from  the  sorrows  which  haunted  rae,. 
even  in  my  dreams.  My  last  thought  on  earth  had  been  of  struggle 
and  weariness,  of  disappointment  and  want.  In  the  hard  labor  for 
daily  bread  I  was  exhausted.  I  no  longer  revelled  in  the  idea  of  a 
better  day.  The  exultation  and  defiance  with  which  I  had  pressed  on 
in  the  path  of  exertion  was  over ;  the  strong  will  had  become  paralyzed 
by  incessant  reverses  and  rebuff. 

The  awakening  from  despair,  by  the  communication  of  glad  tidings 
which  overwhelm  the  troubled  one  with  tumultuous  joy,  may  afford 
an  idea,  most  shadowy,  it  is  true,  but  still  an  idea,  of  the  exullatioa 
with  which  I  went  forth  to  my  mother — to  my  home.  If  ever  you 
have  known  such  moments  of  sudden,  unexpected  bliss,  you  will  re- 
member how,  when  the  wild  joy  had  calmed  into  a  blissful  certainty, 
you  cradled  yourself  in  an  intoxicating  kind  of  rest ;  you  will  have  a 
conception  of  the  steady  and  buoyant  and  blessed  peace  which  con- 
tinuea  with  me  as  I  went  my  way.  But  when  I  entered  the  world  o£ 
the  preexistent,  I  was  conscious  that  a  change,  a  wondrous  and  awful 
change,  had  been  wrought  in  me  since  I  had,  years  before,  gone 
thence  to  the  earth.  As  I  moved  through  the  stainless  and  the  unde- 
filed,  I  knew  that  I  was  no  longer  of  them.  In  amazement  they  looked 
on  me  ;  none  knew,  none  recognized ;  yet  I  knew  them.  I  dared  not 
offer  them  tokens  of  friendship  and  acquaintance ;  sin  and  evil  had 
marked  my  soul ;  I  was  as  Cain  among  them  ;  the  brand  of  guilt  was 
upon  me  ;  /  was  of  the  earth.  Oh,  with  what  horror  and  shame  did 
I  confess  this  to  myself!  How  desperately  I  strove  to  hide  me  from 
those  inquiring  glances !  With  what  agony  then  did  I  go  on  my  way,, 
seeking  lor  my  mother  !  and  with  what  fear  was  that  search  continued! 
Would  she  recognize,  would  she  still  love,  would  she  hear  me? 

I  saw  her  coming  up  from  the  far  distance ;  the  beautiflil,  the  peer- 
less, embodied  in  perfection.  With  her  was  another,  purely  brigJit  as 
a  sunbeam.  What  a  fount  of  holy  recollection  opened  as  I  saw  those 
two  together  thus  1  So  had  /stood  beside  her;  so  had  /  listened  ta 
her  teachings ;  so  had  /  looked  upon  her  with  a  boundless  love  and 
veneration. 

She  was  speaking,  my  mother,  to  the  child-soul  with  her,  in  that  pe- 
culiar, touching  manner,  which  I  remembered  well  had  been  shown- 
toward  me  that  day  when  she  sent  me  to  the  mortal  state,  and  I  felt 
that  it  must  be  so ;  she  was  about  to  give  another  of  the  untried,  to- 
battle  with  the  *  clutching  waves  of  sin.' 

Inexpressibly  grievous  was  the  thought  of  my  earth-home  thus  forced 
upon  me ;  and  in  that  moment  all  that  I  wished  was  to  save  my  beaud- 
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ful,  innocent  soul-sister  from  contamination  such  as  I  had  felt.  I  wished 
her  never  to  know  the  agony  of  mortality.  And  it  was  therefore  to- 
save  her,  rather  than  with  the  joy  of  a  reunion,  that  I  stood  forth  from, 
the  obscurity  which  I  had  sought ;  it  was  therefore  that  for  the  first 
time  speaking,  I  cried  eagerly,  sorrowfully :  '  My  mother,  my  mother^ 
crucify  her  not  1' 

She  looked  upon  me  —  she  knew  me !  Of  all  who  had  forgotten,  of 
all  who  had  glanced  on  my  soul  with  horror,  she  alone  remembered. 
The  dreaded  climax,  her  forgetfulness  and  want  of  power  to  recognize, 
was  spared — she  knew,  she  loved  me ! 

Then  guided  she  the  tempted,  the  tried,  the  tempest-tossed,  to  our 
home  of  the  dear  olden  time ;  then  stood  we,  mother  and  child,  together 
as  one ;  then  looked  we  face  to  face ;  then  spoke  we  one  with  the  other. 

'  Thou  art  come  back,  my  child,  though  the  hour  appointed  has  not 
arrived ;  yet  it  is  well,  for  now  shalt  thou  be  the  guardian  of  this  other 
child,  who  is  going  forth  to  the  earth.' 

<0  forbear!  forbear!'  I  cried,  interrupting  her.  *Send  her  not, 
mother;  she  is  not  strong  to  combat,  she  is  not  brave  to  bear.  Keep 
her  under  the  shelter  of  thine  eye,  O  mother!' 

'  Nay,  it  is  written  she  shall  go  forth.  Tell  her  now  what  is  the 
earth,  that  she  may  know ;  tell  her  of  the  home  which  awaits  her.' 

'  It  is  a  desolate  desert  where  there  is  no  water ;  a  parched  and  burn- 
ing desert,  without  any  shade-trees ;  a  mighty  desert,  where  the  birds 
of  prey  build  their  nests  —  where  the  simoons  rage.  Wo  to  thee» 
sister,  if  thy  feet  falter  by  the  way !  the  caravan  will  go  on  and  forsake 
thee.  Wo  to  thee  if  thou  makest  known  the  grief  of  thy  heart ;  they 
will  mock  and  laugh  at  thee,  and  scorn  thee  for  thy  weakness !  Wo 
to  thee  if  thou  comest  to  want  or  need ;  no  hand  will  be  lifted  to  aid 
thee !  There  is  sin,  there  is  folly,  there  is  monstrous  guilt  among  the 
people ;  there  is  fraud,  and  envy,  and  slander ;  there  is  murder  and 
blasphemy;  there  is  destruction  and  corruption  in  eaith !' 

'  How  hast  thou  met  all  this  V  exclaimed  my  mother. 

'  It  has  broken  my  heart.' 

<  Thou  weak  one !'  and  she  turned  away  from  me.  Then  she  said 
to  the  young  soul,  my  sister,  *  Child,  wilt  thou  dare  go  into  such  a  world  V 

'  Mother,  yes !'  answered  the  untried  one,  suddenly  and  decidedly. 

I  looked  upon  her  with  wonder.  I  said :  *  Thou  dost  not  under- 
stand ;  thou  canst  not  know.  Treachery  and  coldness  from  those  thou 
hast  most  trusted,  misunderstanding,  doubt  —  these  are  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  will  afHict  thee.  Child !  I  feel  I  cannot  explain,  nor  can 
you  comprehend,  what  slavery,  and  vice,  and  calumny,  and  poverty, 
and  unjust  scorn  of  thy  fellows,  and  the  torturing  of  conscience  and 
self-mistrust  mean !  Every  mortal  has  to  learn.  Make  her  not  a  mor- 
tal, my  mother!' 

*  Cease :  I  had  rather  thou  never  camest  into  my  presence  than  hear 
such  words  from  thee.  What  hast  thou  dojie  in  the  world  1  The  doing 
much,  the  doing  good,  the  constant  labor,  saves  one  from  such  thoughts 
as  thou  hast.' 

*  1  have  labored,  and  toiled,  and  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  have  reaped  in  a  harvest  of  nothingness.    My  work  has 
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been  done  for  naught ;  my  bopes  have  proved  themselves  altogether 
vanity.  Oh,  I  have  toiled !  Do  not  add  to  my  cup  of  bitterness  l^ 
doubting  that  assurance/ 

<  Now,  how  shall  I  give  into  thy  hands  the  care  of  this  dear  soul  t 
I  would  that  thou  hadst  never  come  here,  daughter.  Yet  it  is  as  welL 
She  will  not  now  grow  up  in  the  world,  cherishing  fancies,  and  thoughtSy 
and  hopes,  that  must  all  in  turn  wither.  She  will  live  a  fuller  and  a 
nobler  life,  because  prepared  for  all  that  awaits.  But  you  have  taken 
from  her  the  sweet  blessing  of  youth ;  you  have  robbed  her  existence 
of  all  romance.     Little  one,  dost  thou  dare  go  V 

'Oh,  yes — a  thousand  times  yes!  What  is  that  slavery,  and  that 
horrible  wrong;  that  coldness,  and  treachery,  and  poverty?  I  wiU 
give  myself  to  laboring,  that  it  may  be  done  away.  I  will  fight  against 
Siat  sin !     Sister,  surely  thou  hast  so  labored  V 

I  looked  upon  her  conscience-struck,  awed,  and  half  afraid,  and  I 
was  forced  to  answer  *  No !' 

My  reader,  God  save  you  the  anguish  of  being  compelled  to  answer 
in  such  a  manner  when  that  question  shall  be  asked  you.  '  Gro  back, 
and  rejoice  then  that  there  is  time,'  my  mother  said.  '  When  you  come 
again,  then  will  you  be  satisfied  with  your  work,  my  child.  I  give  to 
you  a  holy  work.  I  make  you  an  apostle.  Speak  out  among  your 
fellows,  and  with  no  whispered  words,  of  that  which  you  do  know. 
Smile  thou  never  on  sin :  if  it  stands  befere  thee  clothed  in  the  purple, 
scorn  it !  Countenance  thou  never  the  works  of  oppression ;  oelieve 
thou  in  the  eternity  of  truth,  and  in  the  immutability  of  God's  justice. 
When  the  time  cometh  fer  thee  to  speak,  fail  thou  not  to  rebuke  vice 
in  its  million  hideous  ferms.  Behold,  I  give  to  thee  another  work ! 
When  this,  thy  sister,  shall  appear  on  earth,  thou  shalt  know  her.  Lead 
her  in  the  paths  which  she  should  tread ;  guide  her ;  teach  her  the  ever- 
lasting truths ;  establish  her  in  the  eternal  hope.  And,  my  children, 
be  ye  faithful  over  the  few  things  given  to  your  care ;  so  ye  shall  come 
again  in  joy,  bearing  the  precious  sheaves  with  you.' 


I  HAVE  heard  a  child's  voice  on  this  earth  which  I  recognize.  There 
is  a  soul  tabernacle  in  the  flesh,  which  our  mother  gave  to  my  guidance, 
though  others  of  this  world  claim  her.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
the  dispelling  of  the  early  joy.  Sorrow  has  not  yet  pressed  the  little 
one  to  her  heart.  What  do  I  say  ?  That  time  was  before  she  ever 
came  into  this  world.  I  read  it  in  the  wondering  look  with  which  she 
turns  away  from  every  temptation,  from  the  voices  of  sin,  of  dissen- 
sion and  wrath ;  in  the  trembling  tones  with  which  she  reads  of  the 
sway  of  almost  universal  evil ;  in  the  pure  love  with  which  she  clings 
to  the  human,  exalting  and  ennobling  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact. They  who  look  upon  her  think  to  see  the  day  when  she  will  need 
that  comfort  which  her  words  afford  them  now ;  but  they  will  look  in 
vain  —  that  time  can  never  come. 

I  feresee  the  day  when  she  shall  arise  and  declare  what  the  weary 
and  fainting  mortals  will  rejoice  to  know.    I  see,  in  shadow,  a  form 
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that  shaD  move  a  very  angel  through  the  harvest-field  of  our  Master; 
I  hear  in  echo  a  voice  as  of  a  voice  heard  in  a  dream  —  gentle  tones 
and  wise  utterances,  which  shall  be  proved  powerful  to  rebuke,  and 
convince,  and  restore,  and  save ;  I  have  prophetic  hearing  of  a  song  of 
Joy  and  thanksgiving  that  shall  float  upward  from  the  bondmen  of  sin, 
whose  chains  she  shall  loosen  —  a  song  that  shall  be  borne  through  the 
far-distance  to  the  blessed  soul-land,  to  Our  Mother  ;  and  beyond  the 
soul-land  to  Him  ! 

O  mother  1  the  weak  and  the  weary,  the  tempted  and  the  falling,  shall 
learn  of  and  shall  bless  thee  for  that  little  child ! 


stanzas:     a     dream. 


ar  s.  rLORiao*  ohom.    ssa. 


I  DREAMED  I  Btood  npoD  a  Fock,  that  reared 

Its  solitary  peak  from  oat  an  ocean 
Whose  broad  ex(>anse  no  sunbeam  ever  cheered, 

Bnt  a  dim  twilight  veiled  its  wild  commotion ; 
And  'gainst  that  rook  the  foaming  surges  broke, 
Which  trembled  to  its  base  at  every  stroke. 

And  round  about  me  was  no  living  thing; 

No  sea-bird  flapped  the  gloom  on  weary  pinion ; 
Upon  the  watery  waste  no  ship's  white  wing 

Ck)uld  be  discerned,  to  tell  of  man's  dominion : 
But  all  did  seem  like  Nature's  primal  sleep, 
When  darkness  veiled  the  void  and  formless  deep. 

AH,  save  the  chilly  wind  that  fiercely  blew, 
And  a  strange  light  that,  from  the  billows  streaming, 

Just  served  to  make  them  visible,  and  threw 
Upon  that  lonely  rock  a  fitful  gleaming ; 

But  overhead  primeval  darkness  hung, 

Through  which  not  even  a  star  its  radiance  flung. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  p'r'aps  you  think  I  'm  going 
To  tell  of  things  than  these  still  more  prodigious, 

Which  in  my  dream  I  saw,  and  end  by  diowing 
Their  moral  and  their  tendency  religious ; 

But  dreams  are  mostly  very  transitory, 

And  end  right  in  the  middle  of  the  story. 

And  so  it  was  with  mine :  for  as  I  stood 
Gazing  upon  *  the  hell  of  waters'  round, 

Methought  I  slipped,  and  foil  into  the  flood ! 
Shrieking  with  horror  I  awoke,  and  found 

That  I  had  in  my  sleep  fallen  out  of  bed, 

And  Tery  badly  bumped  my  dreaming  head ! 
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VOICE        FROM        GLEN-MARY 


BT     W.    B.    O.    BOaHBR. 


SwEBT  Ladt  !  when  the  glen  I  sought 
That  bean,  and  long  will  bear  thy  name, 

Of  thy  sad  history  I  thought, 
Forgetful  of  a  brighter  fame ; 

The  wild-bird  singing  in  the  tree, 
£aoh  rustling  leaflet,  spoke  of  thee. 


II. 


Thy  oottage-home  hath  lost  the  light 
That  gladdened  it  in  other  hours ; 

Its  vines  are  withered,  and  a  blif^ht 
Hath  fallen  on  thy  once-loved  flowers ; 

I  crossed  its  threshold,  and  within 

There  was  a  gloom  to-night  akin. 


III. 


Cold  was  the  hearth,  and  on  the  wall 
Gray  web- work  had  the  spider  hung, 

And  solemn  as  a  knell,  the  fall 

Of  feet  through  each  apartment  runip : 

The  south -wind  sighed  through  open  doors^ 

Lifting  the  dust  from  unswept  floors. 


!▼. 


The  features  of  yon  view  remain  ; 

The  waves  flow  on,  the  mountains  rise : 
Dawn  wakes,  and  twilight  brings  again 

Her  gentle  dews,  and  star-lit  skies ; 
But  here  no  more  will  voice  of  thine 
Fill  air  with  song  at  day's  decline ! 


Ah  !  nigh  in  soul  perchance  thou  art. 
Though  far  away  thy  grave  is  green, 

For  clung  the  tendrils  of  thy  heart, 
While  living,  to  this  lovely  scene : 

And  slumbers  here  thy  first-born  child, 

Within  a  tomb  undrest  and  wild. 


VI. 

'T  is  not  unmeet  that  shade  of  one, 
So  young  and  fair,  through  lawns  like  these 

Should  wander,  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  burden  with  its  plaint  the  breeze  ; 

Or  visit  at  lone  midnight's  hour 

Glen- Mary's  cot  ana  wasted  bower. 
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£bm$  |)ulpit  (!Drator0. 


REV.    i.    ADDISON     ALEXANDER,    D.    D. 


EXEOETICAL. 


In  some  families  intellectual  greatness  appears  to  be  hereditary.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  it  is  rare ;  true,  it  is  indeed  rare,  but  that  does 
not  invalidate  the  assertion,  as  instances  may  be  produced  both  from 
ancient  and  modern  history.  In  ancient  history  we  read  of  the  Fabii 
family  at  Rome,  where  the  consulship  remained  during  seven  consecu- 
tive elections ;  and  the  profound  Niebhur  says,  *  the  Fabu  were  & 
learned  family.'  And  although  this  might  be  owing  to  a  certain  popu- 
larity, yet  it  pre-supposes  likewise  an  amount  of  talent  and  intellectual 
greatness. 

Then  again  there  is  the  Medicean  family  of  Italy,  the  different  mem- 
bers of  which  held  high  political  stations,  were  patrons  of  the  arts^ 
restorers  of  ancient  literature,  and  men  of  the  neatest  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. In  our  own  generation,  we  have  the  two  Adams's,  father 
and  son,  each  of  whom  held  the  highest  office  in  our  government,  and 
were  noted  for  their  varied  acquirements  and  extensive  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  literature,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  The  mantle  of  genius  and  intellect  cannot  be  transmitted 
and  bequeathed  from  father  to  son,  like  that  of  kingly  titles  or  wealth ; 
and  as  it  has  just  been  asserted,  it  is  unusual  to  find  intellect  and  talent 
existing  in  more  than  one  individual  o^a  family.  Other  examples 
might  be  produced,  but  a  few  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  great 
number,  and  examples  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  history  and  biography.  They  may  turn  over  their 
pages,  and  observe  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  an  illustrious 
figure  on  the  stage  of  life,  who  have  been  the  heroes  of  their  age,  who 
have  given  their  name  to  an  epoch ;  whether  he  be  the  mighty  con- 
queror of  nations,  chaining  those  to  his  chariot-wheels  who  attempt  to 
withstand  his  power,  or  the  reformer  of  religion  and  morals,  whose 
name  is  greater  than  that  of  the  conqueror,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
revolutionizes  the  human  intellect,  emancipates  it  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery  that  it  may  have  worn  for  ages,  and  exerts  a  moral  influence 
that  will  endure  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

The  names  of  Luther,  of  Bacon,  or  of  Locke,  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  our  thoughts.  Or  we  may  turn  to  names,  illustrious  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  such  as  Copernicus,  Newton,  or  ^ibnitz,  Watt,. 
Black,  and  Fulton,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  That  they  stand  solitary 
and  alone,  with  no  child  to  inherit  their  genius  or  splendid  talents. 
The  same  fact  meets  us  in  the  department  of  poetry  or  polite  litera- 
ture ;  namely,  that  genius  is  seldom  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
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But  this  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon  longer  perhaps  than  is  necessary, 
and  our  only  apology  is  the  pleasure  produced  by  recalling  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  those  who  have  dazzled  us  by 
the  splendor  of  their  genius  and  talent. 

These  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  found  to  have  a  connection 
with  our  subject,  which  is  a  few  remarks  upon  the  style  of  preaching 
of  the  Rev.  «f.  Addison  Alexander,  who  is  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator, 
and  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  College  at  Princeton, 
New-Jersey.  As  an  explanation  of  the  previous  remarks  on  heredi- 
tary talent,  it  maybe  observed  that  the  father  and  brother  of  thb  eminent 
divine  are  men  of  distinguished  talent.  Both  the  father  and  the  two 
sons,  Doctor  James  and  Doctor  Addison  Alexander,  are  Professors  of 
the  College ;  Doctor  James  having  been  recently  inaugurated  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government.  Doctor 
Archibald  Alexander,  the  father,  is  not  only  known  by  his  theological 
writings,  but  also  others,  and  especially  a  work  on  Liberia,  written 
with  consummate  ability.  Doctor  James  Alexander  is  also  highly  ap- 
preciated as  an  author,  and  his  works  have  a  practical  utility,  which 
render  them  highly  popular.  They  are  universally  allowed  to  be  men 
of  great  intellectual  attainments  and  distinguished  talents. 

But  these  remarks  will  principally  refer  to  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Al- 
exander, well  known  as  a  pulpit  orator.  It  will  be  understood  that 
Doctor  Alexander  belongs  to  the  school  of  Calvin  and  Geneva,  yet 
his  sermons  do  not  contain  allusions  to  doctrinal  subjects,  but  illustrate 
those  great  principles  of  Christianity,  wherein  all  christians  may  agree. 
He  stands  on  the  broad  platform  where  all  christians  may  meet.  His 
sermons  inculcate  liberal  and  catholic  feelings,  and  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet : 

*  Lbt  not  ttito  weak,  unknowing  hind, 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  all  I  Judge  thy  foe; 
If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  Impart, 

BUllln  the  right  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  O I  teach  my  heart 
To  find  the  better  way.* 

Bat  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  expressions  that  he  is  onsettled 
in  his  doctrines,  or  has  no  particular  belief;  on  the  contrary,  he  belongs 
to  the  most  rigid  and  orthodox  school  of  Presbyterians,  and  could  de- 
fend his  church  against  a  host  of  assailants.  Ah !  could  defend  it  as 
bravely  as  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  as  St.  Jerome  or  St  Augus- 
tine. He  is  familiar  with  all  the  weapons  of  logic,  and  has  been  trained 
in  a  severe  school  of  dialectics ;  and  were  he  called  upon  to  explain  the 
doctrines  of  his  church,  no  one  would  be  more  clear,  more  explicit,  or 
more  logically  correct 

Doctor  Alexander,  then,  generally  avoids  doctrinal  subjects,  imagining, 
and  perhaps  t^y,  that  such  topics  are  unsuited  to  a  mixed  congregation, 
composed  of  different  denominations  of  christians,  who  all  love  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  travelling  to  the  same  hea- 
venly country,  but  only  by  different  routes.  It  may  be  that  Doctor  Alex- 
ander supposes  the  pulpit  an  unfit  arena  for  such  gladiatorial  exhibitions. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  an  opportanHy  of  judging  of  his  style  of 
preaching  during  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  by  him  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  winter  of  1847,  '48.  His  constant  residence  is  in 
Princeton,  where  his  duties  are  most  arduous ;  yet  such  is  his  popularity, 
that  his  services  are  in  constant  requisition  in  other  and  neighboring 
cities. 

Perhaps  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  style  is  its  simplicity 
and  plainness,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  meanest  comprehension, 
its  suitableness  to  the  man  of  profound  intellect  as  well  as  <  the  cottager 
who  weaves  at  her  own  door.'  His  language  is  chaste  and  beautuul, 
not  elaborately  ornamented  with  figures  of  every  description,  that  often 
*  obscure  the  meaning  and  conceal  penury  of  thought,  but  only  grace- 
fully decorated,  like  those  beautiful  works  of  art,  among  the  ancients, 
who  never  overloaded  their  divine  models,  rightly  understanding  that 
simplicity  alone  is  true  beauty.  Perhaps  Doctor  Alexander's  sermons 
are  best  adapted  to  a  highly  intellectual,  refined  and  well  educated  au- 
dience ;  such  can  better  appreciate  him.  Doctor  A.  is  sometimes  pro- 
found is  his  discourses,  and  they  contain  matter,  substance  and  food  for 
thought.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  a  number  of  profes- 
sional gentlemen  usually  attend  his  preaching ;  that  indeed  his  audience 
consists  principally  of  gentlemen.  Perhaps  the  fairer  part  of  creation 
might  not  consider  this  a  merit ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  the  &ir 
sex,  it  is  at  least  a  proof  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  that  his  ser- 
mons are  redolent  of  masculine  vigor.  It  is  true  that  he  deals  very 
little  in  the  sentimental,  and  his  discourses  are  not  often  addressed  to 
the  feelings ;  yet  when  occasion  requires,  he  can  move  the  feelings 
powerfully  and  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  one  who  understands  the 
human  heart.  But  Doctor  Alexander  does  not  often  appeal  to  this  lever 
of  the  heart,  knowing  that  emotions  thus  produced  are  unsettled  and  tran- 
sitory in  their  nature,  and  prefers  appealmg  to  the  judgment  and  reason, 
using  pathos  and  passion  as  occasional  aids,  and  requiring  firom  them 
a  subordinate  part. 

To  judge  fi*om  his  sermons,  Doctor  Alexander  does  not  believe  that  re- 
ligion is  of  a  pure  individual  nature,  and  that  it  consists  in  merely  religious 
feeling,  which  is  vague,  uncertain  and  wandering  at  one  time,  address- 
ing itself  to  the  imagination,  and  at  another  to  the  sensibilities,  and 
seeking  through  the  wide  world  for  a  resting-place,  and  finding  none. 
No ;  religion  possesses  a  far  higher  and  nobler  aim,  as  its  noblest  mission 
is  to  give  birth  to  associations,  to  religious  government,  to  opinions,  to 
creeds  and  dogmas  ;  so  that  a  man,  by  his  belief  and  opinion  may  be 
drawn  toward,  and  associated  with  other  men.  It  is  necessary  that  re- 
ligious opinions  should  be  propagated,  and  these  associations  are  for 
that  purpose. 

It  IS  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  temporal  government  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  its  subjects.  The  day 
has  passed  when  a  particular  sect,  who  differed  from  the  established 
church,  might  be  seized,  tortured  and  confined  simply  because  they  chose 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  But 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  descant  upon  this  topic,  or  to  show  how  slowly  yet 
surely  man  has  arrived  at  this  great  truth,  that  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
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of  conscience  is  his  true,'proper  and  normal  condition ;  that  a  govern- 
ment cannot  tyrannize  over  the  soul,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  will 
maintain  certain  ideas  and  opinions  independent  of  all  human  authority. 
Oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  in  defence  of  this  opinion,  and  there 
has  been  more  suffering  on  this  account  than  any  other.  What  war, 
destruction  and  desolation,  religion  has  caused,  and  what  little  has  been 
gained  by  an  attempt  to  convert  nations  or  individuals  by  physical 
force ! 

Sometimes  Doctor  Alexander  is  abstract  and  metaphysical,  dealing 
in  the  profound,  but  such  is  only  the  case  when  he  supposes  he  is  ad- 
■dressing  an  intellectual  audience.    For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a . 
•clergyman  is  influenced  in  his  preaching  by  his  audience,  not  only  as 
regards  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  but  in  his  style,  manner  and  inte- 
rest that  he  takes  in  it.     Does  he  behold  around  him,  earnest,  anxious, 
intelligent  faces,  deeply  impressed  by  every  remark,  sympathizing  with 
him  in  every  sentence,  noting  every  word,  admiring  the  beautiful,  en- 
-deavoring  to  fathom  the  profound,  evincing  a  lively  interest,  when  he 
explains  the  historical  or  geographical  parts  of  sacred  history,  and  in 
fact  entering  with  intense  delight  into  every  part  of  his  discourse,  how 
interested  and  animated  he  then  becomes  himself!     While  a  new  im- 
petus is  given  to  his  eloquence.     He  understands  that  it  is  necessary 
to  call  into  action  all  the  noblest  powers  of  his  mind  ;  he  enters  with 
new  zeal  into  his  subject,  he  v.xp1ams  it  with  increased  delight,  unravela 
its  hidden  meaning,  and  feels  that  he  is  indeed  worthy  to  be  the  am- 
bassador of  heaven,  the  interpreter  between  God  and  man.     In  the 
joy  of  his  soul  he  exclaims,  *  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  great  joy !' 

And  though  when  he  leaves  the  pulpit  years  of  experience  may  have 
taught  him  that  all  who  listen  with  attention  are  not  converted,  and  that 
to  many  his  preaching  is  only  as  one  who  plays  upon  a  beautiful  instru- 
ment and  discourses  sweet  music ;  that  others  are  dwelling  upon  his 
words,  with  the  intention  of  criticising ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  close 
attention  sustains  and  vivifies  him.  '  O !  ye  Epirots,  ye  are  my  wings  !' 
exclaims  a  celebrated  general  of  antiquity.  Thus  might  an  orator  ex- 
claim to  his  audience,  '  Ye  are  my  wings,  by  which  I  soar  from  earth 
and  dwell  among  high  and  holy  things  of  eternity ;  by  which  I  rise, 
even  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  where  angels  veil  their  faces, 
and  where  millions  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  wait  to  do  his  bidding  ! 
Ye  are  my  wings,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  leave  earth  and  enter 
within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  unshackled  by  the  things  of  time  and 
space  1' 

This  eminent  orator  does  not  shun  the  labor  of  the  study  and  library ; 
and  who  would  shun  its  labor,  if  they  wish  to  win  for  themselves  a  great 
and  enduring  name  ?  For  what  does  Dante  say  ?  that  by  toil  and  patient 
study  the  orator  must  win  a  reputation : 

*  For  not  on  downT  plumes,  nor  under  ibade 
Of  canopy  repoeing,  fiune  is  won.' 

Every  minister  of  the  gospel  should  spend  a  great  portion  of  bis 
time  in  study,  and  not  in  idle  visiting,  or  in  gossiping  from  family  to 
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femily,  or  in  a  coarse  of  light  and  trifling  reading.  By  either  of  these 
methods  he  will  he  rendered  unfit  to  fulfil  his  sacred  calling.  Will  a 
clergyman  be  competent  to  accomplish  his  duties  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
if  through  the  week  he  has  been  idle  and  negligent,  and  enters  the 
sacred  desk  utterly  unprepared  for  his  task  1  How  can  such  a  man  be 
expected  to  edify  his  flock,  or  prepare  them  for  heaven  ?  or  what  kind 
of  pastor  and  bishop  of  souls  does  he  make  ?  Every  clergyman  should  be 
a  student ;  their  life  should  be  one  great  study,  every  day  making  some 
new  acquisition,  every  day  enriching  the  mind  and  having  that  line  of 
Dante  ever  before  their  minds  : 

cmink  Uiat  this  day  will  nererdawn  ag^n.* 

The  idea  of  a  clegyman  who  neither  reads,  studies  nor  thinks  deeply^ 
is  really  monstrous,  preposterous  and  an  anomaly.  The  mind  of  the 
man  who  pursues  such  a  course  must  deteriorate,  and  in  time  he  will 
be  no  more  fitted  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  than  a  poor  day- 
laborer,  who,  blessed  with  equal  talents,  would,  if  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, devote  his  time  to  their  improvement.  A  congregation  ao  not 
care  to  have  their  pastor  incessantly  visiting  them ;  they  are  apt  to  think 
his  presence  a  restraint,  and  are  rather  pleased  when  the  door  is  fhirly 
shut  upon  him.  Let  us  be  understood.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  a  clergyman  should  not  have  his  familiar  friends  or  his  moments 
of  relaxation,  or  that  he  should  not  be  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted.  We  only  deprecate  indiscriminate  gossip  and  visiting, 
which  has  no  end  in  view  but  to  idle  and  dissipate  time ;  whereas  a  cler- 
gyman should  be  laboriously  and  diligently  employed. 

If  we  look  into  antiquity  and  compare  the  ministers  of  God,  in  an- 
cient times,  with  those  of  the  present,  we  will  find  a  considerhble  diffe- 
rence as  it  regards  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Perhaps  a  quotation 
from  a  well  known  author  may  not  be  amiss,  as  it  regaras  the  manner 
in  which  the  holy  men  of  old  passed  their  time.  Two  bishops  of  the 
fiflh  century  are  described  as  follows : 

'  Saint  Hilary  arose  very  early  in  the  morning ;  he  always  dwelt  in  the 
town.  From  the  time  that  he  arose,  any  one  who  wished  to  see  him  was 
received.  He  heard  complaints,  adjusted  differences,  performed  the 
office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  afterward  repaired  to  the  church, 
performed  service,  preached,  taught  sometimes  many  hours  consecu- 
tively. Returned  home,  he  took  his  repast,  and  while  this  lasted  he 
heard  some  pious  reading,  or  else  he  dictated,  and  the  people  entered 
freely  and  listened.  He  also  performed  manual  labor,  sometimes  spin- 
ning for  the  poor,  sometimes  cultivating  the  fields  of  his  church.  Thus 
passed  his  day  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  in  grave,  useful  occupations 
of  a  public  interest,  which  every  hour  had  some  result. 

'  The  life  of  Saint  Loup  was  not  exactly  the  same ;  his  manners  were 
more  austere,  his  activity  less  varied.  He  lived  severely ;  and  the  rigidity 
of  his  conduct,  the  assiduity  of  his  prayers,  were  incessantly  celebrated 
by  his  contemporaries.  Thus  he  exercised  more  ascendancy  by  his 
general  example  than  by  his  actions  in  detail.  He  struck  the  imagi- 
nation of  men  to  such  a  point,  that,  according  to  a  tradition,  the  truth 
of  which  is  of  little  importance  as  true  or  false ;  it  equally  shows  con- 
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teroporaneous  opinion.  Attila,  in  quitting  Gaul,  carried  Saint  Loup 
with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  supposing  that  so  sainted  a  man 
would  protect  his  army.  Saint  Loup  was,  beside,  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  took  an  intense  interest  in  intellectual  development  He  was  so- 
licitous in  his  diocese  about  schools  and  pious  reading,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  go  and  contend  against  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  in  Britain, 
it  was  upon  his  eloquence,  as  well  as  that  of  Saint  Germain  d' A  uxerre,  that 
the  council  of  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine  confided  for  success.' 

We  have  an  example  in  this  quotation  of  the  manner  in  which  two 
celebrated  clergymen  passed  their  time ;  that  is,  in  active,  useful  em- 
ployment ;  not  m  enervation  or  pleasing  literary  discussions,  or  amid 
sweet  music,  or  delightful  books,  or  agreeable  conversation,  or  in  gain- 
ing credit  as  amateurs  or  dilettanti  in  the  arts.  It  is  not  indeed  ex- 
pected that  the  clergymen  of  these  days  should  pass  their  time  exactly 
m  the  manner  of  Saint  Hilary ;  that,  for  instance,  he  should  perform 
the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  are  now  so  entirely  separated, 
and  the  candidates  for  both  offices  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  a  clergyman  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a 
magistrate ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  perform  manual  labor, 
or  work  in  the  fields,  or  spin.  In  this  very  refined  and  intellectual  age 
such  employments  would  be  considered  rather  derogatory  to  his  sacred 
calling ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  located  in  the  far  settlements  of  the  West, 
in  the  uncleared  forests  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific ;  as  now,  when  we  speak  of  the  West,  imagi- 
nation wanders  to  those  far  off  regions ;  there,  indeed,  a  hard-working, 
tough-sinewed,  industrious  clergyman  might  be  more  useful  than  an 
ultra-refined,  or  a  very  intellectual  one. 

Saint  Hilary  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifUi  century ;  at  the 
time  when  the  great  Roman  empire  was  falling  to  decay,  and  when 
civil  society  was  in  a  similar  state ;  when  life,  energy,  activity,  had  de- 
parted from  the  civil  government,  and  vigor  only  remained  m  the  re- 
ligious hierarchy.  The  words  of  an  eminent  historian  may  be  quoted 
on  this  sul^ect,  who,  in  comparing  the  civil  and  religious  society  of  this 
period,  and  the  reasons  that  civil  offices  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
thus  states  the  fact :  '  In  the  civil  society  there  is  no  people  or  govern- 
ment ;  the  imperial  administration  is  fallen ;  the  senatorial  aristocracy 
is  fallen ;  every  where  there  is  dissolution ;  power  and  liberty  are  struck 
by  the  same  sterility,  the  same  nullity.  In  religious  society,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  animated  people  and  a  very  active  government  show 
themselves.  Every  where  the  gerifis  of  a  very  energetic,  popular  ac- 
tivity, and  a  very  strong  government,  develope  themselves.' 

But  in  thus  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  lives  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  we  have  wandered 
from  our  original  theme,  and  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  suppose 
we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  Doctor  Alexander,  or  that  we  do  not 
think  many  of  the  divines  of  the  present  day  are  equal  in  learning  and 
industry  to  those  of  past  ages.  Doctor  Alexander's  manner  in  the 
pulpit  is  calm,  dignified,  and  unostentatious,  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse.    It  would  certainly  not  be  in  good  taste  to  see 
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him  '  playing  fimtaBtic  tricks  before  high  heaven,'  or  striving  to  gain  at- 
tention by  vehement  gesticulations,  or  noisy  declamation.  Some  clergy- 
men appear  to  think  they  may  arouse  the  impenitent,  bring  the  wan- 
derers to  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  convert  souls  by  a  series  of  concus- 
sions ;  such  as  thumping  the  Bible,  right  heartily  pounding  on  the  pulpit, 
and  throwing  the  body  into  various  contortions. 

Doctor  Alexander  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  preachers.  His 
manner,  style,  and  character,  might  be  depicted  in  these  well-known 
and  oflen-quoted  lines  of  Cowper : 

'  Thkrk  stands  the  measen^r  of  trulh ;  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies.    His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear; 
In  doctrine  oncorrapt,  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture,  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awfUl  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too.    Affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men ; 
He  Establishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  flvuislMS  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  Gon^s  elect r 

Doctor  Alexander  never  selects  as  the  subjects  of  his  discourse  the 
exciting  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  best  thus.  It  is  an  age  of  excitement, 
this  in  which  we  live,  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual ferment,  and  one  strange  event  has  scarcely  past  beiore  another 
occurs.  Thus  the  heart  is  continually  beating  with  emotion.  Only 
look  at  the  last  four  years ;  has  a  month,  or  even  a  few  weeks  passed  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  some  stirring  event,  calculated  to  interest  and 
deeply  move  the  heart  of  every  refl  ecting  being  ?  Some  of  these  events 
concerned  us  as  Americans ;  such  as  the  Mexican  war.  Then  we  all 
remember  how  our  hearts  throbbed  as  the  telegraph  or  post  brought 
us  news  of  our  valiant  army ;  sometimes  of  its  hazardous  situation,  sur- 
rounded in  an  un&vorable  position  by  an  assailing  enemy,  who,  proud 
in  their  superiority  of  numbers,  had  doomed  them  to  destruction.  Then 
how  anxious  we  were !  The  true  patriotism  of  a  republic  revealed  itself^ 
and  the  haunts  and  thorough&res  of  business  were  crowded  to  receive 
the  first  intelligence.  Then  news  came  of  a  brilliant  victory  gained* 
and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  routed.  Behold  emotion  of  another  kind ! 
that  of  joy  and  patriotic  pride,  mingled,  in  pious  hearts,  with  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  all  good.  Then  came  peace,  and  with  it  the  cession 
of  California.  We  all  understand  the  emotions  connected  with  the 
word  Califamia  ;  is  it  not  with  gold-dust,  or  gold  ?  And  did  not  the 
discovery  cause  far  more  excitement  than  £e  brilliant  victories  of 
General  Taylor?  Did  it  not  spread  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  exciting  in  millions  of  hearts  the  unholy  feeling  of 
avarice  ? 

Then  again  during  the  past  year  our  feelings  have  been  excited  by  the 
troubled  and  convulsed  condition  of  Europe,  and  the  political  troublea 
distracting  that  portion  of  the  globe  find  an  echo  in  our  heaits.     The 
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gallant  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  caused  emotions  that  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  And  even  after  the  struggle  had  ceased,  and 
Hungary  lay  exhausted  and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  Russian  despot, 
a  deep  sympathy  was  felt  for  those  patriotic  Magyars  who  fled  from 
their  country  in  despair,  when  no  longer  able  to  benefit  her ;  and  when 
their  extradition  was  demanded  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  cruelty 
of  the  act  was  commented  on,  and  every  heart  felt  an  interest  in  their 
&,te. 

Thus  our  e very-day  life  is  full  of  intense  emotion.  The  soul  needs 
some  repose  after  these  worldly  feelings ;  hence  it  is  as  well  not  to  in- 
troduce topics  of  this  kind  into  the  pulpit ;  and,  as  it  was  observed  before, 
Doctor  Alexander  does  not  often  refer  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  would  not  preach  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  if  requested, 
or  that  he  might  not  occasionally  refer  to  a  public  event,  as  a  means  of 
religious  instruction,  or  that  he  would  not  make  an  allusion  to  the  life 
and  merits  of  a  distinguised  servant  of  Christ.  The  assertion  must 
not  be  understood  thus  literally.  Doctor  Alexander  considers  that  the 
sublime  and  holy  topics  of  religion  are  all-sufficient  to  fill  and  satisfy 
the  soul  of  man ;  that  the  glorious  themes  of  revelation  should  occupy 
his  whole  being,  and  completely  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  his  heart 
And  surely  they  are  sufficient ! 

Although  Doctor  Alexander  has  been  constantly  occupied  with  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  professorship  and  constant  preaching,  yet  he  has 
found  time  to  write  for  the  press,  and  his  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
great  mind.  But  there  need  scarcely  be  made  an  allusion  to  this  subject, 
as  Doctor  Alexander's  recently-published  work  on  the  Psalms  is  well 
'known  in  the  literary  world.  It  is  a  splendid  exegetical  work,  and 
places  its  author  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. Such  a  work  could  only  be  written  by  a  man  like  Doctor  Alex- 
ander, as  it  demands  not  only  a  profound  knowledge  of  biblical  and 
'classical  literature,  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, particularly  those  belonging  to  the  great  Semitic  family;  such 
as  tibe  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  those  dialects  peculiar  to  the  nations 
east  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  we  believe  it  is  Heeren,  the  great  German 
historian,  who  has  made  this  river  the  boundary  line  of  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

We  will  now  conclude  our  notice  of  this  justly  celebrated  divine. 
We  do  not  wish  to  invade  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  there- 
fore would  only  observe  that  his  manners  are  those  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man ;  a  union  of  dignity  and  urbanity,  cheerful  without  levi^,  and 
never  joining  in  light  or  silly  conversation.  This  portrait  is  sketched 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  who  has  frequently  heard  him  preach,  and  who 
judges  with  impartiality.  His  fnends  and  admirers  will  observe  the 
likeness,  but  perhaps  may  not  think  the  lang^uage  sufficiently  eulogb- 
tic,  as  all  who  are  really  pleased  become  more  and  more  ardent  in 
their  admiration;  and  we  may  imagine  them  exclaiming,  in  the  words 
of  the  immortal  bard : 

*  At  tint  I  did  adore  a  twinUing  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celeatial  sun.* 
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VISION       OF       THE       FUTURE. 

I  RESTED  on  a  woody  lawn ; 
My  head  reclined  against  a  tree, 
Whose  leaves  were  rnstling  oyer  me, 

Stirred  by  the  breezes  of  the  mom. 

I  hearkened  to  the  whispering  breeze, 
Till  louder,  stronger  grew  its  song, 
And  like  a  stream  it  poured  along 

The  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

It  said  that :  '  In  the  years  to  be 

Earth  will  with  perfect  art  be  crowned, 
And  all  the  starry  region  round 

Be  shorn  of  half  its  mystery. 

'  The  telescope  will  conquer  space, 

And  the  deep  secrets  of  the  skies 

Shall  be  revealed  unto  our  eyes. 
While  wonder  flushes  every  face. 

'  The  electric  fluid,  like  a  beam 
Of  subtle  light,  shall  pierce  the  sea. 
And  Indies  and  the  poles  shall  be 

United  by  the  mystic  stream. 

'  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  brothers  twin, 
Shall  walk  the  rounds  of  all  the  earth. 
And  hidden  springs  of  thought,  where  dearth 

Dried  up  the  mind,  be  ope'd  within. 

^  And  from  the  heart  of  man  a  stream 
Of  love  shall  rise  and  whelm  the  soul. 
Till  all  the  world  from  pole  to  pole 

With  one  great  brotherhood  shall  teem. 

'  Famine  and  Pestilence  no  more 

Avenging  visitants  shall  come ; 
No  more  a  million  mouths  be  dumb, 

A  million  warriors  felled  in  war. 

'  The  plough-share  and  the  pruning-hook 
Shall  be  re-cast  from  gun  and  sword ; 
And  man  shall  know  no  other  Loan 

But  Him  who  gave  the  Holy  Book. 

'  And  children  then  will  start  to  think 
How  man,  with  fierce  and  wicked  wUl, 
Could  rise  his  brother  man  to  kHl, 

And  send  him  tottering  o'er  the  brink. 

'  Earth  with  full  harvests  shall  rejoice. 
And  her  tall  forest-sons  shall  raise 
Their  *  green-robed'  arms  to  heaven,  and  praise 

Ascend  in  one  harmonious  Toioe. 
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^  The  lark  shall  smg  from  mom  to  eve, 
Complaining  that  the  honn  are  few 
To  tell  iti  lore ;  and  sweetly  through 

The  night,  the  nightingale  shidl  weave 

^  Melodious  songs,  that  charm  the  ear, 
Dying  and  fainting  like  a  dream 
Over  forest,  field  and  stream, 

While  listening  still  we  think  we  hear.' 

I  woke !  the  winds  had  ceased  to  sing, 
The  world  was  not  the  world  I  dreamed ; 
Yet  in  my  waking  mood  it  seemed 

I  had  not  dreamed  an  idle  thing : 

And  that,  some  future  day,  the  soul 
Of  man  shall  brighten  with  the  dawn 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  and  the  morn 

Beam  out  on  one  harmonious  whole. 


C.  E.  Hatzs*. 
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The  best  days  of  the  fairies  seem  to  have  passed  away  forever. 
They  have  enjoyed  their  golden  age ;  an  age  of  moon-light,  revelry 
and  song,  and  are  now  almost  forgotten.    We  see  strange  circles  in 
the  meadows,  like  those  our  simple  ancestors  called  *  fairy  rings,'  but 
in  our  wisdom  attribute  them  to  something  very  different,  indeed,  from 
blithe,  dancing  fairies,  and  lau^h  at  the  boor  who  will  not  believe 
that  they  are  formed  by  electricity.    We  never  meet  with  a  merry 
troupe  of  elfin  dancers  m  our  moon-light  walks,  nor  happen  upon  any 
of  those  beautiful  fairy  bowers,  of  which  we  have  read  so  many  gor- 
geous descriptions.     The  proscribed  fairy  race  is  almost  extinct,  nor 
can  its  few  survivors  have  much  hope  in  the  future.    A  generation 
brought  up  to  count  the  phases  of  the  planets,  and  to  reason  on  denom- 
inational difTerences  in  religion,  instead  of  telling  and  hearing  fairy- 
tales, will  not  be  very  tolerant  with  such  little  things  as  fairies.    Al- 
though the  belief  in  this  peculiar  class  of  spirits,  seenpngly  so  harm- 
less in  itself  and  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  most  other  superstitions, 
would  seem  the  least  likely  to  be  speedily  overthrown  by  advancing 
civilization,  it  has  been  crushed  and  trampled  under  her  feet. 

The  few  who  still  believe  in  these  '  tricksome'  agents  of  good  and 
evil,  and  do  not  confound  them  all  with  the  enemies  of  man's  soul,  are 
only  a  remnant  of  their  once  great  crowd  of  followers ;  and  even  they 
are  passing  away.  The  land  in  which  Oberon  and  Titania  once  lived 
and  reigned  has  long  since  forsaken  its  allegiance  to  their  race,  and 
can  hardly  endure  their  presence  upon  its  soil.     And  the  sprightly  fays 
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of  Germany  owe  it  to  the  mystery  of  their  unapproachable  hiding- 
places  in  the  ibrests,  that  they  were  not  long  ago  banished  from  the 
land.  We  crush  many  beautiful  things  under  foot  while  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  power ;  as  one  heedlessly  treads  upon  the  half-hidden 
flowers  of  the  field.  Yet  there  are  a  few  countries,  in  parts  of  which 
these  spints  play  their  pranks  almost  as  merrily  as  in  the  days  of '  sweet 
Pucky'  and  favor  the  good  people,  whom  they  love,  in  as  right  good 
•earnest  as  ever.  Few,  indeed,  are  these  blessed  places.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sad  history  to  us,  that  our  own  country  has  never  been  the  abode  of 
fairies.  It  is  perhaps  rather  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
first  settlers  of  America,  than  to  any  unfitness  of  the  country  itself,  that 
neither  elves  nor  fairies  crossed  the  sea  with  them,  to  fix  dieir  abodes 
here.  Had  the  pilgrims  to  this  western  land  been  so  well  dbposed 
towards  this  tiny  race  as  were  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  fairies 
would  have  crossed  the  ocean  with  them,  and  peopled  our  noble  moun- 
tains and  beautiful  valleys  with  their  lively  forms.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  Pucks,  who  were  inhabitants  of  Frieseland  and  progenitors  of 
*  Robin  Gooodfellow'  of  England,  that  the  emigrants  from  the  north 
could  not  even  get  rid  of  them  when  they  sailed  for  England,  but  were 
accompanied  by  them  as  settlers  in  that  country.  Would  that  a  lesion 
of  merry  Pucks  had  stuck  as  close  to  our  ancestors  when  they  sailed 
from  England ! 

The  character  of  a  genuine  fairy  of  old  is  made  up  of  a  greater 
variety  of  qualities  than  could  be  noticed  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
paper.  I  will  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  I  shall  confine 
myself  almost  wholly  to  the  sprites  of  Germany  and  Britain,  properly 
called  *  fays,'  or  <  fairies,'  who  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Druids, 
and  preserved  a  certain  sacredness  of  character  not  found  perhaps  in 
any  of  the  other  classes  of  subordinate  spirits.  In  parts  of  Bntain 
they  went  by  the  names  of  *  good  neighbors'  and  *  good  people;'  while 
in  Germany  they  had  others  equally  propitiatory.  They  may  be  called 
household  spirits,  like  the  '  brownies'  of  Scotland,  to  distinguish  them 
^from  those  fearful  spirits  who  were  wont  to  steal  young  children  from 
their  parents,  and  who  loved  to  injure  travellers  in  the  night.  Every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  those  beautiful  legends  which  are  the  history 
of  the  fairy  race,  must  have  noticed  the  unfailing  love  of  these  fairies 
for  good  people,  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  they  harass  evil- 
doers. This  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil  is  quite  characteristic  of 
them.  In  olden  days,  (certainly  the  better  days  of  the  fairies,)  the 
honest  peasant  of  Germany  was  often  surprised  at  his  wonderful  suc- 
'  cess  in  life,  till  he  counted  the  fairy-circles  near  his  cottage,  and  per- 
ceived how  numerous  his  tiny  finends  were.  Nor  did  he  lorget  to  se- 
cure their  future  aid  by  blessing  them  for  that  already  past.  The  good 
housewife  of  England  was  often  sorely  puzzled  to  tell  why  her  butter 
'  came'  so  hard  and  yellow,  while  that  of  her  neighbor,  who,  as  many 
believed,  had  not  so  much  goodness  in  her  as  she  seemed  to  have,  if  it 
came  at  all,  was  soft  and  white.  But  at  last  it  would  come  out  that 
the  fairies  helped  along  the  good  dame's  cream,  while  they  were  mis- 
chievously disposed  toward  that  of  her  neighbor.  And  so  in  a  thou- 
.  sand  strange  ways  they  showed  their  preference  of  good. 
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They  were  excessively  fond  of  young  maidens,  and  made  it  their  de- 
light to  assist  and  protect  them.  Some  of  the  most  touching  balladfr 
and  legends  of  antiquity  are  founded  on  this,  the  fairies'  love  for  inno- 
cence and  purity,  the  most  attractive  and  worthy  trait  in  their  whole- 
character.  Whenever  one  of  their  fair  charges  was  sporting  through* 
the  fields,  a  hundred  nimble  fingers  were  busy  before  her,  aisentang- 
ling  the  long  grass,  that  she  might  not  trip  and  fall ;  and  if  she  broke 
forth  in  girlish  song,  an  unseen  chorus  of  merry  voices  attended  her.. 
When  she  went  to  gather  flowers  from  the  hill-side,  the  fiitries  were 
sure  to  be  there  before  her,  raising  the  drooping  lilies  and  violets,  and 
brushing  the  dust  from  them  with  their  light  wings.  They  presided 
at  the  maiden's  birth,  watched  over  and  blessed  her  childhood,  and 
when  she  died,  they  wept  and  sang  dirges  for  her  with  heartfelt  sor- 
row. That  these  spirits  were  sometimes  mischievous  is  well  known  to- 
the  readers  of  their  legends.  They  were  often  brim-fuU  of  m]schie£ 
Many  a  poor  wight  who  has  been  misled 

*  OW  hills  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs,' 

can  bear  witness  to  that.  They  rarely  did  harm  in  their  mischief)  for 
they  took  more  pleasure  in  teasing  people  by  their  freaks  than  in  hurt- 
ing them. 

How  often  some  solitary  traveller  on  the  wide  moor  has  quickened 
his  musing  walk  into  a  lively  run,  on  hearing  a  shrill  whistle  close  be- 
hind him,  and  has  ran  faster  and  faster,  as  he  got  a  hearty  pinch  at  every 
step,  until  the  loud  laughter  around  him  betrayed  his  merry  tormen- 
tors !  Such  sport  is  indeed  perplexing  to  the  subjects  of  it,  but  is  un- 
doubtedly meant  by  these  kind  guardians  of  man's  welfare  to  teach,  in 
a  practical  way,  the  virtue  of  patience.  In  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  some  of  the  good  and  all  of  the  •mischievous  propensities  of  the 
fairy  race  combine,  and  form  a  rare  compound  indeed.  Puck  is  the 
likeness  of  his  race,  at  least  in  its  mischievous  features,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  the  master-poet  of  England.  Puck's  description  of  his  own 
character  in  that  inimitable  passage  commencing  : 

*  Thou  Bpeak^st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night ;' 

is  too  familiar  for  repetition  here.  In  that  short  passage  he  reveals  his 
whole  character,  ana  sets  forth  the  quality  of  mischievousness  as  poe- 
sessed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  his  whole  race.  Their  freaks  of 
merry  mischief  served  to  give  their  good  deeds  all  the  more  relish. 
For  all  their  pranks*,  this  quality  of  their  character  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  their  love  of  goodness.  It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  by 
which  they  insured  the  full  appreciation  of  their  kindnesses ;  knowing 
that  all  sunshine  and  no  clouds  is  tiresome,  as  Tennyson  says  : 


*  Pa*iTHKK  weep,  Mat  Lilian  ; 
Gaiety  without  eclipre 
Wearieth  me,  Mat  Xixuam.' 


The  last  of  the  fairies'  most  prominent  traits  of  character,  which  I 
shall  here  notice,  is  their  well-known  love  of  music  and  dancing.     They 
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were  all  masicians.  Music  was  part  of  their  yery  life.  Every  moon- 
light night  they  left  their  bowers  to  dance  upon  the  green  sward,  and 
to  fill  the  air  with  their  strange  music.  With  hearts  as  free  from  care 
as  singing-birds,  they  sported  the  night  long  to  their  own  sweet  notes. 
The  sound  of  their  moon-light  revelry  was  often  heard  in  the  cottage, 
and  as  often  filled  the  hearts  of  its  inmates  with  gladness : 

*■  Thiie  oaten  pipes  blew  vondrouf  Bhrill, 
The  hemlock  small  blew  clear : 
And  loader  notes  fW>m  hemlock  large. 
And  bog-reed,  struck  the  ear ; 
They  sing,  Inspired  with  love  and  joy, 
Like  skylarks  in  the  air.*— tamiblahb. 

Perchance  some  midnight  traveller,  whose  weary  feet  dragged  along 
heavily,  has  sat  down  by  the  way-side  almost  faint-hearted.  As  he  sits 
and  vexes  his  patience  with  thoughts  of  the  long  miles  still  before 
him,  his  ear  catches  the  sound  of  the  fairies'  voices.  Peals  of  merry 
laughter  come  sounding  through  the  air,  and  close  upon  them  come 
floating  strains  of  unearthly  music.  He,  who  but  now  was  almost  de- 
spairing, gets  up  and  goes  lightly  on  his  way  to  the  melody  of  their 
merriment,  his  heart  growing  lighter  at  every  step.  Could  we  know, 
as  they  knew,  how  many  hearts  our  cheerfiilness  may  lighten  and  in- 
spirit, we  should  be  more  like  them  in  this  trait  of  character.  Time 
never  hung  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  ftiiries,  for  they  well  knew 
that, 

*>  Llghllier  move  the  minutes  fledged  with  music ;' 

and  that  it  is  only  self-punishment  to  be  gloomy.  Thus  were  the  olden 
ftiiries  good,  cheerful  and  happy.  But  the  happy  beings  have  gone 
somewhere  beyond  this  wise  and  busy  world,  perhaps  to  a  more  con- 
genial planet  than  ours.  Alas  !  that  so  much  of  our  own  bright  moon- 
light should  now  pass  away  unimproved  by  their  happy  meetmgs ! 

Whither  has  the  queen,  *  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone,'  gone,  that 
she  rides  no  znore  upon  the  silvery  moon-beams  ?  Where  now  are 
royal  Oberon,  queenly  Titania,  and  *  sweet  Puck,'  *  that  merry  wan- 
derer of  the  night  V  Have  they  fled  forever  from  the  chilly  presence 
of  mankind  ?  Then,  let  us  at  least  preserve  the  wondrous  stories  of 
their  lives,  as  a  sacred  memento  of  their  past  worth  and  beauty.  Gladly 
would  we  have  a  host  of  fairies  answer  by  their  presence  the  call  of 
the  poetess  of  their  once  favored  land  : 

GROUND  the  forest foontain, 

On  the  river  shore,  p. 

Let  your  silvery  laughter 

Echo  yet  once  more ; 
WhUe  the  Joyous  boundlngs 

or  your  oewv  feet 
Ring  to  that  old  chorus, 
^Tne  daisy  is  so  sweet.* 

Obkeom!   Tita.iiiaI 

Did  your  woodland  mirth, 
with  the  song  of  Avon, 

Quit  this  work-day  earth  f 
Yet  while  green  tosves  listen, 

And  while  bright  stars  burn, 
By  that  magic  memory, 

Oh,  retom !  return  v  w.  s.  8. 

B^wdoin  CMtgt^  Sept.  S8, 1650. 
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EVENING      SHADOWS. 

0|  I  LOVE  the  evening  shadows, 
Faint  and  dim  at  close  of  day. 

When  the  struggling  moonbeams  flicker 
On  the  wall  in  ceaseless  play. 

Coming,  going,  still  they  vary ; 

How  the  trailing  rose-vine  leaves 
Show  amid  the  silver  net-work, 

Which  the  trembling  moon-Iigfat  weaves. 

On  the  wall  in  gleaming  shadows, 
Resting  for  a  moment's  space, 

Fading  'mid  the  gathering  darkness, 
Leaving  not  a  single  trace. 

O,  I  love  the  evening  shadows ! 

Shall  I  tell  yon  voKen  I  love  them  ? 
When  the  flowers  are  stark  and  lifeless, 

With  a  wintry  sky  above  them : 

And  the  dirge  of  dying  summer 
Long  has  faded  on  the  breeze, 

While  a  voice  of  chilling  sadness 
Sighs  amid  the  swaying  trees : 

While  the  snow  in  flakes  is  drifting, 
Covering  all  with  robe  of  white, 

And  the  misty  moonbeams  flicker, 
Fade  amid  the  darkening  night. 

Leaning  by  some  quiet  window, 

Peering  out  upon  the  gloom, 
Gaze  I  till  a  voice  belovM 

Calls  me  to  the  inner  room : 

Where,  on  sofa  half-reclining. 

Scarcely  ill,  and  yet  not  well, 
There  is  one  who  calls  my  dreamings 

Follies  that  I  may  not  tell. 

But  e'en  with  these  gentle  chidings 
Comes  the  old  accustomed  smile  ; 

And  an  arm  so  gently  stealing 
Holds  me  prisoner  for  the  whUe. 

Firmly  out  against  the  twilight 
Stands  the  outline  of  his  face, 

And  the  noble,  lofty  features 
That  I  love  so  well  to  trace : 

Eyes  so  dark,  and  deep,  and  earnest. 
In  their  gaze  there  seems  a  spell ; 

And  a  brow  whose  lofly  moulding 
Of  an  inward  fire  doth  tell. 
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LingerlDg  ever  by  tby  side, 

Smoo£ing  bUH  thy  brow  of  pain, 
LoTe  conid  ask  no  higher  pleasure 

Than  a  heart  like  tibine  to  gain. 

Eighteen  saininers  with  their  pleasures 

O'er  my  head  have  lightly  flown, 
While  thy  years  of  deeper  wisdom 

Twenty  more  perchance  have  known. 

What  if  through  those  raven  looks 

Here  a  silver  thread  will  twine  ? 
Willingly  I  'd  render  up 

My  young  Ufe  to  purchase  thine ! 

I  have  fondly  wrapt  around  thee 

Mantle  of  the  bright  ideal, 
And  its  folds  I  would  not  loooeen  ; 

Thia  must  be  the  only  real. 

Should  I  see  my  idol  shattered, 

Lying  prostrate  at  my  feet  — 
Crone  those  bright  and  glorious  fancies, 

Fair  as  summer  flowers,  and  fleet : 

I  would  seek  some  quiet  comer. 

Far  from  every  questioning  eye, 
And  in  calm  despair  I  M  lay  me 

Broken-hearted  down  to  die. 

But  these  dreamings,  still  more  foolish. 

Dear  one !  I  Ml  not  tell  to  thee ; 
I  should  dread  to  meet  those  eyes 

In  their  calm  severity. 

All  of  noble,  cood  and  gifted 

I  have  found  and  loved  in  thee ; 
Every  day  brings  fresh  excuses 

For  my  wild  idolatry. 

Dear  old  house !  how  well  I  love  thee ! 

Here  a  golden  dream  is  mine ; 
For  hit  presence,  like  a  halo, 

Over  all  things  seems  to  shine. 

What  if  all  the  world  beyond  us       ' 

Seems  but  as  an  idle  tale. 
That  from  memory  quickly  passeth, 

As  shrink  flowers  before  the  gale  ? 

O,  I  love  the  evening  shadows. 

Faint  and  dim  at  close  of  day, 
When  the  struggling  moonbeams  flicker 

On  the  wall  in  ceaseless  play. 

Side  by  side  we  both  sit  dreaming, 

Pleasant  fancies  have  we  two  \ 
I  am  not  the  only  dreamer : 

Dearest,  is  my  picture  true  ?  bil^  rodmah. 
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F  I  R  E-S  IDE     REMINMSCENCES. 


aT    ^A0aXI.OR    BXACOLIRC. 


No  one  can  have  a  greater  regard  for  woman  than  myself;  yet  partly 
through  inclination,  partly  through  accident,  my  fireside  has  never  been 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  man's  dearest  earthly  solace ;  hence  I 
have  been  styled  Bachelor  Beauclerc  by  my  old  college  chums,  all  or 
whom  have  presented  the  state  with  blooming  families.  I  like  the  coe- 
nomen,  and  have  adopted  it  when  haranguing  the  world,  for  I  find  it 
easier  to  talk  with  the  world  en  masse,  than  individually. 

When  I  call  on  my  acquaintance,  my  visits  are  like  angels', '  few  and 
far  between,'  but  like  them  only  in  that  respect.  The  children  are 
generally  too  noisy  to  allow  me  to  slip  in  a  word,  and  their  parents  so 
foolishly  fond,  that  I  dare  not  enter  their  presence,  for  fear  of  hearing  the 
never-ending  tale  of  their  wonderful  precocity,  or  of  being  introduced 
to  De  Staels  and  Ciceros  in  miniature,  of  all  miniatures  the  most  un- 
like and  caricatured.  Then,  too,  one-half  of  the  wives,  from  being  the 
adored  of  one  man,  believe  themselves  qualified  to  be  the  adored  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  upon  those  who 
do  not  gaze  at  their  imperfections  through  the  beautifying  veil  of  con- 
nubial love.  These  causes  attach  me  to  my  ingleside.  Here  I  sit  and 
meditate,  while  the  portrait  of  my  sainted  mother  looks  sweetly  down 
on  her  only  child.  The  small  musical  clock  on  the  centre  of  the  man- 
tel-piece chimes  away  the  hours  melodiously,  and  the  caryatides  at 
each  end  of  the  marble  slab  support  their  graceful  burden  of  fruits 
and  flowers  with  a  placid  smile  of  content.  The  light  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  plays  on  the  chaste  paper-hangings,  whose  bouquets  of  exqui- 
sitely-painted flowers  are  here  and  there  concealed  by  a  few  mellow 
paintings  bought  in  Italy  during  a  winter's  sojourn  there.  The  recesses 
each  side  of  the  mantel  are  filled  with  book-cases.  On  one  is  perched 
a  large  bronze  eagle  in  honor  of  Percival ;  on  the  other,  a  stuBfed- 
pigeon  that  may  have  been  in  a  '  belfry.' 

The  light  is  reflected  firom  a  mahogany  couch,  standing  beyond  the 
open  door  of  a  smaller  room,  in  which  I  nap  it.  The  windbws  of  the 
sanctum  are  muffled  by  thick  curtains  that  shade  (not  mirrors,  I  detest 
them)  but  a  huge  vase  brought  from  Pompeii,  and  supported  by  an  an- 
tique table  laden  with  tokens  of  virtu  collected  in  my  travels.  The 
fine  chair  in  which  I  nestle  was  presented  by  my  mother  a  short  time 
before  her  decease,  and  was  covered  by  her  own  hands.  It  is  the 
dearest  of  my  earthly  treasures.  A  screen  worked  in  a  convent  by  a 
maiden  aunt  fills  one  comer ;  the  other  is  occupied  by  a  cabinet  of  shells* 
If  I  am  not  comfortable  in  these  pleasant  quarters,  it  is  owing  to  a  dis- 
eased mind  that  will  not  be  comfortable  any  where.  But  I  am  happy. 
I  take  my  meals  at  a  pleasant  caf  ^  when  I  wish,  or  have  them  sent  if 
I  prefer.     No  tattling  hostess  tyrannizes  over  or  slanders  me.     More 
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reputations  are  ruined  by  boarding  than  in  any  other  way.  Let  a  being 
be  perfection  itself,  the  faults  lacking  are  easily  supplied  by  fertile  in- 
vention. I  long  ago  resolved  to  judge  for  myself,  and  have  never  re- 
pented the  resolution.  When  envy  and  jealousy  are  banished  the 
world,  I  will  unstop  my  ears,  and  believe  all  I  hear.  Thus  independent 
and  contented,  I  devote  my  evenings  to  meditation  on  paper,  orally  or 
in  profound  silence.  Oft-times  a  throng  of  memories  will  arise,  some 
saa,  others  brilliant  and  meteor-like. 

In  my  profession  many  incidents  naturally  occur,  and  in  my  travels 
I  have  been  an  actor  in  certain  adventures,  the  reading  of  which  may 
entertain  for  an  idle  hour  some  who  have  had  a  less  stirring  life. 
Partly  from  selfishness,  then,  and  with  some  true  willingness  to  make 
others  happy  if  I  can,  I  commit  these  memories  to  paper,  and  waft 
them  into  the  crowded  mart  of  literature.  The  reminiscence  that  now 
occupies  my  thoughts  I  shall  call,  if  you  please, 

AN    EPISODE    OP    TRAVEL. 

Among  our  fellow-passengers  in  the  miserable  steamer  plying  be- 
tween London  and  Boulogne  was  a  group  of  persons  who  attracted 
my  attention,  from  the  fact  of  their  speaking  my  language  fluently,  al- 
though evidently  not  English.  Their  vivacity  was  not  at  all  French, 
yet  unlike  our  shy  affability.  The  youngest  of  the  group,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  persons,  was  a  young  lady  not  over  nineteen,  whom  they 
called  Anna.  She  was  slender  to  fragility.  Her  pale,  clear  com- 
plexion contrasted  strikingly  with  the  dark  hair  that  shaded,  and  still 
darker  eyes  that  illuminated  her  expressive  countenance.  She  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  sickly-looking.  Interesting  she  was,  beyond  any 
being  I  had  ever  seen.  She  had  far  more  repose  than  the  others,  whose 
fine  animal  spirits  surmounted  all  the  desagremens  of  our  position. 

A  young  lady,  a  few  years  her  senior,  had  a  bloom  that  defied  the 
assaults  of  the  most  unstable  of  elements.  Her  features,  eyes  and 
hair  betrayed  the  sister  of  Anna,  but  air,  manners  and  expression  were 
utterly  unlike  that  interesting  being.  The  other  female  was  a  fine- 
looking  matron,  whose  love  for  her  husband  had  evidently  not  waned 
with  her  youth  and  beauty.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  circle  of  which 
he  was  the  protector,  and  received  their  sallies  of  wit  and  sense  with 
delight.  I  gradually  neared  them,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tions of  my  own,  caught  much  of  their  converse,  which  was  not  sotto- 
voce.  I  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  their  birth-place,  for  they  were 
speaking  of  their  own  dear  home  in  Canada.  This  rivetted  my  atten- 
tion ;  for  a  deceased  friend  of  mine  had  been  a  native  of  that  place,  and 
oflen  during  our  intimacy  at  college  had  he  expatiated  on  tne  loveli- 
ness of  his  country-women,  whose  manners,  he  said,  were  a  bewitch- 
ing blending  of  French  sprightliness  with  English  dignity.  I  now 
longed  to  speak  to  the  strangers,  but  this  seemed  impossible.  I 
roused  myself,  however,  and  by  my  manner  endeavored  to  betray  the 
interest  I  felt.  The  gentleman  perceived  it.  With  some  hesitation, 
he  asked  how  soon  we  should  reach  the  opposite  shore.  I  replied  with 
great  afiability,  and  to  my  own  surprise,  continued  the  dialogue,  own- 
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ing  that  I  had  overheard  that  they  were  Canadians.  I  spoke  of  my  friend. 
They  knew  him,  and  were  intimate  with  many  of  his  relatives,  who 
frequently  spoke  of  him,  and  mourned  his  early  death.  This  was  a 
sufficient  introduction  for  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a  friend  imme- 
diately. When  I  mentioned  Granville's  name,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Anna's  face,  for  she  seemed  to  me  a  justification  for  his  extravagant 

E raises  of  the  fair  Canadians.  I  was  startled  at  the  deathly  pallor  of 
er  countenance  as  I  spoke  his  name,  and  the  truth  flashed  on  my  mind 
as  I  noticed  the  anxious  glance  of  her  sister.  In  his  eulogy  of  his 
country-women,  Granville  was  thinking  of  but  one. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  was  shortened  perceptibly  by  the  delightfol 
conversation  that  ensued.  When  we  parted  at  the  wharf  it  was  with 
the  promise  of  meeting  again  at  Amiens,  and  with  a  determination  on 
my  part  to  visit  the  country  they  loved  so  well. 

At  Boulogne,  I  hired  the  services  of  Francois  Looh6,  a  Belgian 
courier,  whose  best  recommendation  was  an  open  countenance  and 
winning  manner. 

Francois  informed  me  immediately  after  his  installation  as  courieTi 
that  it  was  the  fashion  neither  to  stint  nor  stay  a  minute  in  the  city  with- 
out visiting  the  cathedral.  I  resolved  to  be  odd,  and  postponed  mj 
visit  until  the  next  rooming.  Before  breakfast,  therefore,  we  sallied 
out  I  was  sincerely  pleased  with  the  venerable  building ;  the  kneel- 
ing forms  around,  silently  absorbed  in  worship,  moved  my  heart  with 
sympathy  and  respect.  At  some  distance  from  me  one  figure  rivetted 
my  attention.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  it  was  certainly,  Anna.  I  ap- 
proached softly,  requesting  Francois  to  remain  where  he  was.  From 
behind  one  of  the  vast  columns  I  looked  upon  the  young  devotee. 
She  was  kneeling  before  St.  Genevieve.  Upon  the  altar  beneath  the 
picture  was  a  fresh  chaplet  of  blossoms  and  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves, 
preserved  in  all  their  brilliancy,  and  brought  from  her  free  forest-land 
as  an  offering  of  eratitude  for  her  safe  flight  over  the  uncertain  sea. 
Beautiful  superstition ! 

She  arose  without  perceiving  me.  As  she  walked  away,  a  paper 
fell  from  her  missal.  I  stooped  for  it,  and  as  it  unrolled,  perceived  it 
to  be  some  verses,  in  a  feminine  hand.  I  followed  her  to  the  principal 
altar,  where  she  rejoined  her  friends,  who  were  admiring  the  fine  pic- 
ture above  it  Our  meeting  was  a  joyous  one,  and  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  enter  Paris  in  company.  I  told  Anna  of  the  waif  I  had 
found,  and  should  claim.  A  deep  blush  convinced  me  that  she  was 
the  author  of  the  verses.  Afler  some  opposition  she  yielded  the  point, 
and  I  read  the  artless  effusion.    Often  do  I  read  these  gentle  lines : 

8AINT     OENEVIEVX. 

Once  more  upon  her  sacred  shrine 

A  garland  of  fhesh  flowers  I  leaye, 
And  gazing  on  her  face  divine, 

Breiathe  vesper  hymns  lo  Ginivikvb. 

Blessed  Giniviitb  I  whose  upturned  eye 

Reveals tiie  heaven  mirrorea  there! 
When  cares  disturb,  to  her  I  fly, 

And  lay  my  bleeding  bosom  bare. 
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The  flnt  fresh  blwwnmn  of  the  tprlng, 

The  twigs  of  trees  that  earliest  !eaYe> 
With  loving  heart  I  humbly  bring 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Gbmbvibvx. 

Oh,  chide  me  not  with  learned  guile, 

Nor  o*er  ^  the  idol*  sternly  grieve ; 
I  worship  Heaven*s  mirrored  smiley 

When  bent  before  St.  Gbmkviivk. 

Like  watere  freshening  as  thev  flow 

Are  thoi^hts  which  we  of  her  reoelre ; 
As  sunbeams  on  the  melting  snow. 

So  falls  the  smile  of  Gkmivibvb. 

Cold  hearts  before  it  silent  melt. 

And  bless  its  glow  while  yet  they  grieve; 
No  paSsion  has  the  bosom  felt, 

That  did  not  tempt  St  GsMBvitva. 

Oh !  mortal  bom,  but  heaven-nursed, 

The  triumph  thou  d\dai  here  achieve 
Shall  nervo  the  soul  with  sin  accursed, 

As  low  it  bends  to  Gkmbvibvb. 

Eternal  Oni  !  groat  Powim  above, 
Whom  words  can  change  not,  nor  deceive, 

Oh  I  may  we  feel  for  thee  such  love 
As  filled  the  heart  of  Gbmiyikve  ! 

However  much  my  Protestant  prejudices  disapproved  of  tbese 
verses,  I  was  touched  by  their  sincere  piety.  liKy  reminded  me 
also  of  Granville,  whose  devotional  tendencies  had  often  won  my  ad- 
miration by  their  lofty  purity.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  I  was  an  ob- 
ject of  tender  interest  to  Anna.  I  readily  understood  it,  and  she  was 
to  me  invested  with  a  more  exalted  loveliness. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  soon  after  our  meeting  at  Amiens.  The  route 
was  new  to  us  all,  and  elicited  aaerry  and  sanguine  remarks.  Anna 
was  quieter  than  usual,  and  I  noticed  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  her  eyes. 
Her  cheeks  had  a  feverish  flush.  Her  companions  regarded  her  with 
evident  anxiety. 

As  I  stood  at  the  last  post-house  door,  awaiting  a  chanee  of  horses 
and  gazing  with  my  new  friend  at  a  far-oft"  glimpse  of  Paris,  he  sighed 

deeply  and  said  :  *  You  are,  I  suppose,  aware  that  Granville  W 

died  in  yonder  city  V 

*  I  am.  It  has-  long  been  a  wish  of  mine  to  visit  his  grave  at  P^re 
la  Chaise ;  a  wish  soon  to  be  realized ' 

He  touched  my  arm  warningly  just  as  Anna  joined  us,  and  pointed 
to  the  city.    •  Paris  V 

*  Yes,  sister.' 

She  stood  like  Niobe  there ;  no  longer  the  joyous-looking  girl,  but  a 
marble  statue  of  grief.  It  was  but  a  moment.  With  a  sigh  she  said : 
*  My  pilg^mage  is  nearly  ended,  then  V 

The  carriage  came  up.  We  were  soon  seated  and  whirled  away, 
while  Anna  leaned  back  in  one  comer,  profoundly  silent,  with  her  face 
concealed  by  her  veil. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  as  we  were  walking  on  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  Anna  pointed  to  a  white  speck  in  the  distance,  on  a  high  ridge  of 
land  beyona  the  city. 
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'  That  is  the  chapel  of  P6re  la  Chaise,  Mademoiselle,'  said  Francois, 
respectfully. 

Anna  siehed,  and  sadness  rested  on  the  countenances  of  all. 

*  We  will  visit  it  soon,'  said  her  brother. 

'I  shall  rest  there,  ere  long!'  said  Anna.  As  she  spoke  a  bright 
flush  passed  into  her  cheek. 

I  looked  at  her  brother  wonderingly.  He  met  my  gaze.  Placing 
his  arm  in  mine,  he  led  me  away,  as  though  to  point  out  something  in 
the  distance. 

'  Are  you  aware  of  Anna's  situation  V  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 
'  Her  lungs  were  tested  this  morning.  There  is  no  hope !  I  induced 
her  to  postpone  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  until  to-morrow ;  she  could  not 
bear  it  before.  I  would  have  avoided  this  spot  had  I  known  of  this 
view  of  the  chapel.  In  fact,  my  friend,  she  was  betrothed  to  Granville ; 
and  feeling  her  death  certain,  although  we  did  not,  begged  to  be 
brought  here  to  die.  We  came  to  save  her  life ;  she,  to  mingle  her 
ashes  with  his !' 

I  could  not  speak. 

'  You  feel — as  for  us *     He  could  say  no  more. 

We  all  returned  silently  homeward.  I  observed  that  Anna  was 
paler  than  usual.  To  my  inquiries  she  replied  that  she  was  fatigued. 
She  retired  to  h^  room  to  rest.  Two  hours  afterward  I  was  sum- 
moned to  her  pr J^nce.  She  was  lying  on  the  parlor  sofa,  her  fiiends 
beside  her.  She  was  still  paler  than  before.  As  I  approached,  she 
smiled  sweetly.  A  vase  of  salt  was  near  her,  and  her  handkerchief 
was  stained  with  blood.  She  was  dying  I  Gently  she  sank  to  rest ; 
and  my  first  visit  to  the  renowned  cemetery  was  as  one  of  the  mourners 
of  the  young  Canadian. 

The  principal  object  of  their  visit  *to  Europe  being  defeated,  they 
were  anxious  to  return.  After  a  few  excursions  of  my  planning,  they 
bade  farewell  to  Anna's  grave,  and  embarked  at  Havre  tor  New- York. 
I  promised  to  meet  them  again  at  Montreal ;  but  how  easily  prostrated 
are  all  human  calculations !  They  never  touched  their  native  strand. 
The  fate  of  the  vessel  was  and  ever  will  be  enshrouded  in  mystery. 
Of  that  joyous  group  on  board  the  steamer  none  survive.  In  four 
months  they  were  swept  into  oblivion.  Years  have  rolled  away,  but 
those  kind  beings  are  as  dear  as  ever  to  my  memory  ;  and  Anna,  the 
young,  the  lovely  Anna,  one  of  the  dearest  of  my  recollections. 


After  my  last  interview  with  Anna's  relatives,  I  was  for  many  days 
overwhelmed  with  inert  melancholv.  To  add  to  my  sadness,  the  dark 
damp  weather  prevented  a  retreat  from  the  uninviting  sea-port,  and  the 
belt  of  masts  encircling  the  quays  recalled  the  winged  ones  now  scud- 
ding westward  with  their  precious  freight.  The  third  day  of  my  stay 
at  Havre,  as  I  sat  by  my  window  reading  a  French  edition  of  Cooper's 
*  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  to  an  accompaniment  of  rattling  sashes,  played 
upon  by  the  fists  of  a  rude  north-easter,  a  cry  of  distress,  piercing  and 
agonized,  and  coming  apparently  from  the  next  room,  sent  a  chill,  fore* 
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boding  of  I  knew  not  what,  through  my  heart.  The  book  fell  from 
my  hand,  and  trembling  excessively,  I  made  ray  way  to  the  door.  A 
waiter  was  hurrying  past,  but  stopped  to  inform  me  that  the  lady  in 
the  next  room  had  a  singular  fit.  *  She  was,'  he  said, '  wife  to  the  cap- 
tain with  whom  my  friends  had  embarked.'  This  was  all  I  could  gather 
from  the  gargon ;  but  just  as  he  left,  a  lady  stepped  from  the  next  room 
in  great  agitation.  She  motioned  me  toward  her,  and  led  me  into  the 
room.  Three  or  four  ladies  were  endeavoring  to  hold  the  unfortunate 
wife  in  a  large  chair.  Her  dark  hair  fell  in  glossy  masses  to  her  feet. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  on  the  sea,  which  was  tossing  before  the  open 
window.  One  hand  tightly  grasped  the  landlady's  robe,  the  other  was 
pressed  to  her  heart.     Her  face  was  as  rigid  as  marble,  and  as  colorless. 

'  Let  me  go !'  she  cried ;  '  I  can  save  them.  See !  see !  oh,  why  can- 
not you  see !  Hist !  how  the  water  gurgles,  gargles  through  the  port- 
holes !  'T is  he,  'tis  he !  —  Harry,  Harry !' — here  she  shneked  fear- 
fully, and  struggled  to  free  herself  '  He  is  sinking — I  must  save  him  ! 
Let  me  go !'  I  aided  the  others  in  holding  her,  for  they  were  quite  ex- 
hausted. She  turned  her  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  water,  as  I 
grasped  her  form.  She  gazed  into  my  face  a  moment.  '  All  gone !' 
she  murmured  faintly,  shaking  her  head  as  she  spoke;  'the  mast 
parted ;  she  sunk !  all  swept  down !  Her  hair  looked  like  the  sea-weed  ! 
Harry,  my  Harry !  will  no  one  save  you  ?  See !  see !  how  the  plank 
tosses!'  She  shook  fearfully:  I  expected  every \noment  to  see  her 
die  with  mental  agony.  For  several  minutes  she  trembled  in  this  man- 
ner, without  speakine,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  heaving  sea.  At 
length,  with  a  sigh,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  sank  into  a  deep  swoon, 
as  she  softly  whispered :  '  Gone,  all  gone !' 

The  ladies  retired  to  rest,  leaving  the  patient  with  the  doctor  and 
myself  The  former  had  just  arrived.  She  laid  motionless  ibr  two 
hours,  then  the  color  gradually  came  to  lip  and  cheek,  and  a  deep  sigh 
heralded  her  returning  consciousness.  She  opened  her  eyes,  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  said :  'Such  a  dream  —  awful!'  She 
endeavored  to  rise,  but  in  vain.  The  physician  desired  her  to  keep 
quiet,  for  she  had  fainted,  and  any  exertion  would  make  her  dream 
again.  As  her  strength  returned,  her  frenzy  became  again  apparent. 
On  the  second  day  of  her  illness,  after  the  physician  had  reduced  her 
by  bleeding,  she  motioned  me  to  her  side.  The  tears  fbll  fast  on  her 
pillow,  and  with  broken  accents  she  said :  '  Was  it  a  dream  ?' 

I  shuddered :  since  her  first  frenzy  a  dread  fear  had  haunted  me. 
I  had  been,  and  was  then,  as  now,  a  believer  in  spiritual  foresight  and 
prophetic  admonitions.  '  A  dream  V  I  inquired ;  '  what  was  a  dream  ? 
Of  what  are  you  thinking  V 

*  Oh,  that  terrific  sight !  —  Harry  and  all  sinking,  sinking !' 

'  Yes,  dear  creature,  that  was  a  sort  of  dream  certainly.' 

'  Have  you  heard  ]     Are  they  safe  ?     Is  all  well  V 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrair.' 

'  You  will  —  you  will !'  she  hid  her  wee  in  the  pillow.  I  could  hear 
her  praying  sonly  for  resignation.  The  landlady  entered.  She  was 
deathly  pale. 

'  The  '  Oberon'  has  arrived,'  she  whispered.     '  They  passed  a ' 
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'  No  more/  I  cried,  overcome  with  borror.  '  She  saw  it !'  I  pointed 
to  the  invalid. 

<  Yes !'  easped  the  terror-stricken  woman ;  '  all  lost !'  She  hurried 
to  the  window.  The  invalid  raised  herself  half  out  of  bed.  She  had 
caught  one  word. 

'  Lost !  you  know  it  now ;  you  would  not  let  me  save  him !'  She 
fell  back  on  her  pillow,  struggled  for  a  moment,  then  life  passed  away 
with  her  prophetic  spirit. 

To  this  day  the  image  of  Anna's  sister  oflen  rises  to  memory,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poor  wife.  '  Her  long  hair  looking  like  the  sea-weed.' 
The  *  Oberon'  picked  up  one  body,  which  proved  to  be  the  Captain. 
He  was  lashed  to  a  plank,  and  no  doubt  could  have  been  saved  had 
the  *  Oberon'  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  to  the  site  of  the  wreck.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  us  all  that  husband  and  wife  were  buried  together. 
She  generally  accompanied  her  husband,  but  was  prevented  this  trip 
by  the  illness  of  her  sister.  This  lady  recovered  her  health,  and  sailed 
in  the  next  vessel.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  us  all  from  her  home  in  Bal- 
timore. I  received  and  read  it  beside  Anna's  grave.  A  year  after- 
ward she  revisited  Havre  in  buxom  health,  accompanying  her  husband, 
also  a  sea-captain.     For  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  she  is  living  yet. 

I  have  related  these  facts  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  or  her  own 
comments  upon  them.  When  I  undertook  to  write  these  recollections 
I  did  not  promise  to  add  any  comments  or  ornaments.  Should  these 
occur,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  my  musing 
moods. 


THE        GAMING-HOUSE. 

The  hour  was  midnight ;  but  the  midnight  gloom 

Was  all  dispelled  from  that  unholy  room 

By  two  fair  lamps,  that  shed  their  light,  and  shone 

As  if  the  Boene  were  a  delightful  one : 

Alas !  there  was  no  happiness,  no  rest, 

For  those  who  crowded  round  the  board  unblest ! 

For  though  at  times  a  smile  would  light  a  face. 

Few  were  the  hearts  that  smiling  left  the  place. 

One  tall  old  man  —  I  can  remember  now 

His  thin,  pale  visage,  and  his  care-worn  brow^- 

Threw  with  a  look  of  agony  his  all 

Upon  one  chance  of  the  revolving  ball ! 

His  few  gold  pieces  down,  he  turned  away 

To  where  the  light  more  faintly  lent  its  ray. 

And  bending  low,  with  superstitions  air, 

He  kissed  a  crucifix,  and  said  a  prayer : 

This  done,  he  slowly  raised  his  aged  head, 

And  stealing  back  with  short  and  noiseless  tread, 

Beheld  —  oh,  God  !  't  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ! 

The  wretch  beheld  his  gold,  his  last  hope,  gone ! 

He  screamed,  he  shrieked,  he  fell  upon  the  floor, 

And  howling  wild,  his  hoary  tresses  tore ; 

Then  from  Us  mouth  and  nostrils  blood-drops  ran, 

And  he  was  carried  out  a  dying  man : 

This  was  but  one  of  many  scenes  of  sadness, 

Where  all  is  hope,  or  misery,  or  madness. 
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AUTUMNAL        SONNETS 
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I. 


Thk  clouds  of  autamn  drift  along  the  sky, 
And  lights  are  seen  at  windows  in  the  glen, 
And  in  the  populous  thoroughfares  of  men  *, 

All  else  is  night  and  silence,  sa^e  the  cry 

Of  winds  that  sport  in  the  old  wilderness : 

Wild  autumn  winds !  how  doth  your  voice  restore 
The  memory  of  days  that  come  no  more  — 

Departed  days  of  joy  and  bitterness  1 

Where  are  ye  now,  amid  the  *  vast  unknown,' 
Friends  of  my  youth,  and  sharers  of  my  glee  ? 
Will  ye  return  no  more  to  solace  me 

With  your  familiar  looks  and  kindly  tone  ? 

Te  answer  not ;  yet  &r  along  the  shore 

A  sweet  voice  seems  to  sigh,  *  No  more  I  No  more !' 


zz. 


Creak,  ye  black  forests  I  and  ye  mournful  forms 
That  flit  like  hooded  monks  across  the  bare 
And  desolate  solitude,  urge  through  the  air 
Tour  cloudy  legions,  O  1  ye  gloomy  Storms, 
Dark  ministers  of  Night  1     f  hear  the  roll 
Of  rising  winds ;  and  in  the  lonely  vale 
The  dying  Autumn  lifts  her  mournful  wail ; 
Tet  pleasant  is  her  sadness  to  my  soul : 
Lo  1  where  the  old  Year  bears  her  in  his  arms ; 
The  pale  Cordelia  and  the  trembling  Lkae  ; 
Will  he  not  deck  with  heather  her  st^  bier. 
And  keep  her  safe  from  Winter's  rude  alarms  ? 
*  Vex  not  bis  ghost !' — his  life  will  soon  be  o'er  1 
The  *  sweet,  low  voice'  he  loved  he  hears  no  more  I 


III. 


Mourn,  Voice  of  the  solemn  WOdemess ! 
For  Him  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for  thee : 
Jbso  RcDBMrroR !  —  Lamb  of  Calvary ! 

The  heir  of  glory,  anguish,  and  distress! 

O  !  how  shall  moilal  tongue  the  love  express 
With  which  Thou  didst  so  love  us,  as  to  be 
Our  sacrifice  upon  the  accursed  tree, 

Bearing  the  burden  of  our  wickedness  I 

O !  ye  wild  winds,  and  wilder  blasts  that  wail 
Amid  the  ebon  darkness,  have  ye  known 
Man's  deep  iniquity,  that  thus  ye  moan 

In  hollow  accents  through  the  lonely  vale  ? 

Alss,  my  soul !  thy  sins  slew  God's  dear  Son  I 

'  KjTie  eleeson  1  Christk  eleeaon  1' 

▼OL.  ZZXYI.  29 
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MOKBBR       OMS 


It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  when  '  Land  on  the  lee-bow/  was 
sung  out  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  is 
occupied  in  writing  it,  the  occupants  of  the  close  little  cabin,  in  which 
they  had  been  cooped  up  for  twenty-six  mortal  days,  made  their  way  on 
deck  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the  coast  of  Central  America.  The 
dim  outlines  of  the  land  were  scarcely  discernible  through  the  murky 
atmosphere,  and  many  and  profound  were  the  conjectures  hazarded  as 
to  what  precise  point  was  then  in  view.  The  result  finally  arrived  at 
was,  that  we  were  *  off  Monkey  Point,'  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  destined  port.  This  conclusion  was  soon  confirmed  hj 
observing  close  under  the  shadow  of  the  shore  an  immense  rock,iisiDg 
with  all  the  regularity  of  the  Pyramids  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet ;  a  land-mark  too  characteristic  to  be  mistaken. 

We  were  sweeping  along  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  were  comforted 
with  the  assurance  that  we  should  be  in  port  to  breakfast, '  t/)'  as  the 
cautious  captain  observed, '  the  wind  held.'  But  the  perverse  wind 
did  not  hold,  and  in  half  an  hour  thereafter  we  were  tumbling  about 
with  a  wash-tubby  motion,  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  of  which  we  had  had  three  days'  experience  under  the  Capes  of 
San  Domingo.  The  haze  cleared  a  little,  and  with  our  glasses  we 
•could  make  out  a  long,  low  line  of  shore,  covered  with  the  densest  ver- 
dure, with  here  and  there  a  feathery  palm,  which  forms  so  picturesque 
a  feature  in  all  tropical  scenery,  lifting  itself  proudly  above  the  rest  of 
the  forest,  and  the  whole  relieved  aeainst  a  back-ground  of  high  hills 
over  which  the  gray  mist  still  hung  like  a  veil. 

Some  of  the  party  could  even  make  out  the  huts  on  the  shore ;  hut 
the  old  man  at  the  helm  smiled,  and  said  there  were  no  huts  there,  and 
that  the  unbroken  and  untenanted  forest  extended  far  back  to  the  great 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras.  So  it  was  when  the  adventurous  Spaniards 
coasted  here  three  centuries  ago,  and  so  it  had  remained  ever  since. 
These  observations  were  interrupted  by  a  heavy  shower,  which  was 
acceptable  for  the  wind  it  brought,  which  filled  the  idle  sails,  and  moved 
us  toward  our  haven.  And  though  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  it  did  not 
deter  us  from  getting  soaked  in  vain  endeavors  to  harpoon  the  por- 
poises that  came  tumbling  in  numbers  around  our  bows. 

But  the  shower  passed,  and  with  it  our  breeze,  and  again  the  brig 
rocked  lazily  on  the  water,  which  was  now  filled  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  among  the  rubbish  that  drifted  past,  a  broken  spear  and  a  cocoa- 
nut  attracted  particular  attention ;  the  one  showed  the  proximity  of  a 
people  whose  primitive  weapons  had  not  yet  given  place  to  the  more 
effective  ones  of  civilized  ingenuity,  and  the  other  was  a  certain  index 
of  the  tropics.     The  shower  passed,  but  it  had  carried  us  within  sight 
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of  our  port.  Those  who  had  before  seen  cabins  on  the  shore  could 
not  now  perceive  any  evidences  of  human  habitations,  and  stoutly  per- 
sisted that  we  had  lost  our  reckoning,  and  that  we  were  far  from  our 
point  of  destination.  But  a  trim  schooner  which  was  just  then  seen 
moving  rapidly  along  under  a  pouring  shower  in  the  same  direction 
with  ourselves,  silenced  the  pretended  doubters,  and  became  immedi- 
ately a  subject  of  great  speculation.     It  was  finally  agreed  on  all  hands 

that  it  must  be  the  B ,  a  vessel  which  left  New- York  three  days 

before  us,  the  captain  of  which  had  boasted  that  he  would  'beat  us  in 
by  at  least  ten  days.'  So  every  body  was  anxious  that  the  little  brig 
should  lead  him  into  the  harbor,  and  many  were  the  objurgations  upon 
the  wind,  and  desperate  the  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  *  cat's-paw'  that  passed. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  some  of  the  impatient  passengers  in- 
quired for  sweeps,  and  recommended  putting  out  the  yawl  to  tow  the 
vessel  in.  They  even  forgot,  such  was  the  excitement,  to  admire  the 
emerald  shores  which  were  now  distinct,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  prayed  that  a  black-looking  thunder-storm  that  loomed 
gloomily  in  the  east,  might  make  a  diversion  in  our  favor.  And  then 
■a.  speck  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  port,  which  every  moment 
^rew  larger  as  it  approached,  and  by  and  by  the  movement  of  the  oars 
could  be  seen,  and  bodies  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  in  due  time  a  pit- 
pan,  a  long,  sharp-pointed  canoe,  pulled  by  a  motley  set  of  mortals, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  displaying  a  great  varie^  of  skins,  from 
light  yellow  to  coal  black,  darted  under  our  bows,  and  a  burly 
fellow  in  a  shirt  pulled  off  his  straw-hat  to  the  captain,  and  inquired 
in  bad  English, '  want-ee  ah  pilot  ?'  The  mate  consigned  him  to  the 
nether  regions  for  a  lubber,  and  inquired  what  had  become  of  his 
eyes,  and  if  he  could  n't  tell  the '  Francis'  any  where ;  the '  Francis,'  which 
had  made  thirty-seven  voyages  to  this  port,  and  knew  the  way  better 
than  any  black  son  of  a  gun  who  ever  put  to  sea  in  a  bread-trough ! 
And  then  the  black  fellow  in  a  shirt  and  straw-hat  was  again  instructed 
to  go  to  below,  or  if  he  preferred,  to  go  and  *  pilot  in  the  lubberly 
schooner  to  windward.'  The  black  fellow  looked  blacker  than  before, 
and  said  something  in  an  unintelligible  jargon  to  the  rest,  and  away  they 
<darted  for  the  schooner. 

Meantime  the  flank  of  the  thunder-storm  swept  toward  us,  piling 
up  a  black  line  of  water,  crested  with  foam,  while  it  approached  with 
a  noise  like  that  of  distant  thunder.  It  came  upon  us ;  the  sails  flut- 
tered a  moment  and  filled,  the  yards  creaked,  the  masts  bent  to  the 
strain,  and  the  little  brig  dashed  rapidly  through  the  hissing  water.  In 
the  darkness  we  lost  sight  of  the  schooner,  and  the  shore  was  no  longer 
visible,  but  we  kept  on  our  way ;  the  Francis  knew  the  road,  and 
seemed  full  of  life  and  eager  to  reach  her  old  anchorage. 

'  Do  n't  she  scud  1'  said  the  mate,  who  rubbed  his  hands  in  very  glee. 
'  If  this  only  holds  for  ten  minutes  more,  we  're  in,  like  a  spike !' — and 
strange  to  say,  it  did  hold ;  and  when  it  was  past,  we  found  ourselves 
close  to  *  Point  Arenas,'  a  long  narrow  spit,  partly  covered  with  water, 
which  shuts  in  the  harbor,  leaving  only  a  narrow  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  vessels.    The  schooner  was  behind  us,  but  here  was  a  dif> 
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ficulty.  The  bar  bad  changed  since  his  last  trip;  the  captain  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  entrance,  and  the  surf  broke  heavily  under  our  lee. 
Excitement  of  another  character  prevailed  as  we  moved  slowly  on, 
where  a  great  swell  proclaimed  the  existence  of  shallows.  The  cap- 
tain stood  in  the  bow,  and  we  watched  the  captain.  Suddenly  he 
cried  '  Hard-a-port  !*  with  startling  emphasis,  and  'Hard-a-port'  was 
echoed  by  the  helmsman,  as  he  swept  round  the  tiller.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  little  vessel  struck  heavily  as  the  wave  fell. 

'  Thirty-seventh,  and  last !'  muttered  the  mate  between  his  teeth,  as 
he  rushed  to  the  fastenings,  and  the  main-sail  came  down  on  the  run. 
'  Round  with  the  boom,  my  men !' — and  the  boom  swung  round,  just 
as  the  brig  struck  again,  with  greater  force  than  before,  unshipping 
the  rudder,  and  throwing  the  nelmsman  across  the  deck.  '  Kound 
again,  my  men !  Lively,  or  the  '  Francis'  is  lost !'  cheered  the  mate, 
who  seemed  invested  with  superhuman  strength  and  agilily;  and  as 
the  boom  swung  round  the  wave  fell,  but  the  '  Francis'  did  not  strike. 

'  Clear  she  is !'  shouted  the  mate,  who  leaped  upon  the  companion- 
way,  and  waved  his  hat  in  triumph ;  and  turning  toward  the  schooner, 
'  Do  that,  ye  divil,  and  call  yerself  a  sailor !"  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it ;  the  '  Francis'  was  in  before  the  schooner,  and  notwithstanding 
the  accident  to  her  rudder,  she  passed  readily  to  her  old  anchoring  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  haibor,  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  There  was 
music  in  the  rattling  cable  as  the  anchor  was  run  out,  and  the  '  Francis' 
swung  slowly  round,  with  her  broadside  toward  the  town.  The  well 
was  tried,  but  she  had  made  no  water,  which  was  the  occasion  for  a 
new  ebullition  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  mate. 

All  danger  past,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about  us.  AVe  were 
not  more  than  two  cable-lengths  from  a  low  sandy  sliore,  upon  which 
was  ranged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  water  a  double  row  of  houses,  or 
rather  huts,  some  built  of  boards,  but  most  of  reeds,  and  all  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  Some  came  down  to  the  water,  like  sheds,  and  under 
one  end  were  drawn  up  pit-pans  and  canoes.  Some  larger  contri> 
vances  for  navigating  the  San  Juan  river,  resembling  small  canal- 
boats,  were  also  moored  close  in  shore,  and  upon  each  might  be  seen 
a  number  of  very  long  and  very  black  legs,  every  pair  of  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  very  short  white  shirt.  In  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
houses,  which  was  no  other  than  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
was  an  open  space,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  was  a  building  larger  than 
the  others,  but  of  like  construction,  surrounded  hy  a  high  fence  of 
canes,  and  near  one  end  rose  a  stumpy  fiae-staff,  and  from  Us  top  hung 
a  dingy  piece  of  bunting,  closely  resembling  the  British  Union- Jack  ; 
and  this  was  the  custom-house  of  San  Juan,  the  residence  of  all  the 
British  ofBcials ;  and  the  flag  was  that  of  the  '  King  of  Moschetoes,' 
the  *  ally'  of  Great  Britain ! 

But  of  this  mighty  potentate,  and  how  the  British  officials  came  there, 
*  more  anon.'  Just  oppoRite  us,  on  the  shore,  was  an  object  resembling 
some  black  monster  which  had  lost  its  teeth  and  eyes,  and  which  seemed 
sorry  that  it  had  left  its  kindred  at  the  Novelty  Works.  It  was  the 
boiler  of  a  steamer,  which  some  adventurous  Yankees  had  proposed 
putting  up  here,  but  which  for  some  defect  had  proved  useless.     Be- 
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hind  the  town  rose  the  dense  tropical  forest.  There  were  no  clear- 
ings, no  lines  of  road  stretching  back  into  the  country ;  nothin?  but 
dense,  dark  solitudes,  where  the  tapir  and  the  wild  boar  roamed  un- 
molested ;  where  the  painted  macaw  and  the  noisy  parrot,  flying  from 
one  giant  cebia  to  the  other,  alone  disturbed  the  silence ;  and  where  the 
many-hued  and  numerous  serpents  of  the  tropics  coiled  among  the 
branches  of  strange  trees,  loaded  with  flowers  and  fragrant  with  pre- 
cious gums.  The  whole  scene  was  unprecedentedly  novel  and  pictu- 
resque. There  was  a  strange  blending  of  objects  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
Iremes  of  civilization.  The  boiler  of  the  steamer  was  side  by  side 
with  the  graceful  canoe,  identical  with  that  in  which  the  simple  natives 
of  Hispaniola  brought  fruits  to  Columbus;  and  men  in  stifl*  European 
•costumes  were  seen  passing  among  others,  whose  dark,  naked  bodies, 
protected  only  at  the  loins,  indicated  their  descent  from  the  same  abo- 
rigines who  disputed  the  possession  of  the  soil  with  the  mailed  followers 
of  Cordova,  and  made  vain  propitiations  to  the  symbolical  sun  to  assist 
them  against  their  enemies.  Here  they  were,  unknowing  and  careless 
alike  of  Cordova  or  the  sun,  and  ready  to  load  themselves  like  brutes, 
in  order  to  earn  a  sixpence  with  which  to  get  fuddled  that  night,  in 
concert  with  the  monotonous  twanging  of  a  two-stringed  guitar ! 

Our  anchor  was  not  fairly  down  before  a  canoe  came  alongside,  con- 
taining as  variegated  an  assortment  of  passengers  as  can  well  be  con- 
•ceived.  Among  them  were  the  officers  of  the  port,  whose  importance 
was  made  manifest  from  the  numerous  and  unnecessary  orders  they 
gave  to  the  oarsmen,  and  the  prodigious  bustle  they  made  in  getting 
up  the  side.  They  looked  inquiringly  at  the  bright  silken  flag  which 
•one  of  the  party  held  in  his  hands,  and  which  looked  brighter  than  ever 
under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  eagles  on  the  caps  of  the  party 
were  also  objects  which  attracted  many  inquiring  glances ;  and  directly 
the  captain  was  withdrawn  into  a  comer,  and  asked  the  significance  of 
all  this.  His  answer  seemed  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  officiab 
materially,  and  one  approached,  holding  his  sombrero  reverently  in  his 
band,  and  said  that '  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Mos- 

quitia,  Mr.  C ,  was  now  resident  in  the  town,  and  that  he  should 

do  himself  the  honor  to  announce  our  arrival  immediately,  and  hoped 
we  bad  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  that  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  his 
humble  services ;'  to  all  of  which  gracious  responses  were  given,  to- 
gether with  a  drop  of  brandy,  which  last  did  not  seem  at  all  unaccept- 
able. I  had  warm  letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  the  leading  m- 
habitants  of  San  Juan,  and  accordingly  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
their  whereabouts  of  a  respectable-looking  negro,  who  was  among  the 

visiting  party.     To  my  first  question,  as  to  whether  Mr.  S S 

*was  then  in  town,  the  colored  gentleman  uncovered  his  head,  bowed 
low,  and  said  that  the  humble  individual  named  was  before  me.  I  also 
uncovered  myself,  bowed  equally  low,  and  assured  him  I  was  happy 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  delivering  my  letter  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  gi'ace  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

He  glanced  over  its  contents,  took  off*  his  hat  again,  and  bowed  lower 
than  before.  Not  to  be  behind-hand  in  politeness,  I  went  through  the 
;«ame  performance,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  genuflection  abso- 
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lutely  beyond  my  power  to  undertake,  widiout  ri^  of  a  dislocation; 
80  I  resigned  the  contest  and  gave  in  *  dead  beat/  much  to  tbe  entei^ 
tainment  of  tbe  Irish  mate,  who  was  not  deficient  in  tbe  natural  antipa- 
thy of  his  race  toward  the  negro.  Ben,  my  colored  servant,  next  re- 
ceived a  welcome  not  less  cordial  than  my  own ;  and  my  new  acquaint- 
ance *  was  glad  to  inform  me,  that  fortunately  there  was  a  new  house 
under  his  charge  which  was  then  vacant,  and  that  he  was  happy  in  put- 
ting it  at  my  disposal.'  The  happiness  was  worth  exactly  eight  dollars, 
as  I  discovered  by  a  bill  which  was  presented  to  me  four  days  there- 
after, as  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  interior,  and  which, 
considering  that  the  usual  rent  of  houses  here  is  from  four  to  five  dol- 
lars per  month,  was  probably  intended  to  include  pay  for  the  genuflec- 
tions on  ship-board.  We  were  impatient  to  land,  and  could  not  wait 
£>r  the  yawl  to  be  hoisted  over  the  side  ;  so  we  crowded  ourselves  into 
the  canoe  of  the  '  Harbor-Master,'  and  went  on  shore. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  all  there,  many-hued  and  fantasti- 
cally attired.  The  dress  of  the  urchins  from  twelve  and  fourteen  down- 
ward consisted  generally  of  a  straw  hat  and  a  cigar,  the  latter  some- 
times unlighted  and  stuck  behind  the  ear,  but  oftener  lighted  and  stuck 

in  the  mouth ;  a  costume  sufficiently  airy,  and,  as  M observed, 

*  excessively  cheap.' 

Most  of  the  women  had  a  simple  white  or  flowered  skirt  (nagud) 
listened  above  the  hips,  with  a  'guipil,*  or  sort  of  large  vandyke,  with 
boles,  through  which  the  arms  were  passed,  and  which  hung  looselj 
down  over  the  breast.  In  some  cases,  the  '  guipiV  was  rather  short, 
and  exposed  a  dark  strip  of  skin  from  one  to  four  inches  wide,  and 
which  the  wanton  wind  oflen  made  much  broader.  It  was  very  clear 
that  false  hips  and  other  civilized  contrivances  had  not  reached  here, 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  needed  to  give  rotundity  to 
the  female  figures  which  we  saw  around  us.  All  the  women  had  their 
hair  braided  in  two  long  locks  which  hung  down  behind,  and  which 
gave  them  a  school-girly  look  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  cool,  delih- 
erate  manner  in  which  they  puffed  their  cigars,  occasionally  forcing 
the  smoke  in  jets  from  their  nostrils.  Their  feet  were  innocent  of 
stockinffs,  but  the  more  fashionable  ladies  wore  silk  or  satin  slippers, 
which  (it  is  hoped  our  scrutiny  was  not  indelicately  close)  were  quite 
as  likely  to  be  soiled  on  the  inside  as  out  A  number  had  gaudy- 
colored  rebosos  thrown  over  their  heads,  and  altogether,  the  entire 
group,  with  an  advcuice-guard  of  wolfish,  sullen-looking  curs,  was  strik- 
mgly  novel,  and  not  a  little  picturesque.  We  leaped  ashore  upon  the 
yielding  sand  with  a  delight  known  only  to  the  voyager  who  has  been 
penned  up  for  a  month  in  a  small,  uncomfortable  vessel,  and  without 
further  ceremony  rushed  through  the  crowd  of  gazers,  and  started 
down  the  principal  avenue,  which,  as  we  learned,  had  been  call  *  King- 
street'  since  the  English  usurpation.  The  doors  of  the  various  queer- 
looking  little  houses  were  all  open,  and  in  all  of  them  might  be  seen  ham- 
mocks suspended  between  the  front  and  back  entrances,  so  as  to  catch 
the  passing  current  of  air.  In  some  of  these,  reclining  in  attitudes  sug- 
gestive of  most  intense  laziness,  were  swarthy  figures  of  men,  whose 
constitutional  apathy  not  even  the  unwonted  occurrence  of  the  arrivai 
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at  the  same  moment  of  two  ships,  could  disturb.  The  women,  it 
needless  to  say,  were  all  on  the  beach,  except  a  few  decrepit  old  dames, 
who  gazed  at  us  from  the  door-ways.  Passing  through  the  town,  we 
entered  the  forest,  followed  by  a  train  of  boys  and  some  ill-looking 
grown-up  vagabonds.  The  path  led  to  a  beautiful  lagoon,  fenced  in 
by  a  bank  of  verdure,  upon  the  edses  of  which  were  a  number  of 
women,  naked  to  the  waist,  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  news ;  they 
were  washing,  an  operation  quite  different  from  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  which  consisted  in  dipping  the  clothes  in  the  water,  placing 
them  on  the  bottom  of  an  old  canoe,  and  beating  them  violently  with 
clubs.  Visions  of  buttonless  shirts  rose  up  incontinently  in  long  per- 
spective, and  we  turned  down  a  narrow  path  which  led  along  the  shores 
of  the  lagoon,  and  invited  us  to  the  cool,  deep  shades  of  the  forest  A 
flock  of  noisy  parrots  were  fluttering  above  us,  and  strange  fruits  and 
flowers  appeared  on  all  sides.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  there  was 
an  odor  of  musk,  and  directly  a  plunge  in  the  water.  We  stopped 
short,  but  one  of  the  urchins  waved  his  hand  contemptuously,  and  said 
*  Lagartos !'  And  sure  enough,  glancing  through  the  bushes,  we  saw 
two  or  three  monstrous  alligators  slowly  propellmg  themselves  through 

the  water.     'Devils  in  an  earthly  paradise T  muttered  M ,  who 

dropped  into  the  rear.  The  urchins  noticed  our  surprise,  and  by  way 
of  comfort,  a  little  naked  rascal  in  advance  observea,  looking  suspici- 
ously around  at  the  same  time,  ^Muchos  cuUhras  aquiy  '  Many  snakes 
here!'  This  interesting  piece  of  intelligence  opened  conversation^ 
and  we  were  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  but  a  tew  days  previously, 
two  men  had  been  bitten  by  snakes,  and  had  died  in  frightfiil  torments. 
It  was  soon  concluded  that  we  had  gone  &r  enough,  and  that  we  had 
better  defer  our  walk  in  the  woods  to  another  day.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  it  was  never  resumed. 

Returning,  we  met  my  colored  friend,  who  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  quantity  of  hides  stored  in  the  house  selected  for  my  accommo- 
dation, but  that  he  would  have  them  removed  that  evening,  and  the 
bouse  ready  for  our  reception  in  the  morning.  Regarding  ourselves 
as  guests,  whom  it  became  to  assent  to  whatever  suggestion  our  host 
might  make,  we  answered  him  that  the  arrangement  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  that  we  could  sleep  that  night  comfortably  on  board  the 
vessel — a  terrible  fib,  by  the  way,  for  we  knew  better —  and  that  he  might 
take  his  time  in  making  such  provision  for  us  as  he  thought  proper.  We 
then  sauntered  through  the  town,  looking  into  the  door-ways, catching  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ad- 
miring not  a  little  the  perfect  equality  and  general  good  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  pigs,  babies,  dogs,  cats  and  chickens.  The 
pigs  gravely  took  pieces  of  tortillas  from  the  mouths  of  the  babies,  and 

the  babies  as  gravely  took  other  pieces  away  from  the  pigs.     M ob- 

sei'ved,  that  this  was  as  near  an  approach  to  those  millenial  days  when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together  as  we  should  probably  live 
to  see,  and  suggested  that  a  particular  '  note'  should  be  made  of  it  for 
the  comfort  of  Father  Miller  and  the  Second- Advent  Saints  in  general. 
There  was  one  house  in  which  we  noticed  a  row  of  shelves  containing* 
various  articles  of  merchandise,  among  which  long-necked  bottles  of 
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Taiious  hues  were  roost  conspicuous,  and  in  front  of  which  was  a  rude 
counter,  behind  which  again  was  a  short  lady  of  considerably  lighter 
<;omplexion  than  the  average,  to  whom  our  colored  friend  tipped  his  bat 
gallantly,  informing  us  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  the  '  Maison  de 

Commerce  de  Viscomte  A.  de  B B Et  Co. ;'  the  « Et  Co.* 

■consisting  of  the  Viscorate's  wife,  two  sons  and  five  daughteiB,  when 
names  all  appeared  in  full  in  the  Viscomte's  circulars.  Had  we  been 
told  that  here  was  the  residence  of  some  cazique  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name,  we  might  have  thought  the  thing  in  keeping,  ana  passed  on 
without  ceremony ;  but  a  Viscomte  was  not  to  be  treated  so  lightly,  and 
we  turned  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  short  lady  behind  the  counter, 
who  rose  and  courtesied  with  equal  profundity. 

We  reached  the  beach  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  where  we  found 
our  mate  with  the  yawl :  *  An'  it  bates  any  city  ye  've  seen,  I'll  be  bound  I 
It's  pier  number  one,  is  this  blessed  spot  of  dirt  where  y^  are  jist  now; 
may  be  ye  do  n't  know  it !  And  yonder  hen-coop  is  the  custom-house, 
be  sure !  and  that  dirty  clout  is  the  Nagur  King's  flag,  bad  luck  to  it ! 
and  it's  meself  who  expects  to  live  to  see  the  stnpes  and  forty  stars  to 
back  'em,  divil  a  one  less,  wavin'  here !  Hurrah  for  Old  Zack !  —  an'  it 's 
him  that  can  do  it !' 

It  was  clear  that  our  mate,  who  had  not  looked  at  a  bottle  during  the 
whole  voyage,  thought  a  '  d'hrap'  necessary  to  neutralize  the  nuasma 
of  San  Juan. 

*  Perhaps  ye  know  what  y'er  laughing  at,  me  dark  boy ;  an'  it's  meself 
that  '11  be  afther  givin'  ye  a  taste  of  the  way  we  Yankees  do  the  thing, 
savin'  the  presence  of  his  honor  here,'  said  the  mate,  dashing  his  hat 
on  the  ground  and  advancing  a  step  toward  my  new  acquaintance,  who 
recoiled  in  evident  alarm.  We  interposed,  and  the  mate  cooled  at 
once,  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  colored  gentleman,  although 
he  spoiled  the  amende  by  immediately  going  to  the  water's  brink  and 
carefully  washing  his  palms. 

While  this  comical  scene  was  transpiring,  a  ghostly-looking  indivi- 
dual, wan  with  numberless  fevers,  approached  us.  He  was  dressed  in 
white,  wore  a  jacket  and  a  glazed  cap ;  upon  the  latter  in  gilded  capi- 
tals  we  read  'Police.'  He  took  off  his  cap,  bowed  low,  for  he  was  used 
to  it,  and  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  presented  his  respects 
to  the  gentlemen,  regretted  that,  bein?  confined  to  his  house  by  bodDy 
infirmity,  he  could  not  wait  on  them  in  person,  and  hoped  under  the 
circumstances  the  gentlemen  would  do  him  the  favor  to  call  upon  him.' 

We  responded  by  following  the  lead  of  the  wan  police-men  (there 
was  only  one  other,  the  rest  had  run  away)  who  opened  a  wicket  leading 
within  the  cane  enclosure  of  the  custom-house,  entered  that  building, 
and  ascending  a  rough,  narrow  and  ricketty  flight  of  stairs,  we  were 
ushered  into  what  at  home  would  be  called  a  shocking  bad  garret,  but 
which  were  the  apartments  of  the  Consul-General.  A  long  table  stood 
in  the  centre,  ana  a  couple  of  candles  flared  in  the  breeze  that  came 
in  at  the  unglazed  openings  at  either  end  of  the  apartment,  giving  a 
dim,  intermittent  light,  by  means  of  which,  however,  we  succeeded  in 

discovering  Mr.  C ,  the  Consul-General.    He  was  reclining  on  a 

rude  settee,  and  rose  with  diflliculty  to  welcome  us.    He  apologised  for 
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liis  rough  quarters,  betraying  by  hia  pronunciation  tbat  his  youth  at 
least  had  been  passed  among  the  haunted  glens  of  Scotland.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  had  been  nearly  a  year  on 
this  coast,  in  a  service  clearly  little  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  far 
from  being  in  accordance  with  his  notions  of  honor  and  justice.  We 
found  him  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  as  free  from  prejudices  as  a 
Briton  could  be,  and  not  cease  to  be  a  Briton. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  ('  bari  ing'  the  moschetoes,)  and  though 
we  were  told  of  scorpions,  which  are  often  found  when  people  turn 
down  their  blankets,  and  of  numerous  lizards,  which  insinuate  them- 
selves over  night  in  one's  boots,  we  were  too  glad  to  get  on  shore  to 
be  much  alarmed  by  the  recital.  Upon  leaving,  we  were  pressed  to 
come  every  day  to  the  consulate  to  dine,  for  we  were  assured,  and 
with  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  reasonably-decent  meal 
elsewhere  in  the  town.  The  Nicaraguans  at  the  fort  above,  it  was 
asserted,  bought  up  all  the  vegetables  and  edibles  intended  for  San 
Juan,  being  determined  to  starve  the  hated  English  out,  and  there  was 
not  a  foot  of  cultivated  ground  within  fifty  miles ;  consequently  the 
market  was  poorly  supplied,  except  with  ship  provisions,  and  of  these 
we  had  had  quite  enough.  This  was  far  from  comforting,  for  we  had 
expected  to  find  at  San  Juan  a  profusion  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  concerning  which  travellers  had  written  so  enthusiastically,  and 
to  be  put  on  allowances  of  ship-biscuit  and  salt-pork  was  too  much 
for  any  considerations  of  delicacy,  so  we  accepted  Mr.  C 's  gener- 
ous offer,  and  returned  on  board  to  be  phlebotomized  by  a  horde  of  bar- 
barous moschetoes,  and  to  get  up  next  morning  feverish  and  unrefreshed, 
and  only  prevented  from  appealing  to  the  medicine-chest  by  the  happy 
consciousness  that  we  were  near  the  shore. 

The  cook's  nondescript  mess  to  which  we  had  been  treated  every 
morning  since  we  left  New- York,  and  which  had  been  called  by  way 
of  courtesy  *  breakfast,'  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  we  went  on  shore, 
where  our  colored  friend  received  us  with  a  low  bow,  informing  us  at 
the  same  time  that  our  house  was  ready.  He  led  the  way  to  a  build- 
ing not  far  distant  from  the  '  Maison  Commerce,'  opening  upon  aris- 
tocratic King-street  It  was  constructed  of  rough  boards,  and  was 
elevated  on  posts,  so  that  every  body  who  entered  had  to  take  a  short 
run  and  fiying  leap,  and  was  fortunate  if  he  did  liot  miss  his  aim  and 
bark  his  shins  in  the  attempt  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
structure  was  comparatively  new,  and  that  the  colonies  of  scorpions, 
lizards,  house-snakes,  cockroaches,  and  the  other  numerous,  nameless 
and  nondescript  vermin  which  flourish  here,  had  not  had  time  to  mul- 
tiply to  any  considerable  extent  And  though  there  was  a  large  pile 
ot  tobacco  in  bales  in  one  corner,  but  no  other  object  moveable  or  im- 
moveable in  the  room,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  all  deficiencies,  and  we  ordered  our  baggage  to  be  at  once 
brought  to  our  house.  By  way  doubtless  of  indicating  the  d^acity  of 
the  stiiicture,  our  colored  friend  told  us  that  this  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  a  party  of  Americans  bound  for  California  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  and  that  forty  of  the  number  had  contrived  to  quarter  here ; 
a  new  and  practical  illustration  of  the  indefinite  compressibility  of 
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matter  passing  all  previous  ideas  upon  the  subject  Our  friend  had 
provided  for  us  in  other  ways,  and  had  engaged  a  place  where  we 
might  obtain  our  breakfasts,  and  proposed  to  introduce  us  to  the  family 
that  was  to  perform  that  important  duty.     Their  house  was  close  by, 

and  we  were  collectively  and  mdividually  presented  to  Monsieur  S , 

a  long,  lank  individual,  with  a  long  face,  long  hair  and  long  beard,  and 
wearing  a  prodigious  pair  of  green  glasses ;  he  had  been  a  grenadier 
under  Napoleon,  had  served  in  numerous  campaigns,  had  been  in  many 
bloody  battles,  and  had  probably  escaped  bemg  shot  because  he  was 
too  thin  to  be  hit.    We  were  also  introduced  to  the  spouse  of  Monsieur 

S ,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  her  lord,  and  who  gave  us  a  very 

good  breakfast  and  superb  chocolate,  for  which  we  paid  only  a  dollar 
each  per  day.  It  was  a  blessed  thing  for  our  exchequer  that  we  did  n't 
dine,  sup  and  lodge  there !  At  the  same  place  breakfasted  a  couple  of 
Spanish  gentlemen,  who  had  come  out  in  the  schooner  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  goods  for  the  interior.  Our  hostess  certainly  could  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  charge  them  a  dollar  for  breakfast,  for  they  had  heard 
of  revolutions  and  a  terrible  civil  war  in  Nicaragua,  and  had  been 
friffhtened  out  of  their  appetites.  A  '  bad  speculation'  at  the  best  was 
before  them,  perhaps  pecuniary  ruin.  We  pitied  them,  but  our  appe- 
tites did  not  suffer  from  sympathy. 

The  day  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  of  ceremony,  arrangring  our 
new  quarters,  rigging  hammocks  (which  we  obtained  at  but  little  more 
than  twice  their  actual  value  at  the  '  Maison  Commerce'  of  the  Vis- 
comte,)  and  dragging  to  light  and  air  our  mildewed  wardrobes.  We 
thought  of  consigning  our  soiled  linen  to  the  women  at  the  lagoon ; 
but  the  sturdy  blows  of  their  clubs  still  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we 
trusted  to  the  future ;  but  the  future  brought  rough  stones  in  place  of 
the  smooth  canoe  I 

At  six  we  repaired  to  the  consulate  to  dinner,  where  we  met  several 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  place,  and  among  others,  Dr.  G ;  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  without  doubt,  who  will  pardon  us,  as  he  would  his 
looking-glass,  for  any  personal  reflections.  His  collar,  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous  thing  about  him,  firmly  supported  his  head  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  could  not  be  moved  without  producing  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  whole  body.  The  doctor  wore  his  hair  very  short,  and 
his  head  was  very  small  and  very  round  ;  and  withal,  the  doctor  was 
excessively  g^rave ;  so  grave  that  one  might  deem  a  funeral  going  on, 
instead  of  a  comfortable,  cheerful  dinner.  He  was  not  talkative ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  very  silent,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  spoke ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  kind  of 
mechanical,  unconscious  way,  that  made  one  wonder  after  all  if  his 
lips  were  not  moved  by  some  secret  machinery  hidden  within  the  un- 
yielding cravat  and  immoveable  collar ;  and  what  he  did  say  was  hot 
an  echo  of  the  sentiments  of  the  consul,  whom  the  doctor  evidently 
regarded  as  a  being  of  another  and  superior  race,  not  to  say  of  un- 
bounded power. 

As  the  wine  went  round  the  doctor  relaxed  a  little ;  and  when,  turn- 
ing his  body  toward  the  writer,  he  ejaculated  '  Sir/*  there  was  a  gene- 
ral pause ;   and  when  it  was  repeated  —  *  Sir  !'  —  every  body  wa» 
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breathless.  After  a  long  period,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  came  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  cravat :  *  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you  V  The  gravity  of  a  pious  judge  pronouncing  sentence 
of  death  on  a  criminal  was  jocularity  itself  compared  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  practitioner's  question.  Every  one  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Is  that  all  V  and  set  to  work  again ;  and  the  doctor, 
exhausted  with  the  effort,  relapsed  into  immobile  admiration  of  his 
superior's  wisdom.  Some  one  suggested  during  the  evening  that  Lord 
Burleigh  had  been  esteemed  a  very  profound  man,  and  the  doctor  said 
he '  believed  so.' 

That  night  passed  comfortably  in  our  new  quarters,  interrupted  only 
by  various  droppings  from  the  roof,  which  the  active  &ncies  of  sundry 
members  of  the  party  converted  into  scorpions,  and  other  noxious  in- 
sects.  All  slept,  notwithstanding,  until  broad  day-light  next  morning, 
when  every  one  was  roused  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  a  great  noise  of 
voices  apparently  in  high  altercation,  mingled  with  the  cackling  of  hens, 
the  barkine  of  dogs,  and  the  squealing  of  pigs ;  a  noise  unprecedented 
for  the  vanetv  of  its  constituent  sounds. 

'A  revolution,  by  Jove!'  exclaimed  M ,  whose  brain  was  full 

of  the  news  from  the  interior;  '  it  has  got  here  already !' 

The  doors  were  nevertheless  thrown  open,  and  every  unkempt  head 
was  thrust  out  to  discover  the  cause  of^  the  tumult.  The  scene  that 
presented  itself  passes  description.  There  was  a  mingled  mass  of 
men,  women  and  children,  some  drivine  pigs  and  poultry,  others  flou- 
rishing sticks ;  here  a  woman  with  a  pig  under  one  arm  and  a  pair  of 
chickens  in  each  hand ;  there  an  urchin  gravely  endeavoring  to  carry  a 
long-nosed  porker,  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  and  twice  as  noisy ;  there 
a  busy  party,  forming  a  cordon  around  a  mother  pig  with  a  large 
family,  and  the  whole  excited,  swaying,  screaming  mass  retreating  he^ 
fore  the  two  policemen  in  white,  each  bearing  a  sword,  a  pistol,  and  a 
fiirmidable-looking  blunderbuss. 

'  They  are  driving  out  the  poor  people,'  said  M ;  '  it  is  quite  too- 
bad!' 

But  the  manner  in  which  two  or  three  old  ladies  flourished  their 
sticks  in  the  ftces  of  our  wan  friend  and  his  companion,  betokened,  we 
thought,  any  thing  but  bodily  fear.  Still,  every  thing  was  a  mystery ; 
and  when  the  crowd  stopped  short  before  our  doors,  and  every  dark 
visage,  in  wMch  anger  and  supplication  were  strangely  mingled,  was 
turned  toward  us,  each  individual  vociferating  the  while  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  we  were  puzzled  beyond  measure.  '  Death  to  the  English !' 
was  about  all  we  could  gather,  until  the  wan  policeman  came  up  and 
explained,  under  a  torrent  of  vituperation,  that  he  and  his  companion 
were  merely  carrying  into  effect  a  wholesome  regulation  whicn  Her 
Majesty's  consul-general  had  promulgated,  to  the  effect  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  San  Juan  (which  he  called  Greytown)  should  no  longer  allow 
the  pigs  and  poultry  to  roam  at  large,  but  should  keep  them  securely 
<  cooped  and  penned,'  under  penalty  of  having  them  shot  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's servants ;  and  as  the  aforesaid  pigs  and  poultry  had  roamed  at 
their  will  since  the  time '  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  thereto,' 
and  as  there  were  neither  coops  nor  pens,  it  was  very  clear  that  the* 
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wholesome  regulation  could  be  but  partially  complied  with.  A  stout 
mulatto  behind  the  policemen  canned  a  pig  and  seyeral  fowls,  which 
had  evidently  met  a  recent  and  violent  end ;  and  we  had  strong  mis- 
givings as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various  small  porkers  and  chick- 
ens which  we  had  encountered  at  the  consul's  table  had  been  procured. 

The  wan  policeman  grew  pathetic  and  was  almost  moved  to  tean 
when  he  saia»  that  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  he  was  assailed 
as  we  saw,  and  that  all  his  explanations  were  unregarded,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  do  as  his  companions  had  done — run  away,  and  leave  the 
town  to  the  dominion  of  the  pigs  and  chickens. 

The  crowd,  which  had  been  comparatively  quiet  during  this  recital, 
now  broke  out  in  reply,  and  gathermg  countenance  from  the  presence 
of  the  Americans,  fairly  hustled  the  policemen  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  might  have  treated  them  to  a  cold-bath  in  the  harbor,  had 
they  not  been  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  Viscomte,  who  mounted  a 
block  and  declaimed  furiously  in  mingled  Spanish  and  French  agsinst 
the  '  perfidious  English,'  and  talked  of  natural  and  municipal  rights  in 
a  stram  quite  edifying,  and  eminently  French.  But  asThe  v  iscomte  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  English  there,  he  did  not  get  much 
of  our  sympathy.  He  had  lost  a  pet  pig  that  morning,  which  gave 
pith  to  his  speech  ;  and  we  determmed  to  pay  our  particular  respects 
to  it  that  evening  at  the  consul's. 

To  the  appeals  made  to  us  directly,  we  were,  as  became  us,  diplo- 
matically evasive ;  but  the  people  were  easily  satisfied,  and  late  that 
night  we  were  treated  to  a  serenade,  the  pauses  of  which  were  filled 
in  with,  *  Viva  los  Americanos  del  Norte ;^  and  next  day  the  news  was 
current  that  six  American  vessels  of  war  were  on  their  way  to  San 
Juan  to  drive  out  the  English,  whose  effective  force  consisted  of  the 
wan  policeman  and  his  equally  wan  companion  !  And  the  consul  him- 
self did  us  the  honor  to  hope  that  we  had  said  nothine  to  encourage 
the  poor  people  in  their  perversity,  for  he  almost  despaired  of  making 
them  respectable  citizens !  They  could  n't  discern,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
their  own  best  interests.  We  might  have  suggested  to  him  that  circum- 
stances here  were  quite  different  from  those  which  surrounded  the  little 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  that  what  might  be  *  good  for  the  people'  in  one 
instance  might  be  eminently  out  of  place  in  another ;  but  then  it  W9B 
none  of  our  business,  at  present,  whatever  it  might  be  afterward. 

During  the  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  where 
«ome  Moscheto  Indians,  who  came  down  the  coast  to  strike  turtle,  had 
taken  up  their  temporary  residence.  They  were  the  most  squalid 
wretches  imaginable,  and  their  huts  consisted  of  a  few  poles  set  in  a 
slanting  direction,  upon  which  were  loosely  thrown  a  quantity  of  palm 
leaves.  The  sides  were  open,  and  altogether  the  structure  must  have 
cost  fifteen  minutes'  labor.  Under  this  shelter  crowded  a  variety  of 
half-naked  figures,  begrimed  with  dirt,  with  faces  void  of  expression, 
and  altogether  brutish.  They  stared  at  us  vacantly,  and  then  resumed 
their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  alligator 
and  the  manitus,  chopped  in  large  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fire  until 
the  outer  portions  were  completely  charred.  These  were  devoured 
without  salt,  and  with  a  wolfisn  greediness  which  was  horrible  to  be- 
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hold.  At  a  little  distance,  and  away  from  the  stench  and  filth,  the  huts 
and  the  groups  beneath  and  around  them  were  really  picturesque  ob- 
jects. 

One  hut  had  been  vacated  for  the  moment ;  against  it  the  fishing- 
rods  and  spears  of  its  occupants  were  resting,  and  in  front  a  canoe 

was  drawn  up ;  this  attracted  our  particular  notice,  and  M made 

a  sketch  of  it  on  the  spot.  As  we  paddled  along  the  shore,  we  saw 
many  thatched  huts  in  cool,  leafy  arbors,  surrounded  by  spots  of  bare, 
hard  ground,  fleckered  with  sunlight,  which  danced  in  mazes  as  the 
wind  waved  the  branches  above.  Around  them  were  dark,  naked 
figures,  and  before  them  were  light  canoes,  drawn  close  to  the  bank, 
which  filled  out  the  fore-ground  of  pictures  such  as  we  had  imagined 
in  reading  the  quaint  recitals  of  the  early  voyagers,  and  the  effects  of 
which  were  heightened  by  the  parrots  and  macaws,  which  fluttered  their 
bright  wings  on  the  roo&  uf  the  huts,  and  deafened  the  spectator  with 
their  shrill  voices.  Occasionally  a  tame-monkey  was  seen  swinging 
by  his  tail  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  making  grimaces  at  us 
as  we  passed. 

The  nabits  of  the  natives  were  unchanged  in  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years ;  their  dwellings  were  the  same ;  the  scenes  we  gazed 
upon  were  counterparts  of  those  which  the  discoverers  had  witnessed. 
£temal  summer  reigned  above  them ;  their  wants  were  few  and  sim- 
ple ;  and  profuse  nature  supplied  them  in  abundance  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  existence.  They  little  thought  that  the  party  of  strangers 
,  gliding  silently  before  them  were  there  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
clanging  steamer,  and  that  the  great  world  without  was  meditating  the 
Titanic  enterprize  of  laying  open  their  primeval  solitudes,  grading 
down  their  hills,  and  opening  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other  a  gigan- 
tic canal,  upon  which  the  navies  of  the  world  might  pass,  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  two  hemispheres  ! 


lines:    from    hapiz. 

Ah  1  whence  this  balm  ?  —  these  odors  whence, 
That  charm  and  chain  my  ravished  sense  7 
Thou  stealest  from  my  love,  soft  breeze  \ 
Her  locks  alone  bear  sweets  like  these  1 
What  flower  could  thus  the  bower  adorn  X 
Say  not  the  rose ;  it  wears  a  thorn : 
Narcissus  ?    No :  withdraw  her  veil, 
Narcissus'  self  were  cold  and  pale : 
The  basil  sweet  ?    Can  it  compare 
In  fragrance  with  her  musky  hair  7 
The  lofty  palm  ?    My  fairer  flower 
Would  bear  its  honor  from  the  bower } 
Bigot  and  priest  might  not  prefer 
The  Houries  of  their  heaven  to  her, 
And  Hafiz  —  how  shall  Hafiz  bear 
The  absence  of  a  love  so  fiiir  I  • 
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SwEBT  Tormentor !  who  can  tell 
How  thy  silken  ties  are  wove  ? 

Magio  cestus,  wondrous  spell, 
Winning,  wUdering,  witching  Love  ! 

Hope  and  memory,  fear  and  thought, 
Joy  and  sorrow,  csre  and  pain, 

All  mysterioQsly  inwrought, 
Are  the  linklets  of  thy  chain. 


Strong  aa  life,  and  strong  as  death, 

Yet  as  fragile  as  a  flower, 
B*en  a  word,  a  look,  a  breath, 

May  forever  breaJi  thy  power ! 

Of  thy  presence  none  may  know, 
Till  the  flutter  of  thy  wings 

Wakens  music,  soft  and  low, 
From  the  heart's  most  silent  strings. 


Syren  fair,  for  thee,  erewhile, 
Deeds  of  valor  have  been  done ; 

For  the  guerdon  of  thy  smile 
Empires  have  been  lost  and  won. 

Thralled  by  thee,  the  angels  fell 
From  the  brignt  Elysian  bowers, 

fVom  the  plains  of  heaven,  to  dwell 
In  this  dreary  world  of  ours. 

With  thy  soul-enchanting  arts 
Thou  doet  lead  us  witlinff  slaves ; 

Slaves,  with  fetters  on  our  hearts, 
From  our  cradles  to  our  graves. 

Slaves,  that  sigh  not  to  be  free  — 
Slaves,  that  pine  when  thou  hast  flown  \ 

For  this  world,  unchecred  by  thee. 
Is  a  desert,  dark  and  lone. 

Sweet  Tormentor !  who  can  tell 
How  thy  silken  ties  are  wove? 

M^[io  cestus,  wondrous  spell. 
W  innmg,  wUdering,  witching  love  I 
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MUSINGS      BY      THE      HEARTH. 


BT    A.     LAVDSOAPC-FAXVTXB. 


*  Ahd  aa  I  muaed,  the  Are  barned.* — Biblc. 

You  made  no  objection,  dear  Knick.,  to  my  commencing  a  serieft  of 
modest,  unpretentious  papers,  with  the  above  title ;  and  as  I  have  some 
leisure,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  attempt  to  amuse  some  of  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine.  I  am  sure  of  doing  one  thing ;  of  getting 
my  wife  to  read  over  my  manuscript,  and  then  my  daughter  will  listen 
to  her  mother  when  she  reads  to  her  some  *  very  striking  passage,'  and 
I  shall  hear  the  musical  plaudit  of  their  voices ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
won  a  part  of  the  reward  of  my  labors. 

Do  you  think  the  outside  good  folk  will  like  my  gossipy  style ;  my 
rambling,  slip-shod,  hop*about  and  here-and-there-and-every-where 
style  1     I  feel  quite  sure  they  will :  dear  Knick.,  they  shaM  ! 

'  Musings  bt  the  Hearth  !' — ah,  there  is  a  sensible  title,  and  how 
conveniently  comprehensive!  '  Musings T  Yes;  dear  old  thoughts 
and  fimcies  tripping  and  floating,  swarming  and  flying  through  one's 
brain  on  these  autumn  nights ;  and  when  the  winter  comes,  shall  I  not 
trouble  your  printers  1  White  old  Winter ;  my  friend  —  the  children's 
friend ;  the  season  of  skates  and  sleighs,  and  applejack  and  good  blazing 
fires !  *  Musings  by  the  Hearth.'  The  dream  of  love,  the  tender  tale 
of  pity,  the  sudden  overthrow  of  states ;  the  romance  in  family  mar- 
riages ;  the  dark  mysteries,  so  sad,  so  sorrowful,  of  family  deaths ;  the 
spell  of  music,  lingering  alono^  those  keys,  where  but  an  instant  since  a 
wife's  white  finger,  ringed  with  your  golden  vow,  has  passed  in  tender 
softness,  or  in  wild  grandeur ;  the  book  you  have  read  in  the  day-light, 
mused  over  in  the  twilight  by  the  sacred  and  peaceful  hearth,  where 
honor  sits  enshrined  in  love,  and  Love  forever  holds  her  uplifted  hands 
to  heaven  to  bless  the  inmates  of  your  house !  And  then  the  memo- 
ries of  Kood  honest  fellows  whom  we  have  met  in  our  walks  in  the 
day,  and  the  warm  pressure  of  their  hands,  and  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  soon  about  us ;  these  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  come  to  us 
around  our  hearth ;  memories  of  love,  music,  poetry,  art,  books,  friend- 
ship, and  a  thousand  other  things,  that  minister  to  the  musing  brain, 
that  stcu:-monarch  of  the  social  and  moral  empire. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  confining  myself  to  one  theme.  That  would 
be  impossible.  Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  sit  or  walk,  and  have 
in  your  minds  one  solitary  thought  alone,  around  whose  superior  emi- 
nence would  cluster  the  clouds  of  doubt,  or  the  rays  of  hopeful  specu- 
lation 1 

How  the  season  has  changed  I  Bless  our  stars,  it  is  autumn !  How 
dry  the  air  —  how  bracing ;  how  it  kills  off  the  dyspepsia  and  all  gloomy 
thoughts ;  not  sober  or  even  melancholy  thoughts,  but  gloomy,  down- 
in-the-cellar  thoughts !    While  I  write,  the  sunshine  of  October  is  in 
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the  air,  and  a  veil  is  spread  away  out  over  the  misty  woods,  and  in  the 
fore-ground,  right  by  your  feet,  how  comfortable  the  changing  hues  of 
the  short  grass ;  and  then  over  the  white  flinty  rocks  the  red  vines  have 
crept  I  Look  once  against  that  wall  of  forest-trees.  There  is  a  daik 
shadow  sleeping  on  the  unmoving  tops  of  half  the  wood ;  the  other 
half  is  all  in  sunlight :  not  a  breath  of  air  to  break  the  shimmer  of  the 
gold,  or  ruffle  the  purple  peace  of  that  quiescent  grove ;  and  then  see 
you  not  the  nearer  trees  that  cluster  right  before  your  eyes  1  How 
russety  they  are ;  no  cabbagy  green  to  give  a  mental  cholic  as  you 
look ;  but  up  into  the  still  air  they  raise  their  sober  branches,  covered 
with  tints  or  respectable  and  genteel  brown !  Now  and  then  a  ray  of 
light  glances  athwart  the  wealth  of  foliage,  and  powders  a  lump  of 
leaves  with  gold  and  silver.  Look  lower  down,  just  where  that  bit  of 
blue  distance  rules  a  line  directly  beneath  the  lower  branches,  and  see 
how  the  stem  of  the  tree  breaks  like  a  stalk  of  silver,  inlaid  with  rubies 
and  garnets,  and  pearls,  and  emeralds,  upon  your  enraptured  vision ! 
There  is  a  broad  surface  of  gray  rock,  just  entering,  as  it  were,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  tree ;  and  how  glorious  is  its  tone,  sprinkled  w^ith 
chequered  light  and  shade,  with  here  and  there  a  crisped  leaf,  lying 
all  rolled  up,  like  a  withered  love-letter,  sent  from  the  dancing  upper 
bough  to  the  cold  flinty  heart  of  the  pure  rock  beneath !  Now,  on  the 
left,  turn  to  that  gnarled  and  withered  oak,  the  warrior-oak,  whose 
knotted  branches  are  flung  against  the  sky ;  still  beautiful  in  decay, 
still  strong  in  the  memory  of  many  a  battle  with  the  storm.  There 
are  minor  trees  and  spruce  springing  stems  and  boughs,  interlacing 
here  and  there  and  every  where,  like  lattice-work  of  nature,  through 
which  sylvan  goddesses  look  out  from  the  secret  woods  into  the  open 
fields  beyond ;  these  minor  stems  and  sprays,  and  thick  interweaving 
boughs,  go  to  make  up  the  hedge  of  nature,  that  screeils  us  from  the 
far-off*  pearly  horizon  on  the  lefl :  but  look  away  down  there  —  yes, 
way  out,  just  where  my  finger  points,  over  the  roof  of  that  cottage,  with 
the  red  chimney  and  the  blue  smoke,  and  see  yonder  net,  a  line  of 
gleaming  light — a  light  neither  of  heaven  nor  of  earth !  There  is  an- 
other something  white,  that  even  as  I  spoke  arose  upon  that  flickering 
line  of  light ;  see  how  it  moves,  and  onward  it  comes ;  now  it  turns 
away  from  us,  and  spreads  its  broad  wings,  and  seems  to  fly  to  yon  blue 
scrap  of  swelling  land,  away  off  to  the  right !  Why,  Knick.,  that 
gleam  of  light  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  that  white  moving  thing  a 
freighted  vessel  from  an  older  world  to  this  young  world  of  ours.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  ?  —  is  it  not  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  thoughts, 
that  dance  not  with  too  wild  a  pulse,  nor  move  to  too  slow  a  measure ; 
and  over  all  this  blue  expanse  of  heaven,  with  here  and  there  a  cloud, 
fretted  with  tangled  webs  of  shade !  How  close  to  our  doors  lies  the 
simple  scene  that  I  have  just  described !  Only  two  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  Flatbush  road. 

Dear  people,  it  is  no  great  thing  to  talk  in  this  way  about  a  little  bit 
of  road-side  scenery.  It  is  very  common :  every  body  who  travels  in  the 
Flatbush  omnibus  can  see  it.  It  lies  three  hundred  yards  below  the 
Mount  Prospect  Hotel,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  little  before 
where  you  turn  to  go  into  the  deep  valley.     I  walked  out  there  this 
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morning,  and  got  my  heart  all  warmed  and  soothed  in  looking  out  from 
the  golden  land  to  the  silver  sea. 

I  am  not  done  yet  with  Autumn.  I  am  ffoing  to  talk  about  it  as  often 
as  I  can.  Every  body  should  love  it,  for  it  seems  to  love  every  body. 
This  is  the  time  my  mouth  begins  to  water  for  new  cider,  put  up  in  halA 
pint  bottles.  Thirst  is  a  blessing  just  when  you  are  about  putting  your 
half-tired  foot  upon  the  front-porch  of  a  country  road-side  inn. 

How  healthy,  how  harvesty  all  the  landscape  is  about  you !  There 
are  a  few  greenbh-looking  pippin  apples,  hanging  like  baby-heads  from 
Branches  of  orchard-trees.  The  other  apples  have  spilt  their  cider 
weeks  ago,  and  the  fresh,  dry,  magic  air  (I  do  n't  affect  a  breeze,  except 
in  deep  summer-time )  has  braced  you  to  ham-and-eggs  and  a  bottle  of  the 
apple-cider.  A  piece  of  ice  in  the  tumbler  would  be  of  no  injury  —  it 
would  do  it  no  especial  good,  either.  How  it  sparkles  and  foams  and 
frets,  and  pumps  at  your  nose  to  tickle  you  into  a  broad  grin ;  and  how 
it  glides  nrom  its  glass  into  your  expectant  mouth,  and  lo !  all  the  in- 
ward roan  is  blessed  and  refreshed :  and  then  iR>r  the  clean  table-cover 
and  the  blue-edged  country  plates,  with  the  home-made  bread  and  the 
white  salt,  and  the  castors  on  the  side-table ;  and  then  the  good  old- 
fashioned  smell  of  ham-and-eggs ;  and  how  nicely  the  cook  has  pressed 
out  the  mealy  potatoes,  and  how  invitingly  they  cluster  together,  and 
beg  you  to  *  fork  them  out !'  All  this  must  be  enjoyed  by  a  city  wight, 
wiUi  a  good  eye  ibr  small  drink  and  plain  cheer ;  and  he  must  seek  it  in 
the  country,  in  the  nut-brown  country,  in  the  golden  season  of  the  year. 

Spring  flowers  and  spring  chickens  delight  me  much  in  the  season ; 
but  then  there  is  a  something  about  spring  that  strikes  me  with  a  preju- 
dice. Spring  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  young 
children ;  for  the  benefit  of  growing  things ;  flowers,  vegetables,  calves, 
and  bushy-tailed  colts,  and  bleating  lambs.  There  is  a  something  so 
weak,  so  tottering  in  the  legs,  about  spring,  that  it  affects  not  my  six- 
foot  nature  especially.  I  never  warmed  to  spring,  because  it  chilled 
me  ever.  Peach-blossoms  are  not  as  good  as  ripe  peaches ;  and  there- 
fere,  upon  that  broad  principle,  I  do  not  so  much  love  the  baby's  sea- 
son, spring.  Poets  with  weak  nerves  have  sung  and  will  sing  about 
spring ;  fellows  that  can't  go  out  of  the  house  without  getting  a  cold  in 
the  head,  and  who  sneeze  at  the  breeze  made  by  the  flight  of  a  fly 
across  the  room.  Spring  always  (it  seemed  so  to  me)  trifled  with  my 
feelings. 

But  Autumn !  —  Heavens,  what  a  time !  Sing  it,  ye  manly  verse- 
makers  ;  sing  it,  ye  men  of  action,  and  ye  women  *  that  are  women !' 
Up  with  your  broad  sinewy  hands,  ye  masculine  soldiers  of  life,  and 
pledge  me  in  the  autumn  champaigne — '  The  Autumn  of  the  tear  1* 
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CBRirrpreached  the  world  a  kingdom  yet  to  oonie, 
And  FouRiKK  a  kingdom  preaebed  to  France; 

That  waa  of  loye;  the  new  millenium 
b  of  fat  things  to  feed  the  stomach's  wants: 

The  chnrch  a  restanrant,  where  one  and  all 

Bat  a  cheap  dinner  in  a  common  ludL 
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Far  away,  where  proud  Taghconic 

Hails  Uie  morning's  earliest  greeting, 
And  the  jocund  IIousatonic 

Siugeth  on  from  vale  to  vale, 

Now  o^er  foaming  rapids  fleeting, 
Now  through  level  meads  advancing, 
Gracefully  as  Naiad  dancing 

Mazes  in  a  flowery  dale : 

There  how  oft  in  dreamy  childhood, 

When  my  task  was  early  ended, 
Have  I  sought  some  leafy  wildwood, 

By  that  river's  murmuring  breast, 

And,  in  Fancy's  bark  extended, 
Down  its  silver  lapses  glidden, 
Gay  as  guest  by  angels  bidden 

To  a  banquet  of  Uie  bleat  I 

0 1  the  ever  dear  delusion 
That  could  wake  such  glad  emotion '. 

As  in  Berkshire's  green  seclusion 
Heard  I  far  the  souud  of  oars, 
Saw  the  boundless  wastes  of  ocean, 

Felt  the  storm- wind's  rushing  pinions. 

And  beheld  his  boisterous  minions 
Leaping  on  a  thousand  shores ! 

Then  great  navies  loomed  before  me, 

Terrible  with  volleyed  thunder ; 
Or  some  white*winged  galleon  bore  me 

On  from  bloomy  isle  to  isle. 

O'er  clear  depths  so  rapt  in  wonder 
Of  the  sea-king's  priceless  treasures, 
And  the  mermaid's  sinless  pleasures, 

That  I  scarcely  breathed  the  while. 

But  were  all  that  fancy  ever 

Pictured,  lady  1  to  my  vision, 
In  her  happiest  endeavor 

Ocean's  marvels  to  unfold. 

Grouped  and  graced  with  light  elyaian 
Here  beside  these  real  daughters, 
These  sweet  foundlings  of  the  waters, 

AH  were  charmless,  faint  and  cold. 

Thanka  be  thine,  then,  fearless  maiden  1 
Whose  light  shallop  braves  the  ocean, 

And  at  eve,  with  sea-flowers  laden. 
Homeward  wafts  its  PROsBanNB : 
Thanks  of  heart-felt,  fond  emotion, 

For  these  forms,  so  bright  and  faiiry, 

Plucked  from  many  a  blooming  prairie 
Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  brine  1 
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A  HirroxT  or  all  Nations,  ihnn  the  Earliett  Agn  to  the  Preaent  Time,  or  a  UnlTenal  Hlatorr, 
in  which  each  Ck>tintr7  la  separately  noticed.  Bt  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Boaton:  Wilkiri  ahd 
Caetbr. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Gooduch,  who  ia  most  known  by  his  edacational  works,  does 
not  shrink  from  more  formidable  undertakings.  A  few  years  since  he  gave  to  the 
pnblio  a  Universal  Geography^  containing  one  thousand  pages  of  broad  octavo ;  soon 
after,  a  popular  series  of  twenty  Tolnmes,  entitled  the  *  Cabinet  Library;*  and  now 
we  have  the  first  volume  of  a  ^Universal  History,*  which,  when  completed,  will  fill 
twelve  hundred  pages  in  double  column  royal  octavo. 

This  latter  work  is  likely  to  enhance  the  author's  reputation,  as  it  seems  to  us  emi- 
nently successful  in  an  attempt  to  present  an  historical  view  of  the  world,  adapted  at 
once  to  popular  reading,  and  useful  as  a  treasury  of  historical  reference.    Consider- 
ing the  ordinary  mode  of  presenting  general  history  in  one  consentaneous  chronologic 
oal  view,  as  bewildering  to  most  readers,  and  necessarily  excluding  that  cleamen 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  enential  to  the  interest  of  a  narrative,  he  gives  a  continuous 
and  connected  history  of  each  country  by  itself    In  oaaes  which  require,  as  when  the 
history  of  one  nation  crosses  that  of  another,  or  coanectB  it^lf  with  the  general  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  he  introduces  such  views  and  sketches  as  are  desired,  in  order  to 
give  the  full  scope  of  the  subject  in  hand.    lia  this  way,  almost  every  page  of  the 
work  is  invested  with  the  attraction  beIo«ging  to  precise,  detailed  narrative.    It 
greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work  t2uit  the  geography,  ancient  and  modem,  of 
each  country,  is  distinctly  given  with  is^lographic  maps,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  his- 
tory.   Thus  the  reader  sets  out  ujK>n  his  historical  studies  with  a  clear  idea  of  the 
position,  shape,  extent,  popuIaUc«ii  climate  and  resources  of  every  country  to  which 
they  relate.    The  histories  are  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  are  closed  by 
a  sketch  of  the  character  asd  manners  of  the  people.    The  work,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  historical  And  geographical  view  of  the  world,  embracing  the  present 
condition  of  each  country,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  has  reached  its  actual  condition. 
The  first  volume  is  now  complete,  and  the  second  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  considered  as  a  treatise  for  the  million,  appears  to  us  most 
excellent,  and  the  execution  is  in  a  high  degree  felicitous.  It  is  marked  by  the  clear- 
ness, vigor  and  simplicity  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  author.  It  is  not  a  mere  copy 
or  servile  compilation ;  many  of  the  general  views  are  original  and  striking,  and  are 
frequently  presented  with  force  and  eloquence.    The  following  passage  from  the 
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General  View  of  Asia,  will  be  interesting  in  itMlf,  and  afibrd  a  fair  iUaatntiQa  of  tbe 
author'!  style : 

*Bdt  If  rach  bM  been  the  hiatorj  ot  AtUt  for  the  pat, there  la  reaaon  to  bdlere  thata  changaiB 
not  remote.  Indeed,  wUhtn  the  preaent  century,  great  aad  atoniflcant  cbangea  bare  actaaOy  takca 
olaoe  in  Aala.  If  we  direct  our  atleotlon  to  the  weat,  we  ahall  aee  that  the  Tuikiah  power,  wliieh 
naa  t)een  the  Impaaaable  wall  between  Europe  and  Aaia,  aeema  graduaUjr  wasting  away.  Not  km; 
aince,  Ita  territcHiea  were  eatlmated  at  nearly  one  niiUion  of  aquare  milea;  now  they  can  hardly  be 
rated  aboye  half  a  million.  It  haa  loet  ita  posaeaaiona  in  Aftica ;  Greece  baa  been  aeparated  from 
ita  provincea  in  Europe ;  and  Roaaia  haa  taaen  porUona  of  ita  Aalatic  proTincea.  Of  thoae  wliiek 
remain,  aome  are  independent  in  all  but  name,  while  the  reat  are  divided  by  race  and  hiatorr,  leaf- 
ing  only  religion  aa  the  principle  of  ooheaion  and  of  fidelity  to  the  government  The  tenitory  of 
Turkey  haa,  therefore,  been  reducHi  one^ialf  within  the  laat  fifty  yeara,  while  ita  moral  and  poUUcal 
power,  In  view  of  the  relative  strength  and  intelligence  of  European  nations,  la  reduced  in  an  eqoal 
degree.  It  is  dear  that  If  It  were  to  become  the  policy  of  any  leading  nation  of  Europe  to  cm 
the  Ottoman  empire,  its  fate  would  be  Inevitably  sealed ;  and  even  If  no  such  catastrophe  sboold 
happen,  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  Christendom,  which  is  already  visible  In  Turkey,  mini, 
ere  long,  aa  effectually  subdue  the  barbarlam  of  the  people,  as  if  they  were  to  paaa  under  the  joke 
of  foreini  conquest 

*  On  toe  nonn,  the  entire  continent  Is  in  poescsslon  of  Russia ;  the  great  peninsula  of  the  sooth  ii 
subject  to  Britain ;  and  these  two  powers,  advancing  In  their  ambitious  designs,  have  almoat  met. 
fboe  to  face,  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia.  Neither  of  theae  energetic  natiom 
la  likely  to  recede ;  on  the  contrary,  their  conquests  will  probably  be  indefinitely  extended.  Go  the 
east  of  Asia,  a  momentous  change  has  recently  taken  place ;  the  brazen  gates  of  Chinese  exduiion 
have  been  rudely  broken  open  by  the  Sambo  a  iji  the  aea,  and  *  the  beginning  of  the  end*  aeens  al- 
ready shadowed  forth  to  the  view. 

*liius,  on  all  sides,  the  moral  and  religious  barriers  opposed  to  Astatic  clvilizatloo  are  givinr  wtjr. 
Already  one-thrd  of  its  territory  la  in  possession  of  tne  two  leading  European  nations;  and  from 
the  extension  of  our  own  frontiers  to  the  Padfle  -^  thus  bringing  us  within  five  thousand  nlln  of 
Ada —  a  new  element  la  added  upon  which  to  (bund  calculatiooa  of  improvement.  It  has  ofleo 
been  remarked,  that  the  course  of  intellectual  illumination  among  nations  nas  been  like  tbat  of  the 
■an,  carrying  Ita  light  over  the  world  from  eaat  to  weat  Hie  poet,  following  thia  Idea,  and  attodiag 
to  America,  haa  a^ : 

'  'Wsitward  the  iter  of  empire  takes  Ite  way,'  etc. 

*In  view  of  recent  events,  we  may  go  beyond  thia  prophetic  soogestlon,  and  while  we  see  oar 
oountry  reflecting  ba6k  upon  Europe  the  civilization  It  borrowed  there,  we  may  soon  behold  it  fd- 
lowing  the  course  of  nature  and  of  history,  and  completing  the  cyde  by  carrying  dvlUzattan  to 
Aala,  deatlned  to  result  In  ita  regeneraUon.' 

The  obaptert  on  Tartary,  whioli  the  anther  ohinoterises  aa  *  the  great  nuraerj  of 
nations ;  the  armory  of  Divine  Providenoe,  whence  were  dnwn  the  wei^ns  for  the 
destruction  of  oormpt,  wom-ont  or  imbecile  nations/  are  exceedingly  intereding, 
and  present  a  page  of  historical  wonders  hitherto  little  regarded  or  ^predated. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  the  result  of  great  labor  and  research,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  history.  An  elaborste  ethnographical  table  of  the  yarious  tribes  is  giTen, 
which  senres  to  divest  the  subject  <yf  that  complication  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
it  inaccessible  to  general  reading. 

We  are  happy  to  remark  that  in  his  sketches  of  personal  and  national  character 
the  author  has  not  followed  in  the  track  ot  antiquated  prejudice.  He  aeems  to  have 
come  to  his  task  with  liberal  views  and  an  impartial  spirit,  in  the  light  of  which  many 
subjects  wear  a  new  and  more  truthful  aspect  The  Chinese  national  character  and 
literature,  a  subject  bythe  way  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  learning,  are  redeemed 
from  the  contempt  so  largely  bestowed  upon  them  by  ^e  writers  of  the  last  centory. 
We  might  note  many  other  instances  of  this  kind.  W«  have  space  only  to  add  the 
foUowing  extract,  closing  our  notice  by  remarking,  that  the  Tork  displays  not  only  Mr. 
GoonaiCH*s  accustomed  industry,  good  taste  and  talent  for  description,  but  a  high 
degree  of  ability  as  a  philosophical  historian.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  an 
exceedingly  interesting  chapter  on  the  character  of  the  French  nation : 

*  Hbrb,  then,  is  France ;  at  once  homogenous  and  fragmental,  national  and  j^vtndaL  Than  is 
DO  land  where  the  people  are  more  unlversdly  devoted  to  the  central  idea  of  conntry  than  this.  Lt 
Belie  Fhinee  ia  the  object  of  Keneral  idolatry ;  yet,  aa  we  have  said,  the  local  peeuiiarltlea  remslB 
atrongly  marked.  France  la  like  a  painting,  having  one  grand  dedgn,  yet  dkowkng  the  separale 
threada  of  the  canvaaa  behind,  and  t>eyond  Vae  colors  which  give  unity  to  the  surfkoe.  The  solalioa 
of  thia  phenomenon  Is  found  In  the  early  history  of  France,   the  Oelta-»a  noby  race,*  wbidKrrer 
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fan  Earope  tword  in  hand,  fton  a  yaln  and  nneaay  deaire  to  tee,  knoir,  and  buif  kbemaelTea  with 
«Tei7  tbing*  —  were  stUl  a  genial,  aoclal  people.  Tlieae  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  popolMloo, 
and  gBTB  tone  and  color  to  the  texture  of  society.  They  were  broken  into  many  bands  and  tribes, 
and  settling  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  pen;>etnated  their  peculiarities,  often  deriving  from  the 
soil  and  climate  the  instrumenta  by  which  these  were  preaenred,  and  perhaps  exaggerated. 

*  Conridering  the  Celtic  stock  as  the  basis  of  the  modem  Gallic  nation,  we  must  neverthelesB  re- 
member the  mixture  of  Grecian  blood  at  Marseilles  and  the  contiguous  eountry ;  of  Norman,  in  what 
still  tiears  the  name  of  Normandy ;  of  Roman,  infused  during  nearly  Ave  centuries  of  Boman  do- 
minion ;  and  finally  of  German,  in  the  migrations  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  Franks.  Thia 
mixture  of  nations  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  France.  It  seems  a  general  hiw  that  the  simple, 
orifflnal  races  are  rather  deseed  to  break  the  soil  than  reap  the  hanreet  of  cirilization.  The  pure  Gau- 
casTan  —  if  we  take  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  which  gdves  name  to  the  race,  as  its  example  — 
has  never  advanced  beyona  bar1>arism ;  the  Mongolian,  in  nis  native  land.  Is  little  better  tnan  a 
savage ;  the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  American  Indian,  have  never,  by  themselves,  shown  a  capar 
«ity  for  Improvement  beyond  a  very  limited  degree.  The  first  nations,  unmixed,  always  seem  to 
temain  children.  With  them  the  physical  is  predominant.  The  historian  speaks  of  those  which 
«arly  peopled  Europe,  *  with  large,  Ihir,  soft,  suoenlent  bodies,'  as  the  infants  of  a  nascent  world.  It 
is  by  grafting  that  the  finest  fhiits  are  produced.  The  crab-apple  will  remain  a  crab  forever  if  its 
«ap  be  not  mingled  with  that  of  other  Kinds.  The  pippin  is  tiie  result  of  a  long  and  careftil  cross- 
ing of  varietiea.  Thus  it  is,  among  the  mixed  races  of  mankind,  that  we  see  the  inteUectnal  gain- 
ing an  ascendancy  over  the  miUerUI ;  It  is  among  nations  in  whose  veins  is  mingled  the  blood  of 
various  kindreds  and  tongues,  that  are  found  the  highest  examples  of  intellectual  and  moral  endow 
menL  What  was  even  England,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon  race,  till  the  inftision  of  French-Normsn 
blood?  Do  not  all  ttie  monuments  of  which  she  boasts  take  their  date  since  the  conquest f  la 
<«arly  ages,  war— the  instinct  of  uncivilized  man  —  efliscted  the  mixture  which  pRovinaiicB  seems 
to  have  designed  as  the  instrument  of  human  improvement ;  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  adopting 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  extends  its  blessings  aUke  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
-every  good  man  lo  soften  the  hostility  of  races,  and  promote  the  progress  of  society,  by  mingling 
an  into  one  fraternity  of  states  and  nations.* 


Tbb  Rbljltions  or  tbx  Ambeicaiv  Scbolak  to  his  Courtbt  anv  his  T^mbb:  an  Addrm 
delivered  before  the  Associate  Alamni  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  Literaiy  Societies 
of  Brown  University.    New- York :  Bakxr  akd  Bcbibrbb. 

We  haye  perused  this  addreas  with  a  pleasure  much  beyond  that  which  we  hare 
usually  derived  from  reading  similar  coUegiato  performances,  delivered  on  kindred 
occasions.  It  is  written  throughojtit  in  pure  Saxon  English,  and  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  force  and  condensation  of  its  thoughts  as  for  the  felicity  of  their  expression.  It 
is  a  consideration  of  the  relations  which  American  scholars  sustain  to  the  country, 
and  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  of  the  peculiar  duties  which  certain  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can society  devolve  upon  them,  and  of  the  spirit  and  the  temper  in  which  those  duties 
should  be  performed.  We  should  be  glad,  had  we  the  requisite  space,  to  quote  the 
writer's  spirited  consideration  of  *  protestant  conservatism,'  and  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  in  forming  and  swaying  the  minds  and  habits  of  thought  of  individuals  and 
•communities ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  subjoined  passage,  with  which 
Mr.  Raymond  closes  his  able  and  eloquent  address :  *  Let  us,  when  we  go  forth  from 
these  retired  and  serene  heights,  where  the  world's  warfare  reaches  us  only  like  the 
dim  murmur  of  a  far-off  sea ;  when  we  descend  into  the  dust,  and  the  heat  and  the 
noise  of  its  strife,  let  us  go  as  to  the  spot  where  God  has  appointed  our  work.  Let 
us  remember  that  if  this  age,  and  this  society,  are  not  better  for  our  existence ;  if  our 
fellow  men  are  not  wiser  and  better  and  happier  because  we  have  lived  and  labored  with 
them  ;  if  we  do  not  infuse  into  the  political  and  social  activities  of  the^time  some- 
thing of  the  healthful  and  the  beneficent  influence  which  our  studies  ought  to  have 
conferred  upon  us,  we  shall  have  been  scholars  in  vain,  and  scholarship  will  bear  the 
curse  of  our  unfruitfulness.  Ours  is  the  task  to  raise  what  is  low ;  to  illumine  what 
IS  dark ;  to  guide  the  blind,  to  give  strength  to  the  weak,  courage  to  the  timid,  hope 
4ind  help  to  all  men,  as  our  endowments  may  enable  us  to  da  Not  for  ourselves — 
not  for  our  selfish  purposes  or  equally  selfish  pleasures  —  not  for  scholarship  or  the 
|Nride  of  knowledge,  have  we  received  the  culture  and  the  discipline  which  make  us 
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■chdara.  We  mnst  use  the  power  thus  acquired  for  the  nphuilding  and  the  improTe^ 
ment  of  the  society  in  which  our  lot  is  oast.  We  must  put  our  hands  to  the  great 
work  of  social  progress,  and  give  all  the  aid  of  our  utmost  strength  to  the  enlight- 
enment and  the  advancement  of  our  fellow  men.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  every  American  Scholar  owes  to  American  Societt.' 


TsvTH  eiTKAiioia  TBAif  FicTioN :  A  Narrative  of  Bcoent  Tranaadloiis,  invohing  Inaiiiriet  te 
regard  to  the  Principles  of  Honor,  Troth  and  Jiutioe,  which  obtain  In  a  DiatlngniBhed  AmericBB 
University.    In  one  volume  ISmo. 

*  Audi  alteram  partem^  is  a  proper  maxim  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  essay  a 
brief  notice  of  this  recent  work  of  Miss  Brbcher.  We  intend  our  readers  thdl 
hear  both  sides,  if  the  other  side  is  as  briefly  stated  as  we  shall  state  this.  We  ask 
the  reader,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  statements  here  made  may  be  very  much 
modified,  perhaps,  by  counter-statements  from  the  party  implicated.  We  are  only 
speaking  and  arguing  *  from  the  record'  in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  shall  not  *■  make 
up  our  mind'  until  we  hear  both  sides.  The  history  of  this  strange  love  afEur,  and 
its  still  stranger  denouement,  must  interest  all  who  read  it  We  were  inclined  to 
view  the  matter  rather  lightly,  as  a  tale  of  wounded  love  concocted  by  some  old  maids 
to  avenge  a  fiinoied  wrong ;  but  this  idea  has  been  in  a  measure  dispelled  ;  and  in 
its  room  has  sprung  up  a  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  venerable  men,  iathers 
in  the  church,  and  occupying  the  most  responsible  stations  in  the  land,  could  listen 
to  such  a  tale  as  that  told  them  by  a  young  clergyman  whom  they  have  endeavored 
to  shield  from  the  public  censure  which  his  conduct  would  seem  to  deserve.  It  would 
appear  that  the  *  acquaintance'  between  the  parties  began  at  the  Tontine-Hotel,  in 

New-Haven,  where  Miss  D had  rooms,  by  an  invitation  from  the  lady  to  the 

gentleman  to  meet  her  in  her  parlor.    But  we  must  not  omit  to  state  that  this  note 

of  invitation  was  given  after  a  request  from  Mr.  A for  an  introduction.    The 

acquaintance  thus  begun,  advanced  rapidly  to  such  a  degree  of  intimacy  as  to  attract 
the  attention  and  elicit  the  remarks  of  the  boarders  at  the  hotel,  and  others.    There 

being  a  great  disparity  in  the  age  of  the  parties,  Mr.  A being  twenty-four  and 

Miss  D thirty-four,  it  was  made  obvious  that  this  fact  alone  would  prevent  a 

union,  with  any  prospect  of  happiness.  This  Miss  D does  not  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten ;  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations,  that  she  permitted 
the  intimacy  to  be  continued.  After  she  had  endeavored  to  break  off  the  intimacy, 
she  determined  to  go  to  a  water-cure  establishment  for  her  health ;  and  what  doe* 

Mr.  A.  -; do,  but  break  an  existing  engagement  to  preach  for  a  brother,  and  almost 

per  force,  accompany  Miss  D to  the  waterbg-place ;  and  after  a  hasty  journey 

home,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation,  he  returns  again^  and  there  during  ten. 
weeks  he  pays  her  the  most  assiduous  and  devoted  attentions,  literally  monopolizing 
all  the  time  in  which  she  could  be  seen,  and  accompanying  her  in  all  her  walks.  The 
attenUon  of  the  boarders  at  the  establishment  was  attracted  by  all  this  *,  and  the  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  they  were  engaged.  About  tlie  time  Miss  D left  the  es- 
tablishment, it  was  apparent  that  a  change  had  taken  place  between  the  parties.  After 
her  return  to  New-Haven,  the  acquaintance  was  broken  off;  but  the  subject  was  not 
suffered  to  rest.    It  was  too  rich  and  precious  a  piece  of  scandal  for  the  gossips  oC 
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Conncotieot  to  *  wiHingly  let  die.'    They  must  keep  it  circnlsting,  and  it  would  Mem 

that,  as  nmal,  it  lost  nothing  by  being  agitated.    Miss  D remained  silent  untiT 

compelled  to  speak,  and  then  made  it  public' that  an  engagement  had  existed,  bat  had' 
been  broken  oC  The  gentleman's  version  of  the  matter,  as  here  stated,  is,  that  the 
acquaintance  was  began  by  her  solicitntion,  was  continued  by  her,  and  no  less  than- 
five  distinct  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  him  by  her  !  Two  of  these  propo- 
sals were  made  before  the  sojoarn  at  the  water-cure  establishment.  If  such  a 
statement  had  not  been  believed,  and  the  propounders  of  it  supported  by  the  grave 
and  reverend  seniors  of  Tale  College,  one  would  thmk  it  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country.  But  the  story  woe  be- 
lieved, and  very  extensively  circulated  in  all  New-England  and  elsewhere,  before- 
measures  were  taken  to  refute  it  An  examination  of  the  affiur  was  at  length  made,, 
when  Miss  D 's  account  of  the  intimacy  was  given  on  oath,  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical committee,  who,  after  a  hearing  of  the  evidence,  made  a  report  to  their  associa- 
tion ]  when  that  dignified  body  decided,  that  the  only  action  it  was  necessary  for  them 

to  take  in  the  case,  was  to  name  a  committee  to  reprimand  Mr.  A for  his  sm- 

prudenee  !    We  shall  hear  more  of  tins  anon. 


l^B  NORTH-AVJEKICAN  RbVIBW  POR  TBI  OcTOBBR  QVARTBR.     BoSton:  CBARLSB  C.  LiTTLB  A1II> 

Jamu  Brown.    New- York:  G.  8.  Frakcu  aro  GoMPAmr. 

This  is  an  excellent  number  of  an  excellent  work.  It  opens  with  an  able  review 
of  '  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,'  by  Washington  Irving,  which  evinces  much  re- 
search in  oriental  history.  The  work  is  warmly  commended,  as  it  well  deserves  to 
be.  *  Mr.  .Irving,'  observes  the  reviewer,  *  possesses  the  rare  power — fruit  of  genia? 
sympathy  and  most  honest  intent — of  throwing  his  own  mind  into  the  mind  he  stead- 
fiistly  contemplates,  so  as  to  see  with  its  eyes,  understand  with  itB  understanding,  and 
feel  with  its  passions ;  not  as  the  Ghoul  inhabits  a  forsaken  form,  making  the  vehicle 
hideous  to  those  who  loved  it  best  in  its  true  being,  but  rather  as  some  friendly  angel 
might,  for  a  time,  re&nimate  the  earthly  tenement  of  one  departed,  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  what  had  been  unlovely  in  its  past  seeming,  or  of  laying  open  the  unsus- 
pected or  overlooked  sources  of  iti  errors.  The  biographer  of  Columbus,  of  Gold- 
smith, of  Mahomet — an  immensely  comprehensive  triangle — possesses  a  magic 
equal  to  that  of  the  '  wise  Cornelius,'  who,  by  '  gramarye,'  could  show  in  his  '  mirror 
broad  and  high,'  the  absent  and  the  dead,  characteristically  employed,  and  wearing 
the  full  appearance  of  life.'  A  paper  on  *■  The  Navigation  of  the  Ancients'  suoceeds^ 
which  we  have  not  found  leisure  as  yet  to  peruse.  It  is  a  review  of  an  English  work 
entitled  *  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Saint  Paul,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources 
of  the  Writings  of  Saint  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.'  We 
passed  also  the  article  on '  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature'  that  we  might  the  sooner 
enjoy  an  admirable  article  on  Cumming's  *  Hunter's  life  in  South  Africa,'  which  suc- 
ceeds it,  and  which  we  read  through  to  the  end  with  unabated  interest.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  papers  in  the  number.  ^  The  Homeric  Question'  and  '  The  Works  of  John 
Adams'  we  are  compelled  to  reserve  for  future  perusal.  Elaborate  justice  is  rendered* 
to  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  that  accomplished  writer  and  speaker,  in  an  extended' 
review  of  his  *  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions.'  Among  the  remaining 
papers  are  reviews  of  *  Furnace's  History  of  Jesus'  apd  '  Laino's  Observations  in» 
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EnropeJ  In  tbe  briefer  ^  Critical  Notioes'  we  find  a  reriew  of  *  Framtenao,'  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  Alfked  B.  Strkbt.  The  work  w  cordially  ocworaeniied, 
Although  in  lonie  particulars  it  is  pronounced  defective.  It  is  declared,  however,  to 
be  a  poem  abounding  *  in  native  beauties,  both  of  thought  and  expression  ;*  the  *■  sUxy 
well  constructed  and  vividly  told.'  But  here  is  a  little  tap  of  disapprobatiioo  at  which 
the  poet  himself  will  laugh  as  heartily  as  any  other  reader :  *■  There  is  «  good  deal  of 
Indian  lore  scattered  over  this  poem.  Sometimes  the  display  of  it  is  pedantic.  On- 
ondaga phraseology  should  be  as  sparingly  indulged  in  as  Latin  and  Greek.  A  mote 
temperate  use  of  tomahawks  would  also  have  been  commendable.  One  would  sop- 
poae  the  normal  condition  and  chief  end  of  man  was  to  scalp  or  be  scalped,  so  horri- 
bly frequent  is  the  whipping  off  of  the  top  of  the  head  throyghout  the  poem.  ^  Us* 
easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,'  says  the  great  poet ;  he  might  have  added, 
with  the  favorite  figure  of  erons,  had  he  been  Mr.  Street  or  an  Iroquois,  *■  still  moro 
uneasy  lies  the  head  that  does  »'<.'  But  we  are  exceeding  our  space,  and  must  taka 
sodden  leave  of  our  old  and  fovorite  Quarterly. 


Tas  AacBmcTURi  op  Countrt  Houski  :  including  Designs  for  Ck^ontry  Funn-HooMe  and  VUtM; 
with  Renutfki  on  Interiors,  Furniture,  and  the  Best  Modes  of  Warming  and  Ventilating.  Br 
A.  J.  DowMuie,  Eaq.   One  volume,    pp.  4B4.    New-Ytuii:  D.  ArpLiTOM  amd  Compaiit. 

• 

As  the  pioneer  delineator  of  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  cottage  architecture  in 
onr  country,  Mr.  Downuvg  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American  public.  He  has 
done  much  toward  removing,  or  at  least  toward  preventing,  those  square,  nnomi- 
mented,  tasteless  edifices  which  had  so  long  disfigured  even  beautiful  Nature  itself; 
and  he  has  driven  out  of  fashion  those  eternal  Grecian  temples,  with  a  great  oolniim 
of  pine  boards  before  every  front  window ;  and  if,  following  an  unlbrmed  taste,  sobm 
ambitious  persons  have  imbibed  without  understanding  his  reforming  view*,  and  erected 
dweUings  in  the  *  PMnted  Ironic^  style  of  domestic  architecture,  it  is  they  who  are  to 
be  laughed  at,  and  not  Mr.  DowNUfo.  In  the  volume  before  us,  profuaely  explained 
by  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations,  Mr.  Downimg  has  oomprehended 
aU  the  information  and  direction  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  taste  among 
onr  country-builders,  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  taste  to  practical  reaultB.  Oar 
author  argues  well  upon  the  reasons  why  his  countrymen  should  have  good  hooaai. 
The  perception  of  proportion,  symmetry,  order  and  beauty  increases  interest  in  rural 
ardiitecture,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  a  country's  civilintioo.  The 
more  pleasant,  the  more  tasteful  yon  make  a  home,  the  more  strongly  do  you  rivet 
the  links  of  the  afiections ;  and  what  is  true  of  an  individual,  is  true  of  a  nation  nt4» 
up  of  such.  A  love  of  home,  therefore,  is  a  love  of  country.  The  moral  influence 
of  a  country  home  is  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Downing  :  *  The  mere  sentiment  of  hone,' 
he  remarks  in  his  pre&ce,  *  with  its  thousand  associations,  has,  like  a  strong  anchor, 
saved  many  a  man  fyom  shipwreck  in  the  storms  of  life.'  How  much  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  that  sentiment  may  be  increased  by  making  the  home  all  that  it  should  be, 
and  how  much  an  attachment  may  be  strengthened  by  those  external  signs  of  beauty 
IJiat  awaken  love  in  the  young,  the  experience  of  all  observant  persons  can  attest. 
We  commend  this  well-printed  and  beautifully-illustrated  volume  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  various  important  details  whereof  it  treats. 
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^  SonBTHuro  roft  the  Ladiks  to  Read'  is  the  title  of  a  oommanicatioa  recently 
reoeived  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  wherein  the  writer  argues  fieelingly 
against  the  breach  of  confidence  which  a  yonng  lady  commits,  when  she  rereals  the 
iS>ct  that  a  sighing  swain  has  offered  himself  to  her,  and  she  has  reieoted  him.    Onr 
readers  shall  hear  him  on  this  point:  '  Among  the  mles  or  laws  of  inteBoonise  be- 
tween individuals,  is  a  principle  of  trust,  or,  to  be  more  eiaot,  a  ^PrindpU  «/ 
Confidence,'*    A  breach  of  trust  eyinoes  a  want  of  that  common  principle  which  keeps 
human  society  together ;  but  a  breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary 
abare  of  baseness  and  depravity.    Matters  reposed  in  the  bosom  of  another  in  a  con« 
lidential  manner  should  never  be  brought  to  private  or  public  notice,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  public  justice.    Thus  in  converaation  one  may  say :  ^  This  is  told  you  in 
trust,  not  to  be  mentioned  to  any  one.'    Or  if,  communicating  with  another  by  epistle, 
■and  wishing  his  thoughts  to  be  considered  private,  he  will  prefix  to  his  letter  the  sig- 
nificant  term  *■  confidential,'  or  terminate  the  same  by  saying  *■  confidentially  youra,' 
etc.    Now  for  one  to  reveal  a  subject  thus  entrusted,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  woM 
meet  with  the  merited  disapprobation  and  conten^t  of  every  person  profearing  the 
principlea  of  virtue  and  true  nobleness  of  souL    For  even  in  the  pi^pn  world  a  be- 
trayer of  secrets  has  been  considered  as  only  fit  for  the  companionship  of  the  vile  and 
the  abandoned.    Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  bring  to  public  notice  any  thing 
related  in  confidence,  was  considered  a  capital  ofibnce.    But  there  are  certain  subjects 
-or  secrets  which  should  never  be  divulged,  even  when  these  provisos  are  not  made  in 
epistles  or  conversation :  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  intercourse  it  should  be  held  in 
sacred  confidence.    Yet  in  certain  instances  we  have  noticed  a  disregard  to  the  law 
-or  general  principles  of  confidence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declined  ^fferfor  matrimony 
hy  a  gentlemen  t»  a  lady.    Is  there  not  a  great  breach  of  confidence  conmiitted 
when  a  moral,  high-minded  young  man  offers  his  hand  and  heart  to  a  professedly 
virtuous  woman ;  and  she,  from  considerations  of  vanity,  or  pride,  or  perhaps  from 
no  motive  at  all,  reveals  the  same,  either  directly  or  indirectly  7    It  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned for  a  moment  that  the  lady,  after  receiving  a  proposition  for  marriage,  in  her 
wisdom,  after  due  consideration,  may  say  *  Nay ;'  yet  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
■asked  whether,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  mattera  of  love  go  so  fiar  as  to  call  for 
.an  open  declaration,  that  she  has  not  acted  the  part  of  a  heartless  jilt,  who  had  given 
her  lover  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  affections  were  sincere  and  ardent  T    A 
popular  writer,  treating  on  the  delicate  subject  of  '  popping  the  question,'  oondudea 
ilia  remarka  by  saying:  'As  a  general  rule,  a  gentleman  never  need  be  refused. 
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Every  woman^  except  a  eold,  heartleM  coquette,  findt  the  meaiu  of  diaeoungiMg 
the  nuin  tohom  ehe  does  not  intend  to  marry,  before  the  matter  eomeo  to  the  fowi 
of  a  declaration.^  Permit  me,  Mr.  Knickcrbocker,  to  introduce  here  a  part  of 
a  letter  of  ^  Senkz'  to  a  young  lady  who  had  betrayed  the  confidenoe  reposed  in  her 
by  a  lover  and  a  fHend :  '  Bat  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  term  *  heartlesi 
ooquette'  may  not  be  applied  to  yon  in  the  least  degree,  bat  that  yon  received  the  vialB 

and  epistles  of  Mr.  A in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  virtoons  friend.    Tet 

from  what  principle  of  refined  sensibility  and  noble  action  ought  even  this  friend  be 
allowed  to  be  betrayed — one  who  has  visited  your  home  for  months  and  for  yesn! 
Perhaps  you  may  say  it  was  violated  in  a  private  manner  to  yoor  brother  and  sister ; 
at  the  same  time  you  knew  that  they  in  turn  would  have  their  professed  confidants ; 
so  that  in  a  little  period  it  would  soon  become  public  property.  Or  perhaps  you  may 
say  that  no  request  was  made  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  Suppose  this  were  the  case  ? 
Such  was  the  respect  entertained  for  your  moral  worth,  that  your  lover  could  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  you  would  meanly  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  yon.  Was  the 
proposal  made  in  a  public  manner,  that  the  town,  or  even  your  own  family,  might  hesr 
of  it  7  Was  it  not  done  in  private,  when  you  were  alone  7  Should  it  be  the  custom  for 
the  lady  to  make  the  proposition  to  the  gentleman,  would  you,  in  the  case  of  a  refu- 
sal, like  to  have  the  same  made  public  7  Act  then  according  to  the  golden  rule :  *  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.'  But  perhaps  yon  may  say 
that  no  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  your  friend  by  making  known  the  fact  that  he 
had  o^red  Umself  to  you.  But  of  this  you  are  not  so  certain.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
a  sensitive  disposition  and  retiring  manners,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  affected 
by  the  impropriety  of  your  conduct;  first  in  your  refusal,  and  secondly  in  your  re- 
vealing that  which  was  really  confidential,  although  no  request  was  given  not  to  divulge 
it,'  etc. 

*'  Thus  Car  *  Sknez.'  I  would  add,  iu  conclusion,  that  all  those  ladies  who  betray  in 
th%  slightest  degree  a  confidenoe  of  this  nature  generally  reap  the  reward  of  their 
own  doings.  The  consequence  is,  that  men  are  generally  afraid  of  them.  I  once 
knew  a  young  man  of  fortune,  intelligence,  and  great  moral  worth,  who  rather  frn- 
cied  a  beautiful  lady,  of  agreeable  mannera  and  frsoinating  address.  When  some 
persons  saw  fit  to  recommend  her,  by  saying  that  she  had  received  some  two  or  three 
oflTera,  he  replied :  *  If  she  has  deceived  others,  she  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
acting  so  toward  me.  Beside,  she  cannot  have  a  pure  hfeart,  or  else  she  never  would 
have  told  of  it.'  She  lived  and  died  a  sour,  disappointed  old  maid,  notwithstanding  her 
numerous  'offers.'  Let  the  fair  girls  and  their  good  mothers  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  greater  breach  of  good  manners,  or  a  grosser  violation  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, than  to  reveal  that  which  has  been  placed  in  the  secret  keeping  of  one  bosom.'' 

Well,  we  have  heard  '  Senkz'  and  '  Veritas  ;'  and  now  we  wish  to  '  put  in  our  oar' 
and  *  propel'  on  the  subject  of  coquettes.  And  we  are  not  going  to  say  any  thing  of 
the  other  sex ;  we  shall  speak  of  the  male  coquette,  the  meanest  and  most  detestable 
of  the  whole  tribe.  A  man,  if  such  a  creature  can  be  called  a  man,  enters  a  house, 
the  abode  of  refinement,  of  tenderness,  and  of  affection,  and  by  assiduous  attentions, 
by  temporary  devotion  to  one  particular  member  of  that  happy  family  circle,  succeeds 
in  interesting,  and  finally  in  winning  the  affections,  of  a  self-sacrificing,  confiding  girl, 
who  has  nothing  to  bestow  but  the  wealth  of  a  pure  and  innocent  heart  Thie  ac- 
complished, the  selfish  destroyer  of  a  fiiir  girl's  peace  begins  to  bethink  himself  that 
he  may  have  been  a '  little  too  fiwt ;'  he  should  have  thought  of  this,  before  he  had 
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gone  BO  ftr ;'  he  must  relieve  himielf  of  this  difficulty,  and  take  good  care  to  be 
nuMre  guarded  in  future.  And  straitway  he  sets  about  contriving  pretexts  by  which 
he  may  perfect  his  villany ;  and  difficult  as  is  the  task,  he  achieves  it,  as  such  a  man 
would ;  and  leaves  the  victim  of  his  heartless  selfishness  a  prey  to  regretful  thoughts, 
wounded  sennbilities,  and  painful  reminiscences.  Whip  us  meh  villains,  wherever 
they  may  be  found  I  A  female  coquette  is  an  angel  in  the  comparison.  She  leaves  her 
lover  free ;  not  so  the  other.  She  has  trusted  and  been  deceived.  Her  true  heart 
had  been  given  away,  and  she  has  no  other  heart  to  bestow.  This  is  oitr  '  say'  on 
this  subject. 


A  Snonr  CsArrEn  on  ^  Prison  Sarpents.'  — Every  visitor  at  Shkerill's  *  Lake 
House,'  on  Lake  Gkorge,  at  least  every  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  either  of  the  Brothers  Gale,  (par  nobile  fratrum^)  the  great  *■  Ad- 
miral,' or  *  Linus  the  Skipper,'  must  have  been  shown,  in  the  little  billiard-room 
down  by  the  green  marge  of  the  beautiful  Horicon,  a  box  containing  *  Cix  LiV' 
m'  JUve  Ratel  Snaix,  from  Tung  Mounting,*  Fearful-looking  '  p'ison  sarpents' 
they  are,  too,  with  their  forked  tongues  playing  like  a  cold  blue  flame  about  their 
heads,  flattened  and  probulgent  with  anger,  at  being  *  punched  up'  for  the  company 
of  by-standers.  How  they  shook  their  rattles  at  us,  and  glared  upon  us  with  their 
ohUling  eyes !  But  we  were  n't  '  afeared,'  for  they  could  n't  get  out,  and  we  *■  had 
the  advantage  of  'em.'  We  saw  the  old  snake-catcher  of  that  region,  who  told  us 
that  he  ^  sold  eighty  to  the  British,  from  Canada,  in  one  summer.'  To  him  they  were 
as  harmless  as  an  angle-worm  *,  *  cause,'  said  he,  *  ef  so  be  I  <fe  get  bit,  I  kin  cure  it 
with  rattle*snake  weed  in  abedut  tew  hours.'  But  hear  a  correspondent  touching  this 
same  matter  of  *  snaix  :' 

*  I  IBB  j<m  ipesk  of  Lake  George  (^  Horicon'  soandB  much  better)  and  InUmste  that  jon  ihsU  hsve 
■omeUiIng  more  to  nay  aboat  it  in  a  future  Editor's  TSble.  I  wish  to  sufseat  to  yon  a  topic  Qpon 
which  many  anxious  inquiries  have  been  lately  made  through  the  newspapers.  I  mean,  ^the  beat 
can  fbr  the  bite  of  a  rattleanake.'  *  What  will  care  V  is  the  Rreat  question,  and  baa  lately  excited  as 
much  interest  aa,  *  Where  *b  B  abrdm  V  or  *  The  Gingerbread  Mao.'  Being  at  Horioon  this  aommer, 
I  took  a  boat  under  Admiral  Luius,  and  along  with  a  friend,  proceeded  up  the  lake  aa  fhr  aa  *  Fourteen 
Mile  Island,'  which  is,  aa  you  know,  in  a  rather  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  oppoaite  Tongue  Mountain, 
which  is  flunoua  for  the  *ratUe«naix'  in  the  rocks  and  ravines  on  the  top.  In  a  two-roomed  cabin 
reaide  Mr.  Tatlos,  hla  wUb  and  his  wUb  's  sister ;  at  least  they  abide  here  in  summer,  when  there  *b 
flahing  for  the  Lake-Houae  to  occupy  one.  Here,  too,  residea  Uncle  Hbrit  Haxrm,  who  for  sixty  yean 
has  been  ftmiliar  with  these  diggin's.  Hanging  from  a  tree  waa  the  skin  of  a  huge  snake,  and  hsng- 
ing  on  the  tree  waa  the  fat,  which  filled  a  good-sized  bottle,  and  was  placed  there  to  be  *trted-out' 
in  the  Bon.  While  we  were  seated  at  a  table  on  the  grass  under  theee  trees,  discussing  a  dish  of 
flab  we  had  that  day  caught,  two  or  three  huntsmen,  who  were  resting  themselves  on  a  log,  enlight- 
ened us  about  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  *•  p'ison  serpent'  You  may  walk  the  woods  for  years  and 
never  meet  one.  They  moat  be  sought  for  in  the  dens,  where  scores  of  them  are  sometlmea  killed  In 
one  day  for  their  ftU,  which  is  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  rheumatics  and  corns.  Aa  to  their 
fhnga,  they  do  not  strike  through  leather,  and  very  rarely  as  high  as  the  top  of  a  boot,  so  that  one 
who  has  ^  WeUingtons'  on  may  consider  himself  aa  tolerably  safe.  *  As  to  their  bite,  it  can  always  be 
cored  by  the  use  of  the  rattlesnake-weed,'  said  they,  and  so  all  the  people  of  that  region  say.  Undo 
Hbmrt  told  of  numeroua  inalancea  where  the  partlee  had  been  entirely  cured  by  the  uae  of  thia 
weed,  aa  a  poultice  oo  the  wound  and  a  drink.  It  was  growing  around  in  great  abundance,  and  la 
said  to  grow  wherever  the  snakes  are  found.  The  story  is,  that  it  was  discovered  in  consequence  oi 
an  Indian's  having  seen  two  snakes  flght,  one  of  which,  on  being  bitten,  began  to  eat  thia  weed. 
When  the  heed  of  the  cabtai  came  home,  I  heard  more  cases  of  cures  eflbcted  by  this  wonderful 
vread,  and  st  last  our  cariosity  waa  so  much  excited  that  we  collected  some  of  it  to  show  to  our  me- 
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4Ucal  frtoods  ti  home;  I  also  bought  the  bottle  of  greeee  to  cure  a  ftlend^  eorat  It  teemed ntQr 
wonderful  tbei  this  magic  weed  was  so  little  known  among  phyaiclans.  The  caee  of  Dr.  W^n- 
waioBT)  in  this  city,  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  fineab  in  the  memory  of  your  reedera.  The  aoake  that  bit 
him  may  be  teen  atulfedf  in  the  barbei^s  shop,  at  the  oomer  of  NaaaaiMtreet  and  Mafideoteaa.  Be 
Mm  a  monater.  SeTeial  yean  ago,  a  dmggist,  who  had  a  particular  tency  tor  playiiig  wUh  thw 
ceptilee,waa  killed  by  a  bite.  He  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  George,  (at  Saratoga,)  aadma* 
haTe  heard  of  this  cure,  if  there  is  any  Tbtue  in  it. 

^Arrived  at  Shbkekll*b,  again  we  beard  more  about  it  The  man  who  ImmIs  the  bar  had  been  twke 
bitten,  and  used  no  other  remedy.    Nothing  seems  to  be  better  recommended  by  aoTetvign 
Yet,  einee  my  return,  my  medleal  flrieods  all  pronounce  it  a  humbug. 

'•  Turning  to  the  New- York  Natural  History,  I  find  that  this  plant  is  botanicalty  known  aa  BU 
Venotum,  Dr.  Torrit  remarks :  *  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  plants  supposed  to  be  antidotes  to  tiie 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake ;  but  its  virtues  are  probably  overrated,  if  not  entirely  imaginary.*  Under  Ihs 
head  of  ^Oopper-Head  Snake,*  Dr.  Da  Kat  says :  *■  Many  Tegetable  antidotee  have  been  proposed 
against  the  bito  of  this  and  the  rattlesnake,  but  they  all  seem  to  depend  mainly  upon  their  being  is- 
ftned  in  large  quantities  of  fluid.  Nothing  is  more  elfectnal  than  soariiying  eadenaively,  and  oip- 
plag  the  wound  when  the  parts  cannot  be  reached,  sllar  the  applioation  of  a  ligature;  Ba<*iRg  the 
wound,  if  long  continued,  is  commonly  sufflolent,  together  with  copious  draughta  of  oil,  milk  or 
even  warm  water.*  He  thinks  the  vegetable  remedies  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  without  the 
aid  of  some  other  remedy,  such  as  is  suggested  above. 

*  It  appears  that  the  age  of  the  snake  cannot  be  J  udged  by  the  number  of  rattles,  nor  is  It  true  that 
the  bito  doea  not  kill  a  hog,  unless  perhaps  where  the  fatty  oovering  protects.  Thqr  tried  the  as- 
periment  on  a  poor  porker  at  Horioon,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the  ghoat. 

*  TherO)  Sir,  there  *s  my  Lake  George  experience  about  bites.  Yours  is  not  a  medical  Jounalf  but  it 
la  more  read  than  such  a  Journal  would  be,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  your  readws,  that  you  pat 
before  them  the  beat  experience  on  this  point : 

*  Now  all  ye  youth  a  warning  take. 
And  shun  the  p*i80B  of  the  snake  f* 


^  FiOARo'  Dramatic  Journal.  —  A  very  clever  weekly  journal  has  reoently  been 
commenced  in  tbis  city,  entitled  *FigarOj  or  Corbyn^a  Chronicle  of  Amutemenia.^  It  is 
It  weekly  record  of  theatricals  and  maaio,  with  oocaaional  comments  on  art  and  artuls, 
and  '  the  chit-chat  and  gossip  of  the  day  about  men,  women  and  books.'  Mr.  Coeith 
has  associated  with  him  Professor  John  W.  S.  Hows,  late  of  the  *  Aihiou^  weekly 
journal,  who  will  devote  his  talents  exclusively  to  the  new  publication.  Why  does  he 
not  copy  an  article  written  by  himself  for  these  pages,  years  ago,  entitled  OT^^^P" 
tember  and  Oysters  ?'  It  would  be  timely, '  about  these  days.'  A  writer  in  '  Figaro^- 
evidently  fimiUiar  with  his  theme,  is  giving  us  some  account  of  certain  literary  cele- 
brities in  London.  We  take  the  following  from  a  paper  on  Douglas  Jbrbold,  the 
celebrated  wit  and  dramatist : 

*  JBRROLn*a  conversation  Is  highly  spiced  with  sarcasm.  He  delights  In  retorts,  which  are  seldom 
courteous.  Some  of  them  are  very  characteristic.  We  remember  one  evening  at  a  fkfend^a  house, 
he  asked  Mr.  Macrbadt  if  it  was  true  that  be  had  taken  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ?  Upon  that  actor's 
answering  in  the  afllrmative,  and  ffolng  on  to  etete  that  be  took  it  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  dramatic 
art  than  in  the  expectation  of  making  any  money  himself,  and  that  it  would  aflbid  him  vary  great 

Sleasure  to  produce  his  plays,  Jrrrold  broke  out:  'Oh,  come,  Mr.  Macrbaoy, none  of  your 
amned  ^m  patronage  for  me,  Sir  T 

*  Some  of  his  remarks  are  even  more  indefensible.  Dining  at  Sergeant  Tjilpovrs^s  taUe  one  di^* 
the  guests  were  amusinc  themselves  by  propounding  conundrums.  Jrrrold  gave  this:  *  Why  is 
our  worthy  host^s  face  like  a  druggist's  siKnT*  After  several  guesses,  Jbrrold  gave  his  sduUra: 
*  Because  It  is  generally  red,  and  always  lit  up  after  dark.*  This  allusion  to  the  sergeant's  gtowiog 
eountonance,  after  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  was  considered  by  those  present  to  be  In  very  bad  taste, 
perhaps  abnost  as  bad  as  our  repeating  it.  Some  of  Jbrrold's  retorts  have,  however,  a  poetical 
justice,  which  secures  to  them  the  symiMthy  of  the  company.  We  remember  at  the  Museum  Club 
be  administered,  in  the  sugared  shape  of  a  pretended  apology,  a  gentle  dose  of  phyaic  to  a  most  arro- 
gant and  conceited  member,  who  had  insulted  many  by  his  superdiious  manners.  Jrrrold,  one 
day,  mietaking  him  for  an  acquaintance,  (to  whom  he  bore  coosiderable  reaemblanesi)  patted  him 
good-tomperedly  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  *  Well,  my  boy,  how  are  your   The  dignity  «  tMs  young 
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•Mig  WM  SO  iniidi  hnrt,  Out  be  oomptaliMd  to  tetenl  of  Mr.  ^bbbold^i  imaatlMDrifed  flimlllarilj. 
Tub  getting  to  tbe  savage  autbd's  eara,  the  next  Ume  be  met  the  *  ofRMided  dignity,*  be  took  a  pub- 
Uc  opportoolty  of  ^Mloglzlng  in  the  foUowlng  terms:  *  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  Hr.  SMiTtt,  (br 
my  nuniUarity  tbe  otber  day ;  bat  I  am  somewhat  nearsighted,  and  at  the  momeat  I  mistook  loa 
fior  m/  friend  BaowN,  bat  a  narrower  inspection  oonvinoes  me  that  you  are  a  deTiUsh  deal  ngUer 
than  he.    I  sincerely  ask  both  your  pardons  for  my  mistake  V 

*>  Upon  another  occasion,  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Wiek,  tbe  DepaU  Bberiffor  London,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  short,  stoat  man,  the  caustic  novelist  said  to  tbe  JoUy  little  official :  *  You  say  you 
are  Wiai,  Sir,  but  I  swear  you  look  more  like  an  inch  of  a  crowbar  P  We  do  nut  give  these  in- 
stances as  brilliant  specimens  of  wit,  but  merely  as  a  sample  of  bis  unfortunate  ftmdness  for  sar* 
cssm.  We  shall  inflict  only  one  more  of  these  'amlabiUUes*  upon  our  readers.  A  voung  author, 
somewhat  conceited  on  account  of  having  persuaded  one  of  those  generou»-heartea  nondescripts 
called  publishen  to  issue  a  religious  work  of  his,  entitled  ^Schism  and  Repentance,* wrote  to  Jaa- 
ROLD,  begging  him  to  subscribe  for  a  copy.  Tbe  ^  gentle  Jkrrold*  wrote  back  that  be  might  put 
him  down  for  Sehiamy  by  all  means,  but  he  would  advise  him  to  keep  RtfenUmet  for  bis  publisbere 
and  readers  I* 


Gowir  WITH  Readers  and  Correbpondents.  — There  is  *  no  mistake'  about  it ; 
Oliveb  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  is  more  like  Thomas  Hood  in  the  senten- 
tiousness  and  force  of  his  language  and  the  melody  of  his  rhythm  than  any  other 
writer  now  living.  His  writings  constitute  one  of  our  literary  afftctiont.  We  never 
yet  saw  any  thing  from  his  p«n  which  we  did  not  read  with  pleasure.  His  strong 
common  sense,  his  detestation  of  humbug,  and  his  clear  conceptions  of  truth  and 
beauty,  have  made  him  a  fovorite  in  every  part  of  the  country  *,  and  may  he  long  live 
to  enjoy  his  well- deserved  popularity !  We  have  before  us  his  last  poem,  ^Attr^Raj 
the  Bahmee  of  JUusiont,^  delivered  before  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Tale- 
College  in  August  last,  and  now  published  by  request  of  that  society.  It  is  brim- 
full  of  the  excellences  peculiar  to  its  author.  Its  satire  is  trenchant,  its  wit  keen,  its 
rhythm  melodious,  and  its  tendency  good.  We  go  directly  *■  in'  for  extracts,  that 
being  the  best  way  in  which  Holmes  can  be  praised  by  any  critic,  howsoever  astute 
and  appreciative  he  may  be.    Observe  this  radiant  picture  of  the  coming  on  of  Spring : 

'  Wintbb  is  past ;  tbe  heaK  of  Nature  warms 
Beneath  tbe  wrecks  of  unresisted  storms; 
Doubtful  at  first,  suspected  more  than  seen. 
The  southern  slopes  are  tHnged  with  tender  green ; 
On  sheltered  banks,  beneath  the  dripping  eaves, 
Bpring*B  earliest  nurslings  spread  their  glowing  leaves, 
Bright  with  the  hues  (h>m  wider  pictures  won, 
White,  azure,  golden,  drift,  or  sky,  or  sun ; 
The  snowdrop,  bearing  on  her  p^lent  breast 
The  frozen  trophy  torn  from  winter*s  crest ; 
The  violet,  gszing  on  the  arch  of  blue 
TV//  ker  own  iris  wear*  its  deepened  hue  ; 
The  spendthrift  crocus,  bursting  through  the  mould 
Naked  and  shivering  with  his  cup  of  gold. 
Swelled  with  new  life,  the  darkening  elm  on  high 
Prints  her  thick  buds  against  the  spotted  sky; 
On  an  her  Ik>u§^  tbe  stately  chestnut  cleaves 
The  gummy  shroud  that  wraps  her  embryo  leaves ; 
Tbe  bottseoy,  stealing  fh>m  ^is  narrow  grave. 
Drugged  with  the  opiate  that  November  gave, 
*  Beats  with  faint  wing  sgainst  the  sunny  pane. 

Or  crawls,  tenacious,  oV  its  lucid  plain ; 
From  shaded  chinks  of  Uchen-crusled  walls, 
In  languid  curves,  the  gliding  serpent  crawls : 
The  Ik^'s  great  harper,  thawing  trom  his  sleep, 
Tioanga  a  hoarse  note  and  tries  a  shortened  leap  ; 
On  floating  rails  that  fiice  the  softening  noons 
The  stIU  shy  turtlM  range  their  dark  platoons, 
Or  toiling,  aimless,  o*er  the  mellowing  fields. 
Trail  through  the  grass  their  tessellated  shields. 

*  At  last  young  April,  ever  (hill  and  flilr,    • 
Wooed  by  her  playmate  with  tbe  golden  hair, 
Chased  to  the  margin  of  receding  floods 
0*er  the  soft  meadows  starred  with  opening  buds. 
In  tears  and  blushes  sighs  herself  away,  . 
And  hides  her  cheek  beneath  the  flowers  of  May.' 
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We  know  of  nothiog  more  felieitou  tbaa  the  manner  in  whicli  Holku  ooortrf* 
fiuthfal  picture  to  hie  readers  by  meaDs  of  one  or  two  well-choaen  aimpie  ▼eraacnlar 
ezpreanona ;  auch  for  example  as  the  following : 

*Tbb  crack-brBlned  bobnUok  ooarto  bis  tnaj  mata» 
PoiBod  on  a  bulnuh  ti>«y  witli  his  weighL' 

Look  yon  here,  also,  how  so  aimpie  a  thing  as  the  ringing  of  a  ohnrdh-bdl  ean  awaken 
In  a  true  poet's  mind  images  of  forceful  truth  and  beauty  : 

*■  Wbbh  o^er  the  street  the  morntng  peal  Is  flong 
Prom  von  tall  belfly  with  the  braxen  tongue, 
Its  wide  vibrational  wafted  by  the  gale, 
To  each  far  iistencr  tell  a  different  tale. 
The  sexton,  stooping  to  the  quivering  floor 
Till  the  great  caldron  spills  Its  brassy  roar, 
Whirls  the  hot  axle,  counting,  one  by  one, 
Each  dull  concussion,  till  his  task  Is  done. 
Toil's  patient  daughter,  when  the  welcome  note 
Clangs  through  the  silence  ftx>m  the  Steeplers  throat, 
Streams,  a  white  unit,  to  the  checkered  street, 
Demure,  but  guessing  whom  she  soon  diall  meet; 
The  bell,  responsive  to  her  secret  flame. 
With  every  note  repeats  her  lovor*B  name. 
The  lover,  tenant  or  the  neighboring  lane. 
Sighing,  and  fearing  lest  he  sigh  in  vain, 
Hears  the  stem  aooents,  as  they  come  and  go, 
Their  only  burden  one  despairing  No  I 
Ocean's  rough  child,  whom  many  a  shore  has  known 
Ere  homeward  breezes  swept  him  to  his  own, 
Starts  at  the  echo,  as  it  circles  round, 
A  thousand  memories  kindling  with  the  sound; 
The  earlv  favorite's  unforgotten  charms, 
Wko$»  Utu  initiaif  stnin  kit  tawnf  armt ; 
His  ftrst  farewell,  the  flapping  canvas  spread. 
The  seaward  streamers  crackling  o'er  his  head. 
His  kind,  pale  mother,  not  ashamed  to  weep 
Her  irst-born's  bridal  with  the  haggard  deep, 
While  the  brave  father  stood  with  tearless  eye. 
Smiling  and  choking  with  his  last  good-bye. 

*  *T  is  but  a  wave,  whose  spreading  circle  beats, 
With  the  same  impulse,  every  nerve  it  meets, 
Yet  who  shall  count  the  varied  shapes  that  ride 
On  the  round  surge  of  that  aArial  tide !' 

Did  you  oyer  read  any  thing  more  finely  sarcastic,  more  keenly  trenchant,  more 
admirably  terse  and  graphic,  than  the  following  7    Expect  not : 

*  Yon  wbey-fhoed  brother,  who  delights  to  wear 
A  weedy  flux  of  ill-conditioned  hair. 

Seems  of  the  sort  that  in  a  crowded  place 
One  elbows  freely  Into  smallest  space ; 
A  timid  creature,  lax  of  knee  and  hip. 
Whom  small  disturbance  whitens  round  the  Up ; 
One  of  those  harmless  speciacled  machines. 
Ignored  by  waiters  when  they  call  for  greens, 
Whom  schoolboys  fuestion  if  their  walk  iranacenda 
The  last  advices  of  maternal  fViends, 
Whom  John,  obedient  to  his  master*s  sign. 
Conducts,  laborlouB,  up  to  ninety-nine. 
While  Pktke,  glistening  with  luxurious  scorn, 
Husks  his  white  Ivories  like  an  ear  of  com ; 
Dark  in  the  brow  and  bilious  In  the  cheek, 
Whoee  yellowish  linen  flowers  but  once  a  week, 
Conspicuous,  annual,  In  their  threadbare  suits. 
And  the  laced  high-lows  which  they  call  their  bootr. 
Well  may'st  thou  »kmn  that  dingy  ftont  severe, 
But  him,  O  stranger,  him  thoa  can^st  not  /sar  / 

*  Be  slow  to  Judge,  and  dower  to  despise, 
Man  of  brood  shoulders  and  heroic  sisel 
The  tiger,  writhing  from  the  boa's  rings, 
Drops  at  tlie  fountain  where  the  cobra  stings. 
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In  thai  lean  phantom,  whoie  eactonded  gkyre 
Points  to  Uu)  text  of  oniTeraal  love. 
Behold  the  master  that  can  tame  thee  down 
To  crouch,  the  vaaeal  of  his  Sunday  frown ; 
His  velvet  throat  against  thy  corded  wrist, 
His  loosened  tongue  against  thy  doubled  fist! 

The  Moral  Bully,  though  he  never  swears, 
Nor  kicks  intruders  down  his  entry  stairs, 
Though  meekness  plants  his  backward  doping  hat. 
And  non-resistance  ties -his  white  cravat. 
Though  his  black  broadcloth  glories  to  be  seen 
In  the  same  plight  with  Shy  lock's  gaberdine, 
Hugs  the  same  passion  to  his  narrow  breast 
That  heaves  the  cuirass  on  the  trooper's  chest. 
Hears  the  same  hell-hounds  yelling  in  his  rear 
That  chase  fh>m  port  the  maddened  buccaneer. 
Feels  the  same  comfort  while  his  acrid  words 
Turn  the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  iuto  curds, 
Or  with  grim  logic  prove,  beyond  debate. 
That  all  we  love  is  worthiest  of  our  hate, 
As  the  Bcsrred  ruffian  (tf  the  pirate's  deck, 
Wktn  kis  long  swivel  rakes  tke  staggering  wreck ! 

*  Heaven  keeps  us  all  I    Is  every  rascal  down. 
Whose  arm  is  stronger,  free  to  knock  us  down  T 
Hss  every  scarecrow,  whose  cachetic  soul 
Seems  frash  fyom  Bedlam,  airing  on  parole, 
Who,  though  he  carries  but  a  doubtful  trace 
Of  angel  visits  on  his  hungry  face. 
From  lack  of  marrow  or  the  coins  to  pay, 
Has  dodged  some  vices  In  a  shabby  way, 
The  right  to  stick  us  with  his  cutrthroat  terms, 
JSnd  bait  kis  komilies  witk  kis  krotker  worms  V 

Gotham  oomes  in  for  a  small  share  of  our  poet's  satire ;  in  that  she  is  guilty  of 
talking  about  Boston's  being  *  provincial,'  etc. ;  but  it  is  satire  untinctnred  with  bit- 
terness, as  witness  the  annexed  lines : 

*  God  bleas  Manhattan !    Let  her  fairly  claim, 
With  all  the  honors  due  her  ancient  name, 
Worth,  wisdom,  wealth,  abounding  and  to  spare, 
Rags,  riots,  rogues,  at  least  her  honest  share ; 
But  not  presume,  because,  by  sad  mischance. 
The  mobs  of  Paris  wring  the  neck  of  France, 
Fortune  has  ordered  she  shall  turn  the  poise 

Of  thirty  empires  with  her  Bowery  boys! 

*  The  poorettf  hamlet  on  the  mountain's  side 
Looks  on  her  glories  with  a  sister's  pride ; 
When  the  first  babes  her  fruitful  ship-yards  wean, 
Play  round  the  breasts  of  Ocean's  conquered  queen, 
The  shout  of  millicms,  borne  on  evenr  breeze. 
Sweeps  with  Ezcklsior  o'er  the  enfranchised  Bess  I 

« Tei  not  too  rashly  let  her  think  to  bind 
Beneath  her  circlet  all  the  nation's  mind ; 
Our  star-crowned  mother,  whose  informing  soul 
Caings  to  no  fWigments,  but  pervades  the  whole, 
Views  with  a  smile  the  ders  of  Maiden  Lane, 
Who  takes  her  ventral  ganglion  for  her  brain  t 
No  Ihbles  tell  us  of  Minkrvas  bom 
From  bags  of  cotton  or  from  sacks  of  com ; 
The  halls  of  Leyden  Science  used  to  cram. 
While  dullness  snored  in  purse-proud  Amsterdam  P 

lis  not  this  a  most  happy  illustration  of  that  narrow-minded  reasoning,  whether 

lalse  or  true,  which  never  goes  out  of  its  own  small  circle  ?  —  that  horse-in-a-mill 

species  of  argimient  or  belief,  which  seeks  no  added  scope,  but  Utcs  and  dies  unaided 

and  choked  t 

A  (Wbbii  the  first  larvflB  on  the  elm  an  seen, 

The  crawling  wretchea,  like  ita  leaves,  are  green ; 

Ere  chlU  October  shakea  the  lateat  down, 

They,  like  the  foliage,  change  their  tint  to  brown; 
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Oil  the  blae  floirer  a  btner  flower  joa  tpif. 

You  stretch  to  pluck  It — H  is  a  bvtterfly ; 

The  flattened  tree-toads  so  resemble  bark, 

They  *re  hard  to  flnd  as  Ethlops  in  the  dark ; 

The  woodcock,  sUflbning  to  OBtitious  mud, 

Cheats  the  young  sportsman  thirsting  fbr  his  btood: 

So  bf  hng^  living  on  a  single  lie, 

A*a«,  on  tfiM  tnUhy  will  ereatnreo  get  ita  Sft ; 

Bed,  yellow,  green,  they  take  their  sublect^  hoe  — 

Ezo^  when  squabbling  turns  them  bnck  and  bluef 

Well,  we  niiiit  take  a  relaotant  leave  of  this  matter-full  little  book  ;  commending 
it,  meanwhile,  to  the  peroaal  and  admiration  of  oar  readers.  It  is  from  the  prea  of 
our  friends  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Rked  and  Fields,  Boston.  ...  It  is  the  author 
of  *  Harry  Franco^  who  speaks  on  this  wise :  *  The  great  fitult  of  the  age  ii  too 
much  preaching,  too  little  practising  of  religion ;  too  much  profession,  too  little  pos- 
session of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  There  is  too  great  a  contradiction  between  men^i 
tongues  and  hands.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  professions  and  ascriptioni, 
while  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  naked  and  utterly  miserable,  are  moaning  and  dying 
at  our  doors.  Society  spends  millions  in  building  sumptuous  churches,  but  seldom 
thinks  of  the  horrible  hovels  within  the  sotmd  of  tha  music  of  Trinity  bells,  where 
Himianity  reeks  in  wretchedness  and  dies  in  despair,  except  with  a  sort  of  pharassioil 
complacency,  that  *  we  are  not  as  other  men  are,  especially  these  poor  sinners.' '  Nov 
that  bleak  December's  winds  are  coming,  and  poverty  and  sorrow  will  be  doubly  rife 
in  the  metropolis,  would  it  not  be  weU  for  many  in  onr  midst  to  ask  themselves 

(Whether  or  no 
These  things  be  so  f 

*  Do  you  know,'  writes  a  friend  at  Easton,  (Penn.,) '  the  Dutch  word  fbr '  saussgei  V 

It  is  *  t0ttrs,'or  *  wurzj^  and  is  pronounced  just  like  our  word  '  worse.'    I  do  not  know 

the  exact  spelling ;  perhaps  some  Dutch  friend  will  give  it  to  you  ;  but  I  am  going  to 

tell  yon  a  story  about  it  which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  working-man  in  my  fiUher'i 

employ,  and  will  try  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words : '  There  was  a  Tin- 

kee  feller  worked  one  year  to  Waldron's  ;  they  're  Dutch,  yon  know,  and  they  tilk 

Dutch,  and  this  feller  he  did  n't  know  nothin'  about  Dutch.    Wal,  one  momin'  they 

had  sassengers  for  break&st,  and  they  had  kinder  kep  'em  too  long,  and  they  w»  a 

little  changed,    Wal,  this  feller  had  eaten  some  of  'em,  and  the  old  man  asked  him 

if  he  would  take  some  more  tours.    '  No,  by  thunder !'  says  the  feller,  says  he ;  '  if 

its  worse  than  that,  I  can't  stand  it,  no  how  I' '    Let  me  tell  you  another  anecdote, 

not  because  it  at  all  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  too  good  to 

be  lost    A  certain  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  gentleman,  who  kept  his  carriage, 

once  on  a  time  pud  a  visit  at  my  father's  house.    He  sported  a  splendid  pair  of 

horses,  and  my  lather,  as  he  admired  the  fine  animals,  asked  their  owner  if  he  had 

names  for  them.    *  Tes,'  said  the  classical  student  \  '  I  call  them  '  Hector'  and 

'  Cicero'  —  two  Roman  generals !'  he  added,  explanaUvely.    Does  it  not  amuse  yoa 

highly,  worthy  Knick.,  to  hear  illiterate  pe<^le  make  use  of  words  which  they  do 

not  imderstand,  and  to  which  they  attach  an  entirely  different  meaning  f    Mrs.  Pak- 

TiNOTON  speaks  of  a  man  who  died  of  a '  suggestion  of  the  brain  ;'  and  a  little  boy 

once  informed  me  that  his  father  was  sick  with  infiation  of  the  lung^ !    A  neighbor 

of  ours  remarked  the  other  day  that  a  phrenologist  had  been  collecting  ^  specimens' 

among  the  rocks  and  hills  in  his  vicinity  ;  and  another,  seeing  my  brother  trying  the 

temperature  of  water  with  a  thermometer,  aidd :  '  Ah,  John,  are  you  #ying  an  ex> 

periment  with  your  chronometer  ?'    Another  spoke  of  a  meeting  being  rejomrntd, 
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and  a  detaekment  laid  on  a  penon's  property ;  bnt  the  moat  amnaiiig  blaoder  of  the 
kind  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time  was  that  of  another  neighbor,  a  plain  farmer,  who, 
4tfter  listening  for  some  time  to  a  certain  person's  performance  on  the  piano,  gravely 
asked  her  if  she  could  <  play  on  the  catarrh  /'...'  To-night,'  writes  a  dear 
friend  from  the  conntry, '  I  am  alone  in  my  room.  The  fire  is  cheerftil,  and  my  wife 
is  sleeping  dreamlessly,  with  our  dear  little  prodigies  near  her.  I  have  finished  the 
repast  of  your  *■  Editor^a  Table^'*  and  sit  toasting  my  feet  on  the  screen,  digesting 
the  genius  of  the  great  Sidney  West.  What  a  comet  of  literature  he  is !  Apropos 
of  'poetry  *,'  I  have  just  been  endeavoring  to  divert  myself  with  a  nursery  sonnet, 
or  ditty,  or  song,  *  or  what  not,'  which  I  venture  to  jot  down  for  your  private  eye : 

*  Oca  two  llUk)  children  i  *  And  to  make  us  more  gratetal 

Are  sleeping  here  snugly;  For  all  we  receive. 


Neither  is  beautiful. 
And  neither  is  ugly. 

*  Yet  we  (kncy  sometlmei, 

When  we  gaze  in  their  eyes, 
They  are  two  little  angels 
Bent  down  firom  the  skies : 

*  To  imbue  us  with  love, 

And  to  open  our  hearts 
To  every  rich  blessing 
6oD*s  bounty  imparts. 


To  Him  who  hath  made  as, 
And  in  whom  we  all  live. 

^  Do  you  think  it  is  wicked 

To  look  at  them  so  T 
Shall  we  disown  the  rash  thought  T 
Our  answer  Is,  ^^ToT 

*■  We  ni  cherish  the  fancy 
As  we  *d  treasure  a  gem, 

Till  we  *Te  learned  the  good  lesson, 
And  taught  It  to  them.* 


A  CERTAIN  acquaintance  of  ours,  not  unknown  in  Wsshington,  nor  altogether  un- 
acquainted in  Grotham,  said  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  imbibing  a  *  'leven-o'dock'  po- 
rtion the  other  morning :  *  Cornelius,  my  friend,  you  drink  too  much ;  you  will  even- 
tually ruin  your  health ;  your  wife  and  children  will  inevitably  be  brought  to  want;  and 
you  yourself  may  come  to  be  a  poor  dissipated  vagabond.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  pause 
'  before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late  1' '  *  Why,  you  impudent  old  inebriate  1  —  you  lec- 
ture me  on  my  drinking!'  replied  the  other;  'you,  you  old  swipes!  who  haven't 
been  to  bed  sober  in  six  months !'  '  Tes,  I  have,'  responded  the  somewhat  astonished 
lecturer.  '  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  when,  I  do  n't  believe  it'  '  It 's  a  fret, 
though.  About  four  weeks  ago  I  came  home  about  ten  o'clock,  and  went  to  bed. 
Pretty  soon  after  I  got  in  bed,  my  wife  said,  *  Why,  husband,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  7  Ton  act  very  strangely !'  '  There 's  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'  s^d  I, 
*■  nothmg  at  all'  '  I  'm  sure  there  is,'  said  she ;  *  you  do  n't  act  natural,  at  all.  Shan't 
I  get  up  and  get  something  for  you  ?'  Ajid  up  she  got,  lighted  a  candle,  and  came 
to  the  bedside  to  look  at  me,  shading  the  light  with  her  hand.  '  I  knew  there  was 
something  strange  about  you !'  she  said :  '  why,  you  are  eober  P  Now  this  is  a  fret, 
jmd  my  wife  will  swear  to  it ;  so  do  n't  you  slander  me  any  more  by  saying  that  I 
haven't  been  to  bed  sober  in  six  months;  'cause  I  have!'  ...  It  seems  that  it 
was  not  our  friend  Colonel  Greene,  of  that  sparkling  journal,  the  ^Boeton  Morning 
Poet,'*  who  presented  the  sheet-iron  tribute  to  the  great  tragedian  Shales  ;  but  it 
woe  a  Bostonian  who  told  us  so,  years  ago.  But  he  *•  lied  like  a  tomb  stone.'  Kumel 
Greene,  '  Tours !'  ...  Thackeray's  ^Pendennis*  is  still  being  published  in  num- 
bers by  the  Harpers.  It  loses  none  of  its  interest  as  it  advances.  The  author  comes 
nearer  Dickens  in  naturalness  and  force  of  style  than  any  modem  author  whom  we 
have  encountered.    Observe,  for  example,  this  little  episode  of  a  sick  chamber : 

*  It  is  not  only  tat  the  sick  man,  U  Is  (br  the  sick  man's  fHenda  that  the  doetor  eomes.  His  prs- 
ssDce  Is  often  as  good  for  them  as  for  the  patient,  and  they  long  for  him  yet  more  eageriy.  How  we 
have  an  watched  after  himl  what  an  emotion  the  thrill  of  his  carriage-wheels  In  the  straeC,  and  st 
length  at  the  door,  has  msde  us  fed  1  bow  we  hang  upon  his  wocds,  and  what  a  comfort  we  get  from 
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A  flmlle  or  two,  if  he  can  vouchsafe  that  Bunablne  to  lighten  oar  darkneaBl  Who  haanH  nen  the 
mother  praying  Into  his  ftice,  to  know  if  there  is  hope  for  the  sick  Infant  that  can  not  speak,  and  that 
Uee  yonder,  Ita  little  frame  batUlng  with  fever  T  Ah,  how  she  looks  Into  hla  eyes!  What  thanks  if 
there  is  light  there ;  what  grief  andpaln  If  he  caats  them  down,  and  dares  not  say  '  hopeP  Or  U  is 
the  houae-fiaher  who  Is  stricken.  The  terrified  wife  looks  on,  while  the  physician  feels  his  patievt'i 
wrist,  smothering  her  agonies,  aa  the  children  have  been  called  upon  to  stay  their  p1»«  and  thdr 
talk.  Over  the  patient  In  the  fever,  the  wife  expectant,  the  children  nnconscions,  the  doctor  stands 
aa  If  he  were  Fatb,  the  dUpenaer  of  life  iind  death :  he  mu9i  let  the  patieni  off  this  time ;  the  wooaa 
prays  so  for  bis  respite !  One  can  fancy  how  awfhl  the  responsibility  must  be  to  a  conscientioiB 
man:  how  cruel  the  feeling  that  he  has  given  the  wrong  remedy,  or  that  it  might  have  been  posn- 
ble  to  do  better:  how  harrassing  the  sympathy  with  survivors,  if  the  caae  is  unfortunate— how  im- 
the  delight  of  victory  P 


A  yery  touching  picture  is  drawn  of  the  death  of  Fekdeiinis's  loTiag  mother. 
There  had  been  some  estrangement  between  them,  then  a  reconciliation :  *  Poor  thing ! 
was  it  not  natural  that  she  shovld  love  her  Arthur  ?    And  again  she  kissed  him,  and 
■he  blessed  him.    As  they  were  talking,  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Hblem  reminded 
him  how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  she  used  to  go  up  to  his  bed-room  at  that  boor, 
and  hear  him  say  Our  Father.    And  once  more,  oh,  once  more,  the  young  man  fell 
down  at  his  mother's  sacred  knees,  and  sobbed  out  the  prayer  which  the  Divine  Ten- 
derness uttered  for  us,  and  which  has  been  echoed  for  twenty  ages  since  by  millions 
of  sinful  and  humbled  men.    And  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  of  the  supplication,  the 
mother's  head  fell  down  on  her  boy's,  and  her  arms  closed  round  him,  and  together 
they  repeated  the  words  *  for  ever  and  ever,' and  *Amen  P    She  was  dead.   .    .   .   Oi- 
SERYE  you  how  eloquently  a  cold  icy  letter  has  caused  a  young  lady  (a  pretty  yoong 
hidy,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt)  to  address  the  Editor  hereof.    Our  (air  cor- 
respondent has  our  '  warm'  sympathy :  *  Did  you  ever  *■  hear  tell'  of  the  young  lady 
who  said  she  *  would  n't  never  conceal  her  love,  and  let  the  worms  eat  her  up,  like 
Shakespeare's  yoimg  woman  7'    /  did,  and  I  admired  her  frankness.    I  will  follow 
her  example,  and  tell  you  the  geometrically  exact  truth  touching  my  reasons  for 
writing  to  you.    I  am  '  blue ;'  I  am  the  *  victim  of  circumstances  ^'  I  am  suffenng 
from  a  brace  of  misfortunes.    Tou  have  a  sympathising  heart,  and  I  wish  to  disclose 
to  you  my  grievances.    Read  and  compassionate.    If  there  are  any  two  subjects  in 
the  world  on  which  I  am  enthusiastic,  they  are  Friendship  and  Moonlight.    Yester- 
day I  received  a*  frigid-zone  letter,  and  took  a  severe  cold  from  the  perusal  of  it 
Such  a  letter  1    It  must  have  been  written  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  North 
Pole,  on  an  iceburg  for  a  writing-desk.    As  for  a  seal,  any  thing  in  that  line  would 
have  been  a  waste,  as  the  contentB  would  have  frozen  the  envelope  securely  enough- 
I  would  just  like  to  know  where  the  mercury  stood  in  the  thermometer  of  friendship 
when  that  epistle  was  indited !    If  it  had  been  only  a  ^  damper,'  or  a  mere  specimen 
of  *  coolness,'  the  case  would  n't  have  been  so  bad  \  but  it  was  a  downright  congeaUr. 
Could  I  help  it,  if  my  happiness  for  the  day  was  destroyed  ?    Did  you  ever  receive 
such  a  missive  7  —  the  very  recollection  of  which  would  give  you  a  chill  weeks  after- 
ward, and  moke  you  think  of  the  comforts  of  furs?    If  nayj  please  don't  arrange 
your  features  into  an  ^  incredulous  smile'  at  my  distress,  for  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  thing;  if  yea,  call  memory  to  your  aid,  and  *  phanzy  my  pheelinks.'    Thus  was 
the  day  made  cold  and  dreary ;  but  at  night  the  moon  rose  clear,  and  I  promised  my- 
self an  evening  of  enjoyment    Alas !  as  the  moon  rose  in  the  sky,  a  thought  rose  in 
my  mind,  and  I  could  not  drive  it  away.    Though  an  unwelcome  guesti  it  would  be 
there.    Some  one,  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Tribune''  not  long  ago,  speaks  of  *  two  hundred 
miles  of  moonlight.'    Moonlight  measured !    Think  of  that !    If  '  that  man'  lives 
long,  he  will  discover  some  process  by  which  he  can  collect  our  beautiful  silvery 
moon-shine,  and  sell  it  out  at  so  much  a  bushel ;  or  perhaps  he  will  invent  some  im- 
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provement  on  the  '  raw  material/  and  have  it  made  to  *  order.'  *  Two  hundred  miles 
of  moonlight !'  I  could  n't  get  over  it  I  heaved  one  sigh,  aa  I  thought  of  the  past ; 
I  dropped  one  tear,  as  I  thought  of  the  future ;  and  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that 
the  Spirit  of  Beauty  had  passed  away  from  earth  forever,  and  that  moonlight  was 
dii^x)8ed  of  by  the  acre,  and  clouds  sold  at  sixpence  a-piece !'  .  .  .  We  commend 
the  following  feeling  lines  to  the  many  who  have  been  called  to  lament  the  loss  of  near 
iind  dear  friends.  ^  Poor  despised  old  Lbae,'  looking  at  the  dead  body  of  his  child 
Co&DKLiA,  said,  ^  The  dog,  the  horse,  the  rat  hath  life,  yet  thou  no  breath  at  all !' 
Bat  hit  complaining  sorrow  was  not  a  chastened  grief: 

LINES      OF      C  O  H  e  O  L  A  T  I  O  N 

ABSIUiaaBS   TO  A  VRIKMD  ZHDUX^Otlia  BXCVBSXVa  BSIPOVSHIT  ■OBXOW  TOR  VHI   IiKAVB   Of  BIB 

TWIV-B&OTBBa. 

Oh  t  let  not  grief  beyond  control 

Rob  life  of  ev'ry  hope  and  ehann ; 
Who  piercM  thy  heart  can  make  it  whole: 

Then  lean  upon  His  powerful  arm ! 

T  la  not  His  wrath  that  weighs  thee  down, 

TlB  not  His  sorest  scourge  yon  bear; 
There  *8  nothing  vengenil  in  His  fh>wn— 

Hi  has  not  doomed  thee  to  despair: 

Elae  Reason  from  her  throne  were  torn. 

Or,  (Conscience  dead  to  guilt  and  shsjne,) 
The  love  of  kindred  turned  to  scorn  — 

Thy  children  taught  to  mock  thy  name. 

Oh  I  then  look  up,  with  Joy,  and  see 

IVhat  earnest  of  Bis  love  was  given. 
That  when  compelled  to  chasten  thee, 
Hs  only  took  thy  IHend  to  Hsaveo.  Josm  Bavbkb  Bvttmwr. 

Sj/rwusty  S^U  S0, 1860.  _ 

Whsn  a  coH  enters  upon  a  race,  he  '  carries  wdght  for  age,'  do  n't  he  ?  Very 
weU.  In  the  same  way,  we  do  nH  put  a  burthen  upon  a  child's  shoulders  that  a  man 
would  stagger  under — do  we?  Very  well,  again.  But  we  do  put  burthens  upon 
children's  miiub,  oftentimes,  that  they  actually  stagger  under.  Just  now,  when  the 
first  autumn  evening-fire  gleamed  in  the  sanctum-grate,  little  Josk  and  ^Tonng 
Knick.,'  associating  at  once  fire-light  with  the  soft  deer-skin  rug  (hats  off  to  the 
Mayor  of  Binghamton !)  had  that  pleasant  present  brought  out  from  its  summer  re- 
cess, and  we  all  lay  down  upon  the  long  fur,  so  often  pressed  by  little  feet  in  winter 
days  gone  by,  and  variously  chatted  together.  Presently  our  little  *  five*year-o1d' 
said  :  *  Father,  I  know  what  fin  is  *,  I  learn 't  it  at  school.  I  do  n't  know  only  four 
of  my  letters  *,  but  I  know  what  sin  is  :  '  Sin  b  a  want  of  co-formity  to,  or  a  trans- 
gression of,  the  law  of  God  !'  '7  id,  fiather,'  said  she,  in  answer  to  our  silent  laugh. 
Grood  gracious !  —  the  old  Westmmster  Catechism  revived  in  our  successors !  That 
little  girl  will  be  able  to  give  us  what  all  the  ^  Petitions'  teach,  and  to  define  *  Effectual 
Calling'  before  she  gets  down  to  '  ampersand'  in  her  alphabet !  However,  we  have 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  better  *  carry  weight  for  age,'  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  enter  upon  the  study  of  that  comprehensive  body  of  divinity,  the  '  West- 
minster Catechism,'  at  a  little  later  period  of  her  childhood,  say  ^  somewhere  along 
by-and-by.'  ...  A  vkrt  infelicitous  phrase,  or  form  of  expression,  that  came 
to  us,  we  believe,  from  some  careless  western  writer,  has  obtained,  we  are  sorry 
to  pee,  in  this  meridian.    For  example,  we  find  our  plwn  English-speaking  contempo- 
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raries  of  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer^  and  *  Triune*  daily  jonmala  beginning  a  para- 
graph or  a  sentence  with :  *  Said  Chittt,  in  hia  '  First  Eclogue  on  Oysters,^  or 
*  Said  McGooBELET,  in  his  elegant  *  Tractate  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ameri' 
can  futty,'  etc.  We  prefer,  for  our  own  part,  this  form :  *  Saya  Chittt,  says  he,' 
or  ^  Sa>8  McGoosELBT,  says  he,'  etc.  Next  to  Agents'  for  gentlemen,  and  *  panti* 
for  pantaloons,  commend  us  to  ^Said  GasKLET,  in  his  varied  and  interesting  columns,' 
or  ^Said  Raymond,  in  his  well- written  journal,'  etc.,  etc.  ...  *  Moses'  sends  us 
an  '  Impromptu  on  teeing  a  Child'' %  Cradle  floating  on  Canandaigua  Lakt^  which 
is  very  clever,  save  that  it  contains  a  sort  of  necessary  assault  and  battery  on  old 
Priscian  in  one  or  two  places : 


Sat,  you  Juvenile  aflUr, 

What  ore  you  doing  way  out  there, 

Out  of  reach 
or  any  body  on  the  beach  ? 
Tell  me,  interesting  cradle, 
Didst  ibou  on  thy  rockers  wa^lle 
To  the  spot  where  now  yon  lay  ? 

Heyf 
Or  has  rude  Boreas,  slyly  creeping, 
Come  upon  thee  gently  sleeping 

On  the  shore. 
Filling  soft  thy  wooden  sail, 
T  launching  thee,  a  vessel  frail, 
To  return  no  more  f 


Gould  you  know  Uie  anxious  fears 
Of  passers-by,  perhaps  the  tears 

By  a  mother  shed, 
You  would  nH  quite  so  calmly  stay 
Where  you  so  uncooscious  lay 

On  your  perilous  bed. 


Perhaps  now,  in  thy  lap  reposing, 
A  fother*8  hope  lies  sweetly  snoodng; 
If  so,  and  you  should  thoughtless  be, 
And  stay  away  too  long  at  sea, 
Look  out  for  squalls. 
That's  aU! 


A  WEALTHY  but  very  penurious  old  gentleman  got  hold  of  a  rather  tough  customer 
in  the  person  of  a  Rochester  rail-road  and  steam -boat  runner  the  other  day,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  some  act  of  meanness.  '  Blast  your  stingy  old  skin !'  said  the  runner  to 
him,  before  a  whole  d6p6t-full  of  by-standers ;  '  I  knew  you  when  you  used  to  hire 
your  children,  for  a  penny,  to  go  to  bed  without  their  supper,  and  after  they  got  to 
sleep  you  'd  go  up  and  steal  their  pennies  to  hire  'em  with  'cm  ag'in  next  night !'  This 
was  a  little  too  much ;  and  the  old  miser  ^  sloped,'  amidst  the  laughter  of  the'assem- 
blage.  .  .  .  *il  FellovD-Traveller  in  the  World^^  under  date  of  *  New- York, 
August  16,'  has  been  correcting  (pottage  unpaid)  the  editors  of  Wilmer  and  SMrra's 
^European  Timet^^  at  Liverpool,  in  their  orthography.  The  correction  is  rich,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  hoax  or  not : 

*  DiAR  Sir  In  Beading  your  paper  Galled  Willkir  At  Skitbs  Times  i  notice  your  workmen  make 
a  great  meny  mlsstakes  in  spelling  the  way  you  spell  Fillmore  iss  [Phlimore]  and  in  this  last  pspw 
per  Naggara  you  said  that  81,000  Baskets  of  strawberry  were  rode  on  the  New  York  and  Eara  Rail- 
rode  lusted  of  spelling  Eara  right  you  spell  it  [Earie]  which  is  not  right    Your  Truely 

A  StrascRiBBRs. 

P.  8.  Dear  sir  by  looking  into  Things  you  wiU  Conferred  a  great  Ihvor  on  most  all  your  Amerlcsa 
subeeribers.    Yours  Tkuly  and  sincere,*  etc. 

Ws  derive  the  subjoined  notice  of  the  present  exhibition  of  the  American  Art- 
Union  from  a  correspondent  who  is  himself  an  artist.  We  have  not  seen  the  oollec- 
tion  to  which  he  refers,  but  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  do  so.  We  would  simplj 
premise,  that  there  are  as  *  many  men  of  many  minds'  in  regard  to  pictures  as  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  opinion  on  other  subjects ;  and  that  sometimes,  even  in  art, '  what 
11  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison.'  We  must  be  permitted  to  correct  our  corres- 
pondent, who  writes  with  entire  good  nature,  on  one  point.  We  have  the  assarauce 
of  the  estimable  Prssidbnt  of  the  Art-Union,  that  every  oontribator  to  the  oolleo- 
tioD,  and  the  artists  generally,  were  invited  to  be  present  on  the  day  that  M'lle  Liivo 
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▼inted  tho  exhibition,  although  the  fitct  that  she  was  to  be  present  was  not  stated  in 
the  note  of  invitation,  which  was  in  the  usual  printed  form : 

*TnB  galleries  of  the  American  Art-Union  have  been  redpened,  after  a  vacationf  and  the  people 
of  Gotham  are  gathering  and  gossipping  at  that  favorite  place  of  resort.  A  great  many  people  have 
opened  their  eyes  upon  a  great  many  bad  pictures,  and  upon  some  g<XKi  ones.  I  will  not  here  and 
now  discuss  tho  much-debated  case  of  the  American  Art-Union,  or  dwell  in  extrvso  upon  the  prin- 
ciples, general  and  particular,  of  Art-Unions.  This  I  may  do  upon  a  Aiturc  occasion.  I  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  progress  of  the  Art-Union  in  our  midst,  and  1  dare  f^y  it  ha^  its  great  and 
glaring  fkults ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  its  benefits.  Where  Art  itsficlf  is  not  perfect,  (and  who 
will  avow  its  arrival  at  perfection  in  this  country  f )  can  its  aids  and  helps  be  perfect  ?  1  sincerely 
believe  that,  in  the  main,  the  desire  of  the  managers  of  the  Art-Unions  throughout  this  country  is 
to  advance  the  interests  of  art.  Would  that  I  could  say  they  have  no  other  design ;  but  of  that  here- 
after.  At  present,  I  shall  online  myself  to  the  idea,  that  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the  want  of  personal 
a9d  artiatieal  tympatAf  between  the  men  wko  merdy  manage  the  money  of,  and  the  men  who  contribute 
the  pieturea  to,  the  Art-  Union,  Art-Unions  contribute  to  keep  Art  befqre  a  talking,  lounging,  gofl- 
sipping,  rendezvous-lng  public,  at  their  rooms.  They  do  not  elevate  Art  itself,  nor  distribute  its  in- 
fliieDce  within  the  chambers  of  the  great  public.  They  prevent  all  private  orders,  as  can  be  and 
will  be  demonstrated ;  nor  do  they  elevste  the  students  of  Art,  its  professors,  as  most  artists  can 
teatiiy,  who  have  deslt  with  Art-Unions,  here  and  elsewhere.  Tus  Artist,  who  embodies  Art,  is 
the  last  person  thought  of.  His  pictures  are  looked  upon  as  simply  the  representative  of  the  sub- 
scribers* Ave  dollars,  as  a  prize  to  a  flve-doUar  lottery.  You  can  make  nothing  else  of  it ;  and  he  and 
his  paintings  tend  to  swell  the  importance  of  those  who,  *  clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen,'  dlstribate 
the  prizes  to  a  large  constituency.  Do  not  let  people,  doing  business  in  various  honest  branches  of 
commerce,  wholesale  sad  retail,  down  in  Wall  and  Peari-streets,  and  elsewhere,  and  mansging 
American  Art,  that  delicate,  that  subtle  and  sublime  principle,  at  their  rooms  in  Broadway,  suppose 
that  I  sm  altogether  angry  with  them.  Why,  bless  your  good  souls !  I  am  thinking  over  a  whole  lot 
of  Art-Unions,  scattered  hither  and  thither.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  quarrel  with  my  own  bread- 
and-butter,  for  I  am  an  artist,  and  have  gained  a  large  living  by  the  ssle  of  my  pictures  to  this  Art- 
Union  of  Broadway.  They  buy  of  me  liberally  ;  and  among  the  directors  of  that  particular  institu- 
tion there  are  men  who,  although  I  have  heard  hard  and  ugly  things  sidd  of  them,  have  always 
treated  my  poor  productions  Just  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  purchased  them  for  a  nlnety-tbon- 
sand-doUar  list  of  subscriliers,  at  prices  that  almost  paid  the  frame-maker,  and  paintHKller,  and  even 
myself.  The  great  fault  (if  any  ?)  lies  in  tho  want  of  sympathy  between  rich  Wall-street  and  lonely 
garret-rooms,  where  painters  most  do  congregate.  1  have  at  times  been  impious  enough  in  my 
thoughts,  when  unemployed,  to  fancy,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  managers 
and  the  art  of  painting  at  all ;  but  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

*Bnt  I  sat  down,  dear  Kmcx.,  to  write  you  a  few  words  about  this  our  gallery  in  Broadway,  as  it 
•lands  filled  with  works  that  demonstrate  to  enlightened  foreigners  the  *  progress  most  unexpected 
and  wonderftil  of  American  genius.'  You  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  smiable  of  men,  and  am 
easily  {rieased ;  and  you  inow  that  if  I  am  forced  to  find  fault,  it  is  because  the  thing  which  la  in- 
tended should  please  me  has  not  sufficient  merit  to  please  me.  It  is  not  my  fiiult.  Well,  I  went 
into  the  Art-Union  rooms  the  other  day,  (you  know  they  have  been  made  classic  by  a  late  circum- 
stance, and  are  now  to  be  considered  as  well  devoted  to  music  as  to  painting,)  and  I  found  the  gal- 
leries crowded.  Hero  and  there  wore  people  who  bad  read  the  morning  papers,  and  knew  the  pic- 
tures that  JsNifT  Lino  had  looked  at  and  admired,  and  they  were  pointing  them  out  to  their  friends 
ss  *  the  pUtnres^  I  frankly  confess  I  was  grievously  chagrined  to  find  by  the  newspaper  reports  of 
her  virit  that  my  pictures  had  been  overlooked  by  the  foir  critic.  It  seems  that  each  bird  upon  each 
tree  on  which  this  warbler  sits  turns  forthwith  to  gold ;  and  wherever  her  bright  orbs  are  tamed,  lo! 
there  speedily  comes  the  sweet  reward  of  labor— immortality.  I  would  that  she  had  cast  those 
St.  Cbcilxam  eyes  of  hers  upon  one  of  my  poor  efforts,  which  1  cannot  even  praise  myself,  and  in 
an  instant  I  should  have  arisen,  upon  the  gaze  of  my  towns'- people,  s  famous  and  a  noted  man. 
Oh,  favored  academicians!  whose  glowing  tints  arc  so  *new  and  singtilar,'  how  do  you  feel  now? 

oh,  mellow  and  soft-dreaming  D 1  do  you  not  like  it  f    Outlining  C ,  with  pencil  dipped  in 

•aflfron  and  in  ink.  Indelible  it  may  be,  is  it  not  good  tiius  to  be  so  quickly  orowned  with  laurels  T 
Oh,  othen  of  you  great  LxNO-mentloned,  tell  us,  poor  dweUen  in  the  gloom  of  our  obscurity,  how 
yoo  feel  upon  your  moantain4ops,  and  whether  the  son  is  brighter  in  that  other  world  of  fame,  into 
which  yon  have  been  so  wonderfully  translated,  than  in  this  lower  world  of  ouisf 

^But  this  Is  alt  envy.    I  said  before,  there  wss  no  sympathy  between  the  managers  and  artists.    I 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  for  I  heard  that,  while  enlightened  and  dlstingolihod  frame-maken  and  print 
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aellera  were  invilod  to  this  *  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of*  art,  there  was  but  one  kind  and  eoosidente 
bid  given  to  the  barbarian  horde  of  artists  to  be  present  Brother  Paikt  did  not  wekonw  Bistsr 
Bono,  but  Uncle  Cash,  that  lives  in  Wall-street,  and  hangs  about  church-doors,  was  there  to  welcome 
to  the  temple  of  lottery-* design*  the  (hir  representative  of  Melody.  Was  it  that  the  commitlee 
dreaded  the  shabby  appearance  of  these  badly-paid  artists?  Now  the  President  of  the  Americsa 
Art-Union  is  a  nice,  easy,  gentlemanly  person ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  this  feast  was  paid  for  <  in 
toto*  out  of  his  own  liberal  purse.  He  is  a  proper,  companionable  man,  and  one  that  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  my  (himed  efforts  in  art,  and  1  hope  he  will  ever  be  so.  I  shall  try  to  deserve  hii 
good  opinion,  if  I  do  nH  get  that  of  the  public,  and  he  must  take  a  few  little  mosquito-bites  in  good 
part:  he  wa«§  worse  bitten  by  the  Lisd  mania.  Oh!  my  countrymen— or  other  people's  country- 
men, living  within  our  borders— when  will  you  learn  to  take  things  quietly?  I  say— and  be  it 
understood- 1  say  nothing  against  the  World's  Songstress  on  account  of  this  foolish  affiur  at  the 
Ari-Union.  She  is  above  my  pen,  as  her  plumed  flight  is  above  my  imitation.  She  has  won  th« 
verdict  of  the  wise,  the  amiable  of  the  world.  I,  who  have  some  *  music  in  my  soul,*  wookl  not 
ruflle  one  qua>er  of  those  celestial  notes  that,  having  entranced  enlightened  man,  will  find  an  andt- 
ence  hereaner  where  the  music  of  her  good  deeds  done  in  the  lx>dy  will  be  the  melody  that  shall 
make  the  starry  vault  rcScho  eternally  in  her  praise. 
^  But  now  to  business.    Where  is  the  catalogue  ? 

*  13.  LANnscAFK  :  Composition.  By  W.  M.  Oodie.  1  quote  this  description  from  the  catalogoe: 
*  A  piece  of  water,  shut  in  by  wooded  hills.  On  the  len,  a  point  of  land,  with  a  large  tree.  Men  ars 
rowing  a  boat  across  the  water.'  The  above  is  the  description  of  the  picture  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  ^  Art-Unlon  Bulletin.*  Let  me  simply  alter  it,  by  saying  that  there  are  two  men  rowing  a  boat 
across  a  basin  of  skimmed  milk.    There  may  be  water  In  the  milk ;  that  *s  very  probable. 

'2U.  Thk  Armorer.  J.  W.  Glass.  Good  in  color— poor  in  conception.  The  Armorer  lookl 
like  a  sulky  Five-Pointer,  surprised  in  a  fancy  dress  by  his  landlady. 

» 24.  Church  op  the  Holy  Innocents,  West  Point.  By  R.  W.  Weir.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Weir  built  this  churoh  with  his  own  money.  We  mean  no  disparagement  to  this  fine  artist 
when  we  say  that  ho  does  not  excel  in  landscape.  The  free-masonry  of  his  building  is  prettily  cokired, 
for  it  Is  his  Ihvorite  gray ;  but  his  trees  are  not  such  trees  as  I  should  like  to  wave  over  me  when  1 
sleep  beneath  the  mound  of  grass. 

'  35.  Marine  View.  By  T.  Burgh.  How  woU  be  paints  water,  good,  old,  and  modest  Thomas 
BuRCB  I    He  ought  to  get  Kensett  to  paint  his  rocks ;  then  his  pictures  would  be  gems. 

*  I  find  my  digressions  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  space,  and  with  your  pomiABloa  I  win 
keep  back  my  views  upon  the  *  views*  of  the  gallery  until  the  approaching  month.* 

Every  body  knows  that  there  is  often  a  *  descent'  in  poetry.  There  is  a  descent  in 
prose  too ;  although  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  see  how  there  could  be  a  ^  descent'  from 
any  prose  of  PaFPSR  Hopkins.  But  so  it  is,  at  least  in  theme.  Think  of  the  *  Ameri- 
can DicKSNs'  coming  down  from  'Arctums*  on  the  back  of  a  '  Behemoth,'  and  blow- 
ing  a  penny  ^  Whistle^  in  the  streets !  But  that  music  may  have  ceased  before  this 
squib  is  printed.  Twenty  unlucky  '  literary'  offspring  of  the  same  parent,  '  gone  be- 
fore/ remind  us  that  *  change'  (we  do  n't  mean  '  small-ohange')  is  written  on  all  that 
Puffer  Hopkins  writes.  *  Passing  away !  passing  away !'  into  the  dull  pool  of 
Lethe !  .  .  .  The  superb  edifice  for  tlio  Aetor  Library ^  in  Lafayette-Place,  is  &et 
approaching  its  external  completion.  It  will  be  a  living  monument  to  the  liberality 
and  good  sense  of  its  founder,  when  the  persons  of  himself  and  those  who  knew  him 
shall  have  been  covered  with  the  dust  of  oblivion.  The  library  itself  is  forming 
*  slowly'  perhaps,  but  *  surely,'  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  which  have 
been  or  are  being  secured.  Mr.  Cogswell's  selections  in  Europe,  consisting  of  some 
Uiirty  thousand  volumes,  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit ;  and  that  full-minded 
and  indefatigable  officer  is  constantly  engaged  in  his  important  labor  (fortunately  for 
himself,  and  for  the  library,  a  '  labor  of  love')  toward  enriching  the  institution  with 
the  best  works  on  all  subjects  of  learned  research  to  be  found  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We 
should  like  very  much  to  know  whether  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  ^Gameiof  Chance^ 
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Inferred,  from  any  thing  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  these  pages,  that  we  should  be  led 

to  publish  his  commnnication  7    It  is  a  poorly-coneealed  ^Defence  of  Cfaming,^  and 

should  have  been  so  entitled.    It  is  not  the  innocent  diversions  of  chess  or  whist  that 

he  commends ;  it  is  the  *  right  of  a  man  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ;  to  risk  lus 

money  wherever  and  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  the  right  in  another,  and  to  an  equal 

degree,  to  take  that  risk  in  exchange  for  his  own.    This  is  the  'argument;'  urged 

on  the  ground  that '  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Wall-street  every  day.'    Our  answer 

is  short  to  our  would-be-correspondent.    In  the  language  of  the  poet,  (with  a  *  trifling 

variation,')  we  should 

— —  *  rather  be  the  wretch 
Who  flcravrla  his  ideot  nonieiiBe  on  the  walle, 
His  gullant  bark  of  reoaoD  wrecked, 
A  mere  faint  ray  of  intellect. 
Not  quite  a  man,  nor  yet  a  bmte, 
Tlian  we  would  basely  prostitute  *•  Old  Knick.,' 
To  serve  the  cause  of  Vies  V 

We  will  try  to  get  along  as  well  as  we  can  in  this  department  without  the  editorial 
'^  side-table'  scraps  sent  us  by  an  anonymoas  correspondent.  We  are  not  *  smart,' 
-but  we  are  industrious,  and  can  fill  our  available  space  very  comfortably.  .  .  .  Thkei 
were  a-many  little  folk  in  the  parlors  down -stairs  last  night,  from  the  neighborhood 
round  about,  for  the  purpose  of  having  what  a  friend  of  ours  terms  *  Tab  Lewxet 
Wiwanta,^  in  which  the  young  scions  of  the  house  of  Knick.  wore,  with  others,  to 
take  a  part.  Every  now  and  then  came  up  from  below  these  words:  ^Now  come 
>down,  father;  we  are  all  ready!  —  come  quiek^  father!'  And  down  did  we  go, a 
half-a-dozen  times,  suddenly  dropping  the  adscititious  pen,  and  leaving  our  long  gos- 
fiippy  slips  unstained  with  ink.  In  one  of  the  tableaux  tlTere  was  a  camp  of  gypsies, 
and  little  Jose  was  one  of  the  gipsy-children.  Now  while  we  were  looking  at  the 
scene,  with  some  little  parental  pride  and  gratification,  a  bright  light  increased  before 
the  red  curtain,  and  in  a  moment  we  saw  that  our  little  lamb  was  all  a-blaze.  We 
rushed  toward  her,  seized  her  in  our  arms,  and  hapily  succeeded  in  smothering  the 
flame  before  it  had  reached  bcy<Mid  the  under-clothing.  We  mention  this,  not  as  an 
•incident  of  any  great  interest  or  importance,  but  because  we  wish  no  parent  to  feel  as 
we  did  when  we  saw  that  little  girl  on  fire,  nor  to  have  sach  after  dreams  concerning 
the  event  as  we  had  last  night.  The  moral  is :  *•  When  your  little  folk  have  tableauz- 
vivants,  pray  see  that  the  candles  are  not  carelessly  placed  near  their  persons.'  ...  A 
-warrKR  in  the  ^Church  and  State  Gazette^  submits  a  choice  specimen  of  the  dialect 
418  exhibited  in  the  responses  during  the  reading  of  the  decalogue :  *  What  is  there  so 
solemn,  in  hearing  a  commandment  of  Gon,  as  to  pray  that  He  will  have  meroy  on  us, 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  His  law  ?  What  more  shocking  than  to  hear  the  privi- 
leged leader  of  the  congregation  put  up  such  solemn  prayer  after  this  desecrating 
ftshion :  *  Liawrummuzzy  puns,  'nindine  er  rarts  to  keep^s  laws ! "  ...  A  frieic o 
has  sent  us  the  following  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  legal  tautology  that  obtains  in 
the  law-papers  of  ^  sharp-practitioners,'  who  charge  by  the  folio  for  their '  words, 
words,  words :' 

^Whkrkab,  by  a  certain  instrament  bearing  date  the day  of eighteen  hundred  and 

twenty-nine,  purporting  to  be  an  agreement  between  R B.  F ,  of  the  city  of  New-Yoric,  in- 

spector-ln-chief  of  the  elections  in  the  Ninth  Ward  of  the  said  city,  doctor  of  music,  of  the  first 

part,  and  J S ,  of  the  same  city,  doctor  of  medicine,  of  the  second  part,  it  was  agreed  and 

oonaented,  by  and  between  the  aforesaid  parties,  that  upon  the  fulfilling  the  said  covenant  and  agree- 
ment, (reference  being  bad  to  the  aforesaid  instrument,  the  nature  of  the  said  agreement  and  cove> 
imnt  will  more  fiilly  appear,)  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  should  be  entitled  to  and  receive  from 
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the  said  party  of  the  aeoond  part  certain  remimeratiooBi  beoeflta,  emoluiDeDta  and  adTantages,  to  tae 
paid,  given,  rendered,  yielded  and  presented  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  party  unto  the  s^d 
party  of  the  first  part :  and  Wbbekam,  upon  the  falling  to  perform  the  mid  coveoaot  and  agreaneot, 
(reference  being  had  unto  the  said  Instrument,  the  nature  of  the  agreement  aod  penalty  attadMd  to 
the  non>performance  of  the  covenant  aad  agreement,  made,  concluded,  arranged,  agreed  upon,  aet> 
tied  and  consented  to,  will  more  fUlly,  clearly,  conspicuously  and  defioitely  appear,)  the  said  partj 
of  the  first  part  became  bound  and  obligated  In  a  certain  penalty :  And  Whereas,  upcm  the  doe 
aod  (Uthful  performance  of  \he  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  instrument  of  agreement,  the  said  partial 
tbereanto  should,  agreeably  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  nations,  be  discharged  from  the  penalty 
contained  in  the  siUd  agreement,  and  the  said  covenant  and  agreement  be  rendered  and  made  really 
aod  absolutely  and  truly  null,  void  and  without  eflbct,  and  the  covenanting  parties  discharged  and 
released  fh>m  the  penalties,  pains,  fines,  dues,  duties  and  obligations  now  or  at  any  time  herelofon 
Incurred,  due  or  liable  to  be  incurred,  or  rendered  due  In  cooseqnenoe  of  the  existence  of  the  sfors- 
said  instrument,  covenant  and  agreement,  and  thai  the  said  Instrument,  covenant  and  agreemsat 
should  be  obliterated,  cancelled  and  destroyed:  TnxasroRB,  it  la  now  hereby  expressly  and  ds- 
cialvely  agreed  and  understood  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  preapnta,  aa  well  aa  by  and  be- 
tween the  sidd  parties  In  the  aforesaid  Inatrument,  covenant  and  agreement,  named  and  mentioned : 
That  the  aforesaid  instrument,  covenant  and  agreement  be  and  la  hereby  dedared  and  pronoonoed 
to  be  utterly,  truly,  really  and  absolutely  rendered  and  made  null,  void  and  without  effect,  and  ii 
totally,  altogether  and  irrevocably  obliterated,  cancelled,  destroyed  and  annlhilatad,  aa  fully,  eoitt> 
pletely  and  truly  as  if  the  aforesaid  instrument,  covenant  and  agreement  had  never  had  eyjwtfnm. 
In  witness  of  the  aft>re8ald  total  and  irrevocable  obliteration,  cancellation,  destruction  and  annihilar 
lion,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  thirty-flnt  day  of  Jiilj, 
eighteen  hundred  and .' 

We  trust  the  ^Nevo  Code  of  Procedure*  in  this  state  abolishes  mnoh  of  this  tan- 
tologioa],  adsottitious,  unnecessary,  and  supererogatory  lingo !  .  .  .  Tub  wail  of  dyiii(^ 
Sammer  is  moaning  in  the  trees  before  the  sanctum  to-night,  and  the  rain  patten 
plaintively  against  the  windows.  Let  us,  while  we  listen,  read  over  again  ^An  Au- 
tumndl  heaf^  just  sent  us  by  our  firesh-hearted  correspondent,  the  '  Peasaitt  Bard  */ 


Wnsif  withered  leaves  around  my  way 

Drift  In  the  fteah  autumnal  blast, 
I  view  them,  as  they  rustling  play. 

As  Bummer^A  phantoms  flitting  past. 
In  some  still  noolc,  or  sheltering  loe 
Of  roaring  woods,  they  seem  to  me 
When  resting  fK>m  their  eddying  flight, 

To  build  departed  Summer's  urn ; 
Where  Puizaus  pours  a  saddened  l^t 

Like  moonlight  fanned  to  bum. 
The  rivulet  lowers  its  babbling  voice. 

Past  its  brown  banks  nms  dreamily ; 
It  seems  to  take,  as  if  flrom  choice, 

The  melancholv  minor  key. 

All  nature^  nili  of  sympathy : 
The  winds  and  waters,  woods  and  plains 
Together  blend  their  dlrge-Iiko  strains; 
The  lonely  bird  forbears  to  sing; 

Grief-stifled  seems  each  tuneful  throat; 
ETen  darker  grows  the  raven*s  wings, 

And  desert-like  his  note. 

The  dying  winds,  as  set  the  sun, 

Usher  the  gloaming  and  expire ; 
The  frosty  stars  gleam  one  by  one. 

Like  ice  reflecting  distant  fire. 
The  moon  awaits  her  time  to  rise. 
To  bathe  with  her  cold  light  Uie  skies ; 
TIm  flnostrking  creeps  in  stillness  forth ; 

While  shooting  upward  high  and  higher, 
The  unwarned  wizard  of  the  north 

Kindles  his  ghostly  Ore. 


The  Msaant,  homeward  hieing  now, 

Belated,  turns  his  tbonghtftu  gaze, 
And  sees  on  high  the  starry  *  plough* 

Pale  through  the  evanescent  blaxe. 
Thoughts,  sad  yet  pleasing,  crowd  his  mind ; 
Thouffhts  formless  half,  and  half  defined. 

Such  as  the  t>ard  and  painter  feel. 
But  fliil  to  picture  or  to  sing ; 
Thoughts  that  of  genlua  flx  the  seal, 

And  point  her  upward  wing! 
The  hunter,  camped  bealde  the  spring. 

Where  the  rea  maple  sheltering  stands, 
As  low  I  he  welling  waters  ring. 
And  ch<*er(ul  shine  his  blazing  uranda, 
Moodily  muses  as  his  eye 
Watchea  the  flashing  northern  ein-. 
And  dreams  in  Odix's  distant  hall 

Hunters  some  kingiy  banquet  share^ 
And  he,  one  day,  when  Death  shall  callt 

Shall  mingle  with  them  there. 

When  withered  leaves  around  my  way 

Drift  in  the  fresh  autumnal  blaM, 
I  look  upon  them  as  they  play, 

As  Summer's  phantom's  flitting  past. 
In  stilly  nook,  or  sheltering  lee. 
Of  waving  woods,  they  seem  to  me, 
When  gathering  from  their  eddyli^  flight. 

To  buikl  depiuied  Summer^  ura 
Where  Pnasus  pours  a  mellowed  light, 

Like  moonlight  fknned  to  bum! 


Messes.  Williams  and  Stevens,  opposite  the  Carlton-Honsc,  have  made  their 
superb  establishment  one  of  the  neeeentiea  of  the  town.    *  All  things  rich  and  rare* 
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are  there  congregated.  Foremost,  in  all  their  itatelinen,  stand  their  great  reflectors, 
shadowing  patting  eventi  and  facti,  encircled  by  their  graceful  wreaths,  not  of  fancy 
bat  of  gilded  ornament.  Among  some  of  the  recently  added  novelties,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  engraving  from  Landseer's  last  and  magnificent  picture  of  ^  Tht  Drivef*  or 
^Flight  of  Deer,^  the  largest  engraving  ever  put  to  press.  The  same  house  will  soon 
announce  his  two  great  subjects  :  ^Peace^  and  '  TFar,'  and  a  fine  large  print  from  a  pic- 
ture of  the  olden  time,  called  'Xit  Old  English  Merry- Making j'  of  which  the  etch- 
ing has  been  received.  They  will  aloo  soon  have  from  London,  for  exhibition,  the 
original  picture  of  this  splendid  subject  The  great  print  of  '  Harvey  demonstrating 
to  Charles  the  First  his  theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,'  will  soon  be  finished, 
as  wellas  *  Wiai7in^/or  the  Countettj^  from  Landsebr.  ^The  Wounded  Hound,'' 
from  Ansobll,  are  also,  among  the  latest  novelties.  Their  print  department  is  very 
complete,  embracing  all  the  finest  productions  of  the  £nglish,  French  and  German* 
schools.  The  artist's-materiala  department  of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  com- 
plete for  the  supply  of  every  thing  English  or  French.  Additions  will  be  constantly 
made  to  their  present  very  fine  assortment  of  bronzes,  papier-mach^  goods,  and  porce- 
lains, the  productions  of  the  best  artists  and  manufactories  in  Europe ;  and  these, 
together  with  a  choice  new  lot  of  the  Bisqn6,  or  Parian  marble-ware  and  figures, 
which  will  be  ready  for  exhibition  in  a  few  days,  will  contribute  to  make  their  store 
emphatically  what  they  term  it,  the  *  Arl-RepontoryJ  ...  *  A  rat  !  a  rat !  dead  for 
a  ducat  !*  So  we  recently  thought,  with  Hamuit  ;  but  there  was  a  flaw  in  our  specur 
lutions  as  there  was  in  the  mad  prince's  philosophy.  We  sat  the  other  morning,  m 
the  mild  October  air,  watching  a  corpulent  rat  come  from  a  neighboring  yard,  cross 
the  flower-bordered  walks  of  our  little  garden,  and  half  bury  himself  in  a  hole  in  the 
farthest  corner.  Knowing  that  in  that  position  his  ^  ear  was  deaf  that  it  could  not 
hear,'  we  approached  with  noiseless,  stealthy  step,  seized  with  vigorous  grasp  his 
caudal  appendage  close  up  to  his  person ;  and  what  do  you  think  befel  7  Why  this  : 
he  retired,  leaving  a  *  balance  in  hand'  of  one  rat- tail  skin,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  *  file'  of  that  name.  That  victim  to  *•  prompt  measures'  may  still  occa- 
sionally be  seen  sneaking  shame-facedly  around  his  old  places  of  resort ;  but  in  the 
main,  he  rather  shuns  society.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant  gift-books 
for  the  approaching  holiday  season  is  a  work  of  large  size,  embellished  with  eighteen 
highly-finished  engravings,  designed  expressly  for  the  work,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wain- 
WRiGBT,  and  entitled  *  Our  Saviour,  with  Prophets  and  Apostles.^  The  several 
descriptions  are  by  different  distinguished  American  divines,  and  are  exceedingly  well 
written.  We  predict  for  this  splendid  volume  a  wide  popularity.  .  .  .  '  Ollapod^ 
once  very  forcibly  conveyed  the  distortion  of  words  by  fashionable  vocalists  in  the 
lines  of  *  Black-Eyed  Susan  :' 

*  Odls  id*D  ibe  Dowd'nds  thoi  vlit  was  a-moor'd, 
Tboi  zdrimures  woiTing  id*n  the  vroind,* 

and  so  forth  ;  but  we  once  heard  a  twanging-nosed  Yankee  vocalist  beat  this  style- 
out  and  out,  in  rendering  a  patriotic  ditty  ^  of  and  concerning'  the  ^ Death  of  General 
Wolfe.^  Two  of  the  verses  were  as  follow ;  but  pen  cannot  describe  the  tones  of  the- 
voice  that  wedded  them  to  that '  immortal  music :' 


•  D^DKB-B  drifted  nm^p  dliis  *ead, 

Vridle  d*lhe  cadMnoiw  dinM  d*rstUe, 
Ad*nd  tew  biB  Ad*iiedekeiiip  he  Bai-nMt 
*D*ix>w  goes  the  bad^teir 


*D*n  is  Ad^nedekemp  d're'mplied, 

♦  TId  Vi  Id'n  our  rara-ver  r 
*D'no  thed'n  brB*nve  Wolfb  d'ro'mpUed^ 
« Dhi-I-e  die  wid'th  pled-xahore  I* 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  to-day  with  onr  long-time  oriental 
pondent  and  friend,  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Constantinople,  whose  ooDtribotioiii 
to  these  pages  have  proved  so  widely  acceptable.  He  visits  this  country  with  Amis 
Bit,  the  distinguished  ambassador  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  whom  we  also  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet ;  a  fine  specimen  of  his  improved  and  improving  race.  Onr  readen 
will  soon  hear  again  from  Mr.  Brown.  ...  A  vket  rare  and  toaching  smes  of 
sketches  is  *•  Ehrittger^t  Etchings^  mggested  by  Hood^t  '  Bridge  of  Sighg^*  just 
issued  by  Putnam.  They  are  worthy  of  Hood^s  noble  poem,  which  is  all  that  need 
be  said  touching  their  merit.  .  .  .  ^n  conversation,'  says  Sidnbt  Smith,  '  any 
language  almost  will  do ;  that  is,  great  indulgence  is  extended  to  the  language  of 
talkerw^  because  a  talker  is  at  hand  to  explain  himself,  and  his  looks  and  gestures  ai« 
a  sort  of  comment  upon  his  words,  and  help  to  interpret  them  ;  but  as  a  writer  hai 
no  such  auxiliary  language  to  communicate  his  ideas,  and  no  power  of  reSzplaioing 
them  when  once  clothed  in  language,  he  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  a  careftil 
use  of  terms.  The  use  made  of  the  great  instrument  of  conversation  is  the  display 
of  superiority,  not  the  gaining  of  those  materials  on  which  superiority  may  rightfaHy 
and  justly  be  founded.'  Smith  himself,  wc  are  told,  was  a  model  talker.  .  .  .  Hai^t 
past  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  stormy  morning  has  begun.  We  have  goasopped 
till  *  our  eyelids  can  no  longer  wag,'  so  we  will '  to  couch.'  Looking  in  the  fire,  and 
thinking  of  the  rosy  slumbers,  for  hours,  of  the  little  people,  while  we  have  been 
scribbling,  we  have  meditated  upon  their  innoceooe ;  upon  our  own  childhood,  pansnd 
forever  away ;  of  the  thick-coming  years  ;  of  the  reposeful  spirit  to  which  we  would 
attain ;  of  the  ^  higher  life'  to  which  etery  man  must  at  some  period  or  other  of  the 
day  or  night  aspire ;  and  of  the  rest  which  a  ^  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  toward  man'  gives  to  the  weary  spirit  Who  does  not  aometimee  say  to  himself. 
at  the  close  of  the  busy  day,  or  in  the  night-watches : 

'  Rkst  for  KT  Soul  I  long  to  And ! 

Satiour  of  all,  if  mine  thou  art, 
Give  a  meek,  a  lowly  mind. 

And  write  Thy  image  on  my  heart  T 

When  '  the  years  of  old,'  reader,  shall  *  stand  in  the  sun,  and  mnmmr  of  childbood 
and  the  dead,'  you  will  *  think  on  these  things.'  .  .  .  Ws  would  invite  the  reader^ 
attention  to  the  series  of  articles  upon  ^Phyaieal  Oeography^  which  have  lately  led 
the  van  in  our  Magauno.  They  are  written  with  great  spirit,  and  are  the  tcsmU  ef 
much  study  and  researoh.  A  stupid  typographical  blunder  disfigures  the  last  line  oC 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  opening  article  of  the  present  number,  but  the  intdligeat 
reader  will  readily  correct  it.  The  nett  number  of  the  series  is  upon  'CoMporeltec 
Phynology^^  and  will  reward  perusal.  .  .  .  The  crop  of  new  towns  that  is  spriagiBg 
up  all  over  the  country,  impresses  us  with  a  belief  that  in  the  next  half  century  we 
shall  have  some  serious  philological  disturbances  in  our  language.  For  how  are  we 
to  designate  the  inhabitants  when  they  have  a  Hocal  habitation*  but  no  'name?* 
What  can  be  done,  for  example,  with  such  appellations  as  San  Franciscans,  Monterey* 
jans,  Chicagonians,  Detroiters,  Bufialonians,  Oswegians,  West-Pointers,  TilUetnd- 
lemites,  Rahwayians,  Poughkeepsians,  Peekskillers,  Sing-Singers,  Green-Pointers, 
Ryeiters,  Weekawkers,  Key-Porters,  Communipawians,  Lansingburghians,  Skeneate- 
lians,  Old  Point-Comfortonians,  Fishkillers,  Neversinkers,  Ramaponians,  Painted* 
Posters,  Chemungians,  Pleasant  Villains,  Catskillers,  Hyde-Parkers,  Depoaiters, 
Esopusers,  and  after  all  these  what  on  earth  is  to  be  done  with  the  people  born  in 
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CookBHokie  f  .  .  .  TnxRB  b  great  melody,  as  well  as  tender  feeling,  in  the  aobjolned 
beantiful '  Serenade.'  It  breathes  the  very  soul  of  passion ;  yet  it  is  soft  and  flowing  as 
a  murmuring  rivulet.  We  commend  it  to  the  sweet  music  of  our  friend  Dbhpstbe  : 

Twilight  dows  are  weeplogf 

Bileot  starn  are  peeping 
Forth  from  thrones  of  love  on  high ; 

Meekly  flowers  are  bending, 

Erening  songs  aacendlng, 
PeaceAil  glides  the  streamlet  by. 

Vesper  bells  are  tolling, 

Echoes  lightly  rollings 
OW  the  mountain,  vale  and  moor ; 

Mnsic  softly  stealing, 

Purest  thoughts  reveaUng, 
Now  the  toils  of  day  are  o*er. 

Happy  hearts  are  beating, 

Lovers*  vows  repeating, 
Swiftly  haste  the  hours  lUong ; 

Founts  of  lore  are  swelling, 

Joyous  hearts  are  telling 
Dreams  of  sunny  days  in  song. 

With  the  changing  measure. 

Comes  to  me  no  pleasure, 
Heedless  hies  the  sunset  hour; 

Music  sorrow  bringlnff, 

MemVy  sadness  winging 
To  my  hearths  once  happy  buwor. 

Round  me  joy  is  teeming, 

I  am  only  dreaming 
Of  her  smile  I  canH  ibrget; 

From  delusion  waking. 

Heart  deceived  L^  breaking : 
Love^B  bright  star  for  me  is  set! 


Wn  never  saw  a  more  forcible  exemplification  of  the  ^  sublime  and  ridiculous'  than 
we  witnessed  to-day,  while  standing  on  the  rail-road  bridge  at  Torkville,  watching  the 
approach  of  a  train  from  the  city.  Onward  came  the  fiery-dragon  of  steam,  with 
snort,  and  rumble,  and  roar,  while  a  country  dog,  on  a  bank  near  by,  was  watching  it 
with  a  dilating  eye.  As  it  neared,  he  gave  a  short  quick  bark,  and  *  went  forth  to 
meet  the  foe/  He  rushed  down  the  bank,  and,  as  if  he  were  merely  seizing  a  va- 
grant pig,  was  about  to  take  the  locomotive  by  the  ear,  when  we  heard  a  single  scream, 
like  the  top-note  of  a  fiddle,  and  then  all  was  still.  The  train  swept  on,  and  while 
we  were  thinking,  *  Supposing  it  had  been  a  man!'  there  came  limping  slowly  up 
the  bank  our  four*  footed  *  brave.'  When  he  reached  the  bridge,  he  looked  after  the 
train,  flitting  into  distance,  shook  his  ears,  and  said,  in  as  plain  English  as  ever  a  dog 
spoke  in  the  world,  *  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  Utile  mistake  in  challenging  that  fellow. 
I  did  n't  exactly  know  his  breed.'  And  after  licking  his  fore-foot,  he  limped  away, 
a  '  sadder  and  a  wiser'  dog.  .  .  .  We  see  that  Grant  Tiiorburn,  who  ca'nt  write  a 
line  without  misspelling  every  other  word,  and  whose  hand-writing  is  the  scrawl  of  a 
spider  escaped  firom  an  ink*bottle,  is  giving  certain  old  *  Reminiscences  of  New-York ' 
in  one  or  two  of  our  journals.  Will  he  not,  on  some  future  occasion,  favor  us  with 
some  account  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  a  cider-cellar  in  Liberty-street  many 
years  ago  t  It  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  public  mind  at  the  time,  and  the 
papers  of  the  day,  we  find,  considered  it  a  '  great  moral  lesson  ;'  as  forcible,  indeed, 
as  any  of  Mr.  Thorborn's  written  homilies  at  the  present  time.    Mr.  '  Lauru 
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Todd,'  haviog  enjoyed  long  enougli  the  notoriety  given  him  by  GALT,in  bis  work  of 
that  name,  has  now  a  chance  to  give  us  something  original  —  something  which  he  cm 
make  his  own  ^  by  appropriation,'  a  process  with  which  l|p  is  not  unfamiliar.  .  . .  Wr 
can't  say  that  we  think  a  vast  deal  of  ^The  Modern  Cork  Leg.^  It  is  penoul, 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  clumsily  written.  It  isn'thilf 
as  good  as  a  parody  which  some  poetical  wag  in  Philadelphia  once  wrote  npoa  tome 
law-case  heard  before  our  old  friend  Judge  Cunrad  : 

'  Amd  then  they  said  that  it  was  too  iMd, 
And  that  a  new  trial  there  most  be  had, 
And  they  brought  him  ap  before  Judge  Coh-rad: 
Ri^u-Klin-nu-deo-s ! 

'  And  Mr.  Hirst,  the  lawyer,  was  there, 
Wllh  a  pretty  good  head,  but  not  very  much  hair, 
So  UtQe,  In  DuA,  that  a  wig  he  must  wear: 
Ri  •tuKun-nuden-a  r 

This,  when  sang,  was  irresistibly  comic,  we  well  remember ;  bat  Mt  's  a  good  wbiift 
ago  now.'  .  .  .  Wb  are  sorry  to  remark,  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Whig 
RemeWy^  a  savage  attack  upon  G.  P.  R.  Jamis,  Esquire,  the  distinguished  EngUi 
novelist.  Mr.  J  amis  is  a  gentleman  of  as  little  national  prejudice  as  any  of  In 
countrymen  whom  we  have  ever  encountered  *,  and  his  bearing  in  this  country  bis 
made  him  warm  friends  wherever  he  has  sojourned.  After  all,  the  heart  is  yov 
true  cosmopolite :  the  social,  genial  affections  are  citizens  of  every  sone,  whatercr 
may  have  been  their  natal  sky.  The  9110  anifno  of  the  attack  to  which  we  refer  ti 
is  difficult  to  trace  or  to  fancy.  ...  A  prirnd  of  ours  mentions  a  laughable  anec- 
dote which  he  heard  not  long  ago  in  Rotter  d m.    It  seems  that  on  one  occanon 

one  of  our  national  vessels,  exchanging  salutes  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  acddentaDy  6red 
a  shotted  gun.    No  sooner  did  the  ball  strike  the  Dutch  ship,  than  up  ran  a  defiant 
flag,  the  firing  ceased,  and  two  officers  came  in  the  captiun's  gig  to  announce  that  a 
man  had  been  killed,  and  to  ask  redress.    The  American  commander  instantly  or- 
dered his  barge,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  was  on  board  the  Dutch  vearal,  explaining  the 
accident ;  adding,  as  he  concluded :  '  And  the  man  whose  carelessness  has  occasioiied 
this  sad  disaster  shall  be  hung  at  the  yard-arm  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  succeed  in 
discovering  him.'     *  No,  no,  no  !'  exclaimed  the  Dutch  commander  ;  Mt  ish  enoff 
now  \  de  abology  ish  enoff —  bla&nty :  let  de  poor  devil  go ;  dere  ish  blainty  more 
Dootchmens  in  Holland  —  bla&nty !'    The  same  friend  who  tells  us  the  foregoing, 
says  that  he  saw  this  inscription  on  a  little  German  Rhine-steamer :  '  All  gowDTe^ 
zations  mid  ovecers  und  bilot  is  dezired  to  be  voreborne  !*    .    .   .    Csrtajnlt  the 
most  magnificent  and  saperbly  gorgeous  apartments  in  all  our  metropolis  at  this  mo- 
ment are  the  rooms  of  the  New-York  AtketuBum^  Number  661  Broadway.    We 
mention  this  establishment  now,  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  especially 
to  its  attractions.    Touching  those  attractions,  numerous  and  rare  as  they  are,  we 
shall  have  somewhat  to  say  hereafter.    Meantime,  in  rooms  of  more  than  palatial 
ihagnificence,  whoso  would  enjoy  chess,  a  cigar,  the  amplest  news  and  literatnres  oC 
all  countries,  may  enjoy  them.    .  .    .    We  do  n't  affect  mere  description ;  otherwise 
we  should  have  published  the  *  Autumn  Trip  down  Lake  Champlain,^    This  lake 
rather  disappointed  our  expectations.    It  always  seemed  to  us  too  small  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  any  great  naval  movement    Ita  mountain-setting,  however,  is  grand ; 
but  as  you  get  along  down  toward  Whitehall  the  lake  degenerates  into  a  muddy, 
sUmy-looking  creek,  and  *  nothing  else.'    And,  shade  of  Hindrick  Hudson  !  what 
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narigation !  Half  the  time  yon  think  you  are  presently  to  go  through  a  paange  where 
H  only  looks  a  little  *  moist ;'  and  then,  yon  stop  onoe  or  twioe,  and  the  captain  sends 
a  little  boat  ashore,  containing  a  man  with  a  line,  who  fastens  it  to  a  post,  and  so  you 
are  slowly  warped  around  the  sinuosities  of  the  ridiculous  *  lake.'  How  unlike  the 
Hudson !  Would  n't  yon  *  admire'  to  see  a  man  sent  ashore  at  Jersey  City  with  a 
line  from  one  of  our  steamers,  so  that  they  might  be '  screwed'  into  the  Gotham 
docks!  .  .  .  *  The  lines  which  ensue  might  almost  have  been  written  with  a  raven's 
quill,  under  a  cypress-tree.'  So  writes  one  who  affects  a  kmd  of  verse  that  we  do 
not    But  ^ehacun  a  son  go&V  should  perhaps  be  the  motto  of  an  independent  editor : 

Shall  ii  the  worth  of  life  thos  pained  and  wasted, 

AndsliffMitflJoy: 
Hope  poura  in  rain  ireeh  draughts,  which,  drained  or  tasted, 

Exhale  or  cloj : 
*T  la  but  a  narrow  strait,  awhile  dividing 

The  psat  and  Aiture  shore ; 
Cicada  hover  over  one,  its  outline  hiding, 

And  one  looms  dim  before: 
Buns  now  are  gilding,  tempests  now  are  tossing 

Its  calm  or  angry  tides : 
Be  not  then  passive  sport,  but  dare  the  crossing. 

With  Faith  and  Truth  for  guides. 

A  CLETBE  example  of  '  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job'  was  mentioned  to  us  this 
evening  by  a  friend.    One  of  our  young  metropolitan  philosophers,  after  a  little  table- 
indulgence  at  the  Astor-House,  was  taking  a  drive  with  a  boon-companion  in  a  light 
vehicle,  and  was  having  a  deal  of  what  seemed  to  him  *  fun'  in  seeing  how  near  he 
could  approach  to,  and  clip  the  wheels  of,  larger  carriages.    The  fun  waxed  *■  fast  and 
furious,'  while  his  escape  from  accident  stimulated  him  to  higher  game.    So  he  un- 
dertook to  make  one  of  our  big  lumbering  omnibuses  '  give  him  room,'  as  he  called 
it.    The  meeting  was  sudden,  the  crash  very  decided  and  decisive.    Rising  from  the 
ruins  of  his  little  vehicle,  he  shook  his  Bst  at  the  omnibus  - '  cad,'  and  with  an  actual 
grin  of  triumph,  exclaimed :  *■  Why  did  n't  you  get  o'  the  loay,  then  ?    S'arved  you 
right!    L'am  you  to  2oo A:  ou^  next  time !'    .    .   .    ^The  New-Yorker^  la  the  excel- 
lent name  of  a  new  daily  morning  journal,  published  at  a  penny,  and  edited  with 
great  industry  and  ability  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Stuart,  who  has  abundant  newspaper  ex- 
perience, and  of  ivhoee  merits  as  an  agreeable  writer  our  readers  are  not  ignorant. 
We  wish  him  entire  success  in  his  new  enterprise.    .   .   .    Wi  see,  and  are  right 
glad  to  see,  that  James  Grant,  formerly  of  New-York,  has  been  elected  to  alder- 
manic  honors  at  San  Francisco.    We  have  known  Mr.  Grant  for  many  years,  as  a 
citizen  of  industry,  integrity,  and  enterprise ;  and  we  can  predict  that  he  will  dis- 
charge his  new  functions  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  new  city  of  his  adop- 
tion.   .   .    .    We  have  been  sitting  for  something  more  than  a  half-hour  in  our  proof- 
reading chair,  here  in  the  printing-office,  fronting  the  City-Hall  and  Park,  waiting 
for  our  final  proof-sheet  for  this  our  November  number.    And  really,  it  is  somewhat 
sad — thongh  it  has  seldom  seemed  so  before  to  us  —  it  i#  sad,  fioi0,  to  look  from  this 
familiar  window  upon  the  fiuled  autumn  leaves  bestrewing  the  damp  park-walks ;  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  almost  leafless,  where  they  «re  exposed  at  the  top  to  the  *  up- 
per-winds ;'  at  the  faces  of  hastening  lawyers,  answering  the  violent  gesticulations 
and  nf\d  queries  of  anxious,  heated  clienti,  hurrying  to  the  courts,  or  to  *■  chambers ;' 
all  these  things  look  sadly  fioto.    '  And  why  V  some  reader  wiU  ask ;  and  we  can 
better  answer  the  querist,  if  he  be  a  metropolitan.    Our  departed  friend  Osaoaiv,  the 
king,  iang'^me  printer  hereof,  who  baa  so  often  sat,  in  days  gone  by,  in  this  very 
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«luur,  looking  upon  the  same  Boene,  sarreying  the  mne  thingi,  talking  of  the  SBoe 
things,  as  we  are ;  he  has  passed  away,  and  these  places  that  knew  him  once  ca 
know  him  no  more  forever !  But '  we  all  do  fiide  as  a  leaf:'  and  almost  every  mia, 
seeing  how  many  are  going  hence  to  a  better  country — to  the  '  beamtifiil  land,*  to 
tonohingly  described  by  the  author  of  that  thoughtful  and  spiritual  poem,  *  The  Mora- 
ing  Watch'  —  almost  every  man,  we  say,  seeing  and  feeling  this  great  truth,  m^  wpftj 
to  himself,  when  Summer  is  dying  before  his  eyes,  the  prophetio  words  of  one  of  oar 

own  pods: 

*  Natctkb,  in  simple  beaaty  drest, 

Still  dances  round  the  rastiess  year, 
And  gazing  on  ber  yellow  vest, 

I  sometimes  ttiink  my  change  is  near: 
Not  that  my  hair  with  age  is  gray, 

Not  that  my  heart  hath  yet  grown  oold, 
But  that  rememl)ered  friendships  ssy. 

Death  loves  not  i)esl  the  inflrm  and  old; 
As  many  a  bosora  knows  and  feels, 

Left,  in  the  flower  of  life,  alone, 
And  many  an  epitaph  reveabf 

On  the  cold  monumental  stone  V 

Howbeit,  it  is  not  meet  to  despond ;  it  is  not  well  to  doubt ;  it  is  not  good  to  deipsir. 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  Onb  who  holds  the  seasons  in  his  hand  \  who  sendeth  the 

green  leaf,  the  tender  herb,  the  blooming  flower ;  who  taketh  them  away  in  his  on 

good  time,  and  in  their  place,  *  sendeth  snow  like  wool,  and  soattereih  the  hosr-froii 

like  ashes :' 

^  Wbili  the  changed  streams  are  silent  as  the  groand, 
As  Death  had  numbed  them  witii  liis  icy  hand.' 

There  is  a  moral  in  Autumn,  or  so  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  more  forcible  and 

more  impressive,  than  that  of  any  other  season.    In  the  beautiful  words  of  the  G«r- 

man  poet  Ubluhd  : 

^  A  DEEP  and  crimson  streak 
The  dying  leaves  disclose, 
As  on  consumption's  waning  dieek 
In  ruin  bloonu  the  rose. 

*The  scene  each  vision  brir^ 

Of  beau^  in  decavt 
Of  fUr  and  early  fiuling  things, 

Too  exquisite  to  stay : 

^Of  ft-lends  that  are  no  more, 

Of  flowers  whose  bioom  is  fled, 
Of  flirewells  wept  upon  the  shore. 
Of  friends  estranged  or  dead : 

*■  Of  alt  that  now  may  seem,  ^ 

To  MMnory*s  tearful  eye, 
The  vanished  rapture  of  a  dream, 
0*er  whidi  we  gaze  and  sigh.' 

But  the  proof  is  ready,  and  our  local  autumn-reverie  is  broken.  .  .  .  Wk  were  abool 

to  apologise  to  our  friends  the  publlBhers,  and  certain  of  our  correspondents,  for  non- 

respondence  to  their  several  favors  ;  but  the  following  passage  from  ^Ka  Elele  Ha- 

waiij^  of  ^Okatoba^  the  sixth,  of  last  year,  so  perfectly  expresses  what  we  ohould  say, 

that  we  adopt  it  once : 

*  E  poNO  e  bookomo  mua  i  ka  pa,  a  e  hana  hoi  e  tike  me  kela  i  olelo  ia  ae  nei  maluna,  alaila,  faiki 
ke  lawe  la  ma  kahl  e  na  bIpL  K«  kanoha  akn  nei  au  i  na  makai ,  a  roe  ka  Litnazana  wai  <daiJa. « 
hopu,  a  e  Hooxoloxolo  1  xa  poe  e  pale  ana  i  keia  mau  olelo  maluna ;  a  i  maopopo  ke  kuni  koMM 
o  kekahi  i  ka  hui  holoholona,  a  lawe  kolohe  paha;  e  hoopai  aku  e  like  me  kk  oleic  ma  ke  Kaos- 
wai  DO  ka  hews.* 

If  our  friends, '  those  interested,'  are  not  satisfied  with  an  apology  like  this,  we 
should  despair  of  moving  them  by  any  thing  that  we  could  say.  *E  pono  e  Hoohtm» 
mua  !  —  ika  P  expreases  the  whole  thing. 
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In  one  of  the  ebapten  of  the  Oonstitotion  of  the  State  of  MaaseeiitiBetts,  yet  m 
force,  there  is  a  declaration,  **  That  the  encohragementof  the  Arte  and  the  ScieocM. 
and  all  good  Literatare,  tends  to  the  honor  of  Gooi  the  adyantage  of  the  Cfariitiaa 
religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  thie  and  the  other  United  States  of  Ameiiea.''  It 
hae  ever  been  the  highest  pnrpoae  of  the  Kniekerboektr  to  eloTate  the  etaadard  of 
American  Literature.  It  hai  been  the  medium  of  introdncing  many  of  our  most 
popular  anthon  to  the  public.  To  those  who  take  a  pride  in  saetainhig  a  good 
American  Magazine,  entirely  national  in  its  character,  we  look  forsapport.  M«i  of 
judgment  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  Magazine  entirely  cniginsl 
at  uie  same  prices  at  which  those  made  up  from  foreign  soarcee  are  sold.  The  an- 
remitted  efibrts  of  the  Editor  and  PnUioher  will  be  coDtinoed  to  improre  the  work. 
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The  Publisher,  grateful  for  the  large  increase  of  patronaffe  which  this  old  &Tor'.te 
of  the  reading  oommnnity  has  received,  since  it  passed  into  his  hands,  has  determined 
to  offer  to  the  old  patrons,  and  to  all  new  subscribers,  a  nlendid  engraving  recenur 
published  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  GroupU,  Vib^t  &  Co.,  from  a  painting  by  a  weii 
known  American  artist,  William  S.  Mount,  Esq.    This  Print  is  ^ititied, 

It  is  19  by  24  inches,  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  when  framed,  wiD  make  2 
valuable  and  elegant  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  parlor.  Tbe  rtLicm  of  tbu 
EMoaAViNo  IS  TaaiE  Dollaes.  It  will  be  gtven  to  all  subeoribers  to  the  Kmczsi- 
BOOKER  Magazine  who  pay  their  subscription  for  1851  in  advance^  or  dnrix^  tk 
month  of  January,  1851,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  who  commence  with  Jan&ir; 
185 1 ,  and  pay  in  advanoe.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  the  Sngraving,  all  payments  mas: 
be  made  to  the  Publisher.  Subscribers  who  owe  for  more  than  one  year  will  be  ti- 
pected  to  setUe  up  all  arrears  and  pay  for  1 851 ,  to  entitie  them  to  ihe  &igrsnng.  Tk- 
bills  of  specie-paying  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  recdved  in  payment 
The  Engraving  will  be  rolled  on  a  stick  and  so  securely  done  up,  that  it  can  be  sect 
to  California,  or  any  other  part  of  the  UnHed  States,  with  perfect  safety.  The  No. 
for  January,  1851,  will  commence  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  this  woriu 
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ST.  LEGER; 

(IDr   t|re   (fijrreabii  nf  life. 

The  publisher  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  KmcKzi- 
BOCKEE  and  to  the  public  generally,  tiiat  hq  has  eflfeoted  an  arrangement  with  Mr 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  the  auUior  of  this  popular  and  extraordinary  Romance,  10 
give  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  first  chapter  will  appear  in  ibr. 
January  Number,  and  be  continued  re^ilarly  until  completed.  This  work  has  al- 
ready passed  through  three  editions  in  uiis  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has  re- 
ceived more  &vorable  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press,  than  any  work  <y 
fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 
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Stbaherb:  Mb.  Gbobob  Platt,  the  eminent  Abchitect  and  Decobatob. 
10  A  College  Bon-Mot:  Natvbe^s  Prayeb  pob  Rain.  SO.  An  Aobicdltubal 
Tbbabubb  PBOM  Calipobnia.  21.  Felo-de-se  op  Hon.  Sbnatob  Dickinson. 
32.  Jennt  lind  at  the  Akt-Union,  Etc.  83.  AXRail-Road  Adtentobb.  84.  Tbip 
Tbip  to  New-Haven,  and  what  tbb  Editob  saw  in  a  bbiep  SaioirBN  thbbb. 
85.  Mb.  Bokbb*s  New  Plat  op  ^The  Betbothal*  at  the  Bboadwat  Thbatbe. 
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The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  gladly  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  work,  for  the  generous  interest  many  of  them  have  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  during  the  past  year.  By  their  eflK>rts  in  sayiog 
'  a  word  in  season'  to  their  finends,  many  have  been  added  to  our  sub- 
scription-list, and  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to&em, 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  many  others,  who  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  express,  with  much  cordiality  and  warmth,  their  satisfacdoo 
with  our  Magazine,  could  easily  induce  some  of  their  fiiends  to  send  iu 
their  names.    We  trust  they  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  would  beg  leave  again  to  say  to  those  in  arrears,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  our  outstanding  claims  settled  as  early  as  poB- 
sible.  Though  we  cannot,  like  the  &cetious  editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flag- 
Staff,  take  hay,  oats,  or  grits,  in  exchange,  yet  we  shall  most  gladly 
receive  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  in  the  United  States  at  par- 
Our  distant  subscribers  therefore  need  not  wait  to  be  called  on,  but  just 
enclose  the  amount  due  by  mail,  in  the  best  bills  they  can  get,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  receipt  in  fiiU,  with  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment 
Please  address  S.  Hueston, 

139  Nassau-st,  New-York 
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ON      WIT      AND      HUMOR. 


HT     BirSAIlD     HATWARDE 


In  attempting  to  define  wit  and  humor,  we  must  premise  by  observing 
that  we  shall  consider  them  as  active  and  independent  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  not  as  abstract  qualities,  such  as  may  be  comprehended  in  a 
bon-mot,  or  an  epigram.  For  if  we  consider  wit  and  humor  in  this 
latter  position,  (more  especially  wit,)  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion,  the  forms  of  either  being  as  various  as  the  changes 
of  Proteus,  and  not  more  reliable  than  the  vagaries  of  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  What  we  shall  attempt  to  arrive  at,  is  a  generic  definition  of  wit, 
and  in  like  manner,  &  generic  definition  of  humor;  so  that  however  va- 
riously presented,  we  can  identify  Wit  by  one  property  common  to  all 
its  species,  and  Humor  by  one  property  common  to  all  its  varieties. 

We  may  also  observe  here,  in  order  to  fore-warn  the  reader,  that  al- 
though the  subject  may  seem  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  he  will  find  it  a 
very  serious  matter  before  he  gets  through  with  it  We  once  knew  a 
gentleman  who  wrote  an  essay  on  happiness,  and  it  made  him  misera- 
ble ;  and  therefore  we  have  taken  care,  by  this  timely  caution,  to  sug- 
gest, that  in  our  analysis  of  wit  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  necessary 
m  the  vmter  to  give  any  proofs  of  possessing  such  a  faculty  himself! 

With  these  brief  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject.  The  term  '  wit,'  then,  in  its  eldest  signification,  implied  gene- 
rally '  rationality,^  and  so  we  still  understand  it  in  its  derivations, '  to 
wit,'  (to  know,) '  half-witted,'  •  witless,'  *  witling,'  etc.,  etc.  In  the  time 
of  Dryden  it  expressed  &ncy,  genius,  aptitude.  Thus  the  famous  couplet 

*  Gkbat  wits  to  madnees  snrely  are  allied. 
And  thin  parttUooB  do  their  bounds  divkle,* 

16  almost  an  amplification  of  that  <  fine  frenzy'  which  Shakespeare  has 
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delineated,  and  '  wit'  in  this  sense  is  merely  a  synonym  of  '  imagina- 
tion/    Locke,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Dryden,  defines  'wit'  as 
lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  con- 
gruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in 
the  fancy.     This  definition  of  wit  be  places  in  opposition  to  judgment, 
which  he  says  '  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,'  in  separating  carefully  one 
from  another  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing 
for  another.     Addison  quotes  this  passage  in  the  Spectator,  and  says: 
'  This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  account  that  I  ever 
met  with  of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  consists  in  such 
a  resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.    I  shall 
only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance  of  ideas 
is  not  what  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  ddight  and 
surprise  to  the  reader.     These  two  last  properties  seem  essential  to 
wit,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them.'     To  come  down  still  later, 
Dugald  Stewart  endorses  Locke,  with  this  addition,  (*  rather,'  as  he 
says,  '  by  way  of  explanation  than  amendment,')  that  wit  implies  a 
power  of  calling  up  at  pleasure  the  ideas  which  it  combines ;  and  Lord 
Kames  denominates  wit  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions, 
and  adds :  '  The  term  is  never  applied  to  an  action  or  passion,  and  as 
little  to  an  external  object.' 

From  the  preceding  illustrations  we  may  gather  that  the  term  wit 
was  not  formerly  used  in  its  present  limited  sense :  in  &ct,  Addison 
grives  us  a  list  of  different  species  of  wit,  such  as  *  metaphors,  simili- 
tudes, allegories,  enigmas,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic 
writings,  burlesque,  and  all  methods  of  illusion,'  from  which  we  may 
gather  that  in  his  time  wit  was  an  expression  of  considerable  latitude, 
embracing  all  ideas  of  a  fanciful  or  whimsical  nature.  Dr.  Johnson 
describes  wit '  as  a  kind  of  concordia  discours ;  a  combination  of  dis- 
similar images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  appa- 
rently unlike ;'  which  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  essay  on  Wit  and  Humor, 
amplifies  into  '  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition  of  dissimilar  ideas,  for  some 
lively  purpose  of  assimilation,  or  contrast,  or  generally  of  both.'  Why 
this  woula  not  apply  as  well  to  humor  as  to  wit  is  not  so  apparent. 
We  more  than  suspect  that  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  quite  understand  the 
distinction  between  them  himself 

We  could,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  quote  many  other 
authorities,  but  they  would  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the  points  in  ques- 
tion. The  gist  of  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  subject-matter 
is  contained  in  the  definitions  already  given.  We  must  refer  here, 
however,  to  one  book,  which  is  so  admirable  in  its  way,  so  full  of  the 
witty  and  humorous,  so  acute  in  detecting  the  errors  of  all  other  writera 
upon  the  subject,  and  so  far  from  being  right  in  its  own  solution  of  the 
question,  that  the  perusal  of  it  produces  the  veiy  effect  which  its  author 
claims  to  be  the  end  of  all  wit,  namely, '  surprise  f  We  allude  to 
*  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  As 
an  exemplar  of  wit  it  has  no  superior  in  our  language ;  but  when  he 
tells  us  that '  whenever  there  is  a  superior  act  of  intelligence  in  dis- 
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covering  a  relation  between  ideas,  which  relation  excites  surprise,  and 
no  other  high  emotion,  the  mind  will  have  a  feeling  of  wit,'  we  must 
heg  leave  to  differ  from  the  conclusion ;  for  wit  sometimes  excites  ad- 
miration, which  may  be  considered  a  high  emotion ;  and  we  have  known 
instances  where  it  has  produced  a  feeling  of  implacable  revenge.  In 
the  example  which  he  gives  immediately  after,  he  says :  '  Why  is  it 
witty,  in  one  of  Addison's  plays,  when  the  undertaker  reproves  one  of 
his  mourners  for  laughing  at  a  funeral,  and  says  to  him :  <  You  rascal, 
you  !  I  have  been  raising  your  wages  for  these  two  years  upon  con- 
dition that  you  should  appear  more  sorrowful,  and  the  higher  wages 
you  receive,  the  happier  you  look !'  Here  is  a  relation  between  ideas, 
the  discovery  of  which  implies  superior  intelligence,  and  excites  no 
other  emotion  than  '  iurprise.*  Now  the  incongruousness  of  ideas  here 
is  calculated  to  raise  an  emotion  of  mirth  as  well  as  surprise,  and  we 
are  pleased,  not  because  it  is  witty,  but  because  the  accidental  am- 
biguity of  the  words  turns  the  reproof  into  a  jest.  True  wit  is  never 
accidental,  but  always  intentional.  Compare  this  with  the  following, 
which  would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  very  witty :  *  A  gentleman 
owned  four  lots  adjoining  a  Jewish  burying-ground,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  The  owners  of  the  cemetery  wanted  to  purchase  these 
lots,  but  as  the  price  they  offered  was  no  equivalent  for  their  value,  the 
gentleman  refused  to  accept  it.  At  last  the  Jew  trustees  hit  upon 
what  they  considered  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  and  meeting  Mr.  V 
a  few  days  afterward,  said :  '  Ah,  Sir,  we  tmk  you  will  not  get  any 
body  now  to  live  on  your  property  up  dere.  We  have  buyed  lots  on 
de  odder  side,  and  behint  it,  and  it  is  Jews'  burying-ground  all  around 
it'  *  Veiy  well,'  replied  Mr.  V ,  *  I  shall  begin  to  build  to-mor- 
row.' *  Build!'  echoed  the  trustees,  taken  aback  by  the  cool  manner 
in  which  this  was  said, '  why,  now,'  with  a  cunning  smile,  *  what  can 
you  put  up  dere,  mit  a  Jews'  burying-ground  all  around  V  *  A  sur- 
geon's hall  /'  said  Mr.  V .     *  You  have  made  my  property  the  most 

eligible  in  the  city.     Good  morning !'     The  reader  may  imagine  that 

Mr.  V received  his  own  price  for  the  lots,  which  were  speedily 

converted  into  a  Golgotha,  and  the  principal  trustee  now  lies  buried 
in  the  midst  of  them,  with  a  white  marble  monument  protruding  out 
of  his  bosom,  large  enough  to  make  a  resurrection-man  commit  suicide. 
In  his  definition  of  humor  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  says :  '  So  then, 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  nature  of  humor;  .that  it  is  incongruity  which 
-creates  surprise,  and  only  surprise.  Try  the  most  notorious  and  classi- 
cal instances  of  humor  by  this  rule,  and  you  will  find  it  succeed.'  If 
this  be  the  nature  of  humor,  namely, '  that  it  is  any  incongruity  which 
creates  surpiise,'  we  will  try  the  rule,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with  the 
assertion,  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  when  Kent  is  discovered  in 
the  stocks  by  his  old  master,  the  first  emotion  of  Lear  is  surprise.  He 
says: 

• HaI 

Mak*it  Ihoa  this  sport  tbj  pastime?' 

And  this  exclamation  is  caused  by  incongruity,  for  he  finds  that  Kent 
has  been  treated  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  what  he  expected, 
and  the  sudden  clash  of  the  two  contending  ideas  produces  surprise. 
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Let  us  take  another  example :  Macbeth  is  assured  in  the  witches'  cayern 
that '  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth !'  and  again : 

*  Macbith  shall  nerer  Timaiiished  be,  until 
Great  Blniam  wood  to  hi^  DuBSlnaae  hlU 
Shall  eome  against  him.* 

Yet  when  Bimam  wood  does  come  to  Dunsinane,  in  a  most  unaccounta- 
ble manner,  and  afterward  he  hears  that  Macduff  had  entered  the  world 
by  the  Csesarean  operation,  he  does  not  seem  particularly  struck  with 
the  humor  of  the  thing,  nor  is  he  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  hilarity  at 
the  unexpected  relation  of  ideas,  when  he  utters : 

*  AccumiiD  be  the  tongae  that  tells  me  so« 
For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man ; 
And  be  these  Juggling  (lends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  as  t«  a  dotMe  sense ; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  omr  ear, 
,ind  break  it  to  our  hope,"* 

The  truth  is,  that  surprise  is  sometimes  the  efect  of  wit  or  humor, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  we  cannot  predicate  of  wit  that  it  is  surprise, 
any  more  than  we  can  predicate  of  a  triangle  that  it  is  equilateral 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  clear  the  ground  for  our  definition, 
which  is  this :  <  Wit  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  directing  the  action 
of  the  ludicrous  for  the  attainment  of  some  specific  object.'  We  wiU 
select  Hudibras  as  an  example.  This  unrivalled  poem  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  wit  and  humor.  The  description  of  the  knight  him- 
self is  perhaps  the  most  felicitous  mingling  of  both  that  can  he  fomid 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  We  might  glean  from  it  a 
ff olden  sheaf  of  quotations,  simply  illustration  of  the  humorous,  al- 
uioueh  Hudibras  is  generally  considered  '  pure  wit'  And  so  it  is,  <u 
a  whole.  When  we  take  in  view  the  ob^ct  for  which  it  was  written, 
every  absurdity  brightens  into  points  of  the  keenest  satire,  the  pages 
fairly  blaze  with  wit,  and  its  burning  ridicule  is  almost  appalling. 

Pope's  Dunciad,  Dryden's  Mac  Flecnoe,  and  Byron's  English  Bards 
and  Scottish  Reviewers,  are  the  only  compositions  in  our  language  that 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  Hudibras.  They  belong  to  the  heroic  school 
of  wit ;  epics,  composed  with  every  thing  else  of  a  similar  nature ;  and 
as  holding  the  highest  rank,  we  can  safely  estimate  by  each  and  every 
one  of  them  the  value  of  our  proposition. 

As  in  the  physical  world  we  find  connecting  links  between  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  so  there  are  compositions  which 
combine  wit,  and  fancy,  and  imac^nation.  The  definition  given  above 
may  be  taken  as  a  generic  rule  for  pure  wit,  and  not  applicable  to  such 
combinations  of  wit  and  fancy  as  Don  Juan,  or  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
For  example,  in  the  following  epigram : 

'  Briffht  as  the  Sun,  and,  as  the  Momlns,  ftdr ; 
Such  Clok  is— bat  common  aa  the  aItV 

The  direct  compliment  in  the  first  line,  so  str^ingly  reversed  by  the 
satire  of  the  second,  would  be  ludicrous  but  fer  the  fanciful  elegance 
of  the  whole. 
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We  must  DOW  consider  the  second  part  of  oar  subject  Like  Wit, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Humor,  has  changed,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  correspondence  between  its  present  and  former  significance.  Thus 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Every  man  in  his  Humor,'  is  equivalent  to  every  one  to 
his  taste,  'chacun  a*  son  gout,'  it  implied  whimsies,  fencies,  conceits,  (such 
as  we  find  in  Corporal  Nym,)  temper,  turn  of  mind,  petulence,  etc.,  etc. 
By  Addison  it  was  used  as  a  synonyme  of  wit,  but  rarely,  and  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  the  word  humor  has  been  considered  as  a 
generic  term  of  a  peculiar  class  of  ideas.  We  have  already  given  the 
Reverend  Sydney  Smith's  definition,  and  we  shall  add  here,  that  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  certainly  is  a  very  different  thing  from  wit,  as  we 
understand  it. 

'2Z«mor,  considered  as  the  object  treated  of  by  the  humorous  writer, 
and  not  as  the  power  of  treating  it,  derives  its  name  from  the  prevail- 
ing quality  of  moisture  in  the  bodily  temperament ;  and  is  a  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  run  in  particular  directions  of  thought  or  feeling  more 
amusing  than  accountable,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  society.' 

We  opine  that  nothing  short  of  a  patent  digester  can  make  any  thing 
of  this  definition.  With  all  the  love  we  bear  to  the  author  of  '  Rimini' 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  believe  he  has  no  more  idea  of  hu- 
mor than  a  Bush  boy  has  of  clairvoyance.  Taking  out  '  the  quality 
of  moisture  in  the  bodily  temperament,'  which  is  slightly  irrelevant, 
and  straightening  the  involution  of  the  sentence,  it  stands  thus :  *  Hu- 
mor, considered  as  the  object  treated  of,  is  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
run  in  particular  directions  of  thought  or  feeling  more  amusing  than 
accountable.'  If  this  be  not  the  very  idea  of  humor  whiqh  the  Philis- 
tines had  when  they  called  for  Samson  to  make  them  sport,  then  we 
are  much,  very  much  mistaken.  For  when  we  cease  to  consider  humor 
«8  an  active  principle,  and  only  discover  it  in  the  weakness  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  making  that  sport  for  us,  which  is  death  to  him,  we 
must  reflect  that  it  is  the  ludicrous  association  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds 
which  produces  the  effect.  Thus,  although  the  antics  of  a  monkey, 
contrasted  with  the  remarkable  gravity  of  nis  physiognomy,  may  make 
us  laugh,  we  can  scarcely  accuse  him  of  being  a  humorist ;  but  if  a 
man  have  a  monkey  running  loose  in  his  mind,  and  imitate  him,  then 
we  may  safely  set  him  down  as  one. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1847,  we  find  a  criticism 
upon  this  very  essay  fi*om  which  we  take  the  foUowine :  *  Humor  is 
felt  to  be  a  higher,  finer  and  more  genial  thing  than  Wit,  or  the  mere 
ludicrouji ;  but  the  exact  definition  of  it  has  occasioned  some  difficulty. 
It  is  the  combination  of  the  laughable  with  an  element  of  love,  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  warm-heartedness,  or  affection.  Wit,  sweetened  by  a 
kind,  loving  expression,  becomes  Humor.  Men  who  have  little  love 
to  their  fellows,  or  whose  language  and  manner  are  destitute  of  affec- 
tionateness  and  soft,  tender  feeling,  cannot  be  humorists,  however  witty 
they  may  be.  There  is  no  humor  in  Butler,  Pope,  S wifl,  Dryden,  Ben 
Jonson,  or  Voltaire.' 

In  our  estimate  of  Humor,  we  shall  admit  this  passage,  but  with 
aome  grains  of  allowance ;  upon  the  whole  it  is  ingenious  and  elegant, 
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and  as  a  deBcription  of  Humor»  we  have  found  nothing  to  compare 
with  il. 

We  should  define  Humor  to  be,  *  An  operation  of  the  mind  direct- 
ing the  action  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  production  of  mirth,'  and  herein 
it  differs  from  Wit,  which  always  has  an  ultimate  object  beyond  the 
mere  mirth  which  it  creates.  Thus,  Wit  is  antagonistic  —  Humor, 
genial.  Wit  is  concentrated,  sharp,  rapier-like ;  Humor,  prodigal, 
diffuse  ;  in  fact  the  very  wantonness  of  mirth.  Wit  converges  to  a  fbcus, 
like  a  lens.  Humor,  distorts,  multiplies,  and  grotesquely  colors  like  a 
prism.  Wit  is  always  perceptive ;  Humor  may  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious ;  a  man  is  very  much  in  earnest  with  himself,  and  yet  we  see 
his  words  or  actions  in  a  humorous  light,  like  the  odd  reflections  made- 
in  an  imperfect  mirror.  Such  men  are  unconscious  humorists ;  what 
seems  ludicrous  to  us,  is  very  sad  reality  to  them ;  and  sometimes,  when- 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  their  inner  nature,  even  while  the  smile  is  yet 
upon  our  lips,  we  feel  a  touch  of  pity  too  deep  for  tears. 

Thus  Humor  and  Pathos  are  often  twin-born,  but  who  ever  saw  an* 
instance  of  pathetic  toit.  Holme's  'Last  Letif*  is  so  finely  illustrative 
of  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  forbear  copying  it  entire : 


^  I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  poBsed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resoond 
As  he  totters  o*er  the  Kroond 

With  his  cane. 

'  They  say  thai  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  porsuing  knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  foond 
By  the  crier  on  his  roond 

Through  the  town. 

*■  But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  on  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  It  seems  as  if  he  said, 

*  They  are  gone.' 

^  T3U  motff  marUu  rett 
Omthe  lips  that  he  hat  preH 

Jn  their  bloom, 
And  ike  name*  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  fear 

On  the  Unnb, 


*■  My  grandmamma  has  said. 
Poor  old  lady  she  is  dead 

Long  ago, 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  arose 

In  the  snow. 

'But  now  his  nose  is  thin 
And  It  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

*  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  his  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  his  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer! 

*  And  if  I  should  lire  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough, 

Where  I  cling.* 


Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  wending  his  way  home  after  *  a  night'  witb 
Mr.  Quilp  and  the  case-bottle,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  an 
unconscious  humorist. 

*  Left  by  my  parents  at  an  early  age,'  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  bewailing 
his  hard  lot,  <  cast  upon  the  world  in  my  tenderest  period,  and  thrown 
upon  the  mercies  oi  a  deluding  dwarf,  who  can  wonder  at  my  weak- 
«—  •'  *  Here 's  a  miserable  orphan  for  you.  Here,'  said  Mr.  Swiveller 


ness 


raising  his  voice  to  a  light  pitch  and  looking  sleepily  round,  *  is  a 
erable  orphan.* 

Now  an  actor  to  represent  this,  or  an  author  to  delineate  it,  would  be 
a  conscious  humorist. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  exquisite  humor  which  is  in  fact  the  divine  philo- 
phy  of  a  sensitive  heart;  such  as  Jean  Paul  has  delineated  in  his 
*  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces.' 

'  Siebenkas  was  all  day  long  a  harlequin.'  She  (his  wife)  often  said 
to  him,  *  The  people  will  think  you  are  not  in  your  right  senses ;'  to 
which  he  would  answer,  *  And  am  I V  He  disguised  his  beautiful 
heart  beneath  the  grotesque  comic  mask,  and  concealed  his  height  by 
the  trodden-down  sock ;  turning  the  short  game  of  his  life  into  a  farce 
and  comic  epic  poem.  He  was  fond  of  grotesque  comic  actions  from 
higher  motives  than  mere  variety.  In  the  first  place,  he  delighted  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  experienced  by  a  soul  unshackled  by  the  tram- 
mels of  circumstance ;  and  secondly,  he  enjoyed  the  satirical  consci 
ousness  of  caricaturing  rather  than  imitating  the  follies  of  humanity. 
While  acting  he  had  a  two-fold  consciousness ;  that  of  the  comic  actor 
and  of  the  spectator.  A  humorist  in  action  is  but  a  satirical  improvi- 
satare.     Every  male  reader  understands  this ;  but  no  female  reader. 

I  have  ofVen  wished  to  give  a  woman,  who  beheld  the  white  sunbeam 
of  wisdom  decomposed,  chequered,  and  colored  from  behind  the  prism 
of  humor,  a  well  ground-glass  which  would  burn  this  variegated  row 
of  colors  tphiie  again  ;  but  it  would  not  answer.  The  woman's  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  becoming  is  scratched  and  wounded,  so  to  say,  by 
every  thing  angular  and  unpolished.  These  souls  bound  up  to  the  pole 
of  conventional  propriety,  cannot  comprehend  a  soul  which  opposes 
itself  to  these  relations ;  and  therefore  in  the  hereditary  realms  of  wo- 
men —  the  courts,  and  in  their  kingdom  of  shadows  —  France,  there 
are  seldom  any  humorists  to  be  found,  either  of  the  pen  or  in  real  life/ 

But  of  all  creations  of  Humor,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
hero  of  Cervantes.  Don  Quixotte  may  move  us  to  mirth  by  his  guile- 
less simplicity,  but  there  is  a  nobleness  in  his  nature  beyond  any  arti- 
fice of  mere  wit.  For  the  spring  of  all  his  actions  is  what  we  most 
admire  in  humanity —  valor,  the  love  of  justice,  patience  and  fortitude ; 
and  even  his  want  of  prudence  ia  almost  a  virtue.  Strange  that  it 
should  excite  our  laughter  to  behold  the  aberrations  of  an  enthusiast, 
who  believed  himself  to  be  '  the  defender  of  the  innocent,  the  protec- 
tor of  helpless  damsels,  the  shield  of  the  defenceless,  and  the  avenger 
of  the  oppressed.' 

*  What  story  is  so  pleasing  and  so  sad.' 

Truly  there  is  a  touch  of  something  in  this  madness  which  is  nearer 
heaven  than  much  of  worldly  wisdom. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  this  last  relic  of  the  chivalric  life,  we  must 
not  forget  thee,  thou  modestest  of  men,  *  My  Uncle  Toby !'  What  is  more 
admirable  than  thy  goodness  of  heart,  thy  tenderness,  thy  patience  of 
injuries,  thy  peaceful,  placid  nature,  *  no  jarring  element  in  it,  which 
was  mixed  up  so  kindly  within  thee ;  thou  had'st  scarcely  a  heart  to 
retaliate  upon  a  fly !' 

'  I  '11  not  hurt  thee,'  says  my  Uncle  Toby,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
going  across  the  room  with  the  fly  in  his  hand ;  '  I  '11  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
thy  head.  Go,'  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash  and  opening  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  to  let  it  escape ;  '  go  poor  devil !  get  thee  gone,  why  should  I 
hurt  thee  ?  this  world  is  surely  wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me.* 
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In  direct  opposition  to  this  stands  the  character  of  the  burly  Falstafil 
No  one  would  lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of  Uncle  Toby,  but  how  we  relish 

*  the  buck-basket/  '  the  cudgel  of  Ford/  and  the  castigation  at  *  Gads- 
hill  ;'  nay,  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  exquisitely  selfish  Falstaffis,  we  can 
even  admire  the  reply  of  King  Harry,  beginning  with  : 

*  I  KNOW  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers. 
How  111  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  Jester.' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  wit.  We  love  Charles  Lamb,  Goldsmith, 
Irving,  Fielding,  Dickens,  (except  when  he  tried  to  be  witty  in  bis 

*  American  Notes')  and  glorious  old  Chaucer;  while  we  have  no  such 
feeling  toward  Pope,  Swift,  Dryden,  Chesterfield,  or  the  author  of 

*  Vanity  Fair.' 

Dante  at  times  is  witty,  but  his  wit  is  tremendous  1  In  his  journey 
through  hell  he  meets  the  shade  of  a  friar,  who  tells  him,  that  the  soul 
of  a  living  man,  one  *  Branca  Doria,  who  murdered  his  father-in-law, 
Zanche,'  is  there. 

<  Nay,'  replies  Dante, '  you  do  not  tell  the  truth.  Branca  Doria  is  on 
earth  ;  eats,  walks  and  sleeps  like  any  other  man  ' 

*  Nevertheless,'  returns  the  friar,  *  his  soul  has  been  many  years  here 
in  hell,  and  in  place  of  it  a  devil  inhabits  his  body.' 

This  is  something  like  Coleridge's  remarks,  written  on  the  cover  of 
Charles  Lamb's  copy  of  Donne's  Satires ;  which  we  give  briefly  thus : 

*  The  irregular  measure  of  this  verse  is  onl^  convertible  into  harmony 
by  the  feeling  of  the  reader.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  Scotchman  read 
Donne.  If  he  read  it  as  it  should  be  read,  I  would  think  either  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  a  Scotchman,  or  that  his  soul  had  been  geographi- 
cally slandered  by  his  body.' 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  satirical  wit :  We  have  selected  them 
because  they  are  in  direct  contrast  to  Humor,  which  is  always  mirthful 
and  companionable ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  Branca  Doria's  surpme 
at  reading  Dante,  was  what  might  be  termed  an  agreeable  one ;  nor 
that  Coleridge's  remarks  on  ScottisR  Melody,  were  exactly  calculated 
to  raise  a  gtffaw  in  the  land  of  bums. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however,  that  we  considered  this  caustic 
quality  as  inseparable  from  Wit.  True,  in  all  the  forms  of  inuendo, 
satire,  irony,  and  epigram,  we  may  discover  it ;  but  happily,  there  is  a 
species  of  wit  as  innocent  as  it  is  delightful.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  agreeable  than  being  in  company  with  a  person  who  possesses 
this  faculty,  with  sufficient  amiability  and  good  sense  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection ;  fi>r  the  perfection  of  strength  is  in  the  reserve  of  power ;  and 
he  is  an  exquisite  swordsman  who  can  disarm,  without  wounding,  his 
adversary. 

Thus  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  shocked  at  the  familiarity 
of  certain  officers,  who  were  pressing  around  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
King  said,  'You  see  nothing  here ;  you  should  see  how  close  they  press 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  battle.'  And  what  can  be  finer  than  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  one  of  his  generals  when  he  presented  him  to  some 
foreign  ambassadors?  *  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  Marechal  De  Biron, 
whom  I  present  equally  to  my  friends  and  enemies.' 
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Pope,  in  a  coupleti  has  left  us  an  elegant  form  of  wit.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  one  day  when  epigrams  and  impromptu's  were  being 
discussed  at  table,  he  borrowed  Lord  Chesterfield's  diamond  and  wrote 
on  a  wine-glass : 

*  AccKPT  a  miracle  instead  of  wit ; 
See  two  dull  Uses  by  Stambopk^s  pencil  writ/ 

We  may  also  instance  Lord  Dorset's  generous  wit,  who,  when  seve- 
ral celebrated  men  were  debating  about  harmony  of  numbers,  beau- 
ties of  invention,  etc.,  proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  skill,  of  which  Dryden 
was  to  be  the  judge.  Lord  Dorset's  composition  obtained  the  preference. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

*  I  promlBe  to  pay  Johm  Detdkit,  Esq.,  or  order,  on  demand,  the  smn  of  five  hondred  pounds, 

*  DomsKT/ 

There  is  a  kind  of  legal  wit,  too,  in  Blackstone,  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  such  as  his  definition  of  special  bailiffs,  *  who,'  he  says,  *  are 
usually  bound  in  a  bond  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  thence 
are  csdled  bound  bailiffs ;  which  the  common  people  have  corrupted 
into  a  much  more  homely  appellation.'  Certainly  a  pleasant  evasion  of 
an  unsavory  phrase. 

Dorset's  laconic  composition  is  in  happy  opposition  to  one  vmtten  by 
Frederic  the  Great.  A  Jew  banker,  who,  fearful  of  subsidies  and  loans, 
sent  a  letter,  petitioning  the  King,  *  to  allow  him  to  travel  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,'  received  in  answer : 

^Dmam  Ephraimi  nothing  hut  dtctk  shall  part  us,  raKDBmic* 

A  reply  pregnant  with  terrible  meaning  to  the  poor  Israelite. 

If,  in  this  essay  we  have  touched  but  lightly  upon  the  innocency  of 
Wit,  which  certainly  is  its  most  charming  attribute,  it  is  because  in- 
stances are 

^Like  angel-Tlsits,  few  and  fu  between.* 

And  we  should  be  chary  in  commending  too  much  a  faculty,  which 
sometimes  has  the  power  to  turn  even 


Thus  while  we  enjoy 


* a  mother*8  pains  and  benefits, 

To  laughter  and  contempt.' 


* converse  calm,  with  wit  shafts  sprinkled  round, 

Like  beams  flnom  gems,  too  light  and  line  to  wound.* 


We  Still  must  make  a  reservation  in  favor  of  a  more  genial  quality ; 
not  that  we  love  wit  less,  but  that  we  love  humor  more :  for,  humor  is 
of  nature,  and  wit  is  of  artifice. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  will  not  permit  any  further  consideration  of 
this  fruitful  subject,  else  we  might  name  one  whose  wit  is  such  that  *  't  is 
a  common  opinion  that  all  men  love  him.'     We  trust 


*Tbat  lust  half  stanza— it  has  dashed 
From  my  wann  lip  the  sparkling  cup ; 

The  light  that  o*er  my  eyebeam  flashed. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world  —  is  gone,* 


is  not  prophetic ;  for  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  not  one  possessed 
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of  such  powers  of  wit,  humor  and  fancy,  as  he,  nor  is  there  any  one  to 
whom  his  own  lines  will  apply  better : 

*NoifK  knew  thee,  bat  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee,  bnt  to  praise.* 


stanzas: 


wmivraii       ov    ajibitiwo    at    thb    aob    of    TwawTT-ov 


BT     A     V«W     COMTHIBCTOIU 


X. 


To>DAY  I  'm  twenty-one ! 
On  what  awift  pinions  have  the  momenta  fled  — 

How  soon  those  years  have  gone ! 
How  like  a  dream  has  vanished  yoath^a  bright  dawn, 
With  all  the  glorious  hopes  it  nourish^ ! 


II. 


It  seems  but  yesterday 
When  I  was  but  a  joyous,  thouj^htless  child  — 

Thoughtless  of  all  but  play ; 
When  life  seemed  like  one  long  bright  summer  day,. 
And  earth  around,  and  heaven  above  me,  smiled. 


XIX. 


Oh !  happy  days  were  those, 
Whose  memories  ever  throng  our  after  years ; 

Amid  life's  various  woes 
An  oiLsis  wherein  there  doth  repose 
All  tliat  to  man  the  barren  past  endears.         * 


TT. 


Weak  though  it  seem,  and  viun, 
Thus  to  recall  those  scenes  which  never  more 

Can  visit  us  again, 
And  vex  the  heart  with  unavailing  pain, 
And  grieve  for  that  which  Time  can  ne'er  restore 

V. 

It  is  bnt  fit  that  we 
Should  pause  awhile  amid  life's  jostling  maze, 

And  give  a  thought  to  thee, 
Thou  fairest  season  man  is  doomed  to  see,. 
And  bask  a  time  in  thy  transmitted  rays. 

VI. 

Oh  life !  thy  flowing  tide 
Has  almost  reached  its  highest  point,  and  soon 

Its  waters  munt  subside, 
And  ebb  to  flow  no  more,  though  in  thy  pride. 
Above  me  thou  dost  soar,  O  maiden  moon  1 
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▼ri. 


And  this  iVaQ  fonn  mnat  be 
Restored  anto  its  native  earth  once  more, 

And  bear  her  company 
In  her  grand  journey ing  througli  immensity, 
Forgetful  of  tiie  spirit  once  it  bore. 


▼111. 


I  look  with  vain  regret 
Into  the  vanished  Fast,  and  there  behold 

That  which  no  mortal  yet 
Has  failed  to  see,  when  youth's  bright  sun  has  set, 
Follies,  and  wasted  time  whose  worth  can  ne'er  be  told. 


IX. 


Yet,  oh !  thou  sinking  heart 
Cheer  up  1  —  the  Future  lies  before  thee  spread : 

Ye  vain  regrets  depart ; 
Ye  boding  fears  and  weak  despairings,  start ! 
And  thou,  bright- wing6d  Hope !  come  in  their  stead. 


And  Thou,  most  Holt  Oni  ! 
Oh !  keep  this  heart  from  sin  and  folly  free, 

And  there  erect  a  throne, 
Where  kingly  virtue  shall  preside  alone. 
And  hate  be  felt  for  nought  save  vmmg  and  tyranny. 


zt. 


Oh !  teach  me  to  throw  by 
All  narrow  thoughts  of  self,  all  sordid  aims, 

And  fill  my  soul  with  high 
And  holy  love  for  Truth  and  Liberty  — 
That  liberty  which  Virtue  only  frames. 


ZII. 


Impress  me  with  a  sense, 
A  proper  sense,  of  mine  own  littleness ; 

Amid  Tht  works  immense 
A  speck  which,  from  its  insignificance, 
Thou,  All-pervading  One,  alone  wouldM  miss. 


XII X. 


And  with  Thine  arm  of  might 
Sustain  me  o'er  life's  toilsome,  thorny  way  •, 

And  when  my  soul  takes  flight. 
Oh !  may  it  not  be  as  in  utter  night, 
But  lightened  by  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  day  !  u.  «. 

Sktb^gan  Falls,  (  fVis^)  August  lOrA. 
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COMPARATIVE     PHYSIOLOGY. 

From  the  vast  and  mysterious  records  of  nature,  upon  which  the 
wonders  of  unnumbered  ages  have  been  wiitten,  we  pass,  with  in- 
creasing reverence,  to  the  wide-spread  field  of  organic  matter.  And 
here,  surrounded  by  the  living  witnesses  of  Creative  Power  and 
Goodness,  we  learn  facts  of  deeper  interest  and  more  startling  signifi- 
cance. Beneath  us  we  see  the  various  fruits  of  past  centuries;  the 
indispensible  materials  of  the  present ;  which  internal  convubions  and 
external  violence;  which  life  and  death,  lengthened  prosperity,  and 
sudden  extinction,  have  deposited  in  this  mighty  store-house  of  gene- 
rations. But  over  all  these  successive  changes  of  matter,  animate  and 
inanimate,  an  Infinite  Wisdom  presided ;  and  out  of  their  ruins  a 
more  perfect  edifice  has  been  constructed  for  man. 

We  still  have  the  humble  tenant  of  an  hour,  whose  progenitors  lived 
and  sung  before  man  was ;  still  the  varied  forms,  organs,  and  remarka- 
ble adaptations  of  each,  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  exhumed 
denizens  of  the  earliest  periods.  Between  the  multitudinous  fcrms 
various  resemblances  exist,  but  they  result  from  the  necessity  which 
similar  constructions  and  instincts  create.  There  is  a  universal  har- 
mony in  the  discordant  members.  As  music  is  composed  of  different 
sounds,  so  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  created  a  perfect  whole  out  of  in- 
numerable and  apparently  contradictory  parts.  The  earth  is  diversified 
with  frowning  mountains  and  smiling  plains ;  with  barren  and  with 
fertile  spots ;  with  arid  deserts  and  ocean  depths :  it  is  clothed  with 
the  lichen  and  the  oak,  and  tenanted  with  different  species,  classes  and 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom,  each  of  wlfich  performs  a  distinct 
office.  The  mountains  feed  the  springs  and  rivers,  which  supply  the 
intervening  valleys.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  serve  to  relieve  it 
from  a  superabundance  of  water,  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean  receive 
it.  And  although  the  desert  appears  useless  to  man,  it  may  not  be  less 
important  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than  the  ocean  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  various  organic  parts  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  a  certain 
school  of  philosophers  considers  them  to  be  the  ofi&pring  of  each  other. 
Not  separate  and  distinct  creations,  but  the  legitimate  results  of  pro- 
gressive life.  That  through  an  instinctive  longing  for  improvement, 
the  inferior  has  gradually  but  steadily  risen  to  the  superior.  If  this  is 
true,  the  changes  must  have  been  uniform,  and  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior composed  of  the  same  constituent  elements.  It  is  our  purpose, 
however,  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  To  do  this,  we  will  attempt 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  various  forms  and  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  successively  point  out  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

It  becomes  necessary  in  the  development  hypothesis,  to  establish  the 
existence  of  some  connecting  link  between  the  gi*and  divisions  of  or- 
ganic matter.  If  no  such  connexion  exist,  the  possibility  of  a  change 
of  character  or  transmutation  cannot  be  sustained.    Commencing  with 
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the  embryo,  we  find  that  each  division  has  its  peculiar  form.  '  The 
monocotyledonoos  embryo  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  or  like  a  cylinder 
rounded  at  its  extremities.  The  dicotyledonous  embryos  are  some- 
times similar  in  form,  but  are  always  distinguished  from  the  monoco- 
tyledonous  by  the  division  of  the  cotyledonous  extremity  into  two  lobes. 
The  gemmule  in  the  monocotyledonous  embryo  is  situated  near  the 
surface,  and  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  small  slit; 
while  the  gemmule  of  the  dicotyledonous  embryo  occupies  a  cavity  in 
the  inside,  and  differs  in  the  elongation  of  the  axis.'  The  embryos 
are  dissimilar,  and  this  difference  finally  decides  the  character  of  the 
plant.  The  elementary  particles  are  not  the  same.  The  functions  per- 
formed by  the  one,  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  other.  The  great 
variety  depends  on  something  more  than  the  difierence  in  the  constitu- 
ent materials.  '  Vegetable  substances,  apparently  identical,  not  only 
S resent  themselves  under  entirely  different  forms,  but  they  also  pro- 
uce  (in  the  poppy,  for  instance)  certain  bodies,  which  are  entirely  dif> 
ferent  from  those  produced  either  in  the  aconite  or  in  the  oak  tree ; 
nay,  in  different  organs  of  the  same  plant  they  give  rise  to  entirely  di^ 
ferent  products,  and  perform  entirely  different  functions.'  The  con- 
stituent materials  are  different,  which  produces  a  difference  in  form, 
and  this  results  in  a  difference  in  product  The  whole  depends,  there- 
fore, on  the  combination  of  the  constituent  elements.  The  same  ele- 
ments differently  combined  take  dissimilar  forms,  and  perform  entirely 
different  functions.  The  first  visible  form  of  the  plant,  therefore,  must 
result  from  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  and  combina- 
nation  of  the  elementary  particles. 

The  incalculable  variety  in  the  organic  kingdom  results  not  so  much 
firom  the  variety  of  the  inorganic  materials,  as  on  the  infinitely  variable 
admixture  of  them.  It  is  not  the  peculiarities,  or  dynamic  difference 
of  matter  itself,  which  determine  the  form  and  functions,  but  the  Power 
which  secures  the  various  combinations  of  the  constituent  elements. 
This  Power  must  be  without  and  above  the  plant  itself,  giving  it  its 
fruit  in  the  season,  and  withering  its  leaves  and  branches  at  a  word, 
whenever  exhibitions  of  Infinite  Power  are  necessary  to  instruct  or 
admonish  those  whom  kindness  cannot  reach.  The  elements  absorbed 
by  plants,  or  upon  which  they  feed,  are  few  and  simple,  yet  froni  these 
they  generate  a  great  variety  of  substances.  This  variety  depends  on 
the  different  elementary  combinations,  but  is  effected  through  the  action 
of  differently-constructed  organs.  Plants  containing  alkalis  possess 
organs  fitted  to  produce  them.  Those  abounding  in  acids  have  organs 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  production.  These  various  substances  are 
elaborated  out  of  the  same  soil.  The  most  dissimilar  plants  flourish 
in  the  same  garden.  The  antiaria  toxicaria,  one  of  the  most  poison- 
ous plants,  may  be  found  by  the  side  of  the  most  innocent  and  useful. 
This  diversity  results  from  the  essential  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  plants. 

Havmg  noticed  the  elementary  materials  and  the  force  of  different 
combinations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  which 
is  peculiar  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions.  The  monocotyledonous 
seeds  are  generally  provided  with  a  perisperm,  and  in  such  cases  the 
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cotyledon  is  not  disengaged  from  the  seed.  It  forms  either  an  elonga- 
tion on  the  outside,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  axis,  or  remains  ses- 
sile on  the  axis.  When  there  is  no  perisperm  the  cotyledon  is  separa- 
ted from  its  integument,  and  raised  vertically  with  the  gemmule.  The 
germination  of  the  dicotyledonous  embryo  is  entirely  different.  The 
gemmule  comes  out  of  the  interval  of  the  cotyledons  at  their  base,  and 
•not  out  of  the  interior  of  a  sheath.  The  gemmule  is  freely  lengthened 
in  its  direction,  while  the  exorhizal  radicle  pursues  an  independent 
course.  Acotyledonous  plants  are  destitute  of  the  organs  we  have  just 
described.  They  contain  nothing  but  a  small  homogeneous  mass,  with- 
out distinction  of  parts.  These  spares  are  disconnected  from  the  cavity 
which  encloses  them,  and  do  not  open  to  give  passage  to  any  interior 
formation,  but  germinate  by  an  elongation  of  themselves.  They  are 
the  simplest  form  of  the  reproductive  organ,  having  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  complicated  structure  of  the  ovules  of  the  phaneroga- 
mous plants. 

Following  the  growth  of  the  plants,  we  arrive  at  the  bud,  in  which 
we  find,  in  addition  to  the  difference  which  determines  its  character, 
certain  adaptations  to  location,  climate  and  circumstances,  alike  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  In  warm  climates,  where  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  first  leaves 
are  as  complete  as  the  subsequent  ones.  But  in  northern  latitudes,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  the  south,  the  first  and  outer  leaves  serve  as  en- 
velopes for  the  rest.  They  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and 
the  character  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  are  hard  and  dry,  like 
the  envelope  of  a  pear ;  others  are  impregnated  with  insolvable  matter, 
and  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  while  others  are  covered  with  a  thick 
down.  In  these  arrangements  we  see  the  first  marked  evidence  of 
providential  care. 

The  growth  of  the  dicotyledonous  bud  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  monocotyledonous.  In  the  former,  the  bud  developes  itself  and 
then  stops  and  prepares  a  bud  for  the  following  year.  The  stem,  there- 
fore, is  composed  of  branches,  placed  end  to  end,  and  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  ligneous  layers  from  the  base  to  the  top.  In  the  latter,  the  stem 
is  simple,  and  there  are  no  lateral  ramifications.  The  bundles  or  fas- 
cicles, composed  of  small  vessels,  are  scattered  in  the  monocotyledo- 
nous stem,  without  any  apparent  order ;  while  those  of  the  dicotyledo- 
nous stem  are  arranged  regularly  in  a  circle,  and  approaching,  touch 
each  other,  thus  forming  a  lieneous  ring.  The  fasciles  of  the  dicoty- 
ledonous are  uniform  in  their  structure ;  those  of  the  monocotyledo- 
nous are  irregular  in  thickness  and  composition.  The  dicotyledonous 
fascicle  is  divided,  afler  a  certain  period,  but  not  so  with  the  other  class. 
We  thus  discover  the  reason  why  we  never  find  concentric  ligneous 
zones,  or  leaves  of  liber  in  the  monocotyledonous  plant  These  pecu- 
liarities induced  Desfontaines  to  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  two 
great  classes : 

'  First.  The  Monocottledonous,  or  those  which  have  no  distinct 
concentric  layers ;  whose  solidity  decreases  from  the  circumference  to- 
ward the  centre;  and  in  which  the  pith  is  interposed  between  the 
^brous  fascicles,  without  medullary  elongations,  into  divergmg  rays. 
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'  Second.  The  Dicotyledonous,  or  those  which  have  distinct  con- 
centric layers ;  whose  solidity  decreases  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  in  which  the  pith  is  inclosed  in  a  longitudinal  canal,  with 
medullary  elongations,  into  diverging  rays.' 

The  form  and  constituent  particles  of  the  embryo  determine  the 
manner  of  growth,  and  this  fixes  the  character  of  the  vegetable.  The 
trunk  of  monocotyledonous  plants  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
fascicles  from  the  centre.  As  these  push  themselves  up,  the  outside 
ones  are  compressed,  and  therefore  become  harder  than  the  internal. 
This  manner  of  growth  is  directly  inverse  to  that  of  the  dico^ledonous, 
in  which  the  new  layers  ai'e  outermost.  This  unequal  and  scattered 
distribution  of  fascicles  in  the  one  case,  and  regular  arrangement  in  the 
other,  and  the  very  dissimilar  form  and  structure  of  these  fascicles,  en- 
able us  to  determme  the  class  to  which  the  various  stems  belong. 

These  are  the  leading  distinctions  in  the  growth  of  the  two  divisions. 
But  according  to  Professor  Schleiden,  the  difference  exists  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  the  cellular  tissues.  When  the  gummy  solution  is  taken 
up,  it  is  thickened  into  a  jelly,  which  is  soon  changed  into  cUohlasts,  or 
germs.  These  are  in  the  form  of  rounded  lenticular  bodies  in  the  di- 
cotyledonous plants.  In  the  monocotyledonous  they  are  more  oval,  and 
much  larger. 

This  distinction  in  form  corresponds  with  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  globules  of  the  blood  of  herbeverous  and  carnivorous  animals. 
If  the  same  experiment  could  be  made  on  their  vital  forces,  we  think 
they  also  would  be  found  as  essentially  different.  The  blood  is  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  full  of  small  globules.  These  globules  differ  in  number 
and  form,  according  to  the  character  of  the  animal.  In  man,  they  are 
small,  and  nearly  circular.  In  fishes  and  birds,  they  are  larger,  and  of 
an  oblong  spheroidal  form.  They  are  larger  in  reptiles,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinct form.  The  vital  energy  depends  on  the  number  and  character  of 
these  globules.  If  an  animal  is  bled  to  syncope,  and  the  blood  is  per- 
mitted to  flow  on,  death  will  speedily  ensue.  But  if  blood  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  with  globules  of  the  same  size  and  form,  be  injected  into 
the  veins,  before  the  animal  be  entirely  dead,  it  will  recover.  This 
operation  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  name  of  Transfusion.  During  the  experiments,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  vital  principle  contained  in  the  globules  depended  on  their  size 
and  form,  ana  that  the  blood  of  the  herbivorous  would  not  answer  for 
injection  into  the  camiverous  animal.  If  blood  with  circular  globules 
be  transfused  into  the  veins  d^  an  animal,  whose  blood  contains  elepti- 
cal  globules,  or  vice  versa,  the  animal  will  not  recover.  It  has  the 
power  to  rouse  the  animal  for  a  time,  but  does  not  restore  it. 

The  distmction  in  the  size  and  form  of  these  globules  is  wholly  ar- 
bitrary, yel  we  see  that  life  itself  depends  on  it.  If  life  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  all  animals  are  connected  to,  and  spring  form,  each  other, 
how  came  this  difference  in  the  blood  ?  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
for  it.  Certainly,  if  the  blood  were  transmitted  from  one  animal  to 
the  other,  in  a  natural  descent,  it  would  maintain  its  primary  character. 
Admitting  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  development  hypothesis  desire, 
that  the  natural  longings  of  the  animal,  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
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ing  it,  miffht  change  the  length,  location,  and  even  the  character  of  the 
limbs  ana  organs  generally,  yet  these  circumstances  could  not  change 
the  globules  of  the  blood ;  nor  is  there  any  perceivable  reason  for  a 
change  in  their  character.  These  peculiarities  in  the  blood  exist  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  depend  not  on  external  relations,  but  on  in- 
ternal necessity.  The  globules  of  one  bird  differ  from  those  of  an- 
other, although  they  inhabit  the  same  locality. 

Returning  to  the  vegetable  cells,  or  utricles,  we  find  the  same  diver- 
sity of  forms,  as  in  the  globules  of  the  blood.  Some  of  these  cells  are 
round ;  others  are  oval ;  others  lengthened  and  sharpened  at  the  ends ; 
others  assume  the  shape  of  long  tubes.  These  forms  are  modified  bj 
growth  and  pressure,  becoming  spheres,  ellipsoidcss,  polyhedrons,  cub^ 
or  dies,  prisms,  dodecahedrons,  etc.  The  question  may  be  asked,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  globules,  what  law  regulates  these  forms  ?  To  what 
power,  other  than  the  great  Creating  Power,  can  we  ascribe  these 
elementary  peculiarities  ?  We  know  that  the  various  families  are  com- 
posed of  utricles,  fibres,  or  vessels,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  the 
flowers  of  each  familv  have  the  same  number  of  whorls  and  similar 
leaves,  and  that  the  n-uit  of  each  partake  of  similar  properties;  be- 
yond this,  it  is  impossible  to  go.  It  has  been  said  that  the  organs  are 
the  same,  which,  m  a  series  of  transformations,  have  assumed  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  we  have  seen.  '  Observation,'  says  M.  Jussieo, 
'  which  proves  the  truth  of  theories,  determines  the  contrary.  On 
watching  the  development  of  a  vessel  we  do  not  find  any  one  which 
in  its  different  phases  would  have  represented  all  the  other  kinds  of 
vessels ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cells.  Remark  moreover: 
first,  that  in  each  part  of  a  plant  such  and  such  modifications  of  cells, 
of  fibres,  of  vessels,  are  found.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  certam 
places  unreliable  trachse,  though  in  others  we  never  meet  -with  them. 
Second,  that  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  walls,  that  of  their  contents  is  quite  different,  and  like  the  shape, 
constant  in  appearance,  and  agreeing  with  the  place  which  the  cavity 
occupies  in  the  vegetable.  Thus,  therefore,  if  all  the  elementary  or- 
gans of  vegetables  commence  their  growth  as  utricles,  among  which 
we  cannot  discover  any  appreciable  difference,  except  in  their  form,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  each  utricle  is  destined  from  the  beginning  to  as- 
sume in  its  ulterior  development  such  a  form,  and  no  other ;  to  contain 
or  to  elaborate  such  a  substance,  and  no  other.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
always  the  same  organ.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  vegetable  embryo,  or  germ,  is  different  in  the 
various  classes,  and  that  each  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  germina- 
tion. Animal  embryos  are  also  distinct  in  character,  for  however  close 
the  resemblance,  there  is  a  distinction,  which,  if  beyond  our  optical 
power  at  first,  soon  manifests  itself  in  their  growth.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  embryo  which  gives  direction  to  the  individual  growth,  or 
there  is  an  Infinite  Power  presiding  over  the  development  and  growdi 
of  each  one.  This  last  position  proves  the  immediate  interposition,  as 
well  as  the  omnipresence,  of  the  Supreme  Cause  \  and  the  former  es- 
tablishes the  distinct  aad  unchangeable  character  of  each  class.  One 
of  these  positions  must  be  correct,  and  as  both  of  them  contradict  the 
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idea  of  transmatadon,  either  of  them  answers  our  purpose.  '  We 
know  that  one  sort  of  an  eg^  will  only  give  rise  to  one  sort  of  an 
animal,'  says  the  learned  Agassiz.  '  Therefore  we  must  admit,  that  as 
an  egg  of  one  kind  gives  rise  only  to  one  sort  of  an  animal,  there  must 
be  an  immaterial  principle  presiding  over  these  changes,  which  is  in- 
variable in  its  nature,  and  is  properly  the  cause  of  the  whole  process/ 
The  embryos  of  different  animals  are  developed  in  their  own  peculiar 
mode.  In  some  of  them  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  divided  and  subdivided 
into  innumerable  little  masses ;  in  others  the  division  is  only  partial ; 
while  in  others  the  germ  is  elongated,  and  not  divided  at  all.  This 
division  is  effected  differently  in  different  animals;  thus  in  fishes,  the 
yolk  is  first  depressed,  then  divided  into  halfs,  and  then  divided  again 
at  right  angles  \  in  other  animals,  the  yolk  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  these  subdivided  into  small  yolklets.  Indeed  every  species, 
as  with  vegetables,  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  division,  elongation 
and  growth.  The  germs  of  some  animals  are  surrounded  by  two  or 
more  envelopes ;  in  others  there  is  one  only,  as  in  fishes.  In  reptiles 
and  mammalia  there  are  two.  These  envelopes  are  differently  formed, 
and  arise  fi*om  different  portions  of  the  yolk.  Thus  the  radiata  begin 
their  growth  by  the  formation  of  a  distinct  layer  round  the  yolk,  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  spherical  crust ;  while  the  alimentary  cavity  is  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  yolk.  In  the  articulata  the  germ  is  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  yolk,  presenting  a  revereed  position.  Thus  we  see 
the  first  stages  of  growth  are  peculiar  in  each  class.  But  if  all  these 
germs  were  developed  in  the  same  manner ;  if  the  same  division  took 
place,  and  a  similar  growth  observed,  the  fact  of  an  essential  difference 
m  its  germinative  principles  could  still  be  maintained.  Vegetables 
standing  side  by  side,  drawing  nourishment  from  the  same  soil,  are  dif- 
ferefit  in  their  form  and  chemical  properties ;  and  animals  living  on  the 
same  kind  of  food  have  different  organs ;  and  similar  organs  with  di- 
versified powers  and  properties.  The  primordial  elements  are  separa- 
ted by  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  new  combinations  are 
formed  by  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  animal  system.  In  this  for- 
mation some  law  must  be  observed,  which  is  either  stamped  on  the 
germ  itself,  or  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  Power  from  which  the 
germ  originated. 

The  bark  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  also  marked  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities. The  bark  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral parts ;  the  epidermis,  the  cortical  layer,  the  cellular  layer,  and  the 
cortical  fibres  or  liber.  The  suberous  and  cellular  layers  found  in  the 
dicotyledonous  division,  are  never  distinctly  developed  in  the  monoco- 
tyledonous,  nor  is  the  liber  found  in  the  latter.  There  are  shades  of 
difference  in  all  these  parts,  too  fine  to  be  easily  detected ;  indeed,  they 
are  frequently  known  by  the  influence  only  which  they  exert  on  the 
plant. 

In  passing  from  the  bark  to  the  leaves  we  are  met  with  differences 
equally  marked.  The  leaf  is  either  palmate,  or  pinnate,  according  as 
the  petiolary  fascicle  is  divided  into  divergent  ones,  or  continued  in  the 
median  line.  The  dicotyledonous  have  articulated  leaves,  with  den- 
tate and  crenate  outlines,  and  are  divided  into  lobes  by  angles.    They 
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either  radiate  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  or  follow  the  plaoe  of  the  petiole. 
The  leaf  of  the  monocotyledoDs  is  more  uniforra  and  simple,  and  is  not 
marked  by  that  net-work  of  nerves  which  we  find  in  the  dicotyledons. 
These  nerves  are  most  generally  parallel  from  the  bottom  to  the  top : 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  slight  divergence,  but  they  uni£)rmily  converge 
again  as  they  approach  the  summit  The  three  great  classes  have 
nearly  the  same  combination  in  the  spiral  arrangement  of  their  leaves. 
The  principal  difference  is  found  in  the  angles  of  divergence.  The 
monocotyledons  have  generally  three  leaves  to  the  whorl,  while  this 
arrangement  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  dicotyledons.  Leaves  which 
live  under  water  differ  very  much  in  their  construction  from  aeriel 
ones.  T  hey  h  ave  no  epidermis,  and  consequently  no  stomata.  Length- 
ened cells  take  the  place  of  the  fibro-vascular  skeleton,  which  we  find 
in  aeriel  leaves.  The  parenchyma  alone  composes  the  lea£  Its  cells 
are  closely  united  together,  but  frequently  present  enlarged  lacunae, 
which  are  regular  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  are  completely  en- 
closed by  the  surrounding  cells.  These  lacunae  are  adapted  and  appear 
destined  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  leaf,  thus  performing 
functions  analogous  to  those  performed  by  the  bladders  of  fishes. 
The  character  and  arrangement  of  the  ceUs  of  the  epidermus  regulate 
the  number,  position,  and  form  of  the  exhaling  or  cortical  pores. 
These  pores  are  known  by  the  name  of  stomata,  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  which  are  different  in  each  of  the  great  divisions. 

The  flowers  of  monocotyledons  have  five  whorls,  each  of  three 
parts ;  while  the  dicotyledons  have  four  whorls,  each  having  five  paitk 
This  is  the  marked  difference  between  the  two  classes ;  but  there  are 
numerous  variations  which  distinguish  the  minor  divisions.  These 
variations,  however,  never  become  parallel  to  each  other.  The  funda- 
mental distinctions  are  maintained,  m  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
The  multiplicity  of  forms  and  colors,  each  with  a  peculiar  firagrance, 
and  the  great  variety  of  pistils,  petals,  stamens,  and  stigma,  are  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  impress  the  most  careless  observer.  They  are  so 
inseparably  connectea  with  every  idea  of  delicacy  and  beauty ;  such 
fit  emblems  of  elegance  and  purity,  that  he  is  unfortunate  indeed  who 
does  not  understand  their  language,  and  the  lessons  they  are  perpetu- 
ally repeating. 

The  roots  of  the  different  classes  have  less  to  gratify  the  senses,  but 
quite  as  much  to  convince  the  judgment  in  an  inquiry  like  this.  In  the 
Acotyledons  there  is  no  distinction  of  parts  in  the  embryo ;  the  roots, 
therefore,  are  the  tubular  elongation  only  of  the  cells  touchin?  the  soil. 
But  in  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  the  radicles  are  distinct  in 
the  embryo,  yet  they  are  developed  differently  in  each.  In  the  first, 
the  embryo  is  pierced  to  allow  the  radicle  to  pass,  and  is  covered  by  a 
superficial  layer,  which  forms  a  sheath  for  the  root  In  the  latter,  the 
radicular  extremity  of  the  axis  is  lengthened  into  what  is  called  the 
tap*root,  which  throws  off  other  roots  sufficient  to  support  the  tree. 
The  monocotyledonous  roots  are  generally  compound,  but  do  not  throw 
off  so  many  branches  as  the  dicotyledonous  roots.  The  arrangement 
and  development  of  the  vessels  differ  materially  from  that  observed  in 
the  stems.    As  the  radicle  is  not  found  in  the  Acotyledons,  there  is 
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no  analogy  between  their  growth  and  that  of  the  other  classes.  These 
cells  are  lengthened  analogous  to  the  epidermus,  and  accomplish  their 
destiny  by  throwing  off  adventitious  roots. 

The  respiratory  organ  differs  in  the  different  classes  of  vegetables, 
as  in  animals  of  aifferent  grades.  The  air  enters  through  the  stomata 
on  the  leaf,  and  penetrates  the  parenchyma  and  other  layers  before  it 
reaches  the  cavities  of  the  tracfaae ;  but  the  trachee  is  not  the  only  res- 
piratory membrane.  Some  plants,  (the  ferns,  for  instance,)  have  no 
true  trachae,  yet  their  respiration  is  perfect.  But  these  organs  are  not 
able  to  effect  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  without  light. 
The  plant,  in  respiring,  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  retains 
the  carbon  and  a  small  portion  of  oxygen ;  but  light  is  necessary  for 
this  labor.  When  plants  are  kept  in  the  dark  they  lose  their  color  and 
solidity,  showing  a  loss  of  carbon,  on  which  the  solidity  depends. 
During  respiration  vegetables  throw  off  oxygen,  and  take  up  carbon ; 
but  at  night,  when  respiration  ceases,  they  throw  off  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  decomposition  and  consolodation  of  the  elementary  substances  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  water ;  while  the  color  of  the 
plant,  and  the  growth  of  the  woody  parts,  depend  more  directly  on  the 
elements  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  it  is  our  object  to  show  the  dbtinctions  between  the  various  di- 
vbions,  as  evidence  of  their  independent  and  distinct  creation,  and  the 
&llacy  of  the  transmutation  hypothesis,  we  will  be  excused  for  noticing 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  laws 
of  heat  and  light,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  ray  of  solar  light  contains  several  distinct  principles :  one 
portion  represents  color,  another  affects  the  temperature,  while  a  third 
contains  the  chemical  principle,  which  is  invisible,  and  has  no  influence 
on  the  thermometer.  Vegetation  is  regulated  b^  the  seasons;  but 
what  agency  does  light,  and  especially  the  harmonious  action  of  these 
distinct  principles,  perform?  This  question  was  before  the  British 
Association  last  year,  and  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Hunt.  From  his  re- 
port, it  appears  that  light  transmitted  through  yellow  glass  has  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  from  the  fact  that  the  chemi- 
cal portion  of  the  ray  will  not  pass  through  that  color.  Every  vegeta- 
ble requires  a  certain  portion  of  all  these  principles,  and  will  not  sur- 
vive without  them.  And  it  is  upon  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
them,  that  germination,  growth,  and  fructification  depend.  These 
changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  seasons,  and  may  result  from  them. 
'  It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact,'  says  Mr.  Hunt, '  that  the  solar  beam 
during  spring  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  actinic  principle,  so  ne- 
cessary at  that  season  for  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  develop- 
ment of  buds.  In  summer  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  light- 
giving  principle,  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
plant.  As  autumn  approaches,  the  colorific  or  heat-giving  principles 
of  the  solar  rays  increase.  This  is  necessary  to  harden  the  woody 
parts,  and  prepare  them  for  the  approaching  winter.  It  is  thus  that 
the  proportions  of  the  different  principles  are  changed  with  the  seasons ; 
and  thus  that  vegetation  is  germinated,  grown,  and  hardened  by  them.' 

We  know  not  how  these  facts  may  act  on  the  minds  of  others,  but 
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in  the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  arbitrary  yet  so  essentia] ;  in  the  disdnct 
principles  of  solar  light,  so  mysterious,  yet  so  powerful  and  important 
m  their  action  on  vegetable  life ;  and  in  the  aaaptation  in  the  propor- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  seasons  and  necessities  of  the  kingaom, 
we  recognize  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  Infohtb 
Wisdom  and  an  ever-active  Goodness. 

The  growth  of  the  wood  is  also  different.  We  have  referred  to  the 
internal  and  external  modes  of  growth.  In  connexion  with  this,  we 
should  notice  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  trachae,  celk, 
lactiferous  vessels,  and  fascicles.  The  elements  of  the  fascicles  of  the 
dicotyledonous  plant  are  divided  after  the  first  year ;  one  remaining  as 
the  ligneous,  the  other  becoming  the  cortical  system.  This  diviaon 
never  takes  places  in  the  monocotyledonous  plant.  The  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  the  fascicles  are  entirely  different  in  the  acotyle- 
dons.  They  have  no  unreliable  trachae ;  indeed,  in  every  particular 
they  differ  from  the  other  divisions.  The  stems  of  acotyledons 
grow  at  their  summit,  by  the  lengthening  of  the  fascicles  already  formed. 
This  differs  wholly  from  the  mode  observed  in  the  case  of  the  dicoty- 
ledons and  monocotyledons. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  multiplicity  of  forms  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  this  astonishment  is  increased  when  we 
think  of  the  different  powers  which  these  various  forms  possess.  The 
perfect  adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  ofRces  they  perform,  and  the 
mfinite  chemical  combinations  elaborated  by  them,  force  us  to  recognize 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  creations.  In  this  review  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
leading  distinctions  between  them.  We  find  there  is  no  point  in  the 
different  plants,  nor  period  in  their  growth,  in  which  the  distinct  fea- 
tures are  lost.  They  are  stamped  on  the  elementary  parts ;  continued 
in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth  and  decay ;  never  represent  each 
other ;  never  run  into  each  other,  but  are  always  distinct. 

The  question  now  presents  itself;  is  it  probable  or  even  possible,  that 
these  differently  constituted  plants,  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock! 
Their  constituent  elements  are  differently  combined,  their  Torms  are 
dissimilar;  and  their  organs  are  not  only  unlike  in  themselves, but 
elaborate  various  substances,  and  form  different  compounds,  out  of  the 
same  soil.  If  any  such  transmutation  took  place  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world ;  would  we  not  know  something  of  the  fact,  through  the 
pages  of  Botanic  history.  But  when  did  it  occur  1  The  seeds  taken 
from  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  produced  plants  precisely  like  those  of 
the  present  day ;  yet  they  must  have  been  locked  up  for  centuries. 
During  this  period,  time  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  change 
in  the  vegetable  creation.  A  few  plants  have  been  slightly  changed 
in  their  external  appearance  by  cultivation  and  change  of  locality; 
but  their  chemical  properties  are  essentially  the  same. 

If  in  addition  to  the  distinctions  which  we  have  seen,  there  appears 
to  be  an  important  end  obtained  by  them ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist 
Ae  conclusion  to  which  they  point.  We  cannot  contemplate  the  great 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  enjoy  the  fragrance 
•f  our  gardens  and  prairies,  without  feeling  grateful  to  the  Author  of 
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their  existence.  Yet  these  are  subordinate  offices  only,  compared 
with  the  more  important  parts  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
It  is  their  adaptation  to  the  performance  of  these  offices ;  their  distri- 
bution over  the  continents ;  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties, 
and  their  general  usefulness  to  man,  which  most  clearly  prove  them 
the  offspring  of  an  intelligent  and  kind  Creator.  It  has  been  said,  that 
it  was  quite  as  important  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  man  as  to  create 
him.  But  the  great  question  involved  is,  how  was  he  created  1  By 
what  direct  and  intelligent  Power,  if  by  any  ?  Did  the  same  wisdom 
provide  for  his  wants  that  gave  him  life  ?  or  did  these  supplies  result 
fortuitously  from  the  operations  of  the  forces  which  elaborated  the  hu- 
man soul  1  In  the  distribution  of  vegetables,  we  find  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  instructing.  In  the  vegetable  creation,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  a  general  compensation  takes  place  between  the  different  portions 
of  Uie  globe  we  inhabit.  An  examination  of  the  geography  of  vege- 
tables, will  show  us  that  the  cereals,  the  most  useful  class,  are  success- 
fully cultivated  as  far  north  as  seventy  degrees.  But  this  depends  on 
the  modifications  of  the  climate ;  for  they  are  not  generally  found 
north  of  the  polar  circle.  The  line  varies  between  fifty-one  and  sev- 
enty degrees  north  latitude.  Barley,  rye  and  oats  are  cultivated  in 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  as  far  as  the  fifty-seventh  degree  in  Russian 
America.  Wheat  is  produced  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Central  Asia,  North  America,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Holland.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  and  South 
America,  maize  and  rice  take  the  place  of  wheat.  Rice  supplies  its 
place  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  those  countries ;  it 
IS  successfully  cultivated  in  both  divisions  of  the  western  world.  Rye 
and  barley  are  scattered  from  the  seventieth  degree  north  latitude,  as  far 
south  as  Van  Dieman's  Island.  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  these,  the  most 
useful  of  all  plants,  are  adapted  to  almost  every  climate  on  earth. 

The  potatoe  has  spread  mto  every  cultivated  country.  In  the  low 
countries  between  the  tropics,  other  vegetable  products  are  provided 
to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  The  banana,  date,  cocoa-nut,  yam,  and 
bread-fruit,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  intertropical  zone.  They 
commence  where  the  cereals  stop ;  and  appear  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  These  grains  and  plants  are  adapted 
to  a  great  variety  of  climate  and  soil ;  much  more  so,  than  any  other 
class.  The  loss  of  one  is  compensated  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
another,  answering  the  same  purposes.  This  power  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  ability  to  mature  under  so  great  a  variety  of  climate,  is  not 
given  to  any  other  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
largest,  and  apparently  the  hardiest  plants  and  trees,  are  confined  to 
very  limited  zones,  and  soon  wither  and  die  if  removed  beyond 
them. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  edible  plants,  we  may  notice  those  valu- 
able for  chemical  and  medicinal  purposes.  This  field  is  so  large,  that 
we  can  select  a  few '  only  of  the  principal  ones.  In  this  we  will  dis- 
cover the  results  of  the  different  organs  heretofore  referred  to.  In  one 
family,  we  find  the  Euphorbia,  Ipecacuanha,  Castor-oil  plant,  Tiglium 
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Janiphat  MaTichineel,  etc.  These  are  found  together,  yet  how  different 
in  character.  From  the  fii*st,  second  and  third,  some  of  our  best,  and 
mildest,  as  well  as  our  most  active  purgatives  are  derived.  The  jani- 
pha  supplies  food  for  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  South  America ; 
while  the  poisonous  shade  of  the  manchineel  verifies  the  extravagant 
stories  about  the  deadly  upas.  In  another  family,  we  find  the  hop, 
hemp,  mulberry,  fig,  Indian -rubber,  bread-fruit-tree,  and  antiaries  toxi- 
caria.  Here  is  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  dissimilar  proper- 
ties in  the  same  family.  The  bread-fruit-tree,  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  hemp,  invalu- 
able in  commerce ;  the  hop,  in  cooking ;  and  the  Indian-rubber  for 
apparel.  The  fig  supplies  us  with  a  most  valuable  fruit ;  while  the 
Anticaris  Toancaria,  yields  strychnine,  an  alcaloid  very  useful  in  chem- 
istry and  medicine. 

Again,  we  have  the  rhubarb,  Mirabilisy  Jalapa,  Cistis  Creticus,TOMB- 
tard,  poppy,  kalumba,  cassia  senna,  capaifera,  etc.,  all  esteemed  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  with  much  truth, 
that  every  country  and  climate,  produces  in  the  form  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  compounds,  all  the  remedies  that  the  diseases  of  each  locality 
require.  That  nature,  like  a  vast  chemical  laboratory,  is  constantly 
preparing  and  storing  up  all  that  we  need,  as  astringents,  febrifuges,  oils, 
acids,  cathartics,  tonics,  emetics,  etc. ;  and  that  all  the  deficiencies  re- 
sult from  our  ignorance  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  indigenous 
plants.  In  this  class,  the  last  mentioned,  we  find  our  most  active  ca- 
thartics, tonics,  etc.,  while  another  supplies  our  balsams  and  gums.  It 
is  by  these,  we  are  armed  with  remedies  for  the  disorders  and  derange- 
ments of  the  human  system.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  stopfi 
not  here.  Every  where  in  nature,  from  the  fragrant  flower  of  the 
desert,  to  the  indescribable  display  of  power  above  our  heads ;  beauty 
is  inwrought  with  the  useful. 

Abundant  provision  is  also  made  to  gratify  the  various  tastes,  mrhich 
seem  to  result  from  the  variety  in  nature.  The  Rese  da  luteola,  Ltog- 
wood,  Indigqferat  Anchusa  tinctoria,  supply  the  materials  for  coloring 
and  enriching  the  plain  fabric,  which  the  cotton  plant  and  mulberry  leaf, 
enable  us  to  construct.  We  refer  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
mulberry ;  not  forgetting  the  fact,  that  man  with  all  his  boasted  supe- 
riority, is  a  dependent  on  the  worm,  too  frequently  crushed  beneath 
his  feet.  The  silk-worm  cannot  accomplish  the  object  of  its  creation 
without  the  mulberry  leaf;  the  substance  upon  which  it  feeds ;  and 
God,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  this  usefiil  species,  has  so  or- 
dained it,  that  no  other  insect  will  partake  of  the  same  food  ;  thus  en- 
suring a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster.  This  appears  to  be  a 
small  matter ;  but  it  as  clearly  exhibits  design  and  goodness  in  the  crea- 
tive Power,  as  the  laws  which  hold  the  bodies  of  our  astral  and  stellar 
systems  together. 

Other  vegetables  furnish  genius  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  fea- 
tures of  the  depaiied  ;  and  of  transferring  to  canvass  all  that  is  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery.  To  these  beautiful  provisions  for 
supplying  our  wants,  and  securing  our  happiness,  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  have  been  added,  which,  if  not  necessary,  appear  almost  indis- 
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pensable.  Throughout  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  this  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  man  has  been  observed.  Numerous  as 
are  the  tastes,  and  desires  of  the  human  family,  they  are  all  supplied 
from  nature's  inexhaustible  store-house.  All  around  us  minister  to  our 
good.  Every  noble  sentiment  of  the  heart  finds  something  without 
to  purify  and  increase  it.  Thus  all  our  longings  for  the  undefined,  are 
insensibly  fixed  on  the  future ;  and  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul, 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unknown  treasures  of  the  iNFiNrrs  and 
Eternal. 

We  have  seen  the  relation  the  vegetable  kingdom  sustains  to  man, 
in  supplying  his  wants  and  gratifying  his  desires.  We  have  now  to 
notice  the  adaptation  of  the  members  to  their  location ;  and  the  gene- 
ral and  i^ery  important  office  which  they  perform  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  And  first  their  adaptation.  Plants  indigenous  to  mountains 
and  dry  wastes,  have  gutters  in  their  leaf-stems  by  which  the  moisture 
they  collect  on  their  leaves  is  conveyed  to  the  roots.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  a  power  they  possess  of  attracting  water  from  the 
vapor  in  the  air.  The  parietaria  possesses  this  power  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  We  are  assured  by  travellers,  that  there  is  a  tree  in  the 
mountains  of  Ferro,  which  furnishes  the  inhabitants  large  quantities  of 
water  by  distilling  it  firom  the  clouds  which  it  attracts,  and  depositing  it 
in  reservoirs  around  the  tree  ;  fi*om  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Many  of  the  plants  of  low  grounds  have  their  first  leaves  in  the 
form  of  furrows  or  little  spoons ;  as  those  of  the  violet  and  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  grain  and  grass.  In  the  spring  you  may  see  turfts  of 
young  leaves  raising  themselves  toward  heaven  like  paws  to  catch  the 
falling  drops  ;  but  most  of  these  leaves  lose  their  gutter  form  as  they 
grow  older.  It  is  perminent  only  in  mountain  plants,  where  it  is  always 
necessary.  In  these,  says  Saint  Pierre,  it  continues  to  conduct  the 
rain  water  into  the  tree  from  the  leaf  of  the  branch.  The  branch,  by  the 
obliquity  of  its  position,  conveys  it  to  the  trunk,  from  thence  it  descends 
to  the  roots.  The  bark  is  also  adapted  to  the  same  purpose,  being 
always  cleft  lengthwise  and  never  across.  The  coralla  of  flowers  is 
^rmed  in  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  their  duration  is  regula- 
ted by  the  quantity  of  heat  they  are  intended  to  collect.  Some  are 
protected  by  their  form  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  others  are  adapted 
to  sustain  the  full  effulgence  of  his  rays  without  injury.  Some  are  pro- 
vided with  dusky  reflectors ;  others  have  the  power  of  closing  as  occa- 
sion may  require ;  others  are  provided  with  parasols  by  which  they 
are  protected ;  like  the  crown  imperial,  whose  flowers  are  shaded  by 
a  plume  of  green  leaves.  Some  have  curves,  by  which  they  collect  the 
heat  at  the  centre ;  in  others,  the  curves  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  able 
to  dissipate  the  heat.  Notwithstanding  the  large  size  and  whiteness  of  the 
cup  of  the  lily,  the  more  it  expands  the  more  it  disperses  the  heat ;  and 
thus  at  noon-day  in  midsummer,  when  all  other  flowers  are  exhausted,  it 
is  enabled  to  raise  itself  above  its  drooping  associates.  Other  flowers 
have  parts  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  ;  others  are  adapted  to  bloom 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  such  as  the  flowers  of  the  Ugurphoea, 
which  float  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
motion  of  the  waves  without  having  their  centers  wet  by  them,  by 
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means  of  long  pliant  stems.  The  Valetneria  are  remarkable  exampki 
of  this  class.  They  grow  abundantly  on  the  Rhine,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed to  frequent  inundations  by  the  sudden  overflows  of  that  river,  had 
the^  not  been  provided  with  stems  formed  like  cork-screws,  whidi 
easily  stretch  out  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  when  the 
water  subsides,  settle  back  again  like  an  elastic  spring ;  in  this  vmy 
keeping  their  blossoms  always  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  buds 
of  flowers  are  protected  even  from  their  own  stems.  While  very 
small  and  tender  they  are  wrapped  in  a  tough  integument,  called  calix. 
The  more  rough  and  branching  the  plant  is,  the  thicker  is  the  calix. 
This  calix  is  sometimes  in  the  form  oi  a  cap,  and  armed  with  biistles, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  rose.  These  protections  are  not  found  on  flowen 
that  grow  on  stems  without  branches.  The  holly  shows  that  they  are 
not  only  provided  with  means  to  protect  themselves  firom  dangers 
within,  but  from  external  attacks.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  pro- 
vided with  long  sharp  spines,  up  as  high  as  cattle  can  reach ;  as  thej 
are  safe  above  that  point,  and  the  protecting  spines  no  longer  neces- 
sary, they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  smooth.    Southey  says : 

*  BsLOWf  a  circling  fence,  tt«  leavM  are  seen 

WrinUed  and  keen; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  pri^y  rcrand 

Oan  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  ia  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  Uie  poinUBeB  leavee  appear.* 

In  our  previous  article,  we  referred  to  the  adaptation  of  the  algs  or 
sea-weed,  to  the  ofiice  they  perform,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pores 
and  respiratory  system  of  mountain  plants,  adapting  them  to  the  in- 
creased rarity  of  the  atmosphere ;  which  are  beauti&l  adaptations. 

We  have  thus  briefly  ana  imperfectly,  noticed  the  distinctions  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  their  adaptation  to  the  various  localities ;  and  to 
the  wants  of  man.  We  proceed  to  trace  the  fundamental  distinctions 
existing  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  phenomenon  of  life,  their 
structure,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  constituent  substances, 
are  essentially  different.  Vegetables  have  the  power  merely  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  and  of  reproducing  their  species ;  while  animak 
have  the  faculty  of  determinate  motion ;  and  of  receiving  and  per- 
ceiving external  impressions.  Animals  are  endowed  with  a  grniter 
number  of  faculties,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  supplied  with  more 
complicated  organs.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  organs ;  the  structure  of  the  constituent  tissues  is  very  dissimilar. 
The  tissues  of  vegetables  are  composed  of  cells  or  utricles,  famished 
with  walls,  hollow  in  the  centre.  In  animals,  the  tissues  are  composed 
of  filaments  or  laminae,  which  intercross  each  other ;  fi:>rming  mem- 
branes more  or  less  spongy ;  but  not  divided  into  cells  as  in  vegetables. 
These  cells  are  sometimes  found  in  animals ;  but  they  are  not  permi- 
nent,  merely  transitory.  We  adhere  to  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained before  the  investigations  of  Professor  Schwann.  His  conclu- 
sions have  not  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  our  most  distin- 
guished physiologists.  Professor  Agassiz,  speaks  of  the  results  of 
Jrrofessor  Schwann's  investigations,  approvingly ;  but  thinks  thev  wiD 
be  somewhat  modified.    Previous,  and  we  may  add,  subsequent  mves- 
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t^ations,  are  against  the  Professor ;  nor  has  he  or  any  person  else  been 
able  to  explain  the  peculiar  stages  of  development  in  animal  tissues, 
by  the  cell  theory.  The  chemical  composition  of  these  cells  is  peculiar* 
not  only  in  each  of  the  kingdoms,  but  in  the  erand  divisions  of  both. 
Cellulose —  composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  —  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  cellular  mass  in  plants; 
while  gelatine  —  composed  of  unequal  parts  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  —  is  the  primary  material  in  animals.  To  this 
rule,  Professor  Mulder  says,  no  exception  has  ever  been  discovered. 
The  skeleton  of  the  tissues  of  vegetables  are  composed  of  carbon,- 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  only ;  while  azote  or  nitrogen  is  united  with 
them  m  the  tissues  of  animals.  Azotised  matter  is  sometimes  fi>und 
in  vegetables,  but  does  not  appear  necessary  or  natural  to  them.  When 
vegetable  and  animal  membranes  are  decomposed,  the  differences  in 
the  products  are  easily  distinguished. 

Another  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  exists  in 
the  manner  of  their  growth.  Vegetables  absorb  in  organic  particles 
by  the  extremity  of  their  roots ;  while  animals  feed  upon  organic  par- 
ticles, and  absorb  their  nutriment  by  the  ramifications  of  the  nervous 
and  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  intestinal  tube.  The  food  of  animals  is 
previously  prepared  by  digestion,  accomplished  by  organs  peculiar  to- 
them.  In  this  process  of  digestion,  the  animal  destroys  the  organic 
substances  and  then  throws  off,  by  respiration,  excretions,  etc.,  the  rude 
substances  upon  which  vegetables  subsist 

Again,  their  respiration  is  entirely  different.  Animal  respiration  is 
performed  without  mtermission  during  life ;  while  light  is  indispensibly 
necessary  to  the  respiration  of  plants.  If  this  fact  had  received  the 
attention  to  which  it  is  entitled,  much  of  the  difficultv  attending  the 
examination  of  the  Fovilla,  Chara,  and  other  plants  which  appeared  to 
exhibit  signs  of  animal  life,  would  have  been  avoided ;  and  the  boundary 
between  the  two  kingdoms  settled  much  earlier.  The  small  moveable 
chemical  compoundnbund  in  these  vegetables,  resembles  the  Infusorial 
animalcukB  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  motion  is  regulated 
by  light,  aiyl  is  wholly  dependent  on  it ;  and  that  when  it  is  withdrawn 
they  become  stationary,  thus  assuming  their  vegetable  character.  This 
motion  appears  to  be  the  act  merely  of  germination  ;  effected  under 
the  influence  of  light;  as  the  germs  never  exhibit  the  phenomenon  the 
second  time. 

The  respiratory  organ  is  different  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the 
.  vegetable  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  different  crrades  of  animal  life; 
and  in  each  case,  admirably  adapted  to  the  conduion  and  wants  of  the 
organism.  In  man  it  is  so  constructed,  that  beside  ministering  to  the  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  its  primary  office  in  theeconomy  of  life;  it  becomes- 
the  instrument  of  voice  and  expression,  two  properties  which  have  re- 
lation to  his  intellectual  nature.  The  apparatus  required  for  adapt- 
ing the  organ  of  breathing  to  these  superadded  endowments,  is  ako- 
« gether  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  lower  animals ;  wher& 
the  organ  is  subservient  only  to  the  purification  of  the  blood.  As  a 
correspondence  must  exist  between  the  structure  of  the  different 
moving  parts  of  the  frame,  and  the  nervous  system  which  regulates 
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the  action  of  the  body,  the  change  in  the  construction  of  the  organ  is 
accompanied  with  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves.  Ac- 
cordingly a  distinct  class  of  nerves  is  appropriated  in  the  human  firame 
to  the  organ  of  respiration,  called  the  respiratory  nerves. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  nenres 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  found  that  they  were  all  dis- 
tributed to  those  parts,  which  together,  form  the  organ  of  respiratioa. 
The  portiodura  is  sent  to  the  nostrils  and  mouth  ;  and  to  the  exterior 
orifices  of  the  tube  which  leads  to  the  lungs.  The  glosso-pharynged, 
goes  to  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe.  The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  branches 
of  the  Par  vagum,  supply  the  larynx,  which  is  the  or^an  of  voice. 
The  Par  vagum  then  descends  into  the  chest,  and  is  distributed  chieflj 
to  the  windpipe  and  lungs ;  but  branches  of  it  extend  to  the  heart 
The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  sent  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulden 
and  neck,  which  combine  with  those  of  the  chest,  in  dilating  the 
lungs.  This  mechanism  is  very  different  from  that  found  in  lower 
animals  :  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  lower  classes  of  animals, 
the  organ  is  limited  to  one  function,  that  of  oxygenating  the  blood; 
while  in  man,  it  becomes  the  organ  of  voice  and  the  instrument  of  arti- 
culate  language. 

To  regulate  the  action  of  the  superadded  mechanism,  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct class  of  nerves  become  necessary.  Something  certainly,  which 
must  have  been  provided  and  adapted  to  their  office,  by  a  wisdom 
above  the  animal  organism.  Bystuoying  the  nature  of  the  respiratory 
organ  it  will  be  seen  that  these  new  and  distinct  nerves  are  indispensi- 
ble  to  man  ;  but  that  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  organization  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  first  essential  thing  is,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the 
air  for  oxygenating  the  blood  be  received  into  a  closed  cavity,  commu- 
nicating with  the  external  atmosphere  by  a  single  tube ;  the  second  is, 
that  this  cavity  be  capable  of  contracting  on  the  volume  of  air  withb, 
so  as  to  expel  it  along  the  tube  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  souod. 
But  this  formation  is  not  found  in  animals.  No  traces  of  a  true  chest 
and  windpipe  are  found  below  the  class  vertabrata.  In  the  lower  aoi- 
roals,  there  is  neither  circulating  system  or  distinct  respiratory  organ. 
The  first  or  lowest  animal  respiratory  organ  is  merely  a  few  prolonga- 
tions of  the  integument  of  the  animal  in  the  shape  of  turfcs  or  fringeSt 
which  float  in  the  water,  and  thus  expose  the  blood  to  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  that  element.  The  Polype,  is  an  example  of  this  organism. 
The  next  formation  of  this  organ  is  in  the  shape  of  small  sacs  within 
the  animal,  in  which  the  integument  is  folded  inward  upon  itself  The 
apparatus  in  many  insects  is  a  modification  of  this  structure.  Ranged 
regularly  along  the  sides  of  their  bodies,  there  is  a  succession  of  holes 
which  are  the  openings  of  a  series  of  small  tubes  which  extend  through 
their  interior,  by  which  means  the  air  communicates  with  the  blood. 
The  next  organization  is  that  of  the  branchial  or  gills  found  in  fish. 
In  fish,  we  first  find  the  mouth  connected  with  the  respiratory  organ. 
This  connection  requires  a  new  organization  to  expand  and  compress 
the  chest,  that  the  air  may  be  received  into  and  expelled  from  the  chest. 
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As  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  organisms  we  find,  as  in  the  mammaliai  a 
sew  apparatus ;  the  diaphragm,  a  partition  between  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  cayities,  stretching  across  from  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs 
on  one  side  to  the  other.  The  diaphragm  circumscribes  the  space  for 
containing  the  lungs,  and  thereby  gives  greater  force  to  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  those  organs ;  and  acts  as  a  powerful  muscle  of  re- 
spiration in  dilating  the  area  of  the  chest.  It  is  thus  hj  the  combined 
and  harmonious  action  of  these  new  and  distinct  nerves  and  organs, 
that  man  is  enabled  to  produce  vocal  sounds  and  articulate  language 
The  respiratory  mechanism  of  man  corresponds  with  his  superior  en- 
dowments ;  supplying  him  as  it  does,  with  an  organ  adapted  to  the  great 
purposes  of  communicating  thought  and  evolving  the  powers  of  his 
mind ;  the  attribute  by  which  he  holds  his  exalted  position  in  crea- 
tion. 

According  to  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  the  ignorance  of  Epimetheus 
would  have  left  man  '  naked  and  unshod,  unbedded  and  unarmed,'  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  the  artificial  wisdom 
of  Vulcan  and  Minerva  for  him,  which,  together  with  fire,  gave  him  a  divine 
<;ondition ;  and  enabled  him  to  protect  himself  from  the  severity  of  the 
seasons  and  the  ferocity  of  beasts.  But  he  was  not  entirely  superior, 
until  he  had  learned  to  articulate  sounds  and  words,  and  had  received 
the  gifts  of  '  Shame  and  Justice,'  from  Hermes,  the  authorized  agent 
of  Jupiter. 

Having  been  led  in  our  view  of  the  respiratory  organ,  to  notice  the 
adaptations  of  the  nerves,  we  will  be  excused  for  devoting  a  moment 
more  to  that  subject.  The  circulating  system  is  affected  also,  by  the 
superadded  mecnanism  of  the  higher  animals.  As  the  respiratory 
organ  approaches  the  perfection  which  it  attains  in  man,  the  blood  ves- 
sels are  divided  into  two  distinct  systems ;  the  one  for  purifyin?  the 
blood,  and  the  other  for  distributing  it  over  the  body.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  adaptations  in  the  human  system,  are  connected  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  As  the  act  of  respiration,  momentarily 
obstructs  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  veins,  if  it  be  strong,  regurgitation 
may  be  the  result.  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  veins  may  become 
congested ;  and  be  in  great  danger  of  serious  injury.  The  veins  of 
the  head  leading  to  the  brain  and  eyes,  are  protected  from  these  dan- 
gers, by  an  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  cover  and 
protect  them.  These  muscles  combine  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
mems  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  compress  the  veins  where  there  is  a  ten- 
-dency  to  regurgitation  ;  and  to  remove  the  pressure  where  the  chest 
is  expanded.  The  orbicularis,  which  covers  the  eye,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  provision.  It  compresses  the  eye-ball  when  the  chest  is  violently 
contracted ;  by  which  means  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  are 
closed,  preventing  engorgement  of  the  fine  branches  which  ramify  on 
the  delicate  coats  within.  This  \s  a  distinct  provision  to  protect  the 
eye  from  danger  of  engorgement  by  violent  respiration ;  for  this  mus- 
cle is  not  found  in  animals,  where  the  respiratory  organ  acts  feebly. 
There  is  a  second  beautiiiil  arrangement  to  protect  this  delicate  organ 
from  engorgement  or  violent  circulation.     The  veins  which  ramify  in 
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the  interior  of  the  organ,  between  the  delicate  membranee  that  sup- 
port the  retina,  make  a  circular  sweep  previous  to  entering  its  principal 
vein.  This  is  an  admirable  structure  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  re- 
trograde current  of  blood,  and  gradually  diffusing  it  over  the  mem- 
brane. 

But  we  return  to  the  differences  in  the  respiration  of  the  two  king- 
doms, which  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  action  and  result  than  m  the 
formation  of  the  organ  itself.  In  our  paper  on  *  Physical  Geography* 
we  referred  to  the  various  agents  employed  in  the  economy  of  nature  in 
supplying  the  constant  demand  for  carbonic  acid ;  among  which  we 
spoke  of  the  office  performed  by  the  animal  kingdom.  We  therefore 
refer  to  that  article  for  facts  which  we  will  not  repeat.  Animals  are 
constantly  throwing  off  carbonic  acid,  indispensibly  necessary  to  vegeta- 
bles ;  while  the  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  animals  with  oxygen,  alike 
important  to  their  existence,  thus  making  an  exchange,  and  contribu- 
ting to  the  life  and  growth  of  each  other. 

There  appears  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  the 
actions  of  nutrition  and  respiration,  and  certainly  none  can  be  found  in 
the  organic  apparatus  which  performs  these  functions.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  different  products  which  result  from  their  acticm  are  00 
combined,  that  they  make  continual  interchanges,  by  which  they  se- 
cure a  counterbalance  and  maintain  an  admirable  equilibrium  in  the 
midst  of  the  disorder,  which  seems  inevitable,  but  which  is  never  per- 
mitted in  the  harmonious  actions  of  nature. 

This  is  one  instance  only  of  the  many  to  which  we  might  refer, 
proving  the  adaptation  of  the  various  parts  of  Nature's  complex  mar 
chinery.  Reciprocity,  mutual  exchange  between  the  various  mem- 
bers, is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  life,  written  upon  matter  by  the  stem 
hand  of  Necessity.  But  in  its  operation  we  find  all  that  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye  and  dear  to  the  heart.  This  connecting  Imk,  running  through 
the  whole  of  created  matter,  binding  each  separate  organism  and  all 
the  primordial  elements  in  relations  of  dependency,  is  not  only  the 
triple  tie  of  nature,  but  the  beginning  and  source  of  innumerable  bleai- 
ings.  Through  it  strength  becomes  the  protection  of  weakness;  age 
of  infancy;  and  wisdom  and  purity  are  driven  to  the  rescue  of  igno- 
rance and  corruption.  The  beautiful  and  tender  relations  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  and  all  the  ties  and  obligations  of  society,  depend  upon 
and  result  from  this  law.  So  in  nature,  the  mountain  uses  its  eleva- 
tion in  collecting  the  moisture  from  the  clouds,  to  pour  it  down  upon 
the  valley^,  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  distant  portions  of  the  earth  are 
forced  into  exchange  by  the  diversity  of  climate ;  while  the  oceans,  by 
which  they  are  separated,  furnish  the  best  means  for  knitting  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  commercial  reciprocity. 

While  the  various  organisms  do  not  spring  from  each  other,  they  are 
bound  to  each  other  in  the  most  intimate  relations,  by  an  unalterable 
law,  which  is  both  the  means  of  their  continued  existence  and  the 
foundation  of  their  happiness.  He  only  who  is  unable  to  discover  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  relation,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Primary  Cause,  is  without  the  mighty  circle,  cheered  by  the  presence 
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and  warmed  by  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  is  not  likely  to  share 
its  ultimate  blessings. 

*  O  Naturk  !  Bll-eaflBcient  over  aO, 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledxe  of  thy  works; 
Snatch  me  to  hearen ;  thy  rolling  wonder*  there, 
World  beyond  worldT,  in  infinite  extent, 
ProHuely  Bcattered  o^er  the  void  immense. 
Show  me ;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  laws, 
Give  me  to  scan;  through  the  ditdoeing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way;  the  mineral  strata  there ; 
Thrust  blooming  thence  the  vegetable  world; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex, 
Of  animals;  and,  higher  still,  the  mind. 
The  varied  scene  of  quick,  compounded  thoufl^t* 


TO      THE      GIRL       OF       *OUR      CHOIR 


BT     B.     W.     HOOIWEI.  L 


X. 


SwECT  girl !  whose  lips  in  language  moTe 
That  hardly  seems  their  own : 

As  if  the  music  of  a  bird 
Dwelt  in  thy  heart's  pure  tone : 


II. 


If  I  had  TOwed  to  love  no  more, 
Vowed,  though  no  word  were  spoken, 

What  e'er  my  &te  through  life  mijrht  be, 
That  TOW  might  now  be  broken ! 


III. 


By  every  stolen  rose  the  mind 
Hath  hidden  in  thy  cheek, 

By  every  starlight  gleam  that  makes 
Thine  eye's  sweet  darkness  meek : 


IV. 


I  claim  thee  now,  though  far  apart 

We  roam  Life's  wintry  sea ; 
Friendship  has  stole  Love's  brightest  dart 

For  star-eyed  Memory ! 


By  these  have  I  been  conquered  ;  yet 

Dearer  than  aught  I  claim, 
Is  that  pure  heart,  amid  whose  thoughts 

Love  writes  another  name. 


Utiea,  Oetn  1^50. 
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THE       LAST       NIGHT. 

Hb  lay  at  midnight  on  a  bed 

That  rested  not  his  weary  head, 

And  watched  the  flickering  ]amp-]ight  fisdl 

In  shadows  on  the  chamber-wall. 

Without,  November's  snllen  blast 

Went  moaning  by, 
As  if  the  voice  of  wailing  fllled 

The  darkened  sky : 
No  other  sound  the  stillness  broke. 

Till  one,  that  paced  alons, 
Half  hummed,  half  sang,  the  fragment  of 

An  old  familiar  song : 
It  was  a  song  of  midnight  mirth, 

And  quick  before  his  gaze 
Arose  the  many  festal  scenes 

That  crowned  his  early  days. 

Old  sohool-companiona,  dead  hi  youth, 

About  his  pillow  came ; 
Looked  on  him  with  &miliar  eyes, 

And  called  him  by  his  name : 
Some  had  perished  in  their  strength 

Upon  the  distant  sea. 
And  some  had  withered  in  their  homes 

Like  blossoms  from  the  tree : 
Ilis  heart  in  shuddering  silence  heard 

The  sound  of  hollow  mirth, 
fVom  lips  long  hidden  in  the  deep, 

Or  in  the  crumbling  earth. 

The  chamber,  too,  wherein  he  lay, 
Had  been  the  scene  of  boyish  play ; 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  tluY>ugh  his  tears 
Looked  backward  in  the  vale  of  years : 
The  night  was  dark,  the  lamp  was  dim, 
But  darkness  nothing  hid  from  him. 

He  saw  his  mother,  young  and  fiur, 

A  sickly  infant  tenaing  there : 

She  watched  her  charge  by  night  and  day, 

Without  an  aid. 
Save  such  as  holy  angels  sent 

Her  when  she  prayed. 

The  child  she  tended  grew  in  strength, 

But  never  knew 
How  much  of  wo  that  fainting  heart 

Had  struggled  through : 
In  later  years  he  went  ^one 

Where  she  was  laid, 
And  kneeling  by  the  time-worn  stone. 

In  sorrow  prayed : 
The  waving  grass,  the  hillock  green. 

The  old  nej^lected  flowers, 
A  fleeting  shaidow  cast  upon 

His  yoimg  and  happy  hours: 
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But  Mon  the  Banslune  came  again, 

And  never  more  he  trod 
The  ground  where  she  that  nurtured  him 

Had  mingled  with  the  clod. 

The  hillock  green,  the  sunken  stone, 

Her  last  and  maiden  name, 
The  solemn  text  of  scripture  there 

Before  his  Tision  came : 
^  The  golden  howl,'  the  sentence  ran, 

His  own  was  shattered  now, 
And  Faith  had  set  no  seal  upon 

His  dark  and  wasted  brow. 

More  wanderers  trod  the  silent  street, 

The  sound  of  laughter  came ; 
He  thought  he  heard  familiar  lips 

Grow  busy  with  his  name : 
The  bell  was  muffled,  and  his  firiends. 

With  whom  in  days  before 
He  laughed  away  his  hopes  of  heayen, 

Were  pausing  at  the  door. 

They  knew  the  signs  of  sad  diaeaae, 

Perhaps  of  coming  death, 
And  as  they  passed,  their  whispered  tone* 

Were  partly  under  breath : 
His  eye  grew  brighter,  but  again, 

Ere  yet  the  last  was  by. 
Some  merry  joke  the  echoes  woke, 

And  laughter  sounded  high. 

^  Nay,  one  will  weep  when  I  am  gone !' 

O  happy  are  our  eyes. 
That  only  see  the  little  space 

That  round  about  us  lies  I 
She  wept,  indeed,  when  mourners  bore 
Their  burden  past  her  mother's  door; 
But  not  such  tears  as  women  shed, 
Whose  hearts  are  buried  with  the  dead. 

The  early  dawn  came  peeping  through 

llie  curtain's  heavy  fold ; 
The  watcher,  waking  from  his  sleep, 

And  half  benumbed  with  cold, 
Awoke,  and  went  with  haggard  paoe 

To  look  upon  the  sleeper's  face. 

Before  the  night  had  passed  away 
The  creature  had  returned  to  clay. 

'  He  died  in  sleep,'  the  watcher  said ; 

'  In  peace^  for  see,  he  smiled.' 
God  only  knows  what  later  thought 

His  passing  breath  beguiled  1 
Perhaps  his  mother's  prayers  were  heard, 

And  angel  voices  came 
To  call  him  to  her  breast  again, 

By  his  familiar  name : 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  from  the  clay 
The  happy  smile  passed  not  away.  sx»ma. 
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INGLESIDE      REMINISCENCES. 


BT     BACBBZ.011      BBAUCX.BJ10. 


ROSALIE       DELAMEBE 


Three  miles  from  Havre,  in  a  fertile  hollow,  lies  the  sleepy  litde 
hamlet  of  Royes.  To  this  place  I  was  advised  to  proceed  by  the  excel- 
lent hostess  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  for,  as  she  assured  me,  it  had  many 
antidotes  to  ennui ;  a  complaint  made  known  to  the  French  by  English 
travellers,  and  regarded  with  unimaginable  disgust  by  that  volatile 
people. 

The  country  looked  much  better  after  its  washing,  and  I  entered  the 
merry  little  inn  with  better  spirits  than  I  supposed  possible  after  my 
late  harrowing  of  nerves.  I  say  merry  little  mn,  not  that  there  was  a 
group  of  rubicund  fellows  at  the  door,  whiling  away  time  with  stale 
jests  and  drunken  laughter,  as  is  often  seen  in  England ;  the  merrimeDt 
of  this  was  of  a  quiet  kind.  The  house  was  constructed  of  rough 
beams,  of  divers  shapes,  such  as  the  tree  wore  before  it  groaned  and 
fell.  The  interstices  were  filled  with  clay,  roughly  plastered,  and 
tinted  with  a  lively  color.  The  house  was  one  of  many  such  through- 
out the  land.  A  gourd-vine  had  climbed  to  the  eaves,  and  was  peep- 
ing down  the  chimney,  the  large  leaves  being  fresher  and  larger  than 
those  below ;  and  well  they  might,  feeding  as  they  did  daily  on  the 
savoiy  steam  that  ascended  like  incense  from  the  kitchen  altar.  The 
gourds  were  rapidly  hastening  to  maturity,  assisted. by  the  warm  sun, 
and  no  less  warm  chimney.  A  kitten  was  catching  flies  in  the  window. 
and  a  dog  was  dancing  erect  on  the  door-step  to  the  music  of  a  flageo- 
let, played  by  a  cherry-cheeked  youngster,  who  kept  time  with  his 
wooden  shoes,  producing  a  noise  similar  to  the  Castanet.  A  pot  of 
mignonette  in  the  window-sill  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  a  clock 
tolling  the  hour,  with  a  most  musical  voice,  completed  this  combina- 
tion of  attractions.  As  I  dismounted,  the  gargon  came  to  our  assistance, 
and  af^er  many  directions  from  Francoise,  led  away  the  horses,  whist- 
ling a  lively  tune  as  he  went. 

The  entrance-room  was  neatly  sanded,  and  papered  with  the  history 
of  Paul  and  Virginia,  in  tableaux.  The  pendulum  of  a  Swiss  clock 
frisked  to  and  fro  across  the  wall,  now  springing  into  Paul's  face,  then 
threatening  to  disappear  in  the  branches  of  a  stunted  palm-tree  beside 
Virginia.  A  lively  parrot  was  perched  near  the  window,  with  a  chain 
attached  to  its  leg,  and  fastened  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  A  huge  lemon- 
tree  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  brushed  the  ceiUng  with  its 
glossy  leaves.  After  this  description,  you  will  think  the  term  '  meny' 
no  misnomer.  I  awaited  the  host  or  hostess,  half  reclined  on  a  com- 
fortable settee,  and  noting  the  above-mentioned  pendants  to  the  whole 
picture.  A  door  opposite  to  me  I  had  decided  upon  as  the  entrance- 
porte  of  the  owners  of  the  inn,  inasmuch  as  there  was  but  one  other, 
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which  opened  on  the  street.  I  turned  quickly  as  the  lock  clicked  the 
approach  of  some  one,  and  there  stood  —  the  landlady.  There  stood 
a  young  being,  irresolute  whether  to  enter  or  retreat,  with  a  straw  hat 
slung  on  her  arm,  and  the  head  —  it  weie  a  shame  to  conceal  by  its 
broad  rim — half  bent  in  salutation,  and  a  serio-comic  smile,  curling 
the  rosiest  lips,  dimpling  the  plumpest  cheeks,  and  brightening  the 
brightest  eyes  I  had  looked  upon  for  many  a  day.  I  arose,  bowed 
politely  as  possible,  and  the  form  (a  very  line  one,  too)  advanced  into 
the  room,  bowed  again  slightly,  and  vanished  through  the  other  door. 
I  was  just  wondering  rather  suspiciously  whether  there  was  but  one 
egress  from  the  house,  when  a  tall,  pale  gentlemen  entered,  and  wel- 
comed me  to  his  hotel.  After  many  apologies  for  his  delay,  I  was 
ushered  through  the  door  into  an  entry,  and  across  that  to  a  pleasant 
little  room,  with  one  window,  which  was  shaded  by  a  luxuriant  multi- 
ilora.  Before  entering  this  room,  however,  I  convinced  myself  by  a 
rapid  glance  that  there  vxia  another  egress  from  the  house,  and  that  it 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  entry.  Mentally  accusing  the  fair  vision  of 
coquetry,  and  all  its  attendant  frailties,  I  put  Francois  on  the  scent  to 
discover  who  and  what  she  might  be.  In  the  meanwhile,  lulled  by  the 
drowsy  influences  of  the  room,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  the  vision. 
When  I  awoke,  Francois  was  arranging  my  toilet. 

*  Well,  Fran9ois]'  said  I,  yawning  with  feigned  nonchalence. 

'  It  is  Mademoiselle  D'Elamef  e.  She  is  a  pensioner  with  her  grand- 
parents, and  her  brother,  too.'  Here  Francois  shruggled  his  shoulders 
expressively. 

'  This  brother  is  a  Turk,  then  V 

*  No,  Monsieur,  not  exactly  that.' 

*  A  rou6,  then  —  I  have  it' 

*  Not  exactly  that  either,  Monsieur.  He  is  —  what  do  you  call  him  V 
Francois  tipped  the  water-bottle  to  his  mouth,  with  an  expressive  look. 

•Ah,  a  drunkard!  —  fie,  who  could  be  such  a  brute  with  such  a 
sister?  We  shall  see  them  at  the  table  d'h6te  —  will  we  not,  Fran^ 
^oisl' 

*  Yes,  Monsieur,  shortly.' 

I  was  the  first  one  seated,  anxious  to  meet  the  pretty  coquette.  A 
fine-looking  old  gentleman,  and  a  withered  little  lady,  half  hid  beneath 
the  bows  of  her  cap,  entered  soon  after  myself  followed  by  a  very 
pale  youth  and  the  rosy  sister,  the  latter  taking  aim  at  me,  with  numer- 
ous darts  concealed  around  her  eyes  and  lips.  I  had  prepared  myself 
ibr  a  skirmish  of  light  artillery,  and  was  too  gallant  not  to  be  mortally 
wounded  after  a  short  resistance.  I  had  leisure,  however,  to  notice 
the  unsteady  hand  of  the  sullen  brother,  and  to  wonder  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  his  relatives  to  indulge  themselves,  even  temperately,  with  the 
fatal  liquor  that  was  hurrying  him  to  such  beastly  degradation.  It  was 
sad  to  see  Rosalie  (for  thus  they  named  her)  drinking  the  health  of  her 
acquaintance  with  merry  laughter,  while  her  brother  quaffed  deeply  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  old  lady  was  evidently  a  retired  veteran,  and  watched  her  Rosa- 
lie with  keen  delight.  The  old  man  was  very  sad,  without  vivacity, 
and  evidently  pressed  with  anxiety.    We  sat  until  a  late  hour,  and  I 
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noticed  that  the  youth  walked  steadily  out  of  the  room.  Rosalie  wore 
a  full  bloomed  rose :  as  she  was  leaving,  I  begged  for  it.  She  extended 
it  playfully,  but  I  shrank  as  I  bent  to  kiss  her  hand,  for  her  breath,  ss  it 
issued  through  her  roguish  smile,  was  tainted  with  wine.  How  could  ikt 
indulge  in  it !  At  midnight  I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  howl.  At  first  I 
thought  it  came  from  a  dog,  but  after  listening  sometime,  became  cod- 
yinced  of  its  human  origin.  It  was  soon  followed  by  scuffling.  After 
a  while  the  noise  ceased.     Francois  made  his  appearance. 

'Don't  be  alarmed,  Monsieur,  it  is  only  M.  D'Elamere  in  a  fit  of 
liquor.' 

*  Shocking !  does  he  always  howl  when  he  is  tipsy  V 

*  He  is  one  brute,  Monsieur,  and  the  young  lady .* 

'  Proceed.' 

*  Is  a  little,  a  little  —  ah .* 

*  Yes,  a  little  tipsy  sometimes.' 

'  Oui,  Monsieur,  so  they  tell  me  below.  Three  of  them  have  died 
that  way.' 

*  Any  female  among  them  V 

*  One  sister,  Monsieur.' 

*  Horrible !  You  may  go,  Francois.  Three  of  the  family,  and  yet 
the  old  people  can  abide  the  presence  of  liquor  —  ay»  and  drink  it  in 
their  presence.     What  a  world  this  is !' 

I  could  sleep  no  more,  but  arose  early,  and  strolled  out  to  an  old 
tower  near  by ;  it  was  a  remnant  of  Roman  power.  As  I  leaned 
against  a  tree,  comparing  the  sprightly,  sensual  Rosalie  with  the  spiritual, 
exalted  Anna,  a  light  laugh  above  startled  me  from  my  reverie.  It  was 
Rosalie  \  she  was  looking  down  upon  me  through  a  loop-hole  in  the 
tower.  Her  brother  stood  beside  her,  gloomy  and  pale.  I  bowed 
coldly.  She  perceived  my  coolness,  and  eliding  down  the  ruined  stair- 
case, came  to  my  side.     Placing  her  hand  on  my  arm,  she  whispered: 

'  I  must  beg  you  to  forgive  us  for  the  noise  that  disturbed  you  last 
night.  My  brother  is  subject  to  cataleptic  fits,  but  he  is  better  than 
formerly ;  much  better  since  we  came  here.  We  are  from  Bordeaux ; 
but  grandpa  came  here  hoping  to  benefit  Felix.' 

She  paused  for  a  reply. 

*  I  was  at  first  startled,'  said  I,  '  but  was  not  much  disturbed.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  your  brother  will  recover.  His  disorder  is  not  contagious, 
I  trust ;  it  would  be  grievous  for  you  to  be  similarly  affected.' 

'  Not  at  all,  Monsieur,'  she  unhesitatingly  replied,  *  my  health  is  ad- 
mirat)le.  Felix,  Felix,  do  not  stand  so  near  the  edge!' — she  darted 
from  me  to  her  brother,  who  proved  intractable.  I  hurried  to  her  aid. 
Felix  was  beside  himself  agam.  Catalepsy  affected  him  in  an  unusual 
manner ;  he  capered,  screamed,  and  howled.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
quart  bottle  of  alcohol,  which  he  had  smuggled  in  his  pocket.  I  was 
obliged  to  call  for  help.  A  couple  of  peasants  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  bottle  was  wrested  from  him,  and  he  borne  howling  home.  That 
night  he  died  a  raving  maniac,  with  the  vulture  Alcohol  tearing  his 
vitals.  He  was  buried.  His  sister  put  on  mourning,  which  became 
her  well,  looked  very  serious  a  couple  of  days,  but  on  the  third  forgot 
all  propriety,  and  was  carried  intoxicated  to  bed. 
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I  had  stepped  up  to  Francois's  room,  which  happened  to  adjoin 
hers.  As  I  was  leaving  it,  imagine  my  amazement  at  meeting  a  group 
bearing  in  their  midst  the  senseless  form  of  Rosalie. 

'  She  has  fainted,'  whispered  the  wrinkled  old  dame  to  me. 

'Catalepsy]'  asked  I,  utterly  disgusted.  She  bowed  assent,  and  I 
waited  until  they  had  entered  the  room ;  but  before  I  reached  mine,  a 
deep  grunt  saluted  my  ears.  Francois  came  with  lights,  dried  fruits, 
and  wine. 

*  Take  it  away,'  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  latter.  *  Poor,  wretched 
Rosalie  —  lost,  doomed !' 

The  next  rooming,  as  I  descended  to  breakf^t,  I  met  the  old  man. 
He  looked  at  me,  bowed  sadly,  and  was  passing  on.  I  followed,  wish- 
ing to  draw  him  into  conversation.  He  placed  his  arm  in  mine,  and 
we  sallied  out.  For  some  moments  he  was  silent;  tears  poursed  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks. 

'  Ah,  dear  Sir,'  said  he,  '  it  is  sad  to  see  the  young  cut  off  in  so  foul 
a  way.  My  poor  Felix  had  fine  abilities  once,  but  liquor  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  himself  before  you  saw  him.* 

I  listened  attentively.  One  of  this  family  was  truthful ;  I  respected 
him.     He  perceived  it,  and  continued  : 

'  The  same  fatal  taste  pursues  Rosalie.  Her  good  constitution  buoys 
her  up,  but  it  will  soon  break.     Ah,  me  1' 

*  It  were  better  for  her  to  die,'  said  I. 

*  Far  better ;  but  I  have  a  project  in  view  to  save  her.  I  shall  try 
to  get  her  into  an  insane  hospital.  There  is  one  near  here.  If  I  could 
ask  your  assistance.' 

*  Certainly,'  I  replied,  *  I  will  aid  you  in  any  way.' 

Before  we  parted,  all  was  arranged  for  the  consummation  of  his 
plan.  Sympathy  had  caused  me  to  forget  every  selfish  consideration. 
Upon  reflection,  I  almost  regretted  my  precipitation.  It  was  too  late 
to  retract.  The  next  day  Rosalie  met  me  with  smiles.  I  invited  her 
to  take  a  jaunt.  With  delight  the  young  inebriate  acquiesced.  My 
horses  were  fleet,  and  the  good  grandpa  grateful.  The  old  lady,  evi- 
dently indignant  at  not  being  invited,  endeavored  to  prevent  Rosalie 
from  going,  but  the  beauty  was  resolute.  We  rode  through  a  charm- 
ing country,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  charming  chateau. 

'Superb!'  cried  Rosalie. 

*  Prepare  for  a  surprise,'  said  I. 

We  alighted  and  entered.  A  man  conducted  us  to  a  gallery  filled 
with  paintings  and  statuary ;  from  thence  a  female  invited  her  to  a 
chamber  to  prepare  for  dinner.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  us  as  the  door 
was  closing  behind  her.  I  never  saw  her  again.  We  returned  to  the 
dame,  who  was  informed  of  ail.  Her  rage  at  first  was  great,  but  at 
length  she  yielded  to  necessity.  The  old  man  returned  to  Bordeaux, 
to  settle  his  affairs.  In  his  absence  the  wifo  died  suddenly.  I  after- 
ward received  a  letter  from  him,  informing  me  of  his  second  marriage, 
and  of  Rosalie's  improvement.  I  kept  trace  of  them  several  years, 
and  one  bright  day  received  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  a  female  hand,  and 
signed  by  the  now  free  and  permanently  reformed  Rosalie. 

She  remained  three  years  in  the  asylum,  then  returned  to  her  grand 
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parent,  married  well,  and  by  her  deportment  testified  the  gratitude  she 
BO  warmly  felt.  She  often  wrote  to  me.  Once  I  should  have  thought 
death  a  mercy  to  her,  but  it  was  not  without  deep  regret  and  manj 
tears  that  I  read  the  obituary  of  Rosalie  D'Elamere. 


SKETCH. 


BT        DR.      DtCXaOM.       Or       LOMDOK. 


'T  wAi  a  soft  morn  of  Italy ;  the  sky 

Vied  with  the  blae  that  charms  in  Beauty ^s  eye ; 

And  the  light  rack,  if  seen  a  moment  there, 

Mocked  you  again,  and  melted  into  air ; 

The  hill,  the  vale,  the  wood  and  woodless  place, 

Laughed  in  the  mirror  of  Cbleno^b  face ; 

And  the  young  trees  that  overhung  the  rocka 

Flung  to  the  amorous  air  their  summer  locks-, 

And  to  his  mate  the  wild  bird  sung  his  song, 

And  the  deer  gambolled  as  he  passed  along, 

And  gayest  insects  hammed  away  the  hours, 

And  roved  and  revelled  in  the  sweetest  flowers ; 

Nature  looked  sweet,  for  naught  wan  wanting  there 

To  give  completeness  to  a  scene  so  fair. 

Say,  whose  the  outstretched  form  that  calmly  slept 

By  the  rude  water  ? 

That  water,  falling,  dashed  its  silver  sheet 

With  fearful  noise  a  road's  length  from  his  feet  \ 

And  yet  he  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  as  sound 

As  if  soft  music  lulled  him  all  around. 

liis  was  a  splendid  figure ;  until  now 

I  had  not  seen  so  very  pale  a  brow : 

And  you  would  say,  if  in  the  gazer's  room, 

'Twas  like  the  marble  on  a  monarches  tomb : 

With  its  pale  hue  his  hair  contrasting  well 

In  dark,  but  not  unlovely  tresses  fell : 

The  sunbeam  partly  on  his  visage  flashed, 

And  showed  his  mouth,  half  open,  and  mouatached, 

But  on  his  sleepy  lids  obtruded  not. 

To  break  the  charm  that  chained  him  to  the  spot. 

A  female — *twa8  his  mistress  —  watched  above, 

And  smoothed  the  dark  locks  of  her  bandit  love : 

One  while  she  eyed  him  with  a  glance,  wherein 

Softness  and  sweetness  might  have  pled  for  sin ; 

Now  would  she  raise  it,  lightening  into  flame 

To  where  the  bloating  of  the  chamois  came. 

But  see,  he  wakes,  and  leaning  on  her  arm, 

Repays  her  burning  lip  with  lip  as  warm ; 

Presses  her  young  and  passionate  breast  to  his, 

And  for  a  time  forgets  what  now  he  is. 

Who  of  the  many  that  have  seen  and  praised 

The  rocks  and  crags  Salvator's  pencil  raised. 

Know  not  that  even  in  manhood  he  who  drew 

linked  the  sworn  brother  of  a  bandit  orew : 
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Herded  with  those  who  to  the  bread  of  toil 

Preferred  to  li^e  by  rapine  and  by  spoil. 

Now  at  a  distance  from  the  sayage  haant 

Of  men  whose  bravest  deeds  he  scarce  can  Taunt, 

He,  all  enamored  of  a  peasant^s  charms, 

Forgets  his  degradation  in  her  arms. 

8ay,  does  Theresa,  while  she  smooths  his  hair, 

Know  that  a  bandit's  tresses  are  her  care  ? 

Ah,  no !    One  evening,  near  the  crystal  flood, 

"When  with  her  pitcher  in  her  hand  she  stood, 

Rosa  beheld  her,  and  in  hunter's  guise 

Wooed  her  with  honied  tongue  and  speaking  eyet ; 

And  though  they  often  since  that  hour  have  met, 

She  only  knows  him  as  a  hunter  yet. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

The  annual  commencement  of  Columbia  College  was  celebratea 
this  year  under  the  influence  of  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  cheerful 
sun  of  a  bright  October  day ;  and  such  days  as  our  October  owns  are 
no  where  else  known.  The  ceremonial  was  all  the  more  striking  and 
efiective  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  the  season ;  the  hot  and  sultry 
month  of  July  has  usually  tieen  the  period  of  this  commencement. 
The  change  is  decidedly  a  good  one. 

The  Church  of  the  Mediator  in  Eighth-street  was  the  place  of  the 
exhibition ;  and  although  the  hour  of  ten  was  that  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exercises,  there  was  a  press  for  admission  before  nine 
o'clock. 

The  students,  trustees,  and  faculty  of  the  college  assembled  with 
their  invited  guests  at  the  Sunday-school  building  attached  to  the  Church 
of  the  Mediator  in  the  Fourth- Avenue,  and  walked  thence  in  proces- 
sion to  the  church,  the  students  in  advance.  Arrived  at  the  churchy 
these  faced  inward,  and  the  faculty,  trustees  and  guests  passed  through 
the  ranks,  which  then  closed,  and  entered  the  church,  when  all  were 
seated,  the  platform  showed  an  array,  larger  than  has  been  usual,  of 
eminent  men,  assembled  to  testify  their  interest  in  the  celebration.  The 
Governor  of  the  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  had 
corae  from  Albany  in  order  to  be  present.  Mr.  Bancroft,  distinguished 
as  a  historian  and  diplomatist,  and  not  less  as  a  school-master,  was  there, 
and  beside  him  several  other  school-masters,  a  class  whom  it  is  the  in- 
terest, as  we  know  it  is  the  paiticular  aim,  of  the  President  of  the  col- 
lege to  honor ;  for  they  are  the  men  whose  influence  upon  youth  is 
greatest,  and  who,  therefore,  are  especially  entitled  to  preeminence  on 
all  occasions,  where  the  honors  acquired  by  scholarship  and  conduct 
are  to  be  awarded.  Among  the  school-masters  on  the  platform  we 
noticed  the  Nestor  of  them  all,  the  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Barry,  D.  D.,  who 
for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  training  youth  in  classical  studies : 
Marlborough  Churchill,  of  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Sing-Sing;  Mr. 
Onderdonk,  of  the  Academy  at  Jamaica,  Long-Island,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
wood of  this  city.     The  Professors  of  the  University  were  there,  the 
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Presidents  of  tlie  different  medical  colleges,  the  President  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  Brigadier-General  Whiting,  Quarter- Master  of  the 
United  States  Army  who  adorns  arms  by  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  Hono- 
rable J.  A.  King,  member  of  congress  for  the  first  district,  state  of  New- 
York  ;  Honorable  J.  G.  King,  member  of  congress  from  the  fifth  district, 
New- Jersey,  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
Not  less  flattering  to  the  students  and  their  instructors  was  the  array 
in  the  church,  filled  as  it  was  to  the  utmost  capacity  with  an  audience 
of  both  sexes,  earnest,  intelligent  and  attentive. 

Upon  an  invitation  from  the  President,  appropriate  prayers  were 
said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haight,  and  then  the  speeches  of  the  graduating 
class  were  delivered  in  the  following  order : 

FwiT.  Greek  Salutatory  Poem,  .....  Gboaob  F.  Sktmock  . 

Music.  March  from  Oberon.       .....  Wbikk. 

Second.  LaUn  Salutatory  Address  .....  Gkorcib  G.  Btioi. 

Music.  Evening  Star  Waltz.       .  .  ....      Lakxkr. 

Third.  English  Salutatory  Address.         ......     Johh  8.  B.  Hodom. 

Music.  Airs  (h>m  Lucia.  .....  Donizbttl 

Fourth.  An  OratioDT*  Quid  ad  tepertinoir     ....  Edwih  W.  Eowarm. 

Music.  Good  Night.  ......  Guro^l. 

FirTH.  Ad  Essay  on  *  The  want  of  Veneration  in  American  Character.^  Walter  B.  T.  Jont. 

Music.  Flute  Solo.     ..*...  F.  Ribtxbl. 

Sixth.  An  Oration  on  ^Tbe  Philanthropists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'       Frrdbic  R.  Coitbiit. 

Music.  Elesire  d^  Amore.  .  .  *  .  .  DosaasTxi. 

Bbvbntb.  An  Oration.  *  Tlie  Bible  in  our  Free  Schools.'  J.  F.  Dklaplaikk  Corsill. 

Music.  Marche  Scntimentale.  ....  *        Lkacb. 

EiaoTH.  A  German  Oration.    *•  Uber  den  Elnfiuse  der  OffenUicben  Meinung.'        A.  F.  Cushmas. 

Music.  Stradella  PoIIcb.         ....'.  IIsrzo«. 

Niivth.  Ad  Oration  on  ^  Fanaticism.*  ....  CBARLsa  A.  SiLLUiAf. 

Music.  La  Vonetiana.  ...*..  Julirk. 

Tknth.  An  Essay  on  *  Misunderstood  National  Characteristics.*  Adolphr  Lb  Motkk.  Ji. 

Mi'sic.  Falstaff.  .......  Nborl 

Elbvbntb.  An  Oration  on  *  Iliependcnce  of  the  American  Character.*  Wiluam  H.  Tkrit. 

Music.  Pot  Pourri,  {Fille  du  litgimenU)  .  .  Pbrrot. 

Twrlfth.  An  Oration  on  ^  The  Century's  Thinking.*       .  .  Erbkxkb  M.  Rooha9 

Music.  L*  Ambasaadrio}.  .....  Acbbr. 

Thirtbrmth.  An  Oration.    *  The  World*s  True  Rulers.*  .  .  Malcolm  CAHraiLL. 

Music.  Comet  Solo.    (//  Pirata,)  ....  AcncK. 

These  compositions  were,  generally  speaking,  free  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  exaggeration  of  language  and  sentiment  which  are  almost 
proverbially  the  characteristics  of  commencement  speeches ;  and  some 
of  them  denoted  maturity  of  thought  above  the  years  of  the  speakers. 
They  were,  too,  well  delivered. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  oration,  the  former  a  poem  in  Iambics, 
the  latter  in  prose,  were  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  scholarahip  of 
Messrs.  Seymour  and  Byron  ;  and  the  German  speech  of  Mr.  Cush- 
man  came  trippingly  off  from  the  tongue,  as  though  he  were  using 
his  native  language. 

The  music,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Aupick,  was  well  chosen  and 
well  executed,  though  perhaps  somewhat  too  loud  for  the  buildingr 
which  is  not  a  large  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  speeches,  the  testimonials  to  the  more  distin- 
guished students  of  each  class  were  declared  and  delivered. 
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The  President,  Charles  King,  LL.  D.,  who,  in  his  academic  gown, 
and  wearing  the  academic  cap,  occupied  a  sofa  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  ;  rising  from  his  seat,  thus  addressed  the  audience  in  expla- 
nation of  the  ceremonial : 

*LADiKg  AND  Gkntlkkbit  :  Before  proceeding  to  the  next  step  In  our  order  of  the  day,  it  maj 
not  be  anintcrcsting  to  explain  the  rei^ations  of  the  collie,  In  compliance  with  which  this  step  is 
to  be  taken. 

^Our  statutes  require  a  semi-annual  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  order  to  ascertain  the  profi- 
ciency and  the  relative  merits  of  the  students.  The  intermediate  examination  is  made  in  the  month 
of  February^  the  concluding  examinatiou  in  the  month  of  July,  and  torminates  the  academic  year. 

*  In  order  at  once  to  promote  a  generous  emulation  among  the  students,  and  to  ftimish  to  those  wlio 
excel  in  conduct  and  in  study  some  outward  and  enduring  manifestation  of  the  approbation  of  their 
in!«tructor8,  the  statutes  have  wisely  ordered  that  *  at  the  dose  of  each  examination,  a  Testimonial  of 
Merits  decorated  with  the  seal  of  the  college,  and  with  suitable  devices,  shall  he  awarded  in  each 
class  to  the  student  who  shall  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  the  College  as  of  the  best  general 
standing.'  There  can  only  be  four  of  these,  and  they,  in  right  of  this  testimonial,  become  the  heada 
of  their  respective  classes. 

*  In  addition  to  the  four  general  testimonals,  the  statutes  further  require  that  there  should  be 
■awarded  by  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  each  respective  department,  a  speeiai  testimomuU  to 
the  student  of  the  best  standing  in  each  particular  department  of  study,  exclusive  of  the  stadent 
receiving  the  general  testimonal. 

*  The  examination,  which  determines  the  award  of  these  testimonials,  is  rigid,  impartial  and  com- 

Srehensive.    It  is  public,  moreover,  and  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to  attend,  as  they  are  invited  to 
o;  the  decision  arrived  at  therefore,  is  formed  under  the  supervision  as  it  were  of  the  public  eye. 

*  In  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  competition,  and  thereby Jencourage  a  greater  number  of  gene* 
runs  emulations,  two  testimonials,  a  first  and  second,  are  Issuea  in  each  branch  of  each  department, 
so  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  is  comprehended  among  those  who  win  and  wear  the 
honors  of  the  college. 

*  These  laurelled  scholars  it  will  now  be  my  gratifying  duty  to  call  up  and  present  to  you  in  sae* 
cession,  after  delivering  to  each  his  allotted  testimonial.  First,  we  shali  have  the  four  captains  of 
classes ;  and  then,  by  classes,  the  bearers  of  special  testimonials ;  all  deserving  your  approval,  as  they 
have  secured  that  of  their  instructors.' 

The  President  then  called  up  to  the  platform  George  F.  Seymour^ 
head  of  the  senior  or  graduating  class,  and  consequently  head  of  the 
college.  John  De  Rui/ter,  t/r.,  head  of  the  Junior ;  Washington  R, 
Nickollst  head  of  the  Sophomore,  and  William  EmeraoUf  Jr.^  head  of 
the  Freshman ;  and  having  delivered  to  each  of  these  the  Testimonial 
cf  Merit  in  his  class,  thus  addressed  them,  rising  from  his  seat  and  un- 
covering : 

*TorNo  Gentlkmkn  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  again  presenting  to  you,  In  the  name  and  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Faculty,  ike  Testimonial  of  Merit  as  the  students  of  best  general  stand- 
ing In  your  respective  classes.  I  emphasize  the  word  again^  to  the  end  that  it  may  l>e  understood, 
that  you  have  each  and  ail,  from  your  entrance  into  college  so  distinguished  yourselves  bv  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  as  to  gain,  at  successive  semi-anniud  examinations.  The  Testimonial  of  MeriL 
Such  uniform  success,  in  classes  numbering  many  very  clever,  very  orderly,  and  very  earnest  com- 
petitors, could  only  be  achieved  by  uniform,  unwavering  and  exemplary  diligence  and  deportment. 
With  these,  now  become  habits  fur  you,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  future  will  not  fklsify  the  past, 
and  that  those  who,  amid  the  temptations  and  improvidence  of  early  youth,  have  been  so  true  to 
duty,  will  not  disappoint  the  anticipations  reasonably  formed  of  their  manhood,  and  that  upon  the 
foundations  here  oeeply  and  carefully  laid,  of  sound  learning,  scientific  instruction  and  Uterarv  ac- 
complishments, all  controlled,  enlightened  and  warmed  by  an  educated,  moral  sense ;  they  will,  In 
due  season,  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  adorn  whatever  career  they  may  pursue ;  for  ^distinction  in 
collese,*  as  it  has  been  well  said  by  one*  who  thoroughly  understood  the  business  of  education  and 
the  duties  of  life,  *is  a  passport  with  which  a  young  man  enters  life  with  advantage.' 

^To  you,  Mr.  Sktmour,  who  are  about  to  be  g^raduated,  we  bid  *God  Speed,'  with  the  assurance 
that  your  Mma-Mater^  which  cherishes  you,  In  sending  you  forth  into  the  world  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  any  fortune  it  may  have  in  store  for  you,  will  not  lose  sight  of  you,  nor  forego  its  inte- 
rest in  you,  and  with  the  trust,  that  on  your  side  there  will  be  an  enduring  and  aflbclionate  memory 
of  the  classic  shades  where  you  were  trained  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  and  where  you  won 
early  and  unfading  honors. 

^To  you,  Da  Ruytbr,  Nicholls  and  Emkrson,  whose  course  is  yet  to  be  finished,  we  renew  our 
voices  of  approbation  and  encouragement.  You  have  done  well  In  the  past.  Persevere  I  perse- 
vere! persevere! 

^Invia  vtrhiti  nulla  est  viaJ* 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  you,  and  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  Gborok 
F.  SsvMOUR,  JoH!f  Da  RuTTBR,  Jr.,  Washinoton  R.  NicBOLLs  and  Wiluam  Emkrsoii,  Jr.,aa 
captains  of  their  classes,  the  Four  whom  the  college  delights  to  honor.' 


*  Doctor  Arnold. 
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The  President,  having  resumed  his  seat  now  called  up  those  of  the 
Senior  Class  to  whom  Special  Testimonials  were  awarded  as  followB : 

IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    McVICKAR. 
llf    TBB    STISXaiOSt    ov    cbkibtxawitt. 

Fkrat  TesUmonlBl  to  ..... 


Second  Testimonial  to 


Firat  Testimoniiil  to 
Seoood  Teitimonial  to 


xir  aiiax.xsH   ooxposmoit. 


J.  8.  B.  HoDflBS. 
Cbaklbs  a.  S11.LXKJJ1. 


Thomas  L>.  Raaxsoil 
Charlss  a.  Suluukak. 


IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    ANTHOK. 

IV    Turn    O&BXK    I.A1IOUAOS2 

FIrft  Testtmonlal  to  ..... 


Second  Testimonial  to 


FIni  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


jv   raa   i.ATt»    x.avouaob. 


GcoaoB  G.  Btkoii. 

CbABLBS  a.  SlLLUUS. 

AooiiPBB  Lb  Mom,  it. 
Frkobbxc  B.  Cocdkkt. 


IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    RENWICX. 

jv  TBBoaaTic  icxoBAWioe. 
Flrat  Testimonial  to  ..... 


Second  Testimonial  to 


FInt  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


iir  pa40TX0AX'  MxcBAvice. 


TaoKAS  L.  Habisok. 

ChaBLBB  a.  fllI.UB4K. 


J.  8.  B.  HgiH>BS. 

J.  Dbi.afi.aibb  Couiiu 


IN  TEE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  HACKL,ET. 

XX    TBa    XXTBOBAX^     CAX.C0X.C8. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


XK     PBTSXOAI.    AaTBOMOXT. 


Thomas  L.  Habisok. 
Abcbibald  F.  Ccshbas. 

J.  8.  B.  HoDOBS. 
Waltbb  R.  T.  Joxbs. 


After  delivering  to  each  student,  as  his  name  was  called,  his  allotted 
testimonial,  the  President,  again  rising,  thus  addressed  them : 

*  YouNO  Gkntlbmbn:  I  oongratnlate  you,  that  at  the  moment  of  sepamting  Toarselree  frnm  the 
scenes,  the  pursuttft,  and  the  associations  which  for  Tour  Tears  hsTo  constitatecl  your  daily  Hl«s  >'(« 
are  to  do  so  under  circumstances  which  cannot  be  other  than  gratifying  to  your  parents  and  iri&cAt^ 
as  they  are  honorable  to  yourselves  and  grateful  to  us. 

*  Here  to-day,  in  this  presence,  graced  by  a  large  assemblage  of  men  eminent  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  and  of  women,  meet  help-mates  of  such  men ;  graced,  too,  by  the  young  and  the  beaaUful, 
earnest  to  prove  their  sympathies  with  Intellectual  culture  and  triumphs,  and  ineir  apprBciatioo  of 
high  moral  bearing ;  here,  in  such  a  presence,  you  have  received  fVom  the  hands  of  those  conpe- 
tent  to  judge,  and  having  no  motive  to  err,  the  testimonial,  each  in  his  special  sphere^  that  toot 
studies  have  been  diligent,  your  attainments  superior,  your  conduct  exemplary.  I  congratulate  jcu. 
my  young  Mends,  c<»dially  upon  such  success;  but  as  becomes  my  office  and  my  years,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  mingle  caution  with  oongratulation,  and  to  admonish  while  I  approve. 

*■  Life  you  have  read,  and  are  soon  to  find,  for  you  now  stand  upon  its  threshold  —  life  is  &  p^ 
potual  conflict,  where  be  who  having  made  one  effort  and  succeeded,  flatters  himself  that  he  m^ 
repose  upon  his  laurels,  is  sure  soon  to  be  outstripped,  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  In  the  triumjdis  of 
this  hour,  therefore,  you  must  see,  not  apologies  for  sloth  or  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  admoni- 
tions, fHendiy,  flattering,  but  AiH  of  incitement,  to  increased  efforts,  and  yet  more  strenuooi  labon. 

^This  hour,  with  the  honors  which  it  so  deservedly  brings  to  you,  has  stamped  you  with  a  valss 
which  you  may  not  suflbr  to  depreciate.  You  will  be  measured  by  a  higher  standard  than  other 
youths,  for  you  will  carry  hence  evidence  of  a  beginning  too  brilliant  to  permit  the  tboo^t  01  anj 
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tdliog  off  in  liter  UCb.    Qmo/u  c*raM^wU],Mi«gwdsyoii,b6l]ie|«itexpectetU>BOf  yiepiibU^ 
•Dd  your  own  aim  mnai  be  to  go  oo  as  you  began.    Sie  itmr  md  a^lna. 

^GeDtienMQ  of  the  Board  of  Truateea,  to  you,  and  to  you,  ladieaandgeiittemeD,  I  praeeottliedeeo- 
rated  Btudenia  of  the  graduayiig  daaa.* 

These  students  having  left  the  platform,  those  of  the  Junior  Class 
were  next  called  up,  and  to  each  his  testimonial  was  presented,  as  fol- 
lows: 

IN    THK    DEPARTMENT    OF    PBOPBSSOR    MoVICKAR. 


nnt  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


Flrat  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


IW     LOOXO     AJffi     TBa     HISTOBT    OV     LITBRATUHa. 

.....       JoBX  H.  Amtbon. 

J.  Walter  Wood. 


XV    XVOI.1SX    OOXFOetTXOW. 


Lbob  S.  Dickihbor. 
William  H.  Draper. 


IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    ANTHON. 

m     TBX     OJIBXK     XAXQDAOa. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


iir   TBB  x.ATXjr   Xiavahaob. 


John  H.  Antboh. 
William  J.  Corkkll. 

J.  Walter  Woos. 
Charles  H.  Ward. 


IN    THE    DFPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    RENWICK. 

OaXKZSTBT  ATrLlMO     TO  TBB  ABTB. 


First  TestimonlBl  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 

First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


ZV     mjIBBALOOT    AVO     •BOZ.OOT. 


William  G.  Ward. 
M.  H.  Wkllman. 


Legh  R.  Dickthbon. 
William  R.  Smith. 


IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    HACKLET. 

Iir    TBBOBBTIOAZ.    ABTROVOliT. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 

First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


XM    AITBOMOXXOAZ.     PROBI.BMS. 


J.  Walter  Wood. 
John  G.  McNary. 


Stewart  H.  Brown. 
John  H.  Anthon. 


The  President,  after  having  completed  the  delivery  of  the  testimo- 
nials, thus  spoke : 

^TouNG  Gentlemen  or  the  Junior  Class  :  I  greet  yon  with  all  pleasure  as  the  actual  beads  of 
the  college,  for  though  now  addressed  as  junioiSv  in  which  class  you  won  your  testimonials,  you  are 
to  become  ^  seniors^  to-day,  and  are  to  be,  for  the  ensuing  year,  your  last  in  college,  the  standard 
bearers  not  of  your  own  class  merely,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  students. 

^The  influence  of  such  a  number  of  studious  and  orderly  youths,  Kniors  in  station  as  In  yeai% 
upon  their  younger  and  more  unreflecting  associates  cannot  be  without  great  advantage  to  the 
government  of  the  college  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  I  look  to  you  as  my  aids  and  assistants  In 
this  behalA  bikI  shall  feel  myself  stronger  in  your  cheerful  and  intelligent  codperation  and  support 

*Your  course  henceforward  is  open,  and  comparatively  free  from  difflculties;  these  you  naye 
mainly  overcome  in  placing  yourselves  where  you  are.  But  it  behooves  you  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
to  show  tour  estimate  of  the  trophies  you  have  wcm  by  unremitting  zea^  to  preserve,  and,  if  it  may 
be,  to  add  to  them.  Tou  must  not  deem  lightly  of  these  trophies;  they  are  realities;  realities  for 
vou,  realities  for  your  parents  and  friends,  realities  for  the  WQ«1d.  The  good  name  est^llshed  her» 
is  to  go  with  yon  through  life ;  to  stand  yon  In  stead,  it  may  be,  of  friends  and  of  fortune ;  to  adorn 
prosperity ;  to  assuage  adrenity ;  to  have  always  and  every  where  for  yourself  and  otben  an  tar 
trinne  Tirtue. 
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^  *•  The  goal  for  you  is  now  alOMMt  attained.  When  the  bright  ton,  that  now  looka  down  ao  cfaeerilj 
upon  us,  shall  have  run  through  his  twelve  houses,  and  ag^n  fh>in  Scorpion  light  up  the  earth,  70s 
will  for  the  last  time  be  standing  on  this  platform,  to  take  leave  of  ooUege  life.  See  you  well  to  it, 
that  the  intermediate  and  fleeting  hours  be  diligently  and  profitably  employed.  60  ahall  an  hmoni 
end  crown  a  hopeful  beginning. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trusleee,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  preaent  to  70a  the  deeoratad 
students  of  the  Junior  CSaas.' 

These  students  having  retired,  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  to  whom  testimonials  were  thus  awarded. 

IM    THE    DBPABTMEKT    OF    PBOFESROB    ICoVICKAB. 

MOSBRir     BltTOBT. 

Flnt  Testimonial  to  .....       Hkhkt  A.  Tailbk. 

Second  Taatimonial  to       .  .  Richard  BrsvKira. 

Bv«z.iaa  ooicroBZTiov. 

nm  Testimonial  to  .....       R.H.Tuckse. 

Seomd  Teetimonial  to        .  R.  M.  HAmuoic 

IN    THE    DEPABTMBNT    OF    FBOFE8SOB    ANTHOK. 

•  KSSK     LAVOUAOI. 

Flnt  Taatimonial  to  .....       HaniT  A.  Tailbk. 

Second  Testimonial  to       .....  Jobm  Tbbrob,  Jb. 

THB    X.«.TIlt    Z.AVODAOB. 

First  Testimonial  to  .....       Eustace  Tbkhob. 

Second  Testimonial  to        .....  Amthort  B.  McDohai.*. 

IK  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  PBOFE880B  BENWICE.. 

F  B  T  ■  I  a  o . 

First  Testimonial  to  .....       Eustack  Tbbbob. 

Second  Testimonial  to       .....  LbaLuqubb. 

OXBHItTBT. 

Flnt  Testimonial  to  .....       R.H.  Tucker. 

Second  Testimonial  to       .  Richard  M.  Haruoh. 

IN  THE  DEPABTMBNT  OF  PB0FES80B  HACELEY. 

USSORZPTIVB    OBOUBT&T. 

First  Testimonial  to  .....       Eustacb  Tebror. 

Second  Testimonial  to       .  Lra  Ldqurr. 

PBRariOTITB     AVS     BTOXB  COTTIVO. 

Fint  TesUmonial  to  .....       Samuel  A.  MrrcHiLi.. 

Second  Teatlmonial  to       .  Herrt  A.  Tailrr. 

IN  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  PBOFESSOB  SCHMIDT. 

THB     OBBMAir     Z.AHOOAOB. 

First  Testimonial  to  .....       Hbnrt  A.  Tailrr. 

Second  Teetimonial  to       .....  Eustace  Trbhor. 

The  delivery  of  the  testimonials  heing  over,  the  President  said : 

*  YouNO  Gentlbmbn  op  THB  SopnoMORB  Class  :  You  have  now  reached  and  passed  the  middle 
term  of  your  collegiate  course.  With  increase  of  years  and  advance  in  your  clafees,  ocnue  at  once 
mwe  work,  and  more  capacity  for  worlc.  I  wiillngiv  assume,  too,  more  dlnKMition  to  work.  Of 
you  who  have  t>ome  away  the  honors,  this  ma^  be  safely  assumiHl,  I  trust,  with  no  less  oonfldesoe  In 
the  disposiUon  of  your  companions ;  and  while  admonishing  jfou  that  you  neglect  not  the  meaoa 
whereby  you  have  risen  to  distinction,  1  exhort  those  of  your  generous  competitoia,  who  have  oi^y 
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not  saooaeded,  to  peraerere  In  their  labore,  and  then,  if  they  do  not  take  your  places^  their  efforts  to 
do  8o  will  not  be  barren  of  advantoffe  to  themselves  or  to  you. 

*lt  is  no  vain  ceremony  this,  which  certines  before  God  and  your  fellows  that  you  have  been  found 
(Uthful,  able,  and  well-deserving.  The  memory  and  the  encouragement  of  this  hour  will  abide  with 
▼ou ;  and  there  are  hearts  here  or  at  home,  of  parents  and  kindred,  which  under  ita  influence  will 
beat  higher. 

*L«t  your  early  success,  accomplished  by  labor,  perseveranoe,  and  good  conduct,  admonish  yoa  of 
the  value  of  those  qualities,  and  then  the  future  shall  be  to  you  as  the  present— ftili  of  Joy  from  the 
^sonaciousneas  of  duty  fVilfllied. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  the  deocNrmted 
■tudents  of  the  Sophomore  Claaai' 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Freshmen.     Those  entitled  to  testimo- 
nials were  called  up,  and  to  each  was  delivered  that  awarded  to  him. 


IN    THE    DEPABTMENT    OF    PROFESSOR    HACKLE7. 

OBOMSTRT. 


First  Testimonial  to 
•Second  Testimonial  to 

First  Testimonial  to 
•Second  Testimonial  to 


OIOMSTBZCAI.     XZKRCZtSS. 


J.  A.  KKRHOCDAlf. 

Albert  W.  Halk. 

Thomas  McCartt. 
Edward  Mato. 


IK    THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    PROFESSOR    DRE98LER 

OBBSK. 


First  Testimonial  to 
^Second  Testimonial  to 


J.  A.  KKmNOCBAM. 

Dahikl  Embcrt. 


X.ATZir. 


First  Testimonial  to 
■Second  Testimonial  to 

First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


▲  MTXQOITZXS. 


Edward  W.  Laioht,  Jr. 
A.  Gracik  Lawrknck. 


Wm.  G.  Farrinoton. 
Frkdkric  a.  Hacxlky. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


▲  NTIBWT   OBOanArHT   AJIB   BIS  rOBT. 


W.  Irviii o  Clare. 
Edward  Mato. 


IN     THE    DEPARTMENT     OF     PROFESSOR     SCHMIDT 

OOUTOBITIOV. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


J.  A.  KlBNOCnAN. 

A.  S.  Vandczkr. 


O  salt  AH. 


First  Testimonial  to 
Second  Testimonial  to 


Wm.  G.  Farbixotoic. 
J.  A.  KaaKOCHAii. 


After  which,  they  were  thus  addressed  by  the  President : 

*  YoDNo  Gkntlkmen  of  thk  Frkihman  Class  :  For  the  first  time  you  stand  here  at  commence- 
ment, to  receive  the  honors  of  your  cIbm.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  and  it  will  be  your  fault.  If  it  be 
not  again  and  again  followed  by  like  succen).  Young  in  years  and  full  of  Hope  as  of  Promise,  you 
will  go  on  as  you  have  set  out ;  fulfilling  your  own  high  aims ;  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  your  parents, 
and  smoothing  and  gladdening  for  your  instructors  the  difficulties  ofa  toilsome  career.  You  will  go 
on,  because  it  belongs  to  the  ingenuousness  of  youth  to  prize  the  applause  of  those  who  themsclrea 
have  won  applautte,  and  to  its  earnestness  to  pursue  triumph,  ana  to  press  onward  and  upward  in 
the  paths  of  nonorable  competiton. 

<  Emulation  thus  acting  upon  generous  natures.  Is  a  power  which  may  be  well  enlisted  in  the 
•cause  of  education.  The  evil  and  the  good  are  indeed  so  mingled  in  our  nature,  that  It  is  not  easy 
to  stimulate  the  nobler  and  higher  raculties,  without  danger  of  developing  some  of  the  more  vile 
and  earthly  elements  which  combine  in  the  marvel  and  mystery  of  creation  called  man.  Yet  it  is 
in  the  early  dawn  of  youth,  when  the  roseate  hue  yet  lingers  around  it,  and  envy  and  hatred  and 
analioe  and  all  uncharltableneas  are  yet  strangers,  or  all  but  atrangers  to  its  boaom  —  surely  it  ia  with 
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and  rivalry  exist  without  rancor.  1  cannot  mistake,  when  I  aesame  that  It  would  be  alike  a  wnag 
to  you  who  bear  the  palm ;  and  to  your  ooropetilorB,  who  hare  striven  for  it  magnanimoiMiy, thoaiji 
this  time  unsuccessfully ;  to  ascribe  unwcHtny  emotions  of  triumph  to  you,  or  more  nuvurtbj  bmk 
tlves  of  envy  or  Jealousy  to  them.  I  think  1  shall  not  err  in  saying  the  wearipg  yoar  hoocas  me^, 
you  wear  them  with  the  AiU  and  ungrudging  approval  and  concurrence  of  your  classmates. 

*li  is  indeed  sad  to  think,  and  the  thought  is  one  fitted  to  check  allexultaliOB  at  mere  bnmsii  nt- 
oess,  that  even  in  these  friendly  competitions  of  vouih  the  band  of  death  may  be  inierpoeed  bet«ea 
the  victor  and  his  laurel  wreath,  and  that  the  shout  of  triumph  may  be  cut  short  by  Ibe  vailiag  cf 
the  mourners. 

*  My  young  friends,  what  I  thus  state  hypolhelically,  has,  as  you  know,  come  to  paaa.  There  stood 
with  you  at  the  trial  in  July,  one  as  ardent,  as  full  of  life,  as  full  of  promise,  as  any  of  yon  now,  be- 
fore me,  with  affections  as  warm,  with  aims  as  lofty,  with  heart  as  resolute  and  as  pureu  Aeoordins 
to  our  poor  human  ordering,  he  should  be  among  you  now,  and  here,  to  listen  tu  the  admomtiom 
and  exhortations  I  am  addressing  to  you,  to  receive  at  my  hands  as  yoo  have  reeaved,  the  testing 
nlal  of  his  scholarship  and  conduct 

*Diis  aliUr  viawm  estJ* 

*■  It  has  pleased  Divimk  Pkovidkhck  to  take  him  from  an  earthly,  to,  as  we  may  hmnhly  hope,s 
heavenly  reward. 

*  AacB.  Grac-ik  LAwaKNCK,  your  class-mate,  your  associate  in  honors  as  in  toils,  was  snddcsly 
cut  off  trom  life  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  gun. 

*  He  was  fond  of  manly  sports,  as  he  was  of  liberal  studies.  Accompanied  by  a  little  brother,  only 
five  years  old,  he  had  wandered  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  sea  shore  at  Newport,  the  summer  res* 
denoe  of  his  family,  when  sitting  down  on  the  ground  to  rest,  and  laying  his  gun  beside  hiin.it 
was  discharged  white  he  was  drawing  the  ramrod,  and  the  whole  load  entered  his  body.  He  Ceil 
dead  on  the  spot,  exclaiming,  *  I  am  shot  ?  and  never  breathed  nor  moved  again. 

*  The  little  brother  with  streaming  eyes  and  sobbing  heart  yet  unconscious  of  the  ftill  extent  at 
the  calamity,  ran  some  distance  to  a  house  to  implore  help.  *■  Run  V  said  the  sweet  child  to  the  sfcd 
woman,  who  was  hastening  with  him  to  the  fatal  spot :  *■  Run  or  my  brother  will  be  dead  r  She  did 
run  aa  well  as  her  slUfeood  limbs  would  permit,  and  found  him  dead : 

'ToDva  LrcxDAS  Is  dead,  detid.  e'er  hla  prime, 
WLo  would  not  mourn  for  Ltoida*  T' 

*My  yooDg  fHenda,  vour  claas  have  alreadv  expressed  In  fitting  terms  thefa'  aenae  of  the  has  of 
inch  a  companion,  and  vou  wear  the  badge  of  mourning.  I,  too,  snare  in  that  mourning,  for  GxACit 
Lawrkncb  was  to  me  in  double  trust,  as  a  kinsman  and  a  student,  and  in  both  very  dear. 

*I  will  not  pursue  this  theme,  so  unhappily  illustrating  the  fleeting  and  perishable  nature  of  ba- 
man  honors,  as  of  human  life ;  but  exhorting  you  to  emulate  the  living  virtues  of  your  deoessed  ss- 
Bodate,  and  to  read  aright  and  lay  to  heart  the  solemn  lesson  of  his  early  death,  I  shall  now  dismis 
you. 

*  To  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  preaent  the  deco- 
rated students  of  the  Freshman  Caass.* 

The  wbole  ceremonial  of  the  declaring  and  distributing  these  testi- 
monials was  one  of  deep  interest,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  solemnity^ 
nor,  to  right-thinking  minds,  was  this  solemnity  broken  or  really  im- 
paired by  the  marks  of  approbation  or  dissent  with  which  the  respec- 
tive awards  were  receivea  by  the  students  at  large.  Exception  has 
been  taken  to  such  manifestations  of  opinion ;  and  the  coarse  and,  in 
this  case,  eminently  unjust  term  of  '  rowdyism'  was  applied  to  them  by 
one  journal.  They  partook  in  no  sense  of  rowdyism,  or  rioting,  or 
wantonness,  but  were  the  earnest,  and  therefore  perhaps  at  times  ex- 
aggerated, expression  of  the  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  associates 
and  peers  of  the  successful  students.  When  a  favorite  of  his  class- 
mates was  honored — those  who  best  know,  and  are,  in  truth,  the  best  and 
more  impartial  judges  of  each  other's  merits  and  calibres,  indulged  natu- 
rally and  unobjectionably  in  applause.  In  like  manner,  when  any  one 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  com- 
rades, was  called  up,  he  was  received  with  tokens  of  disapprobation; 
quite  as  natural  and  unobjectionable  as  the  applause  bestowed  upon  tbe 
other ;  ibr  where  there  is  liberty  to  applaud,  there  must  be  liberty  to 
condemn,  or  applause  loses  its  value.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  moral  influence  on  the  students  themselves  of  this 
public  ordeal,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  the  judgment  which 
their  peers  have  formed  of  them  is  to  be  pronounced  in  turn  of  all 
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put  forthi  for  honor.  Accideat,  prejudice,  or  preference,  may  possi- 
bly bias,  more  or  less,  the  estimate  formed  of  a  youth  by  bis  instruc- 
tors; but  the  estimate  which  students,  associated  together,  form  of 
each  other  is  all  but  unerring.  There  is  real  value,  therefore,  in  the 
scenes  which  have  been  thus  unthinkingly  stigmatized  by  the  term 
rowdyism. 

The  President  of  the  College,  by  his  manner  in  conducting  the  cere- 
monial, and  by  his  addresses  to  the  honored  students  of  each  class, 
evinced  his  own  conviction  that  such  incidents  constitute  eras  in  life 
for  the  young,  and  that  college  honors  are  passports  in  after  life,  of 
which  the  advantages  will  not  fail. 

The  next  proceeding  in  order  was  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  upon  each  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  President  having  first  asked  and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  trus- 
tees to  conferring  these  degrees,  admitted  in  succession  each  of  the 
undernamed  students,  composing  the  Senior  Class,  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  delivered  to  him  his  diploma : 

Gkorob  F.  Sktmovr,  J.  F.  Dblaplaiick  C!ornbll,  F.  L.  PuRmoTt 

JoBN  S.  B.  HOO0B8,  Archibald  F.  Cushmam,  Ersriitb  M.  Rodmaji, 

Tbomab  L.  Harmon,  John  M.  Aims,  Josbph  Bands, 

Gharlki  a.  Silliman,  Malcolm  Campbbll,  Jobn  £.  G.  Shkdbb, 

Gborob  6.  Btron,  Galkn  A.  Carter,  William  H.  Tbrrt, 

Adolphb  Lb  Motnb,  Jr.  Jambs  Starr  Clark,  Edward  F.  Travis, 

Frbdbric  R.  Coudbrt,  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Evan  T.  Walkbr. 
Waltbr  R.  T.  Joxbs, 

Mathew  M.  Blunt,  formerly  of  the  same  class,  in  which  he  had  a 
high  standing,  but  withdrawn,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where  also  he  maintains  a  high  character  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  was  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  B. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  then  conferred  in  course  on  the  following 
clergymen,  graduates  of  the  College : 

Rbv.  Robbrt  Travis,  Jr.  Rbv.  William  8.  Coffbt,  Rbv.  Wm.  A.  McVickar. 

**    J.  Lbandbr  Townbbnd,         **    WiLUAM  L.  Olsbn, 

and  on  the  graduates  whose  names  are  annexed : 

GoRNBLius  D.  Blakb,  William  S.  Lcdlum,  Hbmrt  p.  Campbbll, 

Timothy  6.  Mitchill,  Robbrt  Holdrk,  G.  Mortimbr  Bbldbn, 

Clarbncb  £.  Mitchill,  Isaac  Ladrbncr,  Pbtbr  M.  Pirnib. 

William  Drissler  and  Timothy  D.Williams,  teachers  in  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  College,  were  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

The  President  proceeded  next  to  declare  the  honorary  degrees 
which  the  College  was  pleased  to  confer,  viz :  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on 

Rbv.  Kbndrick  Mbtcalf,  Professor  of  Greek  and  LoUd  in  Geneva  College. 
**■    John  B.  Kbrfoot,  Rector  of  the  College  of  St  Jambs,  Maryland. 
**    David  X.  Jcnkin,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Greenwich,  New-Jenejr. 

and  that  of  LL.  D.  on 

WiHriBLD  Scott,  the  distinguished  Commander  of  the  Amifla  of  the  United  Statea. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-Torfc. 
Hbnrt  J.  Andbrson,  formerly  Professor  of  MaUiematica  in  this  College. 
William  Bbtts,  Profesior  of  Law  in  thiaOoHeva. 
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The  concluding  orations  were  then  spoken : 

A  Master*!  OraUon,  by        .....  Riv.  Robert  TkatuiJb. 

The  Valedictoiy,  ....       Jakm  Stama  Clakk. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Haight,  when  the  band  struck  up 
our  national  airs,  and  the  numerous  audience  quietly  retired,  gratified, 
as  is  quite  safe  to  assume,  by  the  performances  of  the  day,  which  long 
as  was  the  time  occupied,  did  not  seem  to  be  tedious. 

The  whole  ceremonial ;  the  animation  of  the  scene  ;  the  character 
of  the  college ;  the  imposing  array  of  men  of  station  and  of  character 
assembled  on  the  platform;  the  whole  audience;  together  with  the 
general  tone  and  delivery  of  the  speeches,  and  their  freedom  from  the 
exaggeration  of  language  and  sentiment,  so  often  found  in  commence- 
ment exercises,  combined  to  impart  more  than  usual  interest  to  this 
commencement,  and  to  give  assurance  that  this  city  will  not  permit  its 
oldest  institution  of  learning  to  halt  in  its  progress  or  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  the  progressive  prosperity  of  its  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants. Columbia  College  should  be  to  New- York  what  Harvard  is  to  Bos- 
ton —  a  source  of  pride,  an  object  of  liberal  foundations  for  scholarships, 
and  of  chairs  of  learning  or  of  science,  and  especially  ibr  the  education 
in  the  last  resort,  and  in  the  highest  excellence,  of  the  youth  of  this 
great  metropolis. 


THS      ALTAR. 


Thbiik  1b  an  Altar  thai  was  once  an  oak 
Cushioned  around  its  foot  with  tufled  stonea. 
So  soft  and  green  with  rooas  they  seem  to  ask 
The  pious  pressure  of  the  knee  alone, 
Tcx>  oeautlAil  to  tread  on.   Here,  in  spring, 
When  the  pale  wind-flower,  the  anemone, 
Bprinliled  the  woodland  paths,  and  arbute  bloaMHni, 
Nestled  beneath  last  autumn^  ragged  shroud— 
With  punctual  step  I  came,  to  see  what  havoc 
Winter  had  made  of  my  November  wreaths : 
But  all  were  faded  —  leaf,  and  flower  and  stem ! 
Yet  here 's  one  garland  that  I  wove  from  them : 

Lady,  in  thy  lonely  walk, 

Should'st  thou  nigh  the  altar  stray, 
Where  the  gentian^s  faded  stalk 

Yet  recalls  the  gentle  day 
When  we  trod  the  woods  together. 

And  marked  November  turning  grey, 
Though  the  soft  air,  that  Indian  summer  weather, 

And  thy  sweet  presence,  made  it  seem  like  May. 

Bhould'st  thou  linger  there  alone, 

Counting  not  such  hours  a  loss, 
Drop  some  token  by  the  stone, 

Leave  some  sign  upon  the  mofls ; 
So  when  next  I  wander  thither, 

In  any  mood  of  thought  or  prayer, 
I  may  be  certain  —  by  the  leaves  that  wither 

On  the  cold  rock  —  what  angel  has  been  there. 

Then,  as  worshippers  of  old 

Hoard  strange  oracles  that  spoke ; 
Heard  a  thousand  secrets  told 

By  the  dark  Thesproetian  oak, 
I  ftt>m  that  rude  trunk  mav  gather 

Such  hope,  that  when  I  kneel  again 
In  holy  church,  and  humbly  say,  ^  Odk  FATBia.* 

Thj  thought  may  strengthen  my  devout  Amen. 
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NATURE      AND      THE      CHURCH. 


BT     WILLIAIC     IC.     fvOSMAir. 


I. 


One  bright  and  tranquil  Bummer  mora, 
In  the  lovely  time  of  flowers, 

I  thought  with  nature  I  would  pass 
Its  calm  and  peaceful  hours, 

And  sought  the  unfrequented  shade, 
Of  her  uncultured  bowers. 


It. 


Along  my  path,  where  e'r  I  strayed. 

In  untaught  beauty  fair, 
Clothed  wiSi  light  and  gemed  with  dew. 

The  floral  priesthood  there. 
From  censers  framed  by  angel  hands, 

With  incense  filled  the  air. 


III. 

Like  spirit- worshippers  they  seemed. 

Arrayed  in  robes  of  love. 
As  messengers  from  heaven,  sent 

To  lure  our  thoughts  above, 
While  wafting  from  their  censers  sweet 

The  spirit  of  the  dove. 


XT. 


Unlike  were  they  in  form  or  kind, 
Tet  side  by  side  they  grew. 

Each  oped  its  petals  to  the  morn  ; 
Each  drank  the  evening  dew  ^ 

And  their  odors  blent  in  harmony. 
As  their  tints  of  varied  hue. 


▼. 


I  thought  could  but  the  Christian  Church 

To  Nature  humbly  turn, 
And  from  her  pure  and  simple  page 

Her  peaceful  precepts  learn, 
Ko  more  would  fierce  sectarian  fires 

Upon  her  altars  burn. 


TI. 


ProvtdMCf,  (J7.  /.) 


Then  let  us  each  in  childish  faith, 

To  Nature  yield  our  powers, 
And  strive  to  learn  her  perfect  law 

From  out  her  book  of  flowers ; 
That  the  *  pure  faith  which  works  by  love^ 

May  evermore  be  ours. 
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9l)e  £ak(0  of  JS^tm-Sork. 


CATUOA      LAXE 


■  CKVBS      AMD     IWOIDXVTa      IV      A      PASaAOB     O  ▼  B  ■.      TBB      O  «•  T  O  •  A.- 


AURORA. 


A  GLIMPSE  of  a  church-spire  through  the  trees  reveals  the  presence 
of  another  village,  and  the  tourist  will  soon  find  the  steamer  approach- 
ing the  village  of  Aurora.  The  Cayuga  here  expands  to  the  width  of 
about  four  miles.  The  eastern  shore  on  which  the  village  is  situated, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  table-land ;  the  houses 
skirting  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  thus  fringing  with  animation  the 
broad  rich  green,  that  diversified  into  varied  fields,  form  the  back-ground. 
The  termination  of  the  view,  at  north  and  south,  are  in  coincidence  with 
the  other  features  of  the  view.  Southward,  Rocky-Point,  worn  and 
bared  by  the  constant  dash  of  the  waves,  and  sheltering  a  pine-grove 
just  in  its  rear  from  being  torn  away  in  successive  seasons  by  the 
winter  storms.  Northward,  the  little  settlement  of  Levanna  reaches 
out  in  its  store-houses  and  dwellings  to  the  very  point,  and  thus  flanked 
and  fronted,  lies  Aurora. 

The  traveller  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  evinced  by  the  citizens  of 
this  village  an  appreciation  of  its  location,  where  so  many  of  the  sweetest 
features  of  land  and  water  scenery  mingle  in  harmonious  combina- 
tion, and  where  all  that  is  added  in  graceful  architecture  shows  to  the 
best  advantage  possible. 

A  tasteful,  temple-like,  summer-house  rising  in  classic  proportion 
from  the  verge  of  a  garden,  forms  a  winning  introduction  to  the  village, 
as  it  is  approached  by  water  from  the  north ;  and  then  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  gardens  in  differing  degrees  of  cultivation ;  among  which 
none  will  fail  to  discover  the  elaborate  and  finished  care  which  charac- 
teristically designates  the  premises  of  a  gentleman  who  is  confessedly 
among  the  best  florists  of  the  state,  and  whose  beautiful  floritecture  has 
been  admired  by  the  vast  concourse  who  have  been  present  at  succes- 
sive State  Fairs. 

There  are  sea-walLs  constructed  of  stones  so  ponderous  as  to  seem 
as  if  they  would  defy  the  storm,  and  against  which  the  waves  break 
in  the  gs^e  in  ever-changing  forms  of  beauty ;  and  on  these  walk  are 
pleasant  promenades,  from  whence  all  the  fairest  foatures  of  the  view 
are  best  seen.  The  neat  common  school-house  has  its  prominent  po- 
sition on  the  bank ;  the  academy,  half  hid  by  the  rows  of  old  poplars, 
that  by  their  size  give  evidence  of  time,  in  which  the  place  has  been 
settled,  has  a  convenient  location.  The  busy  dock-yard  has  its  fore-ground 
of  industry.  A  large  hotel  invites  the  traveller  to  its  hospitality,  and 
private  dwellings,  of  advancing,  taste,  make  up,  in  the  entire  view,  a 
picture  of  a  pleasant  and  a  pretty  village. 

The  expanse  of  lake  and  bay  presents  to  the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
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a  series  of  ever-changing  features,  varying  only  to  present  the  land- 
scape in  some  new  combination  of  beauty  or  majesty,  now  reflecting 
the  superb  hues  of  sunsets  of  unsurpassed  splenaor ;  the  towers  and 
pillars  and  mountains  of  gorgeously  colored  clouds,  hanging  over  the 
settine  sun,  like  friends  or  followers  at  some  conqueror's  death  scene; 
sometimes  ferming  a  broad  road  of  golden  fire  directly  banding  the 
lake,  so  vivid  that  the  eye  is  pained  by,  as  well  as  delighted,  with  its 
richness ;  to  be  succeeded,  it  may  be,  in  the  still  evening,  by  the  bright 
and  well-defined  but  warm  pathway  of  light  thrown  from  a  single  star. 
The  waters  are  smooth  as  the  very  ideal  of  repose,  in  some  of  the 
hours,  while  at  others,  they  are  in  all  the  wilder  grace  of  waves  of  the 
deep,  deep  green,  such  as  Niagara  shows  at  that  curve,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  never  elsewhere  sees ;  fringed  and  softened  as  the 
wave  breaks  by  its  border  of  foam.  These  are  some  of  the  pictures 
which  are  ever  open  in  the  free  gallery  of  Nature,  and  like  unto  which, 
no  painter  painteth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  December,  of  the  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  period  when  the  first  settlers  of  Aurora  arrived  there, 
there  was  seen  approaching  the  settlement,  from  the  direction  of  the 
ferry,  or  of  the  bridge,  as  would  now  be  said,  a  yawl ;  such  an  one 
apparently  as  would  be  in  use  by  the  larger  class  of  vessels  that  navi- 
gated Lake  Ontario.  It  was  urged  forward  by  a  couple  of  oars  which 
were  handled  (and  in  a  manner  that  showed  the  exercise  to  be  a  prac- 
tised one,)  by  two  sailor-like-looking  men.  They  were  by  no  means  the 
only  occupants  of  the  craft.  It  had  a  full  complement  of  passengers, 
and  the  persons  on  shore  by  whom  it  was  seen,  observed  that  the  three, 
who,  beside  the  oarsmen  were  in  it,  comprised  a  gentleman  of  mature 
age,  a  lady,  finely  formed  and  young,  and  an  old  man,  who  seemed,  like 
those  who  were  at  the  oars,  to  be  a  sailor.  There  was  also  a  full  al- 
lowance of  luggage  of  different  species,  but  all  with  a  neat  and  well- 
arranged  air  about  its  condition.  The  boat  moved  easily  forward  but 
not  rapidly.  The  sailor  who  was  in  attendance  sat  at  the  bow,  as  if  to 
keep  a  look-out,  or  to  act  as  pilot.  Its  course  was  near  the  shore  which  it 
skirted  in  silence,  until  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  small  creek  that  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  and  which  is  now  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  premises  of  Richard  Morgan,  Esq.  On  reaching  here,  it 
was  suddenly  changed  in  its  course,  and  a  landing  was  made.  The  lady 
sprang  out  gracefully  enough,  and  was  assisted,  with  the  kind  manner 
of  one  who  was  in  intimate  relation  with  her,  by  the  gentleman.  When 
these  were  from  the  boat,  by  the  strength  of  the  three  sailors,  she  waa 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  though  heavy  and  unwieldy,  so  far  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  annoyance  by  the  waves,  should  a  heavy  blow  come 
up.  This  done,  and  the  trunks,  etc.,  brought  on  shore,  the  entire 
party  held  a  brief  conference,  which  ended,  leaving  the  lady  for  the 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  crew  of  the  boat,  while  the  gentle- 
man went  to  the  nearest  house. 

Rather  rude  was  the  dwelling  architecture  of  Aurora,  just  at  that 
beeinning  of  its  career,  but  the  rough  exterior  may  hide  the  jewel, 
and  the  application  to  the  very  first  house  for  temporary  shelter  was 
met  by  an  offer  of  hospitality,  which  needed  no  other  introduction  than 
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the  word  stranger.  This  information  was  received  by  the  girl  with 
a  delight  that  showed  itself  in  the  charm  which  pleasure  ever  gives  to 
the  face  of  beauty. 

These  words  anticipate  a  description.  This  was  Ellen  Grey,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Hubert  Grey,  whose  conduct  in  his  country's  service  on  the 
continent  had  won  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation  for  all  that  gives  luatre 
to  the  soldier's  character.  The  sailor  who  had  acted  as  pilot  wsa  devo- 
tedly attached  to  the  Colonel  and  his  family,  and  had  passed  many  years 
in  his  service,  though  JohnGoasine  always  declared  that  he  had  no  peace 
on  land,  and  that  all  he  asked  was  a  deck  to  walk  on  and  a  wave  to  float  on. 

For  reasons  which  the  narrative  will  subsequently  reveal,  the  Coloiiel 
had  taken  the  rather  toilsome  and  unusual  —  though  by  no  means  ao 
unusual  then  as  it  would  be  now  —  route  by  the  way  of  the  Osw^^ 
and  Seneca  river  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  boat 
and  crew  belonged  to  the  fine  fore-topsail  schooner  '  Chatham,'  whose 
usual  voyage  was  from  Kingston  to  the  settlement,  then  in  its  infancy, 
but  now  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  part  —  Toronto.  She 
had  arrived  at  Oswego  about  a  week  previous,  and  Colonel  Grey  Had, 
by  enterprise  and  courage,  and  in  many  places  of  difficulty  by  portage 
and  rapids,  by  very  arduous  labor,  succeeded  in  arriving  with  tne  boat 
at  this  his  place  of  destination.  Their  progp-ass,  since  they  ent^'ed 
the  Cayuga,  had  been  rapid,  having  been  enabled  to  use  a  sail  until  the 
last  two  miles,  when  the  wind  utterly  deserted  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  at  whose  house  they  found  such  kindness,  had  emigrated 
from  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts;  that  family  which  has  furnished 
statutes  for  every  niche  in  society.  He  had  beard  of  the  fertility  of 
these  shores  from  the  representations  of  Lieutenant  Van  Benschoten, 
who  drew  the  military  lot  on  which  Aurora  is  situate,  and  who  was 
much  more  eulogistic  of  his  western  possessions  than  careful  about 
them.  He  was  gratified  that  his  country  had  remarked  him,  and 
there  it  ended.  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  a  quiet,  observing,  and  generous 
hearted  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world  enough  to  recognize  that  his  new 
guests  were  people  who  had  seen  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

Rest  and  refreshment  after  such  a  journey  were  the  first  duties,  and 
frequently  during  the  afternoon  did  Colonel  Grey  congratulate  his 
daughter  on  their  having  so  soon  found  the  shelter  of  a  roof;  nor  did 
he  rail  to  impress  the  fact,  that  they  had  been  fortunate  in  John  Groa- 
sine,  who  seemed  to  appreciate  it,  but  not  quite  so  warmly  as  did  the 
Colonel. 

*  This  is  a  nice  house,  doubtless,  Colonel,' said  he, '  and  Mr.  MitcbeD 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  right  sort ;  but  I'  want  to  know  who  would 
want  to  live  ashore,  if  he  could  help  it.  I  think.  Sir,  that  if  the '  Chat- 
ham' was  out  at  anchor  in  this  pretty  bay,  I  would  rather  winter  aboard 
than  in  the  best  house  there  is  in  this  place.' 

The  Colonel  doubted  whether  the  winds  of  the  winter  would  not 
change  his  followers'  opinions,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  put  them  in 
practice. 

While  all  these  incidental  affairs  were  transacting,  there  sprung  up 
a  north-west  wind,  which,  though  it  did  not  blow  severely,  brought  witn 
it  an  air  so  keen  and  piercing  Uiat  all  the  parties  to  our  narrative  were 
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^]ad  to  find  shelter,  and  even  Goasine  confessed,  that  the  *  Chatham'  out 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  in  this  temperature,  would  be  uncomfortable. 
The  lady,  bred  with  the  polished  manners  of  really  well-bred  people, 
found  as  much  as  possible  in  the  house  and  its  arrangements  to  be 
pleased  with,  and  the  Colonel  seemed  more  happy,  so  Gossine  said, 
than  he  had  been  since  they  left  Oswego. 

That  night  was  in  truth  a  bitterly  cold  one.  The  wind  lulled  with 
the  set  of  the  sun,  and  the  air  was  keen  with  the  chill  that  the  blow  had 
brought  from  the  north.  In  the  morning  the  lake  smoked  like  a  cal- 
<dron,  being  so  much  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  Except  around 
the  beach,  where  for  a  few  rods  there  was  a  black  and  glassy  covering 
of  tough  youn^  ice,  the  waters  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the  bright 
sun,  as  free  as  if  it  were  a  summer  day.  Indeed,  the  Cayuga  at  this 
place  has  very  seldom  in  the  record  of  very  many  years  been  frozen  oyer. 
The  body  of  water  is  too  deep,  and  too  constantly  renewed  by  the  springs 
at  the  bottom,  whose  outlet  it  is.  It  was  closed  in  1835,  '36,  '39  and 
'49 ;  but  never  for  a  longer  period  than  forty-eight  hours.  The  writer 
of  these  sketches  was  assured  by  Major  Jacobs,  the  old  Cayuga  Chief, 
who  left  here  in  1794,  that  he  knew  no  instance,  traditionary  or  from 
observation,  of  its  having  been  closed.  Cold  as  it  was,  the  boat  was 
ordered  to  return,  and  the  sailors  promptly  obeyed.  A  row  of  twelve 
miles  was  not  a  very  formidable  affair,  and  that  was  to  be  the  extent  of 
their  task  that  day.  They  were  directed  by  Colonel  Grey  to  cross 
over  the  lake  and  go  down  under  the  lee  of  the  west  shore.  The  younff 
ice  bent  and  cracked  under  the  weight  of  the  boat  as  it  was  pushed 
over  it  to  the  water,  and  resisted  breaking  so  long  that  Gossine  accom- 
panied the  boat  to  the  outer  edge,  where  boat  and  all  broke  through, 
and  John  had  practical  experience  of  the  temperature  in  a  way  which 
had  not  entered  into  his  theories.  But  he  was  soon  up  again,  and  as 
the  craft  was  sent  ahead  under  the  strong  muscles  of  the  experienced 
oarsman,  he  watched  its  progress  until  it  was  scarcely  visible  in  the 
shadows  of  the  deep  forests  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Colonel  Grey  also  watched  the  departure  of  the  boat  until  he  saw, 
by  the  aid  of  a  elass  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  it  was  turned 
to  the  north,  and  was  making  good  headway.  The  day  was  devoted 
to  the  prepartions  for  a  lengthened  stay,  which,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  was  announced  as  likely  to  be  during  the  winter.  The 
liberality  of  the  offer  made  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  his  house,  and 
the  winsome  manner  of  his  guests,  soon  produced  a  bargain  satisfactory 
to  all.  Society  in  that  sparse  settlement  was  an  obiect ;  and  a  society 
that  at  once  fascinated  and  paid,  was  a  treasure  indeed. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  house  stood  on  the  spot  where  there  has  since  stood 
fer  many  years  a  quaint  old  store^house,  one  of  the  relics  of  the  days 
when  stores  were  few  and  scattered,  and  when  timber  and  wood  were 
plentier  than  now.  It  has  a  strange  large  roo^  out  of  all  proportion^ 
and  a  second  story,  which  would  hold  in  itself  the  harvest  of  a  township. 
The  ceiling  in  the  lower  story  is  curiously  low  and  inconvenient,  and 
the  old  house  has  indeed  only  its  age  as  a  virtue.  Neveilheless,  in  its 
day  of  usefulness,  which  was  prior  to  the  date  of  our  narrative,  it  was 
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eateemed  a  remarkable  building,  and  was  for  many  years  the  scene  oF 
an  active  and  extensive  trade. 

There  were  but  few  houses  in  the  village  in  the  year  after  its  first  set- 
tlement. The  few  settlers  that  were  there,  had,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
landed  estate  in  their  own  right.  The  titles  were  not  clear,  and  there 
were  only  the  germs  of  that  population  and  that  wealth  which  have  since 
distinguished  this  location. 

The  cold  did  not  diminish  during  the  day,  and  the  night  brought 
with  it  additional  severity,  so  that  the  north  wind  which  had  arisen  had 
blown  the  ice  on  the  beach  into  little  hummocks  that  looked  like  the 
Esquimaux  huts,  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  view  of  such  voyages  as 
Sir  John  Franklin  made.* 

These  hummocks  were  formed  all  along  the  shore ;  and  were  the 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  new-comers,  from  the  plastic  wreathings 
and  whirlings  of  the  ice.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  Colonel  heard  a  loud 
'  Sail  ho  !'  from  the  clear  voice  of  Gossine,  who  ran  from  the  beach  haa^ 
tily  to  apprise  him  that  the  '  Chatham's'  yawl  was  on  the  return.  The 
Colonel  suggested  that  he  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  boat,  it  being 
yet  as  far  off  as  Levanna  Point.  Gossine  declared  it  was  none  other, 
as  he  knew  the  sail ;  having,  he  said,  taken  it  himself  out  of  one  of  the 
lockers  of  the  schooner,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  its  color, 
which  was  after  the  fashion  of  those  nautical  dry  goods  that  never  see 
the  wash-tub.  The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he 
was  right.  The  yawl  ran  the  last  mile  rapidly,  and  was  soon  hauled 
over  the  ice  again  into  the  little  creek.  The  explanation  of  her  return 
was  soon  made.  The  ice  had  formed  so  thick  m  the  shoal  water  near 
the  bridge  that  the  yawl  could  not  make  any  progress,  and  the  sailors 
feared  that  if  they  remained  thereabout  it  would  end  in  their  being 
frozen  up. 

Colonel  Grey  came  to  Aurora  from  the  following  singular  circmn- 
stances :  Gold  and  love  are  the  great  motive  powers  of  society. 
Philip  Grandlet,  of  Oxford,  bequeathed  to  Ellen  Grey  an  ample  for- 
tune, payable  when  she  became  of  age,  on  the  condition  that  she  should 
marry  Lewis  Grey»  a  cousin  of  Ellen,  and  a  relative  of  the  testator. 
But  there  was  appended  to  this  legacy  the  farther  condition,  that  if,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  young  lady's  twentieth  year,  this  Mr.  Lewi» 
Grey  should  not  personally  claim  her  hand,  by  application  to  herself 
then  the  bequest  should  be  hers  without  the  restriction.  If  he  re- 
quested her  hand,  and  was  refused,  the  fertune  became  his  own. 

Grandlet  had  died  in  the  August  preceding  the  date  of  our  narra- 
tive, and  the  charming  Ellen  would  attain  her  majority  on  the  first  of 
March. 

Lewis  Grey  was  already  wealthy ;  rich  beyond  the  compass  of  most 

*Thb  writer  of  these  sketches  recollects  having  seen  Sir  John  Frarklin  in  the  citj  of  Albany, 
a  number  of  years  rinoe«  when  he  was  passing  through  on  his  way  north.  He  came  up  to  the  rooma 
of  the  old  Albany  Libnuy,  which  were  then  up  three  or  four  impassible  staircases.  In  a  buildiag 
•Ince  removed  for  the  widening  of  State-street  A  hardware  store  was  on  the  first  floor.  Pacx 
BocBSTRASBKR,  a  prcclse  old  German,  was  the  Librarian.  Sir  John  was  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Laniino,  then  a  representative  in  congress  fh>m  that  district.  His  visit  to  the  library  was  to  con- 
sult a  curious  and  very  old  volume,  in  black  leather  binding,  which  was  entitled,  *Orhi$  Terrm  Tf 
foU.^  It  was  said  to  contain  some  singular  charts.  The  book-men  of  Albany  ought  to  have  kept 
tnifdk  of  that  volume.    Sir  Johr  had  a  grave  and  quiet  and  rather  melancholy  expresaloo  of  Ikoe. 
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-men's  hopes.  He  was  one  of  the  vulgar  rich  ;  men  who  knew  the 
power  of  money,  as  connected  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others. 
It  was  his  idol,  or  rather  shared  his  affections  with  himself,  though  he 
did  not  know  even  the  luxury  of  making  himself  happy.  He  had,  as 
that  kind  of  rich  men  always  have,  cringing  flatterers  investing  their 
money  at  so  much  per  cent. ;  hut  he  did  not  or  would  not  see,  that  in 
the  thinnest  possible  distance  beneath,  lay  the  most  unmitigated  con- 
tempt. He  had  courage  and  energy,  and  could  be  aroused  to  actions 
•of  vigor  when  his  pride  or  interest  was  concerned. 

And  to  such  a  wooer  was  the  fortune  of  pretty  Ellen  bound,  if  he 
•could  see  and  of  herself  ask  her  alliance.  His  character  was  too  well 
known  by  her,  to  allow  of  the  thought  being  ibr  a  moment  entertained 
of  a  life  passed  with  such  a  man.  The  golden  chain  often  '  enters  the 
soul'  as  well  as  the  iron.  It  was  true  that  if  the  interview  did  take 
place,  Mr.  Lewis  Grey  would  have  been,  wealth  or  no  wealth,  most 
flummarily  rejected,  probably  to  his  own  intense  astonishment ;  but  it 
was  the  policy  of  Elten  and  the  Colonel,  and  a  just  and  laudable  one 
4t  was,  if^  possible  to  keep  the  fortune  and  avoid  the  condition  ;  and  if 
4;hey  coula  only  succeed  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  until  March,  they 
•were  safe. 

Colonel  Grey  had  been  ordered  to  Montreal,  which  he  gladly  obeyed ; 
-and  arriving  there,  easily  obtained  leave  of  travel  in  the  States  for  a 
few  months.  The  climate  of  Canada  was  too  severe  for  a  winter's 
residence  there  by  Ellen ;  and  the  Colonel  had  taken  passage  from 
Kingston  in  the  *  Chatham,'  and  arrived  at  Oswego,  where  he  quietly 
•devised  the  best  plan  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Hearing  of  the 
banks  of  the  Cayuga  as  being  then  in  a  process  of  settlement,  and  as 
combining  seclusion  with  a  pleasant  climate,  and  one  of  the  last  places 
where  he  would  probably  be  sought  for,  he  made  the  journey  which 
we  have  already  described.  Communicating  only  to  his  friend,  the 
captain  of  the  *  Chatham,'  his  residence.  Colonel  Grey  prepared  calmly 
to  keep  a  vigilant  guard  against  any  suiprise  during  the  winter,  and  to 
make  his  house  as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  two  sailors  had  been 
sent  back  to  Oswego  with  an  earnest  request  to  Captain  Clemens  to 
acquaint  him  of  any  movement  of  the  much-dreaded  Lewis  Grey. 

Nor  was  this  caution  unnecessary.  Lewis  Grey  was  not  the  man 
to  lose  a  prize  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  bequest  of  Grandlct,  and  he 
was  quite  enough  of  a  young  man  to  like  it  the  more,  with  the  pretty 
appendage  that  was  its  contingency.  The  time  for  action  he  knew,  as 
well  as  the  other  parties,  was  brief,  and  he  adopted  the  most  vigilant 
< movement  immediately.  On  the  day  th  at  the  C olonel  anived  at  Aurora, 
he  sailed  from  England,  taking  his  passage,  most  fortunately  for  the 
perplexed  Ellen,  in  the  '  Cumberland,'  a  ship  described  in  the  adver- 
tisement as  '  that  remarkably  fast  sailing  vessel,'  but  the  performance  of 
which  was  directly  opposite ;  it  being  to  Grey's  impatience  a  doubt- 
ful question,  on  some  days,  whether  it  was  stem-way  or  head-way  that 
she  was  making.  He  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  having  made  such 
an  unlucky  choice,  but  on  the  ocean  submission  to  fate  is  a  philosophy 
:'«oon  learned. 

The  winter  days  passed  on  merrily.    In  the  daughter  of  their  host, 
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Sam  MitcheU*  the  pretty  Ellen  found  a  deligbtful  companion,  and  new 
lessons  were  learned  from  each  other  of  their  different  experiences. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  fused  into  mutual  obsenration  by  the  relations 
of  varying  incidents  which  characterise  a  life  passed  at  home,  and  one 
diversified  by  the  truant  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  in  employ- 
ment, pleasant  and  interesting,  of  a  kindred  scholarship,  Bllen  and  Sson 
found  the  winter  neither  lifeless  or  dull.  Nor  is  it  ever  dull  when,  as 
here,  a  broad  expanse  of  bright  and  clear  water  was  in  perpetual  move* 
ment,  changing  its  pictures  like  the  successions  of  a  festive  gathering, 
and  when  there  was  mind  to  enjoy  those  companions  who  accompany 
one  as  kindly  to  the  solitary  dwelling  as  to  the  crowded  hall  —  I  mean 
books.  They  who  love  them  have  a  talisman  to  charm  away  dullneas 
always. 

John  Gossine  was  the  busiest  man  imaginable.  He  had  very  nearly 
traversed  the  entire  locality,  and  wherever  there  was  a  glen,  or  mine,, 
or  water-fall,  notwithstanding  the  temperature,  he  had  explored  and  ex- 
amined, and  reported  his  observations,  the  object  portrayed  losing  no- 
thing in  size  or  importance  by  his  narration.  The  Indians  who  still 
remained  on  the  Reservation  had  especially  attracted  his  notice.  The 
Reservation  is  even  to  this  day  the  term  frequently  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  village  which  is  situated  just  north  of  the  pretty  Grecian  sum- 
mer-house, to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

There  are  yet  the  old  orchard  trees,  some  of  which  probably  survived 
the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  detachment  of  Sullivan's  army,  which 
was  sent  up  the  lake,  and  passed  through  this  way  —  a  work  of  terror, 
which  the  Indian  never  forgot.  The  banks  are  higher,  and  there  are 
fewer  trees  near  the  lake,  but  the  Reservation  has  many  positions  of 
great  beauty  for  architectural  improvement. 

It  was  excessively  to  the  annoyance  of  Gossine  that  the  Indians,  and 
especially  one  old  brave  would  completely  distance  him  with  their 
canoes,  while  he  was  sculling  the  yawl.  It  did  not  seem  in  accordance 
with  his  notions  of  water  craft,  that  such  affairs  as  these  bark  canoes 
should  so  easily  leave  his  boat  in  the  distance.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Colonel,  he  hauled  his  yawl  ashore,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  re- 
pair and  refixture.  Boat-building  was  a  novelty  on  the  Cayuga  in 
those  days.  We  have  changed  all  that  since  then,  and  can  produce 
models  now  that  we  will  place  in  competition  with  any  others ;  but  then- 
the  '  Chatham's'  yawl  was  the  finest  craft  that  had  yet  floated  there, 
and  as  the  industrious  and  ingenious  Gossine  proceeded  to  give  her  a 
centre-board,  and  to  deck  her  over,  and  otherwise  prepare  her  for  sail- 
ing, Mr.  Mitchell  evidently  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  settlers,  when 
he  prophesied  her  invincibility. 

The  old  Indian,  John  Key,  watched  the  proceedings  keenly,  but  with 
the  usual  custom  or  wisdom  of  his  people,  said  not  a  word.  It  was 
not  many  days  before  the  yawl  was  equipped,  a  regular  decked  sail- 
boat Gossine  then  worked  at  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  ladies,  the  yawl  was  soon  in  complete  order,  spreading  a 
complement  of  sail  about  as  much  as  she  could  carry.  It  was  rather 
cold  weather  for  pleasure  sailing,  but  John  had  seen  service  in  the 
Baltic,  and  there  was  soon  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  lake  the  spec- 
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tacle  of  the  yawl  darting  about  in  all  kind  of  naatical  eyolutions,  chased 
by  or  chasing  some  of  the  canoes  belonging  to  the  Reservation,  the 
most  of  which,  in  a  decent  wind,  it  left  far  in  the  distance.  John  soon 
organised  a  crew  among  the  young  men,  who  entered  eagerly  into  the 
sport,  especially  as  it  gave,  or  seemed  to  give  them,  a  superiority  in 
one  manly  exercise  to  their  active  and  quick-motioned  Indian  neigh- 
bors. Old  Key  kept  his  canoe,  the  largest  and  best  constructed,  care- 
fully drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  when  challenged  to  a  contest,  made 
no  other  reply  than  '  Time  enough ;  John  catch  him  yet/ 

Colonel  Grey  found  at  the  breakfast-table  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  one 
of  the  mornings  of  January,  a  new  guest,  who  was  introduced  to  him 
as  Mr.  Ryckman,  and  who,  he  ascertained,  was  an  Indian  trader,  pass- 
ing in  one  of  his  usual  tours  from  Albany  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  as 
far  as  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence  through  the  Delaware  country  home- 
ward. There  was  nothing  about  the  guest  to  awaken  notice,  except 
that  Colonel  Grey  would  rather  not  have  been  met  by  any  one,  at  that 
time,  whose  travels  were  in  the  direction  of  the  cities.  He  asked  no 
questions,  and  was  communicative  only  of  a  few  general  facts,  and 
passed  on.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  Albany  some  years  since 
will  recollect  Wilhelmus  Ryckman.  He  attained  to  old  age,  as  indeed 
did  every  member  of  his  remarkable  family.  I  saw  him  often.  He 
never  associated  or  conversed  with  any  one  that  I  saw,  but  moved 
along,  apparently  a  man  alive  in  the  world  and  belonging  to  the  past. 
He  was  grave  and  quiet,  and  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  taciturnity 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been  a  trader.  His  associa- 
tions of  thought  and  habit  were  with  the  days  of  the  frontier  trading 
post,  and  the  modem  city  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  strangers. 

The  longest  voyage  ever  known,  except  that  of  old  Vanderdecken, 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  had  its  end,  and  at  last  the  '  Cumberland,'  after 
having  been  beaten  and  be-stormed,  after  drifting  out  of  her  course, 
and  going  very  slow  in  it,  arrived  at  New- York.  Lewis  Grey  was  in- 
dignant at  her  long  passage,  and  could  not  understand  why  such  a  thin^ 
should  happen  to  a  rich  man.  The  information  that  Colonel  Grey  had 
been  at  Oswego  was  soon  ascertained,  and  Lewis  moved  thitherward 
as  promptly  as  his  health,  enfeebled  by  sea-sickness,  (enjoyed  to  its  fullest 
extent  on  board  of  the  '  Cumberland,')  would  allow.  At  Oswego  his 
eflR)rts  to  find  the  present  residence  of  Jthe  Colonel  were  very  strenuous, 
for  his  pride  and  avarice  were  both  roused  into  action.  He  ascertained 
that  the  Colonel  had  taken  the  yawl  of  the  '  Chatham,'  and  had  gone 
'  somewhere,'  that  usual  temporary  hiding  place  of  all  conjecture.  But 
he  made  no  progress  until  the  '  Chatham'  herself  arrived.  Captain 
Clemens  was  very  much  perplexed  to  baffle  the  eager  questions  of 
Lewis.  To  all  of  them,  however,  he  made  the  most  general  answers 
that  he  could  devise,  resorting  in  all  cases  to  an  episode  on  the  description 
and  merits  of  the  yawl  he  had  parted  from  as  being  the  best  piece  of 
boat  fabric  afloat,  until  Grey  wished  the  '  Chatham's'  yawl  in  the  Mael- 
strom. 

The  two  sailors  who  had  accompanied  the  Colonel  to  the  Cayuga 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Lewis,  and  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  some  information  from  them  he  found  himself  en- 
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tangled  in  a  labyrinthical  description  of  routes  and  courses  all  around 
the  compass;  with  a  more  serious  annoyance  in  a  lameness  occasioned 
by  a  long  walk  into  which  he  was  led  by  Sebring,  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  undertook  to  show  him  personally  the  direction  in  which  the  yawl 
had  gone.  '  Shall  I  never  hear  the  last  of  that  abominable  yawl !'  said 
Lewis,  as  he  found  himself  at  the  parlor  of  the  only  tavern  Oswego 
then  could  produce,  and  found  to  his  vexation  that  he  had  probably 
doomed  himself  by  his  imprudence  to  a  week's  confinement  to  his  room. 
'  A  gentleman  for  you,  Mr.  Grey,'  said  the  servant,  as  he  ushered 
into  the  room  a  visitor,  who  had  desired  to  see  him ;  and  in  walked, 
calmly  and  deliberately,  the  Indian  trader  Ryckman.  A  conversation 
followed  between  them,  in  the  result  of  which  it  was  evident  Grey  was 
exceedingly  interested.  When  the  interview  closed,  Grey  sent  for  a 
physician,  whose  annoimcement  that  he  was  forbidden  to  travel  for  at 
least  a  week  was  received  with  a  storm  of  indignation,  at  which  tbe 

Erofessional  man  was  at  first  inclined  to  demur,  but  on  reflecting  that 
is  patient  was  a  rich  Englishman,  he  concluded  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, and  remember  the  high  words  in  the  bill ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  faculty  at  that  period,  in  Oswego,  to  say  that  this  idea 
was  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  the  suffering  Lewis  in  vain 
monstrating. 


STANZAS        YO 


BT     A     NSW     00>'TntB0tOn. 


A  STORM-CLOUD  gathVuig  in  the  eky, 
Through  whioh  £c  hot- winged  lightnings  fly, 
A  meteor  flashing  quickly  by, 

The  stars  above : 
A  monntain- torrent  foaming  down, 
A  sullen  wave  with  crested  crown— 

These  are  not  Love. 


A  fleeting  thought,  a  rainbow  ray, 
That  mounts  to  heaven  in  light  of  day, 
But  fades,  and  faintly  dies  away, 

When  shadows  rove ; 
A  fickle  breath,  a  xephyr's  sigh, 
That  fims  the  flower,  but  lets  it  die — 

These  are  not  Love. 

The  gentle  ^  rill,  that  from  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings,' 
With  golden  drops  and  crystal  things, 

Ever  to  move ; 
With  soft  emotions  fills  the  breast. 
And  glads  the  soul,  and  makes  it  blest- 

This,  this  is  Love ! 
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TRIBUTE        TO        THE        DEAD. 


*  Abs:iit  inani  funera  naeniao. 
Luotusque  turpis.  et  querlmonia«.'  Hoblaoi. 


X. 


Rest  from  the  strife,  brave  spirit !  tmcoinpliuning, 

With  evil  fortune  thou  hast  battled  long; 
While  heavy  drops  from  Sorrow's  cloud  are  raining, 

A  lyre,  long  silent,  vibrates  into  song : 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  thy  form  awaken. 

To  wrestle  with  sharp  throes  another  hour, 
Though  one  like  thee  could,  with  a  mien  unshaken, 

Rob  Death's  dissolving  pang  of  half  its  power. 


tt. 


With  the  plague-spot  upon  thy  visage  hollow, 

Floridian  shores  were  trod  by  thee  in  vain ; 
When  northward  Spring  sent  forth  her  herald  swallow, 

Panted  thy  heart  to  visit  home  again : 
Once  more  to  native  scenes  and  pleasant  places, 

Back  earnest  thou  o'er  Ocean's  flashing  foam ; 
Once  more  thy  glance,  on  old  familiar  faces, 

Rested  while  sitting  by  the  hearth  of  home. 


III. 


Once  more  thy  loving  and  devoted  mother 

Thy  couch  beside  outwatched  the  stars  of  night ; 
Once  more  thy  sire  a  groan  would  try  to  smother. 

For  skill  was  vain  to  stay  the  work  of  blisht : 
Brief  was  thy  stay.    Autumnal  winds  are  mnging 

Pale,  withered  leaves  upon  thy  funeral  mould ; 
While  overhead  are  feathered  armies  winginjr 

Their  way  to  lands  nnvexed  by  frost  or  cold. 


IT. 


And  friendly  hearts  belief  are  entertaining 

That  thy  soul  journeyed  to  a  brighter  clime ; 
Fount  of  unclouded  light  that  knows  no  waning, 

Far,  fiir  beyond  this  crumbling  strand  of  time : 
How  otherwise  believe,  for  aspirations, 

That  in  true  hearts  have  birth  aTone,  were  thine  7 
A  will  to  dare  those  troubles  and  vexations 

That  drug  with  gall,  too  oft,  life's  sparkling  wine. 


Rest  Arom  the  strife,  brave  spirit !  who  would  wake  thee. 

To  waste  and  burn  with  fever-fires  again ; 
While  friends  ore  tortured  at  the  sight,  to  make  thee 

Feel  for  another  hour  Promethean  pain : 
Not  all  of  thee  is  lost  while  comrades  cherish 

Fond  recollections  of  thy  worth,  my  friend  : 
Though  gone,  the  bright  example  cannot  perish 

Of  courage  that  upheld  thee  to  the  end.  w.  «.  o  ■. 
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EPITRALAMIUM. 


BT    m.  •■  caiLTox- 


I. 


A  HEALTH  to  the  brMe !  may  the  sands  of  lifers  gl 
For  her,  measure  moments  of  joy  as  they  pass  ; 
May  the  stream  of  her  life,  till  it  ceases  to  flow, 
Never  bear  on  its  bosom  the  shadow  of  wo, 
But  reflect  the  blue  heaven  that  smiles  from  above, 
On  this  union  of  hearts,  in  the  temple  of  love. 


It. 


A  health  to  the  bride  1  and  as  years  roll  away 
May  she  ever  with  crladness  remember  this  day ; 
And  if  in  her  eyes  start  the  tears  of  regret, 
As  she  ports  from  the  friends  she  may  never  forget, 
May  the  thought  that  those  friends  will  ne^er  cease  to  recall 
Her  image  with  joy,  check  the  tears  ere  they  iall. 
Wa$kingtM,  Oct,  S9, 1850. 


MUSINGS      BY      THE      HEARTH. 


Again  I  write  in  the  midst  of  the  autumn.  The  air  is  at  rest,  and 
only  heaves  to  and  fro  like  its  sister  Sea.  The  air  respires  against  the 
pearl-tinted  heaven,  and  the  sea  lapses  against  the  golden  heach.  How^ 
glorious  the  blending  of  all  around  us  now ! 

Was  it  an  unpleasant  dinner,  dear  Knick.,  that  you  took  with  me- 
the  other  day  ?  To  be  sure  you  came  in  late,  after  the  roast-beef  had 
been  cut  into,  but  the^weet  potatoes  were  warm ;  and  that  butter  frono 
my  good  grocer's,  was  it  not  just  the  thing  to  slice  into  and  spread  over 
the  crisped  sweetness  of  the  southern  fruit  1  We  were  pledged  for  a 
walk  after  dinner,  and  tossing  off  the  last  glass  of  golden  sherry,  we 
set  forth.  The  sun  was  'not  over  high  in  the  heaven,  and  the  scene 
we  were  to  see  was,  if  possible,  to  be  seen  before  that  sun  had  set. 
Shaped  into  ships,  great  fleets,  were  the  clouds  above  us,  as  we  stepped 
out  into  the  street ;  and  did  you  not  agree  in  the  fancy,  that  we  could 
see  the  cloud-shores  along  which  the  fleets  were  sailing ;  and  we  could 
almost  believe  that  we  heard  the  loud  hosannas  shouted  by  the  people- 
lined  coast,  as  they  hailed  the  return  of  their  squadrons,  illustrious  with 
victory. 

Up  Pacific-street,  and  away  to  the  environs  of  the  town ;  through 
the  outskirts ;  through  the  small  back  yards,  as  yet  unfenced,  of  squat- 
ters and  suburban  settlers  —  men  who  flank  the  army  of  citizens  who 
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live  within  the  city  proper.  How  we  saw  the  pigs  and  the  boys,  and 
the  cats  and  the  girls,  jostling  about  and  forming  friendships  and  inti* 
macies!  Then  by  the  hedge  of  hawthorn  trees,  with  red  berries 
clustering  on  their  branches. 

Over  old  stone  fences,  scratched  by  the  warlike  and  pugnacious  briar- 
bushes,  through  the  yellow  field  of  prostrate  corn,  (how  unlike  the  red 
field  of  battle!)  down  rolled  'Old  Knick/  among  the  firagrant  ears; 
and  how  you  feasted  your  nose  amidst  the  tassels,  and  seemed,  out- 
stretched there,  like  some  picture  in  a  picture-book  of  our  boyhood ! 
Up  again,**  Old  Knick.  ;'  over  the  fence  with  a  jump  —  well  done  for 
an  editor,  and  the  father  of  a  family !  What  have  you  got  your  coat 
off  for  1  What  *s  in  the  wind  now,  my  lusty  man  of  letters  ?  To  climb 
yon  tall  and  polished  poplar !  Out  upon  you,  man !  From  the  roof 
where  we  are  going  now  we  shall  see  a  sight  that  will  be  worth  forty 
such  views  as  you  will  get  from  amid  those  brown  and  quivering^ 
branches : 

*  Zachbvi  he 
Did  climb  a  tree, 
His  Lord  to  see  P 

Where  we  are  going,  we  shall  see  spread  out  before  us  just  such  a 
scene  as  was  shown  to  that  meek  master  of  men,  by  him  of  Erebus  ; 
a  scene  of  peopled  cities  and  flowing  rivers ;  a  scene  of  wonder ;  an 
ocean;  two  islands;  part  of  a  great  continent;  forests,  rolling  hills, 
distant  mountains  —  all  beneath  us  —  mapped  at  our  very  feet.  Let 
us  forward.  On  with  your  coat — over  the  fence  again.  Hurrah! 
we  are  on  the  hill.  Do  n't  stop  to  gaze  at  yonder  sea  of  silver ;  fly 
up  the  steps ;  mount  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the  good  inn  '  Mount- 
Prospect  Hotel/  Now  for  a  n-esh  icy  quaff  of  ale  1  We  have  won 
it  by  our  walk  —  by  our  breezy  scramble. 

Softly,  dear  Knick.  ;  gently  up  the  withered  rigging  of  this  storm- 
beaten  house.  There  is  a  smell  of  sleeping  summer  dust;  the  steps 
creak,  and  the  bannisters  are  broken.  Tenants  cannot  repair,  and 
landlords  will  not.  Through  the  dim  garret-room,  full  of  odd  fancies^ 
now  mount  again  a  short  ladder.  Do  not  stop  to  pray,  for  the  temple 
is  above,  and  you  will  soon  stand  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotent 
Majesty. 

Well,  that  is  a  good  notion.  You  have  got  your  hat  off.  It  is  thought- 
fol  and  respectful.  There  is  reverence  needed  here.  Your  spirit, 
my  good  fi-iend,  is  always  in  keeping,  and  well  prepared  for  such 
church-scenes  as  this.  Your  pastor,  perhaps,  cannot  answer  so  well 
for  you,  as  to  your  mental  preparation  for  churches  *  made  with  hands.' 
Now,  with  brow  aU  flushed  by  honest  exercise,  and  bathed  from 
.  temple  to  temple  in  the  glow  from  yonder  setting  sun,  stand  up  like 
a  man  for  whom  these  things  were  made,  and  answer  me,  is  this  not 
sublime  ? 

We  will  look  above  us  now.  See  that  dun  cloud  with  the  border 
of  red.  It  is  perfoctly  still.  There  seems  to  be  some  being  (veiled 
from  our  mortal  eye)  standing  upon  ir.  Look !  did  you  not  almost  see 
an  uplifted  wing ;  and  yonder  now,  floating  higher  toward  the  Endy- 
mion,  is  not  that  detached  body  an  angel,  who  is  returning  fi'om  his. 
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mission  of  glory  to  the  Master's  throne  ?  It  is  gone — far  away  from 
our  strainiii g  gaze.  How  exqu isite  are  our  intercourses  with  the  higher 
world!  Dimmed  into  imaginings  are  the  modes  of  converse;  our 
souls,  like  the  air,  float  upward,  and  press  against  the  gates  of  paradise. 
There,  like  the  stilled  wind,  we  linger  and  listen.  Music,  no  longer 
faint  and  low,  is  heard  from  the  shining  gateways ;  and  those  bright 
beings  that  pass  so  incessantly  before  our  rapt  sense  are  mysteries  of 
knowledge;  upholders,  under  a  great  Being,  of  this  vast  globe  that 
hangs  suspended  by  His  will,  and  revolves  daily  for  our  use  and  ad- 
miration. We  are  in  a  cathedral,  dear  Knick.,  and  these  are  the  leaves 
of  our  gospel.     Listen  to  the  lecture. 

How  dense  that  rolling  forest !  You  see  no  particular  leaves  through 
the  vast  wealth  of  foliage,  and  yet  how  each  vein  of  nature  trills  and 
runs  throughout  all !  See  those  broad  branches  heave,  like  pulses  of 
our  blood,  sending  back  through  their  swaying  fibres,  away  through 
the  mighty  trunks,  new  treasures  of  life,  to  the  heart  of  nature,  that 
is  hidden  down  in  the  jewelled  caverns  of  the  earth.  All  down  the 
whole  breadth  of  Long-Island  spreads  that  forest.  It  walks  away  from 
our  eye  like  plumed  soldiers  over  the  bills,  down  into  the  valleys,  by 
the  road-side,  passes  by  the  farmer's  door,  and  out  to  the  promonto- 
ries that  brave  the  billows  of  the  surging  sea ;  away  they  go,  as  if  to  do 
homage  to  some  invisible  host,  coming  to  them  from  other  lands  and 
continents,  with  whom  they  are  at  peace. 

Now  turn  southward,  and  mark  those  flashes  of  light ;  the  Atlantic 
foaming  on  the  shore ;  blue  horizon  to  that  scathing  waste  of  water 
that  lies  beyond ;  ships,  with  poor  laborers  from  the  lands  a&r.  Now, 
even  as  we  look,  are  there  yet  unseen  sails  swelling  toward  our  coast, 
filled  with  the  wild  winds  that  have  blown  over  the  jungles  of  Africa 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Asian  deserts. 

Yonder  is  Staten-Island,  and  nearer  —  it  looks  as  if  you  could  shoot 
an  arrow  there  —  is  the  '  City  of  the  Dead'  —  Greenwood.  When 
there  is  so  much  of  life  about  us,  we  cannot  tarry  among  the  tomhs. 
The  broad  upper  bay  is  dotted  with  all  manner  of  vessels —  sail  and 
steam  craft ;  and  yonder  is  New-Jersey,  with  its  long,  low  line  of  hills, 
and  its  city  of  Jersey;  and  then  Weehawken  on  the  hill,  looking  like 
a  camp  in  the  distance ;  and  Hoboken  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson ; 
and  i&rther  up,  the  palisades  and  the  hills  that  make  a  sea  of  Tappaan, 
on  whose  banks  is  the  home  of  Irving  ;  and  farther  on  still,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Ramapo  valley.  How  dim  the  line  that  marks  the  Con- 
necticut shores  of  the  Sound ! 

Swell  out  your  metropolitan  inflated  breast,  and  raise  an  inch  in  your 
boots,  thou  boastful  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  for  there  is  your 
•  <5ity  —  your  bclovod  New- York  is  at  your  feet ;  but  only  so  in  the  ac- 
cident of  your  geographical  elevation,  for  proud  is  the  Empire  Citj  as 
was  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  Look  where  that  grove  almost  droops  its 
grreen  boughs  into  the  salt-water  of  the  bay,  at  the  Battery ;  and  with- 
out getting  into  an  omnibus,  whose  rattling  sound,  thank  heaven! 
reaches  not  here,  travel  with  me  by  the  electric  power  of  the  eye,  and 
through  that  canopy  of  smoke,  pass  alone  over  the  City  of  the  New-  World, 

It  looks  like  London.    All  great  bnck  cities  look  alike,  just  as  two 
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white  men  or  two  black  men  look  alike  at  a  distance,  enough  to  do 
away  with  minutiee.  Here  you  have,  as  in  London,  a  canopy  of  smoke, 
with  the  red  chimneys  poking  their  heads  into  the  dingy  cloud.  You 
have  at  this  distance,  that  extraordinary  thing,  silence  —  silence  from  a 
blended  city  of  half  a  million  of  lungs  and  tongues.  Fire  one  cannon 
off  now  on  yonder  Battery,  you  standing  near,  and  how  the  welkin 
would  ring  again,  and  your  ears  be  pierced  by  the  heavy  report ;  but 
not  one  cry,  not  one  feeble  echo  ot  the  thousands  who  are  at  work 
within  that  world  of  brick  can  reach  us  here  ;  and  yet  how  noisy  all 
are  who  dwell  therein !  Thousands  of  women  are  screaming  to  thou- 
sands of  children  from  the  heads  of  stair-ways,  and  thousands  of  wo- 
men, at  the  basement-landing,  are  bawling  to  the  thousands  of  women 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  be  silent,  while  the  thousands  of  children, 
between  the  two  great  volumes  of  sound,  send  forth  a  shrill  tenor,  and 
yet  we  hear  it  not. 

Loud  upon  the  evening  air  peals  the  shrill  cry  of  sudden  pain,  and 
fierce  the  yell  of  reeking  muraer,  and  yet  we  hear  it  not.  All  is  still, 
all  is  dumb.  The  city  is  not  quiet  within  its  walls,  but  away  out  here, 
in  the  dear  old  country,  how  tranquil  is  it  all !  The  echo  is  in  your 
heart,  good-man  Knick.,  of  prattling  tongues  that  long  for  your  return 
to  them  at  night,  in  that  snug  sanctum,  wherein  oft  times  of  yore  I  have 
sifmed  my  favorite  sherry,  and  smoked  my  fragrant  weed. 

where  will  New- York  city  be  twenty  years  hence  ?  If  any  body 
had  asked  Hendrick  Hudson  what  his  opinion  was  about  the  prospects 
of  the  cape  of  land,  he  saw  separating  the  East  river  and  the  Hud- 
son, he  never  would  have  been  prepared  to  prophecy  the  present  gran- 
deur of  that  place ;  nor  would  he  have  imagined  that  a  syren  would 
venture  from  the  distant  Sweden  to  pour  her  silvery  tones  over  the 
rough  waters  of  the  river  that  was  to  bear  his  exploits  and  his  name 
to  posterity.  Nor  can  we,  much  better  than  Hendrick,  speak  of  the 
broad  destiny  of  the  city  of  the  two  rivers ;  and  yet  another  city  is 
beneath  us,  a  great  and  a  growing  city.  Red  were  its  fields  with  the 
blood  of  the  bravest  of  our  brave  in  the  time  of  trial ;  but  now,  how 
many  churches  lifi;  their  spires  and  tune  their  loud  organs  in  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  that  brave  blood  has  bought  us  1  Brooklyn,  from  its 
heights,  surveys  a  noble  city ;  no  monument  more  fitting  than  solitary 
pyramid  to  a  nation's  glory  or  her  sons.  Is  your  eye  weary,  'Old  Knick.,' 
with  sight-seeing  V  The  sun  is  dipping  in  the  west  —  now  nearly 
gone  — just  Fight  enough  left  to  make  all  earth  as  well  as  heaven  a 
mystery.  But  turn  northward.  There  is  Williamsburgh,  Astoria, 
Flushing,  and  other  suburbs  of  New- York ;  and,  now  south,  and  you 
see  the  bay  of  Jamaica,  and  the  desert-like  lands  oif  '  Old  Long-Island's 
sea-girt  shore.'  Now  we  have,  with  our  eyes,  travelled  round  the 
horizon  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  all  this  we  have  gained  by  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour  from  my  q^iet  roost  in  Pacific-street. 

The  night  is  coming  on,  and  homeward  we  must  wend  our  way. 
You  to  your  roost,  and  I  to  mine.  We  have  been  perching  high  up 
in  the  air  on  the  roof  of  the  good  inn  —  and  iuch  an  hour !  How  dif- 
ferent our  return  from  our  approach  !  How  sobered  and  subdued ! 
Good-night !  I  am  for  my  own  nearth,  to  muse  upon  the  past,  and  mus- 
ter fresh  energies  for  the  future. 
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IT  O.  S.   BATBVS. 


When  to  oar  longiog  soals  are  giren 
Those  glimpees  of  an  after  life, 
That  make  us  half*forget  the  strife, 

Along  Karth^s  pathway  up  to  Heaven ; 


II. 


Sublime  unto  the  wondering  eye, 

The  shadowy  grandeur  towers  around, 
And  hymnings  of  triumphal  sound 

Swell  loudly  up,  sweep  gently  by. 


XII. 


The  expandinff  soul,  with  large  embrace, 
Claims  brotherhood  with  all  mankind, 
And  runs  with  new  delight  to  find 

A  world  is  with  it  in  the  race. 


!▼. 


The  passing  clouds  of  grief  that  throw 
A  shade  of  darkness  o^er  the  mind, 
Leave  but  a  brighter  light  behind, 

Turning  to  gladness  all  our  wo. 


Nature  is  clad  in  livelier  green. 

And  boundless  sky,  like  boundless  soul, 
Lit  by  some  central  lamp,  from  pole 

To  utmost  pole  appears  serene. 

|TI. 

Such  moments  are  the  sunny  beams, 
To  which,  with  ever  new  delight, 
Our  memories  in  their  backward  flight 

Return  and  bathe  in  golden  streama. 

▼n. 

Such  moments  are  but  fortastes  sweet 
Of  raptures  which  we  yet  shall  feel, 
When  breath  by  breath,  at  last  we  steal 

To  other  shores,  old  friends  to  greet 

▼IIX. 

To  other  shores,  where  circling  range 

With  glittering  wings  the  white-robed  choirs, 
Chanting,  to  melody  of  lyres, 

Oelestial  hymns,  of  ceaseless  change. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Abdrbm  BcroBB  THB  Ahbbicam  MsMCAt.  AiiociATxoK,  it  Uie  Anniycnvy  Meeting  in  CIndnniiU, 
May  S,  1850.    By  Jobh  C.  Wahrkii,  M.  D^  PresideDt  of  the  ABaodation. 

The  medioal  oommnnity  of  the  United  States  are  no  leas  indebted  to  Doctor 
Waerbn  for  this  ezoellent,  snggestiye,  and  carefully-oonsidered  address,  than  for  the 
honor  of  recording  his  name  as  the  President  of  their  Association.  Standing  as  Doc- 
tor WAaRKN  nnqnestionably  does,  the  venerable  head  of  American  sargery ,  whatever 
opinions  he  pronounces,  whatever  counsels  he  enforces,  whatever  fiusts  he  declares, 
come  with  all  the  weight  that  years  and  knowledge  can  impart }  years  unclouded  by 
infirmity,  or  indolence  of  mind  or  body,  and  knowledge  built  on  a  sure  and  sagaciomi 
experience.  If  now,  in  the  reposing  period  of  his  honorable  career,  he  resigns  to 
younger  hands  the  practice  of  that  high  art,  which  has  become  hereditary  in  his 
fiimily,  it  is  a  satisfiiction  to  know  that  his  faculties  are  still  active  in  their  habitual 
sphere. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  and  dignified  in  this  distinction  between  those 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  some  great  art,  or  some  learned  profession,  and  the 
men  who  have  been  absorbed  in  the  details  of  commerce.  The  mere  man  of  buaincM 
is  glad  enough,  on  retiring  from  active  pursuits,  to  drop  the  thoughts  and  cares  en- 
gendered by  trade.  He  has  had  enough  of  tari£b,  and  markets,  and  cotton.  Wall- 
street  jargon  has  rub-a-dub'd  upon  the  drum  of  his  ear  long  enough,  and  he  is  glad  to 
escape  from  the  realm  of  drays  and  brokers  into  the  quiet  contemplation  of  clover  and 
turnips.  But  not  so  with  the  artist,  the  great  lawyer,  or  the  physician,  who  finds  in  hia 
profession  a  higher  aim  and  a  higher  reward  than  the  collection  of  fees.  Science  to  these 
men  has  opened  a  volume  whose  pages  are  infinite.  The  world  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention for  them  is  unexhausted.  The  treasury  of  the  past  is  daily  enriched  by  new 
eontribntions,  and  ibe  eager  curiosity  of  their  novitiate  is  only  expanded  by  age  into 
a  deeper  and  a  more  philosophical  spirit  of  research. 

Doctor  Wabrxn ,  preserving  unabated  his  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  his  pro- 
feasiony  enters  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  roan  into  a  brief  but  graphic  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  American  surgery,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  of  its  pro- 
gress to  the  present  day.  At  that  time  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  student  were 
great,  and  the  limited  means  of  instruction  betokened  the  iniant  state  of  medical 
science.  There  was  one  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  another  in  New-York,  and 
a  third,  still  younger,  near  Boston.  '  A  single  subject,'  Doctor  Waxekn  obsorea, 
'  was  all  we  could  obtain  for  our  whole  course  of  anatomy.'  Even  in  London,  at  the 
period  when  Williaii  Humtbe  delivered  the  first  private  course  on  anatomy,  in  I75O9 
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a  single  subject  was  employed  for  the  lectures  in  the  London  Hoqiital,  and  the  eonne 
of  the  arteries  was  demonstrated  by  a  foetal  preparation.  But  it  was  Doctor  WAaais'i 
good  fortune  to  arrive  in  London  at  the  time  when  the  genius  of  John  Hurtbk  hid 
just  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  scientific  researches  of  the  profession.  He  became 
a  pupil  of  Cooper,  (afterward  Sir  Astlkt,)  and  acted  as  dresser  to  his  predeosMor 
and  relative,  Mr.  William  Cooper. 

Mr.  William  Cooper  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  a  good  surgeon,  thoo^  not 
friendly  to  operations.  Doctor  Warren  observes  of  him :  *  He  vraa  not  parficnlariy 
fond  of  our  country,  the  newly-formed  United  States,  and  aometimea  affected  to  be 
surprised  that  we  were  so  *  light  oomplexioned.'  Once  he  said :  *  Have  yon  ccAoo2r 
in  America  V  And  again :  *•  Ton  have  fallen  off  from  us  like  unripe  firnit.' '  Doetor 
Warren  enlivens  his  address  with  various  reminiscences  of  the  foremost  men  of  that 
day,  who  devoted  themselves  to  surgery,  both  in  England  and  FVanoe.  '  It  was,'  is 
he  truly  says,  *  a  golden  age  in  surgery.'  Prominent  among  the  g^reat  names  be 
enumerates  are  those  of  Bell,  Wenzel,  in  Germany,  Scarpa,  Seratier,  Bichkt, 
and  Dubois.    Of  the  latter,  Doctor  Warren  relates  the  following  anecdotes: 

*  DuBou  was  afterward  Baron  of  the  Emptre«  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  great  Mead 
of  the  Emperor  Napolkom.  The  emperor  employed  him  to  officiate  on  the  oocaaion  ct  the  birth  of 
his  son.  when  a  difficulty  occurrea  in  the  accouchement  of  the  empress,  Dvnois  represented  to 
Napolkon  that  she  would  not  be  relieved  without  the  application  of  oonaiderahle  force.  Napolms 
immediately  replied :  ^  Treat  her  in  the  same  manner  you  would  a  bonrgeoiee.* 

*  Dubois  was  an  admirable  operator,  and  I  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  paaa  my  time,  while  in 
Paris,  in  his  family,  and  In  the  hospitals  in  which  he  officiated.  Hie  operations  for  the  stone  wen 
performed  with  a  rapidity  so  great  thai  one  could  scarcely  follow  him  in  the  sucoeeeive  steps.  The 
Knife  he  employed  was  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  oysler^nife,  cutting  on  both  edges.  He  peilbrnifld 
the  operation  for  extraction  of  the  cataract  also  with  wonder  Ail  adroitness.  But  I  remember  a  esis 
in  which  the  extraction  of  the  lens  was  immediately  followed  by  the  c^eaion  of  the  whole  ooDteoto 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  on  which  Dubois  very  coolly  said  to  the  patient:  ^Mon  ami,  voasiTS 
perdu  votreoeiL** 

This  rivals  the  story  of  the  one-eyed  Spamsh  gentleman,  who,  at  a  game  of  bil- 
liards,  had  his  single  orb  knocked  out  by  the  cue  of  his  antagonist,  whereupon  be  ex- 
claimed, with  Gastilian  calmness :  *  Buenos  noches,  Senors  V  *  Good  night,  gentle- 
men !'  We  cannot  close  our  brief  notice  of  this  admirable  address  without  condeii- 
sing  a  few  remarks  of  Doctor  Warren,  upon  the  moral  requirements  of  his  profes* 
sion,  which  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  practical  code  of  every  young  man  enter- 
ing into  the  toils  and  the  temptations  of  a  surgical  career :  '  To  a  well-r^nilated  in- 
tellect, and  a  well-stored  memory,  the  student  and  yoong  physician  must  add  tbs 
higher  sentiments,  which  spring  from  moral  and  religious  feeling.  .  .  .  PhysiciBnt, 
when  they  come  into  practice,  will  find  that  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  between 
them  and  irregular,  uneducated  pretenders,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  prohibitory  lavi, 
but  in  the  superior  elevation  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Men  who  pretend  to  exerdae 
BO  responsible  and  exacting  a  profession  without  a  foundation  of  real  knowledge,  mvit 
be  conscious  of  pursuing  an  immoral  course  for  selfish  purposes,  and  quail  before 
those  who  are  better  informed  and  imbued  with  a  sound  morality;  and  however 
triumphant  they  may  appear  to  be  for  a  short  time,  they  must,  and  do,  ultimately 
sink  into  the  contempt  their  misconduct  necessarily  involves.  A  mere  moral  senti- 
ment is  not  a  sufficient  support  to  the  character  of  a  professor  of  the  healing  art  He 
is  daily  placed  in  situations,  and  involved  in  responsibilities,  which  can  be  known  to 
no  human  mind  but  his  own ;  and  if  he  does  not  feel  answerable  for  his  oondoot  to 
a  higher  consciousness  than  that  of  his  own  heart,  he  may  stand  on  ground  whiob 
will  sink  under  him.  Religious  opinions  and  religious  feeling  form  a  highly  import* 
ant  part  of  the  medical  character.    They  carry  us  through  scenes  of  difficulty  a&d 
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danger,  in  a  manner  aatiBfootory  to  our  own  oonaoioiiraess.  .  .  .  And  finally,  the 
oonfidenoe  of  every  patient,  whether  religions  or  not,  will  be  greatest  in  a  phynoian 
who  ia  animated  by  the  noblest  prinoiplee  which  the  hnman  mind  is  capable  of  enter* 
taining.' 

Such  views,  unfolded  by  a  man  whose  life  and  labors  have  so  signally  illnstrated 
their  truth,  and  the  final  reward  to  which  they  contribute,  deserve  to  be  stamped  in 
the  heart  of  every  student.  Amid  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  dissecting-room ; 
the  frivolous  companionship  to  which  he  is  often  exposed ;  the  bod  examples  of  aU* 
pervading  empiricisms ;  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  swerve,  for  profit's  sake,  from 
the  severe  line  of  justice  and  simple  duty,  amid  all  the  fttal  influences  by  which  he 
is  sure  to  be  surronnded^a  strict  adherence  to  the  path  of  probity,  and  a  constant 
fidelity  to  his  trust,  are  the  only  anchors  upon  which  he  can  rely.  Honesty  and  per- 
severing truth  are  not  merely  his  surest  instruments  of  permanent  success,  but  the 
only  ones  which  render  success  sweet  when  attained : 

« VogU  quel*  Che  ta  debbl  :* 

'  Wish  only  that  which  thou  ought'st'  was  the  motto  of  Lbonaedo  dk  Vorci ;  and 
ihe  student  can  adopt  no  better  one,  or  safer  to  abide  by.  It  has  been  followed  to  the 
letter  by  all  who  have  excelled  in,  and  shed  an  enduring  glory  upon  their  art, 
whether  painters  like  Lbonaedo,  or  surgeons  like  Waerkn. 


ItaART,  BKSTCmi  AMB  RiVlBWa,  DVRIWO  AW  EUROFBAW  ToUR,  »  TBS  TSAR  1847.     By  ROBIRT 

IlODOB.    Printed  for  hlB  Friendi.    PubUalwd  by  the  Author. 

But  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  very  indiftrent  book  has  been  pressed  upon 
our  attention,  we  should  have  permitted  it  to  drop  quietly  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  As 
it  is,  however,  we  feel  bound,  in  justice  to  the  author,  to  say  that  it  is  a  meagre  skele- 
ton of  travel,  alike  flippant  and  foolish,  with  the  slightest  possible  style,  and  the  most 
trivia]  incident.  How  any  person  could  sit  down  and  deliberately  copy  off  a  journal 
like  this,  send  it  to  the  printer,  read  the  proof-sheeti  of  it,  send  it  to  press,  and  cause 
it  to  be  bound  up,  passes  our  comprehension.  But  let  us  iUustrato  the  justice  of  our 
oomments  by  a  few  extracts.    The  writer  is  in  London  when  he  records  the  following : 

*  Sixth.  Went  to  Saint  Pamcra*!  Church  frith  Mr.  A.  and  L.  It  is  Isrge;  loniewhal  Uke  our 
Saint  Bartholombw*s,  bat  twice  the  sise;  a  fine  organ,  and  rery  crowded:  dull  sermon;  after- 
noon, wrote  to  D.,  and  to  Paiie;  and  at  six,  f.  m.,  went  to  Gordon  Sqoare,  to  a  dinner  party;  a  plea- 
asntaflUr. 

*  SxvBNTH.  With  Judge  Gam blb,  of  Georgia,  took  ears  at  Nine  Elms  Station,  for  Richmond ;  and 
thence  sauntered  through  Bushy  Park  to  Hampton  Court.  The  sceneir,  the  whole  way  is  delightAil ; 
the  park  Is  over  a  mile  through,  with  its  fine  borae^heennla,  twelre  deep,  on  either  side,  andis  one 
of  the  noblest  in  England.  Drove  up  tn  tlie  Old  Lion  Gatewav,  built  t^  Gborob  IL  ;  still  beauti- 
Ihl ;  walked  through  the  fine  grounds,  to  the  east  front  of  the  Palace.  It  covers  eight  acres,  is  buitt 
•f  red  brick,  and  Jaoed  and  ornamented  with  marble ;  this  front  Is  over  one  hundred  fiset  hi^* 

Equally  thrilling  and  instructive  is  the  description  of  what  occurred  to  the  writer 


at 

<THiRTBBirrH.  Took  the  cars  to  Pisa:  the  cathedrsl  is  the  Ihiest  I  have  yet  seen  in  Italy  in  this 
style :  the  Babtlstery  Is  well  known,  and  so  beaatlfkil,  with  its  musical  echo,  and  line  marble  pulpit ; 
then  the  Oampo  Santo,  the  Church  of  the  Cavaliers  of  Saint  STBraBx,  and  a  new  square  ana  statue 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  well  done ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  deUa  Spina,  the  miniature  of  the 
Milan  cathedral ;  eqjoyed  the  fine  view  from  the  Ponie  a  Mare,  and  as  I  looked  upon  its  Vevay-like 
scenery,  8bkli.bt*s  fine  verses  on  Pisa  were  again  present  with  me.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  walldng 
about  the  Lung  Amo. 

^FooRTBBNTH.  Dtovo  out  With  Mrs.  M.  alonff  the  shore,  passing  the  Turks*  Cemetery,  to  the 
Afdenia,  about  three  miles  drive,  pisicd  One  vUlas;  and  then  to  the  Olstamo  Nnov%  a  beaotiftd 
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Iniildliig  and  iwcifulr;  putkn^  the  Mew  Piana,  and  the  flno  atalaea  of  fiie  late  and  pimwiit  Grand 
Dnfce.* 

And  of  JQst  inch '  Bkimble-Bkamble  staiF'  is  the  whole  book  composed.  Tlie  young 
author  must  rarely  live  to  be  ashamed  of  a  production  so  crude,  disjointed  and  nn- 
interesting. 


TaiTTH  STmAMOBB  THAU  FicnoR :  a  Namttre  of  Beoeot  TVansacUoM,  inrolving  Inqoiriea  in 
sard  to  the  PHaelplaa  of  Roaor,  Tntth  aad  Jnatleey  wbieh  obtain  in  a  Diatiagnlaliaa  AmerteaB 
Unlvenity.    lo  one  roIiime»  Itao. 

Wb  have  raoeirad  the  fcOowiag  laltar,  towing  the  work  whose  tiUo  ia  giren 
abofw,  aad  whteh  was  bri«6y  noticed  in  oar  last  nomber.  The  writer  has  availed 
himaelf  of  an  ofler  to '  hear  both  sides,'  bat  in  oar  jadgment,  a  reTlaw  proper  of  tfaa 
book  ilwlf  shookl  be  forthooming,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case : 

*To  THB  Enrroa  or  the  KmcKaaaocni:  JV^mAcrS,  18SQL 

*1>BAm  Bta :  I  hare  Jnat  arisen  from  the  paraial  of  your  Teryplqaant  Bamming  up  oC  that  Tery 
remarkable  booli,  with  the  hackneyed  title,  *  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,'  by  Mlaa  Catbabub 
S.  Bbbckbb.  Ab  yoQ  Beam  sttU  open  lo  eouTlctlon  aa  tothe  rBal  merits  of  thia  alngnlar  eonlroTeny, 
and  willing  to  onraTel  the  aecrethialoryor  the  book,  I  take  the  liberty  of  BObmlUlngsteW' 
tlona  that  have  oecorred  to  me  reapecting  IL  I  agree  with  yon,  *  this  is  a  strange  aflklr,*  a  i 
4iii««caMiiC,  and  a  l>ookBtin  more  atrange  than  either.  I  have  not  the  honor  oC  a  personal  aeqnalal- 
anee  with  the  fUr  anthoreai,  bat  congratulate  the  male  eez  in  general,  that  the  la  stiU  permitted  to 
write  her  name  ^Miaa.*  Though  no  iEacvLAnva,  I  have  aome  notiona  of  hereditary  diaeoae,  and 
I  am  not  aurprisad  that  the  calumniator  of  iteamahip  dieclpUne,  and  the  libeller  of  one  of  the  otdest 
Uterary  Inatltutlona  in  America,  ahoukl  have  sprung  from  the  same  aouroe.  The  eagleto  are  worthy 
of  a  '■^««""*«»  eyrie.  I  am  at  a  loaa  to  dlaoover  what  honeat  or  ptona  motive  could  have  dictated 
thiahook.  ItiBpainftiltosaBpeettheniottveaof  aayonetBtUlmorepainAilloaaapeetthemoiiveB 
of  a  aez  proverbial  ibr  lack  of  Buapldon.    But  the  dlaguiae  which  vefia  the  hideous  featurea  that 


malice  and  wounded  vanityliave  diatorted  Into  the  *  Gorgon*  before  ua,  Is  too  flimsy  to  baflle  the 
ordinary  penetration.  If  the  book  is  wonderful,  the  letter  of  the  heroine  to  the  authoress,  declining 
permiaaloB  to  have  the  book  publlBhed,  ia  atiU  more  ao ;  that  ia  to  aay,  if  one  reeds  it  aa  the  writer 
intended  it  ahould  be  read.  But  Ibrtunately  for  truth  and  plahHlealii«,  dnpUelty  haa  adopted  a  hack- 
neyed device.  The  coquetry  here  exhibited  ia  hardly  worthy  of  one  who  oould  hold  in  aheyanee 
tot  more  than  twelve  numths  an  nnaophiaticated  youth  ten  yean  her  Junior.     The  trick  of  Cjmae: 

'  Tov  all  did  ••«  tliat  on  the  Lap«re«l 
I  thrice  preaentad  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Whleh  ho  did  thrioo  rofnao.   Wm  tliis  AinbltloBf '  — 

the  harmkss  wraagUags  of  rival  qoaoka,  in  patent  wedlelnaa,  and  *  Yankee  nottoaa,*  and  Ike  lala 
paaaage  at  armi  between  Babmum  and  the  Boston  newspaper-editorB,  have  fiuniUarized  us  with  this 
apedea  of  taetlca ;  and  in  aplte  of  charity  and  gallantry,  the  world  will  cry  *  HumbngI*  If  the  lady 
In  queallon  had  been  the  flrat  who  had  after  twelve  montha*  aoquaintance  h^vn  mcmafv,  aatiiaBd 
a  gentleman  that  his  purae  and  hie  peraon  might  be  In  better  keeping  than  of  the  one  who  coveted 
leO,  she  might  have  wondered  at  the  (Ulnre  of  her  own  perfectlona.  But  why  thia  lady  ahould  aa- 
sume  that  her  aex  hsa  t  as  large  a  charter  aa  the  wind*  In  thia  reapect,  aad  that  ours  la  *  cabined,  oib. 
bed,  oonflned^  to  one  chance  In  the  great  dico4)oz  of  ntatrimony,  I  canH  for  my  life  dlaoover.  The 
ISela  and  dreumstanoea  detailed  In  this  volume,  in  spite  of  auppieaaions  and  Italiciaed  words,  hava 
lUled  to  oonvlnoe  me  that  there  ia  anything  very  marvelloua  in  the  story  on  one  side  <»-  the  other* 
And  I  see  no  rasaon  why  the  ear  of  the  public  should  <be  bealeged*  by  a  garbled  and  anpy  paequl- 
nade  upon  a  trivial  aflUr  occurring  between  two  obacure  individuala  in  a  small  dty,  In  a  amall 
atate.  Bui  the  paaalon  for  notoriety  haa  hi  our  day  become  a  BporMUodiaeasa,  and  mnat  he  fed  with 
auch  peatUentlal  vapors  aa  low  plaoea  and  foatering  substancea  exhale. 
*Here  I  would  atop;  but  Oe  leturt—l  moat  tuf  one  word  about  that   It  sppcan  from  Miss 

D 'a  own  atory,  that  the  person  who  haa  made  all  the  mischief  has  reaped  hie  *  only  distinctioo* 

from  Msocistion  with  km- ;  that  she  la  ^ttred  of  being  a  victim*  and  doee  not  ^wlah  to  be  a  heroine.' 
Really,  we  cannot  but  expreas  our  Borrow,  that  the '  bad  eminence*  to  which  she  haa  exalted  ^thia 
psrson'shouM  have  been  msde  more  ooaqikuoas>  or  that  the  hersslfBhoaM  have  heea  (victimised 
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for  the  Idle  puipoie  of  atUmpttng  to  model  ft  heroine  oat  of  each  meagre  materiale  by  lo  clumsy  an 
artiat  One  word  to  the  writer  and  we  hare  done.  It  la  an  old  adage  that  *6od  aenda  us  meata^bat 
the  Dbtii.  aenda  na  cooka;*  and  alth<Migb  we  aro  inclined,  ftom  apenual  of  muUker  work  of  fiction 
by  the  aame  ftutboreaa,  to  the  opinion  that  ahe  may  be  a  rery  good  cook  of  physical  food,  we  ana* 
peet  that  her  instmetioiia  in  the  cnUnary  art  touching  the  *food  of  the  mind*  have  oome  from  the 
aooree  depracftfted  in  the  proTcrb.  We  recommend  her  in  fiitore  to  conifaw  her  attentlona  to  the 
*fcte  de  fvU  gra$''  and  tauct  fiquanU  of  the  kitchen,  and  her  obaerratlona  on  '  high  life*  to  *■  below 
staira:'  there  ahe  has  been  and  maybe  reapedable;  beyond  that, 

'KoKtsNiB  precipitate  like  runslDglASd, 
Slips  through  the  crags  uxd  sig-sog*  of  ber  h^ad.' 

*  Years,  etc.,  b.* 


Tbb  Lxra  or  Jobw  Ramdolpb,  of  Roanoke.    By  Hugh  A.  Garlaitd.    In  two  Tolmnea.    D.  Ap- 

PLBTOR  Xm  COMPAHT. 

Thsm  are  two  interestiog  volnmet,  and  form  a  Taluable  addition  to  the  history  of 
our  pablio  affiurs,  at  an  eTentfU  period  of  our  national  career.  But  independent  of 
the  commendation  which  they  deserve  in  this  latter  regard,  they  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  the  vivid  picture  which  they  aflS)rd  of  the  singular  person  whose  ca- 
reer ihey  detail  with  great  minuteness.  As  an  individual  personal  history,  the  work  is 
loll  of  interest.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  copious  and  unreserved  correspondence 
with  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Randolph,  written  as  only  himself  ever  wrote. 
Not  a  thought  or  feeling  is  concealed  from  these  cherished  friends  of  his  bosom  ;  and 
the  letters  to  them,  sometimes  written  daily,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  diary  of  his 
daily  life.  The  letters  were  freely  confided  to  the  editor,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
a  well'disoriminated  use  of  them.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the 
volumes  it  is  an  occasional  tendency  in  the  writer  to  prolong  his  own  text  by  episodes 
which  strikes  us  as  sometimes  out  of  place,  or  at  least  unnecessary.  We  pass  at  once 
to  the  few  quotations  from  the  personal  correspondence  for  which  we  can  find  space. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  his  staunch  and  lJfe<long  friend,  the  late  Francis 
S.  Kbt,  of  Baltimore,  author  of  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,'  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  own  letters,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  are  models  of  com- 
position: 

<  I HBABTXLT  wish  thst  I  woPB  aoallfled  in  any  shape  to  advise  yon  on  the  subject  of  a  new  calling 
in  life.  Were  I  premier,  1  shoala  oertainlv  translate  yon  to  the  see  of  Oanterbnry ;  and  If  I  were  not 
too  eoDBciooa  of  my  utter  incompeteoqr,  I  sboald  like  to  take  a  profbasorship  in  aome  college  where 
yon  were  principal ;  for,  like  you,  ^  m«  occupation  (tobacco-making)  u  altogoneJ    Some  sort  of  ewr 

eoyment  u  lUiaolately  neceassarr  to  keep  me  from  expiring  fifom  ennuL    P  see  no  reviews,*  nor  any 
ing  elae  of  that  deacription.    My  time  peases  in  uniform  monotony.    For  weeks  together  I  never 


aee  a  new  bee ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  so  much  of  Gftptatn  Gulliver's  way  of  thinking 
respecting  my  fellow- Yahooa,  (a  few  excepted,  whose  souls  must  nave  transmigrated  from  the  gener* 
ous  Houyhnhnms,)  that  I  have  as  much  of  their  company  as  is  agreeable  to  me,  and  1  suspect  that 
they  are  pretty  much  of  my  opinion ;  that  i  am  not  only  enntty6  myself,  but  the  cause  of  ennui  in 
others,  m  flsct,  this  busineaa  of  living  ia,  like  Mr.  Barlow's  reclamatiaos  on  Uhe  French  Govern- 
ment, imU  tfark ;  and  I  poasess  so  little  of  Pagan  philosopby,  or  of  Christian  patience,  aa  frequently 
to  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  despair.  *  The  uses  of  this  work!  have  long  seemed  to  me  stale,  flat,  and 
nn^rofltable ;'  InU  I  kmvo  worried  olong^  like  a  womrout  korte  in  a  rnoitf  eoaeh,  bjf  dint  of  habit  utd 
wkip-cord,  and  ehaU  at  la$i  die  in  ike  traces^  running  the  $avu  dull  etagty  dau  after  dag. 

^  When  you  see  Rxdobly,  commend  me  to  him  and  his  amiable  wife,  lam  really  glad  to  hear 
that  he  ia  quietly  at  home.  Instead  of  scampering  along  the  bay  shore,  or  Inditing  dispiUches.  Our 
upper  cemntry  ie  elid  dawn  upon  the  lower  ^  Nearly  half  our  people  are  below  the  IhUa.  Both  my 
hrothen  are  gone.' 

We  have  italicised  a  line  or  two  to  indicate  our  admiration  of  the  force,  simplictty 
and  originality  of  Mr.  Randolph's  epistolary  style.  He  speaks,  in  another  letter,  of 
going  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia  to  ^  sf  etp  the  rheumatism  out  of  his 
carcase ;'  which  carcase,  we  may  remark  in  ftmngy  seema  never  to  have  been  free 
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from  aohes  and  paina.    Perhaps  fhe  reader  will  find  in  this  heX  no  amall  exmiae  for 
the  petulance  which  sometimes  characterized  the  subject  of  them.    In  one  of  his 
letters  he  says :  *  My  body  is  wholly  worn  out,  and  the  intellectoal  part  mnch  sihat- 
tered.    My  bodily  infirmities  are  great  and  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  it  wOl  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  sustain  existence  here  when  deprived  of  field  exercises.    I  write 
now  under  the  pressure  of  severe  head-ache.    Ton  are  not  my  physician,  yet  I  can- 
not omit  telling  you  that  I  am  afflicted  with  a  strange  anomalous  disease.    It  is  of  the 
heart ;  the  most  violent  palpitations,  succeeded  by  a  total  suspennon  of  its  fonetioas 
for  some  seconds :  and  then,  after  several  sudden  spasmodic  actions,  the  pulse  becomes 
very  slow,  languid  and  weak.    When  the  fit  is  on,  it  may  be  seen  through  my  drcas 
across  the  room.'    Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  letter,  he  adds :  *■  I  wish  I  could  aaj 
something  of  my  future  movements.  I  look  forward  without  hope.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness hang  upon  my  prospects ;  and  should  my  feeble  frame  hang  together  a  few  years 
longer,  the  time  may  arrive  when  my  best  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  may  pray  that » 
dose  may  be  put  to  the  same.'    Such  expressions  as  the  following  are  frequent 
throughout  his  correspondence :  *  On  the  terms  by  which  I  hold  it,  life  is  a  cnrse 
from  which  I  would  willingly  escape,  if  I  knew  where  to  JlyJ    Mr.  Rakdol^b  was 
for  a  long  period  immersed  in  clouds  and  darkness  on  the  subject  of  reli^n,  but  at 
last  fiiith  and  hope  were  triumphant    After  his  reflection  for  the  second  time  to  con- 
gress, he  writes  to  a  friend :  ^  Tou  will  have  perceived,  I  hope,  my  good  friend,  from  my 

letter  by  Dr. ,  that  I  have  felt  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  an  unbecoming  triumph 

on  the  event  of  the  late  election  in  this  district  I  do  assure  you  with  the  ntmost 
sincerity,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  cannot  but  regret  the  partiality 
of  my  friends,  who  insisted  on  holding  me  up  on  this  occasion.  I  am  engrossed  by 
sentiments  of  a  far  different  character,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  future  in  this  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  next,  with  anticipations  that  forbid  any  idle  expression  of  exul- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  my  sensations  are  such  as  become  a  dependent  creature, 
whose  only  hope  for  salvation  rests  upon  the  free  grace  of  Hiif  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  peace  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come.'  Elsewhere  he  remarks : 
^  My  dear  Sir,  there  is,  or  there  is  not,  another  and  a  better  world.  If  there  is,  as 
we  all  believe,  what  is  it  but  madness  to  be  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  a  day-built  hovels 
lidd  at  will,  unmindful  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  an  imperishable  palace,  of  whidi  we 
•are  immortal  heirs  7'  We  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  author  of  the  woric  be- 
fore us, after  the  perusal  of  his  pages,  when  he  writes: 

*  Whbm  we  come  to  coDSlder  the  solitode  in  which  he  lived,  the  emad&led  condition  of  his  d^- 
eate  frame,  worn  down  by  long  and  torturing  disease,  the  irritable  state  of  his  nenroos  syatem  —*  be 
was  almost  like  a  man  without  a  skin*— the  constant  and  sleepless  excitement  of  his  mental  teul- 
tlea,  and  of  his  brilliant  imagination  induced  by  this  morbid  irritability :  when  we  throw  oursetvas 
into  his  condition,  and  conceive  of  the  crowd  of  burning  thoughts  that  prosaed  upon  his  mind,  peas 
in  melancholy  review  the  many  fHends  that  had  been  turn  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death,  the  Buny 
who  had  forgoUen  him  and  foraaken  him  as  a  fallen  man,  no  longer  serviceable  to  them ;  call  to  re^ 
membnmoe  that  his  own  Ihther^s  house  was  desolate,  St  Gkorgk,  his  brother,  in  the  mad-booae, 
himseU;  like  Logan,  alone  in  his  cabin,  without  a  drop  of  his  father^s  blood  save  that  which  cooraed 
In  his  own  well  nigh  exhausted  veins ;  and,  above  all,  when  we  call  to  remembrance  his  first,  bia 
youthfhl,  and  his  onlv  love,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  revived  in  his  mind  at  this  time  with  the 

Slnftil,  yet  hallowea  associations  that  clustered  around  Its  cherished  memory— who  can  wonder 
It  a  man,  with  the  temperament  of  John  Randolph,  under  these  circumstances  should  fling  away 
all  rertreint,  and  shouM  cry  aloud  in  the  aiiRuish  of  his  sonl,  and  shoukl  so  act  and  speak  as  to  ex- 
elte  the  astonishment  of  those  around,  and  induce  them  to  believe  that  he  was  a  madman !  In  a 
similar  aituation  David  was  a  madman ;  Byron  was  a  madman ;  Rossbau — all  high-aouled,  deep- 
^ling  men  of  genius,  In  the  eye  of  the  workl  were  madmen.* 

In  one  place,  the  eccentric  Virginian  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  a  '  consort*  which 
he  attended,  wherein  a  protegee  of  the  hostess,  who  had  *■  been  used  to  exhibitioii  and 
display  from  the  egg-sheU,*  sang  but  very  little  to  his  edification : 
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*  I FBLT  yerj  much  aafaamed  of  being  there,  not  becaose  the  room  was  mean  and  badly  lighted, 
and  dirty,  and  the  comnaoy  iU-dresaed,  but  because  I  saw,  for  the  firat  time,  an  American  woman 
ainffing  for  hire.    I  would  Import  our  actors,  singers,  tumblers,  and  Jack-puddings,  If  we  must  have  • 
such  cattle,  from  Europe.    Hydk  ok  Nkuville,  a  Frenchman,  agreed  with  me,  *  that  although  the 
lady  was  universally  admitted  to  be  very  amiable.  It  was  a  dangerous  example.'    At  first  (on  tUt)  she 
was  unaffected,  and  sang  uaturalliy,  and,  I  am  told,  agreeably  enough,  but  now  she  is  a  bundle  of 

*  affectations,*  (as  Sir  Hugh  hath  it,)  and  reminds  me  of  the  little  screech  *  owelty^  as  they  say  on  *  tA« 
tauih  aide:    Her  voice  is  not  bad,  but  she  Is  utterly  destitute  of  a  single  {MUticle  of  taste  or  Judg- 
ment.   Werp  she  a  lady,  and  I  in  her  company,  my  politeness  should  never  induce  me  to  punish  my- 
self by  asking  her  to  sing.    When  she  was  *  screeching,*  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  two  lines  of  a . 
mock  Methodist  hymn,  tbat  poor  John  Uollihosworth  used  to  sing  when  we  were  graceless  yootha^ 
at  oolite: 

'O  !  TB&T  T,  like  Madama  Fxbnob, 

Could  ralae  mv  '  vioe'  on  higti. 
Tby  name  Bhould  laat  lika  oaken  be&oli. 
To  'perpetui-tj." 

From  his  soUtudd  at  Roanoke  John  Randolph  sent  forth  lenons  of  wisdom 
which  are  well  worthy  of  being  learned  \ff  the  young  and  the  inconsiderate.  We 
commend  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters,  not  only  to  all  the  sons  of  the 
*•  first  families  in  Virginia/  bat  to  yoimg  men  every  where : 

*  On B  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  I  ever  knew  baa  often  said  to  me,  that  a  decayed  family  could 
never  recover  its  loss  of  rank  in  the  world  untii  the  members  of  it  left  off  talking  and  dwelling  upon 
Its  former  opulence.  This  remark,  founded  in  a  long  and  close  observation  of  mankind,  I  have  seen 
verified,  in  numerous  instances,  in  my  own  connections,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  my  oracle,  ^  will 
never  thrive  until  they  become  *poor  folks:*  *  he  added,  *  they  may  make  some  struggles,  and  with 
apparent  success,  to  recover  lost  ground :  they  may,  and  sometimes  do,  get  half  way  up  again;  but 
tney  are  sure  to  foil  back,  unless,  reconciling  themselves  to  circumstances,  they  become  In  form,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  poor  folks.* 

*  The  blind  pursuit  of  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  hoarding,  is  a  species  of  insanity.  There  are  spirits, 
and  not  the  least  worthy,  who,  content  with  an  humble  medlocri^,  leave  the  flekl  of  wealth  and  am- 
bition open  to  more  active,  perhaps  more  gulltv,  competitors.  Nothing  can  be  more  respe^able  than 
the  independence  ttuU  grows  out  of  self-denial.  The  man  who,  by  abridging  his  wants,  can  fllnd  time 
to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  <»-  the  aid  of  his  feUow-creatures,  is  a  being  fiir  above  tbe 
plodding  sons  of  industry  and  gain.  His  is  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  order.  But  what  ahall  we  say  to 
the  drone,  whom  society  is  eager  *  to  shake  (h>m  her  encumbered  lap?*  who  lounges  (h>m  place  to 

Elaoe,  and  spends  more  time  in  ^Adonizing*  his  person,  even  in  a  morning,  than  would  serve  to  eam 
is  breakftat?  who  Is  curious  in  his  living,  a  connoisseur  in  wines,  fastidious  in  his  cookery;  but 
who  never  knew  the  luxury  of  earning  a  nngle  mealf  Such  a  creature,  *  sponging*  ftt>m  house  to 
house,  and  always  on  the  borrow,  may  yet  be  found  In  Virginia.  One  more  feneration  will,  1  trust, 
put  an  end  to  them ;  and  their  pcwtenty,  if  they  have  any,  must  work  m  tteta  directly. 

^  Men  are  like  nations:  one  founds  a  family,  tbe  other  an  empire:  both  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  decay.  This  is  the  way  In  which  ability  manifest  itself.  They  who  betong  to  a  higher  order,  like 
Nkwton,  and  Mxltoh,  and  Sha,kspka,rk.  leave  an  imperishable  name.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  such 
as  are  content  with  their  original  obscurity,  vegetate  on  from  father  to  son;  *  whose  Ignoble  blood 
has  crept  throuj^  dadpoUa  ever  since  the  fiood  ;*  but  I  cannot  respect  them.  He  who  contentedly 
eats  the  bread  of  idleness  and  dependence  is  beneath  contempt.' 

Considering  that  the  following  came  from  an  incorrigible  old  bachelor,  we  consider 
it  worthy  of  heed  : 

*  Ton  know  mv  opinion  of  female  society.  Without  it,  we  should  degenerate  into  brutes.  This 
observation  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  young  men,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  manhood ; 
for,  after  a  certain'time  of  lifb,  the  literary  man  may  make  a  shift  (a  poor  one,  I  grant)  to  do  without 
the  society  of  ladles.  To  a  young  roan,  nothing  is  so  Important  as  a  spirit  of  devotion  (next  to  his 
Crkatob)  to  some  virtuous  and  amiable  woman,  whose  image  may  occupy  his  heart,  and  guard  it 
from  the  pollution  which  besets  it  on  all  sides.  Nevertbelew.  I  trust  that  your  fondness  for  the  com- 
pany of  ladies  may  not  rob  you  of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  reading  and  meditating 
on  your  profession ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  may  not  acquire  for  you  the  reputation  of  dangler-' in 
itself  bordering  on  the  contemptible,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  your  professional  character.  A 
cautious  old  8QDARBTOX8,  who  might  have  no  objection  to  em)>Ioying  such  a  one  at  the  bar,  would, 

Sirhaps,  be  shy  of  introducing  him  aa  a  practitioner  in  his  flunily,  in  case  he  should  have  a  pretty 
ughter,  or  niece,  or  sister ;  although  all  experience  shows,  that  of  all  male  animals,  the  dangler  la 
the  most  harmless  to  the  ladies,  who  quickly  learn,  with  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  sex,  to  make  a 
convenience  of  him,  while  he  serves  for  a  butt  also.  Rely  upon  it,  that  to  love  a  woman  aa  a  *  mis* 
tress,*  although  a  delicious  delirium — an  intoxication  flir  surpassing  that  of  champagne  — is  alto- 
gather  unessential,  nay,  pemieieus,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife;  which  a  man  ought  to  sot  about  In  his 
sober  senses,  chooaing  her,  as  Mrs.  Primrosb  did  her  weddingt(own,  for  qualities  that  *  wear  welL* 

With  these  '  specimens'  of  the  character  of  the  volnmes  bef<Hre  ns,  we  take  our  re- 
gretful leave  of  them,  commending  them  to  our  readers  aa  well  calculated  to  enlisl 
attention  and  reward  perusal.    They  are  well  printed,  upon  good  paper. 
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pRo«BKss  ijv  THE  North-Wbst.    Annml  Dieooone  befbr*  the  Htotorieal  Sode^  of  OUa    Bj 
Ibe  Praaident,  Wiluam  D.  G allaobxr.   Cincuinatl :  H.  W.  Dxbbt  abd  Compaita 

Mr.  Gallaohke,  who  ib  one  of  the  mostdistiiigiiiBhed  of  all  our  wertern  poeta,  baa 
in  the  addreflB  before  us  shown  himielf  master  of  a  prose  style  of  great  oompactoeas 
and  force.  We  seldom  see  any  thing  in  the  journals  or  elsewhere,  to  which  the 
name  of  this  gentleman  is  attached,  without  giving  it  onr  immediate  attention,  nor 
are  our  expectations  of  enjoyment  ever  disappointed.  In  the  present  address,  die 
writer  treats  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  past  progress  of  the  north-west,  and  of 
the  oonditions  of  its  future  advancement  In  the  opening  cf  his  theme  we  have  this 
spirited  illnstration  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  dvilixatiaB : 

^  Thb  ancient  civilizBtlonB  were  aeniuoiu ;  the  modem  civlIlzBtion  is  flplrltoBl.  The  sndent  dri- 
UzBlions  encouraged  distiuctions ;  ttae  modern  civilizBllonprodBime,  In  tones  that  thriU  Bod  echo 
through  the  univerM :  *  Goo  is  no  respecter  or  pemnsf  The  ancient  dvilizBticns  mode  of  woman 
B  slave  to  man's  caprices,  appetites,  and  power,  and  denied  her  anything  approaching  to  equality  of 
state  with  him ;  the  modem  cl  villxation  aedares  her  equality,  praises  and  protects  her  rlrlaes,  seeks 
to  edacata  her  intellect  and  develop  her  deepest  affections,  ana  proclaims  ber  *8  ministerioe  angel* 
amid  the  doubt,  and  suffering,  and  nefarious  wrongs  of  life.  Tlie  ancient  cirilizat  ons  built  the  pyrar 
mids  and  the  palaces  of  Enrpt,  founded  the  magnulcent  empires  and  the  rich  cities  of  Asia,  ereded 
the  temples  of  Greece,  and  constructed  the  Appian  Way  and  the  Roman  Aqueducts;  the  modem 
dv1lizf4ion  builds  the  common  school,  the  christian  church,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  insUtotioo  fat 
the  blind,  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  hospital,  and  the  almshouse.  The  ancient  dviliz*- 
tlons  inclosed  their  cities,  and  even  their  countries,  within  high  and  strong  walls,  to  proted  Ihem 
alike  fhMn  the  rapacity  and  the  weapons  of  neighboring  peoples;  the  modem  dvUization  connects 
Its  cities  by  good  roads  and  canals,  to  invite  visits  from  one  another,  and  constructs  railways  from 
state  to  state,  and  across  continents  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  fadlitate  Interoommunieation,  sad  thus 
brinOB  and  binds  peoples  together.  Instead  of  wailing  them  ^lart.  The  ancient  dvilixations  deoo- 
ratea  the  walls  ana  columns  of  their  temples  and  dwellings  with  paintings  and  sculptures,  represent- 
ing personal  conflicts,  conquerors  returning  from  battle  bearing  tlie  dismembered  heads  of  the  slain, 
aM  other  evidences  of  the  bloody  exertion  of  brute  strength ;  the  modern  dviUEation  Alls  its  private 
residences  and  public  halls  with  paintings  and  statues  that  awaken  the  purer  associations,  call  into 
activity  the  higner  sentiments,  and  fill  the  mind  and  heart  with  images  of  beautv,  trath,  holineas, 
and  love.  The  ancient  civilizations  sent  armies  abroad,  to  conquer  and  subdue  with  the  sword  and 
with  flre ;  the  modem  civilization  sends  the  school-master  and  Uie  missionary  abroad,  to  oonqner 
and  subdue  with  intellectual  light,  with  gospel  truth,  with  human  and  divine  love.' 

We  were  struck  with  this  eloquent  description  of  the  agency  of  steam  in  peopling 
the  great  vaUey  which  stretches  firom  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghemes  to  Uie 
Mississippi  and  thenoe  to  the  twentieth  parallel  of  longitude : 

*  A  H8  w  agent  of  dviUsattoa  sad  settlement  was  now  introduoed.  The  keel  of  the  steamboat  had 
been  plowing  the  watei*  of  the  West  for  three  or  four  yean.  This  description  of  navigation  was 
no  longer  a  mere  experiment  SpeakinK  relatively  to  what  was  then  attempted,  It  had  sneceeded ; 
sad  every  time  the  escape  of  steam,  or  the  splash  of  the  paddles,  woke  the  echoes  of  the  still  soli- 
tary  shores,  a  requiem  sounded  tat  the  departing  Indian,  and  a  song  d[  ffladness  went  up  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  adventurous  successcMr.  The  genius  of  Fulton  was,  in  the  hands  of  these  sdvakturera, 
the  Lamp  of  ALAnoiM ;  it  opened  to  them  freely  the  doors  of  the  Great  West,  frightened  away  their 
enemies,  and  displayed  to  their  enraptured  gaze  the  many  and  glittering  charms  of  this  beaatffal 
kmd.  And  still  the  paddles  dashed  the  waters ;  and  still  the  piercing  shriek  of  the  escape-jpipe  woke 
the  deep  echoes ;  and  still  the  child  of  the  forest  receded  fiurlher  and  forther ;  and  still  rofled  on  the 
stream  of  emigration,  through  the  gaps  of  the  Cumberland,  over  the  heights  of  the  AUegbeniesdown 
Into  the  rich  valley  through  which  coursed  the  calm  waters  of  the  Ohio.  And  another  period  of 
ten  years  psased  —  the  third  decade  In  the  half  century — and  the  popuhoion  was  become  two  ntil- 
Uon,  two  nundred  and  nlnely'eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

<^By  this  time,  over  nearly  the  whole  broad  bosom  of  the  region  which  I  have  mapped  out,  were 
scattered  the  habitations  oi  men,  and  introduced  the  Institutions  of  Christian,  civilized  life.  In  the 
interiors  of  its  dlflbrenl  sections,  the  wivwams  of  the  savage  had  given  place  to  the  cabins  of  the 
new  comers,  and  the  farm-houses  of  the  first  settlers.  On  the  smslTstreoms,  which  everywhere  sent 
up  their  glad  voices,  giving  to  the  deep  solitude  a  tongue  that  was  eloquent,  the  hand  of  enterprise 
had  taken  the  willing  waters,  and  borne  them  to  the  clattering  wheels  of  the  manulhctorv,  wh«« 
they  labored  and  yet  sported,  and,  like  virtuei  were  overruled  and  yet  free.  On  the  broad  lakes,  on 
the  mighty  rivers,  the  arm  of  Btbam, 

'  Tkat  fleshlcM  •Ttn.  wboa*  palaat  l>«p 
With  floods  of  llTing  fire.' 

was  propelling  the  gigantic  hull,  freighted  with  hundreds  of  human  beings,  coming  from  aftr  to  cnl- 
tivale  the  bura,  to  nbrieafte  Its  crude  products,  lo  engage  in  trade  sod  commerce,  to  'moltiply  aad 
replenlah  the  earth.*    On  the  great  natural  highways,  populous  cities  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
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primeval  groTes,  and  the  icbool-faouaet  the  church,  the  dep6t8  of  commerce,  and  the  elegant  man- 
sion, invited  the  on-coming  maltltudea  to  seek  in  and  around  them  new  and  better  homes.  And  the 
yean  of  the  fourth  decade  were  told,  and  the  population  had  swelled  to  four  million,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy  souls. 

*  Still  went  on  the  work.  The  seat  of  a  commerce  of  hundreds  of  millions  per  year  was  this  now 
populous  region.  The  marts  of  its  trade  were  filled  with  the  surplus  products  of  its  soil,  which  were 
lx>me  away  in  thousands  of  vessels  to  feed  the  hungry  in  less-Aivored  lands.  Its  flocks  were  feed- 
ing on  unnumbered  hlUs,  and  in  countless  fields  its  crops  sprang  up,  and  ripened,  and  bowed  before 
the  sickle.  That  subtle  Powkr,  which  by  water  had  brought  its  myriads  of  people  to  its  generous 
bosom,  and  borne  Its  rich  products  away  in  ^pchange  for  what  its  own  soil  did  not  yield,  scorned 
longer  to  be  confined  to  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  and  Uheir  comparatively  slow-moving  keels.  Spring- 
ing upon  the  dry  land,  and  seeking  the  iron  tracks  which  science  and  labor  had  laid  on  the  leveled 
earth,  Us  clutched  the  loaded  car  with  His  invisible  fingers,  and  bore  it  troai  point  to  point  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  with  an  ease  and  a  velocity  before  unknown, 

*  The  beating*  of  Hit  mighty'  hearf 

Still  sounding  through  the  storm  or  the  calm,  and  giving  the  only  note  of  His  q»pro«ch  as  Hb  mahed 
through  forest  and  field,  over  streams  and  marshes,  and  around  the  bases  of  manv  hills,  with  Hts  gi- 
gantic burden.  Nor  was  this  enough.  For  commerce  it  might  have  been,  ana  for  bodily  transli 
from  place  to  place,  but  not  for  thought.  And  next  flashed  upon  human  genius  the  still  more  subtla 
essence  of  the  electric  spark ;  and  hither  came  its  whispering  wires,  stretching  lh>m  hill  to  hill  and 
from  state  to  state,  crossing  mountains,  leaping  ravines,  spanning  rivers,  and  bearing  to  the  depths 
of  this  far  Interior  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  message  spoken  a  thousand  miles  away,  on  the 
outer  rim  of  the  vast  Continent.  And  the  human  tide  has  still  rolled  on  and  on ;  and  the  remoter 
forests  of  this  region  have  been  pierced  and  subdued,  until  the  solitudes  that,  at  the  period  (h>m 
which  this  retrospect  started,  heard  only  the  eternal  chime  of  the  Falls  of  St.  AicTHoinr,  and  the 
wild  voices  of  the  dark  Chlppeways,  are  filling  with  the  homes  of  civilized  man,  and  becoming  vocal 
with  prayers  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  And  the  fifth  decade  has  gone  bv,  and  seven  atif- 
lions  now  number  the  popubuion  of  this  region,  which  half  a  century  ago,  as  was  shown,  contained 
iBBB  than  three  hundred  tnoiuand  souls.' 

^Yith  the  following  thoughts,  equally  trnthful  and  eloquent,  we  close  our  quotationfl 
from  this  well- written  and  instructiYe  address,  which,  better  than  any  words  of  ours,  wiU 
commend  it  to  the  admiration  of  our  readers :  *  We,  who  contrast  the  steam-ship  or  the 
packet  of  our  day  with  the  *  ship  of  Alexandria,*  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  '  sailed 
slowly  many  days  ;*  we,  who  compare  the  means  of  transportation  now  possessed 
with  any  thing  known  to  a  previous  age ;  we,  who  look  in  vain,  in  the  past  of  all 
time,  for  that  which  may  be  presented  as  an  equivalent  for  the  locomotive,  or  the 
electric  telegraph  ;  we,  who  have  the  printing  press,  and  contend  that  the  ancient 
world,  before  the  flood  or  after  the  flood,  had  no  agent  of  civilization  at  all  compar- 
able to  this ;  we,  who  deny  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  which  is  often  presented, 
in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  lost  arts  of  past  centuries  at  all  equal  in  number  or 
importance  the  arts  now  known  and  practiced ;  have  an  abiding  fiuth,  that  all  pro- 
gress is  not  material  progress.  We  see  in  the  constant  struggles  of  man  for  a  truer 
freedom  and  a  higher  life,  evidence  of  an  in-dwelling  power  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
ihem.  We  see  in  the  gradual  but  certain  spread  of  Gospel  Truth,  and  the  paling  of 
4he  sacrificial  fires  of  Paganism  before  its  light,  indications  too  strong  to  be  reristed, 
that  through  the  mission  of  Christ  the  nations  of  all  the  earth  are  yet  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  True  God.  We  see  in  the  weak  governments  of  Asia  and  the 
tottering  thrones  of  Europe,  ^  the  beginning  of  the  end'  of  coimtiess  ages  of  oppres- 
sion. We  see  in  the  mighty  stream  of  humanity  that  pours  unceasing  from  the  shores 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  shores  of  the  New,  evidences  that  here  is  to  be  made  the 
next  great  advance  in  the  political  and  spiritual  freedom  of  man.  And  on  this  con- 
tinent we  behold  such  a  continuous  march  toward  the  immediate  region  of  coun- 
try which  we  have  had  under  view,  as  to  indicate  this  as  the  chosen  land  of  the 
new  experiment ;  the  brilliant  centre  from  which  are  to  radiate  the  glorious  beams 
of  a  truer  civilization  than  has  yet  blessed  the  hopes  of  man.'  Such  addresses  as  the 
one  we  have  been  considering  would  do  much,  if  properly  diffused  abroad,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  trans- Atlantic  neighbors  to  certain  physical  facts,  touching  this  coun- 
try, which  are  not  unworthy  of  heed. 
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A  Fiw  WoEM  MOEi  TouoRiNo  Jknnt  Lind. — 8o  ffiuch  htB  been  mtA  about 
JsNiiT  LnfD,  80  many  elaborate  oritiqnea  printed,  and  bo  many  opiniona  ezpresKd  by 
artiata  and  amatenra,  and  the  *■  people'  at  large,  that,  iOnatrioua  aa  k  the  aabject,  il 
haa  become  almost  hackneyed.  It  still  remains  for  ua,  however,  to  finish  *■  our  say  \* 
and  not  a  reader  of  these  pages  bnt  knows  that  what  we  say  is  unfettered  by 
flnenoea,  and  nninfluenoed  by  frown  or  ftTor.  The  point  has  been  abeady  settled 
Blademoiselie  Limd*s  voice  is  perfect  in  quality,  and  wonderful  in  compass,  reaching  to 
F  of  the  second  line  above  the  lines,  with  which  note  she  plays  as  if  in  involuntary 
love  of  and  wonder  at  her  own  strange  and  unique  power.  With  regard  to  tiie 
warblinga  upon  some  of  the  soprano  notes,  compared  with  which  the  sweetest  canl 
of  birds  is  as  that  of  the  thruah  to  the  nightingale,  we  need  say  little.  They  are  in- 
describably pure  and  musical.  She  here  lays  indisputable  daim  to  unrivalled  natural 
ftcility  and  a  great  degree  of  artistic  skill.  But  to  speak  of  the  highest  of  all  the 
grades  of  art,  which  may  better  go  by  the  name  of  genius,  nnce  the  power  lies  in 
the  inspired  soul,  it  is  in  the  Sacred  Oratorio  that  M'De  Jknnt  Lind  disooven  the  full 
measure  of  her  resources.  In  her  capacity  for  interpreting  the  highest  kind  of  nan- 
■10 — the  q>iritual  ^~  It  may  be  said  that  ahe  ia  perfect.  But  perfection  is  always  nn- 
obiruaive,  because  entirely  harmonious  and  symmetrical :  therefore,  how  delicate  most 
be  the  ear,  how  pure  and  elevated  must  be  the  soul  of  the  critic,  to  appreciate  it  ^ 
whereaa  the  heavenly  spark  in  the  breasts  of  the  uninitiated  ia  kindled,  unwittingly 
to  themselves,  by  the  subtle  influence ;  and  the  throngs  of  the  '  middle  classes,'  who 
spend  their  hard-earned  doUara  for  a  few  houra  of  this  spiritual  enjoyment,  do  not 
know  that  they  are  moved  by  the  purest  inspiration.  This  worshippmg  of  the  Musa 
by  the  common  mechanic  and  the  artizan  is  the  surest  proof  of  its  genuineoess.  It  is 
on  the  one  hand  only  the  extremest  glare  that  can  dazzle  them,  an  the  other  it  is  only 
the  electric  principle  of  the  eztremest  harmonies  that  can  penetrate,  inspire  and  sub- 
due them.  Any  intermediate  shades  are  so  many  senseless  sounds  and  images ;  and 
where  the  artistic  power  exists  in  a  degree,  without  the  charm  of  musical  tones, 
which  is  almost  universally  the  case  with  our  prima*donnas,  our  sturdy  artisan  tuma 
away  disgusted,  failing  to  find  any  thing  in  their  highest  flights  but  what  is  disagree- 
able or  ludicroua.  The  fact  that  one  concerts  have  been  hitherto  sustuned  exclusively 
by  the  Hitef  and  the  evidence  deduced  therefrom  that  the  humbler  daases  consider 
it  extravagant  self-indulgence  to  pay  their  dollar  or  half-dollar  when  a  so  much  finer 
'  concourse  of  sweet  sounds'  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  purchase  of  a  two-shilling  ticket 
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for  an  entertaininent,  where  patho*  and  groameas  alternate  in  the  moat  groteaqae 
oontraat,  (aa  the  *  CHRxrrr'a'  and  the  like  places)  which  entertainments  have  been  and 
will  oontinne  to  be  thronged  aa  densely  as  TairLSR  Hall ;  this  fact,  we  aay,  provea 
absolutely,  that  it  is  extremes  which  sway  the  multitude,  and  that  therefore  Jbnnt 
Lino's  popularity  with  them  must  be  abecribed  to  the  influence  of  the  most  musical 
tones  that  human  organs  ever  produced,  and  the  most  subtle  genius  that  ever  gave 
inspiration  to  them,  for  such  only  can  awaken  the  latent  harmonies  in  every  breaat ; 
in  the  refined  and  educated  *,  in  the  humble,  the  unlettered  and  the  rude.  We  have 
said  it! 


Dickens's  '  David  Coppbrfield*  Concluded. — This  work,  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  ia  not  inferior  to  the  very  best  that  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  its  popu- 
lar and  prolific  author,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  complete  copy,  on  somewhat 
too  fine  type,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Burgess,  publisher, 
in  Ann-street,  lies  before  us.  We  have  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  advanced,  in  its 
separate  numbers,  spoken  of,  and  made  eztraeta  from  it.  We  have  made  our  readers 
acquainted  with  little  Dora,  the  *  child-wife'  of  the  hero ;  with  the  villain  Steer- 
VORTB,  the  oold  MuRSSTONEa,  the  simple,  honest  Peooottts,  the  stately  Micawber 
and  his  prolific  family,  glorious  Betsey  Tbotwood,  and  that  sneaking,  designing,  crawl- 
ing raaoal,  the  ^  umble'  Uriah  HEar.  All  these  charaoters  have  now  *  paased  into 
history,'  and  are  endenizen'd  in  thonaanda  of  memoriea.  We  have  had  marked  some 
time  for  insertion  this  admirable  aketoh  of  the  manner  in  which  Uriah  Hsep  waa 
baulked  in  a  baae  attempt  to  cheat  hia  employer  out  of  his  fortune,  through  the  illneaa 
and  neglect  of  hia  bene&ctor.  Micawber,  hia  derk,  ezposee  him  to  the  frienda  of 
the  fiunily,  and  especially  of  Aones,  the  young  and  lovely  daughter,  after  whose 
hand  and  ^  afiectiona'  hia  own  mean  soul  waa  yearning : 


<  I  HAD  not  teen  Ubiah  Hskp  elnoe  the  time  of  tbe  blow.  Oar  viiit  astonished  him,  evldenUy ; 
not  the  less,  1  dare  aav,  because  It  aatonished  ouraelTea.  He  did  not  gather  bis  eyebrows  together, 
for  he  had  none  worth  mentioning ;  but  he  fVowned  to  that  degree  that  he  almost  dosed  hia  small 
erea,  while  the  hurried  raising  of  his  grisly  hand  to  his  chin  betrayed  some  trepidation  or  anrprise. 
tula  waa  onlr  when  we  were  in  the  act  of  entering  the  room,  and  when  I  caught  a  glance  ai  him 
OTer  my  aunt*8  shoulder.    A  moment  afterward  he  was  as  fiiwning  and  as  humble  as  ever. 

*  *  Well,  I  am  sure,*  be  said.  ^Thia  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure!  To  have,  as  I  may  s^r,  all 
ffllenda  round  Saint  Paul's,  at  once,  is  a  treat  unlooked  for.  Mr.  CoppsariKLn,  I  hope  I  see  yoa 
veU,  and,  If  I  may  umbly  ezpiesa  self  so,  friendly  toward  them  as  is  erer  your  friends,  whether  or 
not  Mrs.  CoppcansLD,  Sir,  I  hope  she's  getting  on.  We  have  been  made  quite  uneasy  by  the 
poor  accounts  we  have  had  of  her  state,  lately,  I  do  assure  you.* 

^  I  felt  aahamed  to  let  him  take  my  hand,  but  I  did  not  know  yet  what  else  to  do. 
t » Things  are  clmnged  in  this  office.  Miss  Trotwood,  since  I  was  a  numble  clerk,  and  held  your 
pony :  alnH  they  V  said  Uriab,  with  his  sickliest  smile.    *  But  /  am  not  changed,  Miss  Trotwood.' 

*  *  Well,  Sir,*  returned  my  aunt,  *to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  you  are  pretty  constant  to  the  promise 
of  your  youth ;  If  that's  any  satLaraction  to  you.* 

it  Thank  you,  Miss  Trotwood,*  said  Uriah,  writhing  in  his  ungainlv  manner,  *for  your  good 
opinion  I  MiCAWBKR,  tell  *em  to  let  Miss  Aon ks  know,  and  moUier.  Mother  will  be  quite  in  a  state, 
when  she  sees  the  present  company  !*  said  Uriah,  seuing  chairs. 

*  *  You  are  not  busy,  Mr.  BkkvV  said  Traddlss,  whose  eye  the  cunning  red  eye  aecldently  caught, 
aa  it  at  once  scniUnlzed  and  evaded  us. 

*  *No,  Mr.  Traddlss,*  replied  Uriah,  resuming  hie  official  seat,  and  eaueezing  his  bony  hands, 
Ud  palm  to  palm,  between  his  bony  knees.  *  Not  so  much  so  as  I  could  wish.  But  lawyers,  sharks, 
and  leeches  are  not  easily  satisfled,  vou  know.  Not  but  that  myself  and  Micawbkr  have  our  hands 
ftiU,  in  general,  on  account  of  Mr.  Wickpirlo's  being  hardly  fit  fur  any  occupation,  Sir.  But  it*B 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  I  am  sure,  to  work  for  kirn.  You  *ve  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  W^icx- 
71SLD,  I  think,  Mr.  Traddlks  f    I  believe  I  *ve  only  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  once  myself?* 

**No,  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wickpikld,*  returned  Traddlks,  *or  I  might  perhapa 
hsTe  waited  on  you  long  ago,  Mr.  Hkkp.* 

*  There  waa  something  In  the  tone  of  tbia  reply  which  made  Uriah  look  at  the  speaker  again, 
with  a  very  sinister  and  suspicious  expression.   But  seeing  only  Traddlss  with  his  goodmatured 
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fiMM,  simple  nftoner,  and  hair  on  end^  be  dlmnliwed  It  as  he  replied,  with  •  Jeik  of  hb  whole  My. 
but  espedally  in  hie  throat : 

*  *  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Traodlks.  You  wonld  hare  admired  him  as  moeh  as  we  bD  do.  ffli 
little  biUngs  would  onl/  have  endeared  him  to  you  the  more.  But  if  jitn.  would  like  to  hear  af 
fellow-partner  eioquenUy  spoken  of,  I  should  refer  yon  to  CoprsEnKLD.  The  femilj  is  a  sal^ 
he's  Terjr  strong  upon,  if  you  never  heard  him.' 

*  I  was  prevented  from  dinclaiming  the  compliment  (if  I  sbonkl  have  done  so,  in  any  esee)  bj  the 
entrance  of  A o rbs,  now  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Micawbke.  She  was  not  quite  so  wOf^aaemed  m  mail 
1  thousht,  and  bad  evidently  undergone  great  anxiety  and  Ihtigue.  But  her  evmest  eonliality«  and 
her  quiet  beauty,  shone  with  the  gentler  lustre  for  it  I  saw  Uriah  walcb  her  while  she  greeled  a, 
and  he  reminded  me  of  an  u^y  and  rebellious  genie  watching  a  good  spirit.  In  the  raosawhlla,  iobi 
aUght  sign  paaMd  between  Mr.  Micawbse  and  Teaddlis  ;  and  TEAOBi.Ka,  unotaaerved  eioept  by 
me,  went  out 

'  *  Do  nH  wait,  Micawbie,'  said  Uriah. 

*  Mr.  Micawbse,  with  his  hand  upon  the  ruler  In  his  breast,  stood  erect  beinw  the  doar,B(Mt  aD> 
mistakeably  contemplating  one  of  his  fellowHODen,  and  that  man  his  emirioyer. 

* '  What  are  vou  waiting  for  r  said  Uriah.    *  Micawbbb,  did  yon  hear  me  teD  you  not  to  waU f 

*  *  YeaP  replied  the  immovable  Mr.  Micawbke. 

*  *  Then  why  dc  you  waitr  said  Ueiah. 

*  *  Because  1 — In  abort  chooea,'  replied  Mr.  Micawbbr,  with  a  borat 

*  Uriah's  cheeks  lost  color,  and  an  unwholesome  paleneas,  sUU  (Untly  tinged  by  his  perraAiif 
red,  overapread  them.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Micawbbr  attenUvely,  with  his  whole  fhee  hraalking rinn 
and  quick  in  every  feature. 

'  ^  You  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all  the  world  knows,*  be  said,  with  an  eflbrt  at  a  smile,  'tad  I 
«m  aftald  you  'U  oblige  me  to  get  rid  of  you.    Go  along  I    I  'U  talk  to  you  preaenUy.' 

' '  If  there  is  a  scoundrel  on  this  earth,^said  Mr.  Micawbbr,  suddenly  breaking  out  again  with  (ke 
utmost  violence,  *  with  whom  I  have  already  talked  too  much,  that  scoundrers  name  Is— Hbbp" 

*  Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  or  stung.  lxM>king  stowly  round  upon  us,  wilk  the 
darkest  and  wickedest  expression  that  his  face  could  wear,  he  said  in  a  lower  voice: 

**Ohol  Ibis  is  a  conspiracy!  You  have  met  here  by  appointment  1  You  are  playing  Booty  vM 
my  clerk,  are  you,  Coppkrhbld  ?  Now  take  care.  Vou*!!  make  nothing  of  this.  We  nrnlenttsd 
«ech  other,  you  and  me.  There's  no  love  between  na.  You  were  alwaya  a  puppy,  with  a  psood 
stomach,  from  your  flrst  coming  here;  and  you  envy  me  my  rise,  do  you?  None  or  your  plots  sgatsE 
me ;  1 11  counterplot  you !    Micawbbr,  you  be  oCT    Til  talk  to  you  presently.* 

''Mr.BficAWBBE,*aakl  I,'therei8a8iiddenchangelnthi8flgUow,inBaorBreBpaclBlhmlh»ff- 
traordinary  one  of  his  speaking  the  truth  in  one  particular,  which  aasurea  me  that  be  Is  brought  lo 
bay.    Deal  with  htm  as  he  deeervear 

'  *  You  are  a  predoua  set  of  people,  ain'tyour  siid  Uriah,  In  the  aame  low  voloe^  aad  breakkg 
out  Into  a  clammy  heat,  which  he  wiped  from  his  forehead  with  bis  long  lean  hand,  *lo  bvyoiv 
my  clerk,  who  is  the  very  aenm  of  society —as  you  younelf  were,  OomEputH,  you  know  il,  to- 
fore  any  one  had  charity  on  you  —  to  defeme  me  with  his  lies?  Miss  TaoTWooDkyou  had  belur 
•top  thia,  or  f  '11  Slop  your  husband  shorter  than  will  be  pleasant  to  you.  I  wodH  now  four  ^orj, 
profeasionally,  for  nothing,  old  lady  I  Mias  Wiczpiblo,  if  you  have  any  tove  for  your  o^iltM^ 
bad  better  notjoin  that  gang.  I '11  ruin  him,  if  you  do.  Now  come!  IhavegotacMneof  yoamdw 
4he  harrow.  Think  twice,  before  it  goes  over  with  you.  Think  twice,  you  Mioavbee,  If  you  M\ 
want  to  be  crushed.  I  recommend  you  to  take  younelf  off.  and  be  talked  to  preaently,  yoa  fni, 
while  there 's  time  to  retreat.  Where 's  mother  r  he  said,  suddenly  appearii^  to  notioe,  with  ahra. 
(he  absence  of  Traoolbs,  and  pulling  down  the  bell-rope.    *  Fine  daings  In  a  penon^  own  hos»r 

*  *  Mrs.  Hbbp  is  here.  Sir,'  said  Teaodlbs,  returning  with  that  worthy  mother  of  a  worthy  aa. 
*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  myself  known  to  ber.' 

' '  Who  are  you  to  make  younelf  known  f  retorted  Uruh.    *  And  what  do  you  want  hersf 

*  *  I  am  the  agent  and  fHend  of  Mr.  Wickpibld,  Sir,'  aald  TaAnoLBS,  in  a  comooaed,  buifaiesrib 
way.    *  And  1  have  a  poiver  of  attorney  from  him  in  my  pocket,  to  act  for  him  in  all  maltai. 

* '  "Hie  ohi  ass  has  drunk  himself  into  a  state  of  dotage,'  said  Uriah,  tuning  ugHar  than  tefcn, 
*and  it  has  been  got  from  him  by  fruudl'  _,      . 

*•  *  Something  has  been  got  from  him  by  frvud,  I  know,'  returned  TEAnnias,  quielly ;  *nl  m  do 
jou,  Mr.  Hbbp.    We  wilfrefer  that  question,  if  you  please,  to  Mr.  MtcAWBBE.* 

*  *  Uet — r  Mre.  Hbbp  began,  with  an  anxious  gesture. 

*  *  You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,'  he  returned ;  *  least  said,  aoonest  mended.* 
**ButmyURY— ' 

*  *  Will  von  hold  your  tongue,  mother,  and  leave  it  to  me  f 

*  Though  1  had  long  known  that  his  servilltv  was  fehn,  and  all  his  preteneea  knavish  iiiii  hoOov,  I 
had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  hypocrisy,  until  I  now  saw  him  with  his  msik  oft 
The  suddenness  with  which  he  dropped  it,  when  he  perceived  that  it  Vaa  naeless  to  him ;  the  iasU«| 
Insolence,  and  hatred  he  revealed ;  the  leer  with  which  he  exulted,  even  at  this  moment,  in  the  «vfl 
he  had  done— all  this  time  being  desperate  too,  and  at  his  wits'  end  for  the  means  of  getthig  the 
better  of  us — though  perfectly  consistent  with  the  experience  I  had  of  him,  at  flnt  took  even  me  bjr 
aurprise,  who  had  known  him  so  long,  and  disliked  blm  so  heartily. 

*  I  say  nothing  of  the  look  he  conferred  on  me,  as  he  stood  eyeing  us,  one  afler  another;  fer  I  had 
always  underetood  that  he  hated  me,  and  lYemembered  the  marks  of  my  hand  upon  bis  cheet 
But  when  his  eyes  passed  on  to  Aonbs,  I  saw  the  rage  with  which  he  felt  his  power  otct  ber  dip- 
plng  away,  and  the  exhibition.  In  their  disappointment,  of  the  odious  passions  that  he  had  led  bin 
lo  aspire  to  one  whose  virtues  he  never  oould  appreciate  or  care  for,  I  was  abodwd  by  lbs  wtn 
thought  of  her  having  lived  an  hour  within  sight  of  such  a  man.' 

MioAWBiR  prooeedi  to  unfold  his  Tillainy  in  detail,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  chs' 
racteristio.    Uruh  is  a  ^  nnibbler'  sootindrel  than  ever,  at  the  last ;  for  the  deed  of 
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his  benefactor,  which  he  had  forged  in  his  own  favor,  was  literally  wrung  from  him. 
'  There  was/  says  CorrBRFisLO  : 

*Tbbek  was,  as  I  bad  noticed  on  hit  flrat  visit  long  ago, an  iron  safe  in  the  room.    Thb  k&y  was 
in  it.    A  bssty  suspicion  seemed  to  strike  Uriah  ;  snd  with  a  glsnce  at  Mr.  MicAWssSf  he  went  to 
it,  and  threw  the  doors  daaking  open.    It  was  empty. 
* '  Where  are  the  books!*  be  cried,  with  a  rrlghtfal  face.    *  Some  thief  has  stolen  the  books r 
<  Mr.  HicAWBKR  tapped  himself  with  the  ruler.    *•  I  did,  when  I  got  the  key  fVom  yon  as  nsnsl — 
4ntt  a  little  earlier  —  and  opened  it  this  mm-ning.' 

*  *  Don't  be  unessy,*  said  Traddlss.  *  They  have  come  Into  my  possession.  I  will  take  cbuge  of 
Uiem,  under  the  authority  I  mentioned.' 

^  *  You  receive  stolmi  goods,  do  youT  cried  Uriah. 

*  *  Under  such  circumstances,'  answered  Traddlss,  ^  Yes.' 

.  •  .  .  •  • 

*  *  Giood!'  said  Traddlss,  when  the  deed  wss  brought.  *■  Now,  Mr.  Hkbp,  vou  can  retire  to  think ; 
perttcnlsrly'  observing.  If  you  plesse,  that  I  declare  to  you  on  the  part  of  all  present,  thst  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done ;  that  is  what  I  have  explained  ;  and  Uiat  it  must  be  done  without  deli^.' 

*irRLAH.  without  lifting  his  eyes  fh>m  the  ground,  shuflled  across  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his 
dhin,  and  pausing  at  the  door,  said : 

*  *  CopPBRFiKi.D,  I  have  always  hated  you.  You  've  always  been  sn  upstart,  and  you're  always 
4>een  sgalnat  me.' 

*  *  As  I  think  I  told  you  once  before,'  said  I,  Mt  is  you  who  have  been,  in  your  greed  and  cunning, 
against  sll  the  world.  It  may  be  profitable  to  you  to  reflect,  in  fhture,  that  there  never  were  greed 
and  cunning  in  the  world  yet,  that  did  not  do  too  much,  and  over-reach  themselves.  It  is  ss  oartaln 
asdesth.' 

*  *  Or  ss  certsin  ss  tbey  used  to  teach  at  school  (the  same  Bcho<4  where  I  picked  up  so  madi  mo- 
bleness,^  trom  nine  o'clock  to  eleven,  thst  labor  was  a  curse ;  and  fVom  eleven  o'cloca  to  one,  that  it 
was  a  blessing,  snd  s  cheerfulness,  and  a  dignity,  and  I  do  n't  know  what  all,  eh  7*  said  he,  with  a 
sneer.  'You  preach  shout  as  consistent  as  they  did.  Wont  umbleness  go  downf  1  shouldn't 
hsve  got  round  my  gentleman  fellow-partner  without  It,  I  think.  Micawssr,  yon  old  btdly.  111 
psj  ywM/' 

We  like  to  follow  np  tuch  a  rascal  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  last  that  it  seen 
of  him,  in  this  history,  is  in  prison,  doing  penance  as  *■  Number  Twenty-Seven,'  where 
he  is  Tiaited  by  CopnansLD  and  the  gentle  Agnbs,  whom  the  low-minded  wretch 
had  striven  so  repnlaively  to  win : 

*  At  last,  we  came  to  the  door  of  his  cell :  and  Mr.  Crsaklc,  looking  tfarofugfa  a  littls  bole  In  It, 
iwiorted  to  us  in  a  stste  of  the  greatest  admiration,  that  he  was  reading  a  hymn  book. 

*  There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immediately,  to  see  number  twenty-seven  reading  his  hymn 
book,  ttoalL  the  Utile  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or  teiwea  hesds  deep,  lb  remedy  this  incenvenlsnoe, 
and  give  us  sn  opportunity  of  convening  with  Twenty-Seven  in  all  his  purity,  Mr.  Crsaklh  di- 
rected  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  unlocked,  snd  Twen^-Seven  be  Invited  out  into  the  psassge.  Iliis 
wss  done ;  snd  whom  shoukl  Traddlss  and  I  then  b^Mild,  to  our  amaiement,  in  tais  conTerlBd 
number  Twenty-Seven,  but  Ubiah  Hbbp! 

*  He  knew  us  directlv ;  snd  ssid,  ss  he  came  out,  with  the  old  writhe : 

*  *  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Coppbrfibld  ?    How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Traddlss  V 

'Ibis  recognition  caused  a  general  admiration  in  the  party,  I  rather  thought  that  every  one  was 
struck  bv  his  not  being  proud,  sad  taking  notice  of  us. 

*^  Well,  Twenty-Seven,'  said  Mr.  Cbbaklb,  mournfully  admiring  him.  *  How  do  you  find  your- 
■aslf  to-day  f 

*  *  I  am  very  umble.  Sir  ?  replied  Uriah  Hbbp. 

« •  Yon  are  always  so,  Twenty  Seven,'  said  Mr.  Crxaklx. 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  forestall  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  the  completed  '  Cop- 
PBRFIBLO  ;'  but  we  must  show  them  the  &mily  of  the  Micawbers,  as  they  appeared 
when  about  sailing  to  the  Australian  colonies,  the  California  of  the  struggling  and 
'destitute  in  the  great  Ci4>itals  of  England : 

*  Bfr.  MiGAwsBR,  I  must  observe,  in  his  sdn>tstion  of  himself  to  a  new  state  of  society,  hsd  ac- 
quired s  bold  buccaneering  air,  not  absolutely  lawless,  but  defensive  and  prompt.  One  might  have 
supposed  him  a  child  of  the  wlldemesa,  long  accustomed  to  live  out  of  the  confloss  of  civlAastlon, 
and  about  to  return  to  his  native  wilds. 

*He  had  provided  himself,  among  other  things,  with  a  complete  suite  of  oIlHikin,  and  a  straw-hat 
with  a  very  low  crown,  pitched  or  caulked  on  the  outside.  In  this  rough  clothing,  with  a  common 
mariner's  telescope  under  his  arm,  and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting  up  his  eye  at  the  sky  as  looking 
out  for  dirty  weather,  be  was  fieir  more  nautical,  after  his  manner,  than  Mr.  Pbooottt.  His  whole 
family,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  were  cleared  for  action.  I  found  Mrs.  Micawsbr  in  the  closest  snd 
most  uneompromlsing  of  t>onnets,  made  fkst  under  the  chin ;  snd  in  a  shswl  which  tied  her  up  (ss 
I  hsd  been  tied  up,  when  my  aunt  first  received  me)  like  a  bundle,  snd  was  secured  behind  st  the 
waist  in  a  strong  knot  Miss  Micawsbr  I  found  made  snug  for  stormy  weather,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  nothing  auperfloons  shout  her.  Blaster  Micawsbr  wss  hardly  visible  In  a  Guernsey  shirt, 
and  the  shsggiest  suit  of  slops  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  children  were  done  up,  like  preserved  meats,  in 
Jn^wrvtous eases.  Both  Mr.  Micawsbr  snd  his  eklest  son  wore  theirsleevss  toosely  toned  bacK  at 
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the  wrlflta,  M  being  readf  to  tend  s  band  In  tny  dlieetioii,  ud  to*tiimfaleit|>,'oratiigoaft*Yce- 
Heare — Yeo  r  on  the  uioitest  notice.* 

•  ••••• 

*  *  On  the  Toyage,  I  shall  endeavor,*  laid  Mr.  Micawbbr,  ^oecasionallj  to  spin  them  a  ym;  m& 
the  melody  oT  my  son  Wilxirs  will,  I  tniat,  be  acceptable  at  the  KalleyOre.  When  Mn  1Iicaw»ii 
has  her  sea-legs  on ^  an  expression  in  which  I  hope  there  is  no  oonveational  impropriety — >h»«u 
give  them,  1  dare  say, '  Little  Tafflln.*  Porpoises  and  dolphins,  I  bf^Ueve,  will  be  freqimdy  otawsd 
athwart  oar  bows ;  and,  either  on  the  starboard  or  larboard  quarter,  obieets  of  interest  win  be  n^ 
tbiually  descried.  In  short,*  said  Mr.  Micawbkr,  with  the  old  genteel  air,  *  the  probsMlity  is,  «■ 
will  be  foand  so  exciting,  alow  and  aloft,  that  when  the  look-out  stationed  in  the  maintop  cnai 
i  lAod-hor  we  shall  be  very  considerably  astonished  T 

A  picture  by  Obtadb,  of  which  oor  author  was  reminded  by  the  foUowing  scene, 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  effective  than  his  own  pen>limning : 

*  Anomo  the  great  beams,  bulka,  and  ring^Kilts  of  the  ship,  and  the  emignnt^ierths,  and  dMHa, 
and  bundles,  and  barrels,  and  heaps  of  miscellaneous  baggage,  lighted  np,  here  and  there,  bj  d»^ 
ling  lanterns,  and  elsewhere  by  the  yellow  day-light  straying  down  a  wiodaail  or  a  hatehway^ros 
crowded  groups  of  people,  making  new  friendships,  taking  leave  of  one  another,  talking,  lanshiag. 
crying,  eating,  and  drinking;  some  already  Mrttled  down  into  the  possession  of  their  few  feeta 
SDece,  with  their  little  households  arranged,  and  liny  children  established  on  stools,  or  in  dwail 
elbow-chairs ;  others  despairing  of  a  resting-place,  aiKl  wandering  dtaoonsolately.  FrombabicB  wbo 
had  but  a  week  w  two  of  life  behind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and  women  who  aoemedto  haw 
but  a  week  or  two  of  life  before  them,  and  from  ploughmen  bokily  carrying  oat  soil  of  Eng^d  « 
their  boots,  to  smiths  taking  away  samples  of  Its  soot  and  smoke  upon  their  skins— every  sge  sod 
ocGupatioo  appeared  to  be  crammed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  touchingly  told  than  the  renewed  lore  for  Aqncs  Wigi- 
riELD,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  united  affections  reached  a  joyoos  frsitiflD. 
Again  we  say, '  Commend  us  to  *  Datid  CorpBRFiKLD,'  and  agun  do  we  oommod  it, 
warmly  and  cordially,  to  our  readers. 


Goanr  wrrn  Rbadbes  and  CoaaKsroNDaim.  —  Since  the  throwing  oBt,by  tke 
envious  and  interested  committee  of  the '  American  Institute,'  of  our  ^Patent  S^- 
Regulating  Back' Action  Hen-Per^uader^^  a  most  ingoiious  and  simple  oontrivisci 
for  promoting  the  increase  of  devourable  eggs  in  *  the  markets  of  the  world,'  ve 
hare  not  taken  much  interest  in  inventions ;  deeming  that  inventors  ^emselTei  are 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  if  they  possessed  a  proper 
*  self-respeot'  they  would  keep  their  '  specifications'  to  themselves,  and  their  'iiiH 
provements'  for  private  use.  We  hope  that  the  inventor  of  ^Tke  Narth-Ammen 
Fiy- Trap,' spoken  of  below  by  a  pleasant  western  correspondent,  will  havenoooor 
sion  to  lament  the  '  ingratitude  of  republics :'  '  Among  the  dassified  list  of  ptteDti 
granted  by  the  Patent  Office  in  the  year  1848,  according  to  the  report  of  £DJfin» 
Burke,  then  commissioner,  Kentucky,  it  appears,  has  registered  seven ;  and  imoog 
these,  one  Wilson  Shrbvk,  under  letters-patent,  claims  all  the  rights,  bene6t8,  ett, 
accruing  from  his  invention,  a— *F/y-Trap.'  Think  of  it,  Master  Knick.!  Ok! 
the  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  Wilson  Shrbve  must  have  passed,  ere  the  cmde 
first  idea,  the  tnsfitim,  resolved  itself  into  form  and  &shion,  and  the  fly-trap  was  tlu 
result !  Newton's  apple,  Gauleo's  pendulum,  Alpreo's  spider,  were  the  fint 
hints,  the  '  suggestions,'  the  fiunt  glimmerings  of  the  spark  that  afterward  boroeii 
up  to  goodly-sized  flames,  as  the  times  go,  but  the  world  is  left  in  profound  ignoranee, 
in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness,  of  the  beginning,  the  *  working  out'  and  the  grnd 
principle,  that  acts  and  moves  and  keeps  in  bein^  this  bugbear  of  the  blne-bottlea  b 
it  an  intricate  combination  of  wheels,  springs,  and  elastic  pieces  of  whale-bone,  inriog 
the  entomological  specimen  into  fiincied  security  by  offisring  a  resting-plaod  to  ii 
weary  wings,  when  whia  1  crack !  and  the  deluded  victim  is  knocked  into  a  friciMM 
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state,  a  '  bonne-bonche*  for  an  epioorian  spider  ?    Is  it  a  labyrinth  into  which  the 
erratic  wanderer  is  reduced  to  creep  when  night  has 

'Tbrown  ber  mantle  o^er  the  world 
And  pinned  It  with  a  star?* 

«nd  then,  after  wandering  abont  for  days  and  days,  amid  convoIntionB  and  passages, 
cross-cbambers  and  avenues,  gets  iti  soctorial  brain-bewildered  in  the  maze ;  makes 
two  or  three  desperate  rectangular  charges  to  force  iti  way  through,  and  at  last  fidls, 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  on  iti  back,  conyulsively  draws  up  iti  nx  legs,  hums  a  dying 
air,  and  goes  into  an  eternal  sleep,  dreaming  of  the  merry  jousts  with  iti  companions, 
around  the  sunny  window-sill,  in  the  long  summer  mornings  7  Or  rather  is  not  the 
foundation,  the  substratum,  nay,  the  whole  edifice  itself,  treacle  ?  Dark  indeed  was 
the  day  for  the  muua  race,  when  Mr.  Wilson  Shkbvk,  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  after 
a  hearty  dinner,  endeavoring  to  covet  the  transient  but  sweet  embraces  of  the  drowsy 
god,  felt  on  the  end  of  his  nose  that  provoking  thrill,  that  most  agonizing  of  sensations, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  member  of  that  raee,who  mistook  the  shining  apex 
for  a  pinnacle  of  peace,  an  *  o&sis,'  an  Ararat,  where  he  might  rest  his  wings  ere  he  re- 
joined the  reel.  Alarming  was  the  sudden  start,  and  fierce  was  the  rubbing  of  the  said 
proboscis.  But  graduaUy  the  weary  hand  ceased  its  manipulations,  the  heavy  head 
again  inclined  itself  forward,  the  right  leg,  crossed  in  satisfiiotion  over  the  knee  of  the 
left,  imperceptibly  almost,  was  slowly  sliding  ofi",  and  Mr.  Wilson  Shajivb  was  again 
in  that  abnormal  state,  a  foreigner  just  within  the  confines  of  dreamland,  but  not  yet 
naturalized  nor  acclimated,  when  whirr !  ^  buzz ! — zip  I  —  and  the  volant  persecu- 
tor darted  in  and  out  of  his  left  auricular.  One  open-handed,  murderous  swoop,  and 
Mr.  Shebvk  started  into  fuU  consciousness  that  lus  *  tricksy  Arikjl'  was  off,  and  was 
now  very  probably  chasing  a  brother  or  sister  fly,  with  very  doubtful  intentions, 
through  the  open  door-way.  Entrenching  his  head  behind  a  curtain-calioo-figured 
handkerchief,  again  Mr.  Shesve  resigned  himself  to  repose.  Again  did  the  '  familiar 
spirit,'  attracted  by  the  aroma  arising  from  the  stains  of  hoe-cake,  wander  about  in 
rectangular  eccentricity  over  the  veO,  until  at  length  a  breach  is  found,  where  the 
handkerchief,  fiiUing  into  such  graceful  folds  as  only  silk  can  ever  attain  to,  raises  an 
arch  like  a  mouse-hole.  It  enters.  A  pause;  ten  seconds;  twenty;  a  snore; 
thirty  ^*  Daenation  1*  echoes  from  the  stinging  lips  of  the  excited  Mr.  Sioevk,  as 
he  q>ring8  to  his  feet,  rubbmg  them,  not  the  feet,  but  the  lips,  over  which  the  wily 
intruder  had  just  galloped,  making  as  many  impressions  on  the  delicate  epidermis 
with  his  six  little  daws  as  if  he  had  been  a  milaped,  and  with  lowering  brow,  flash- 
ing eye,  open  pen-knife,  and  a  pile  of  shingles,  the  great  inventw  swears  a  terrible 
oath,  and  goes  to  work.  Time  rolls  on.  A  poor  but  proud  nation  is  taught  the  world- 
lesson  that  those  two  adjectives  are  too  antagonistical  to  be  entertained  nmultaneously ; 
the  conqueror  comes  home,  and  seized  by  popular  applause,  is  hurried  neck  and 
shoulders  into  that  much-envied  but  very  uncomfortable  piece  of  cabinet  furniture, 
the  presidential  chair.  The  car  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  bowled  along  by  the  most 
ungovernable  team  that  ever  yet  wore  traces,  slaves  with  their  hot  blood  up,  crashes 
over  Europe.    The  fell  destroyer  Cholera  steals  on  in  its  noisome  night-marchcp,  but 

Wilson  Shrivi  thinks  on,  whittles  on,  until  Thb  Flt-Tsap  is  finished. We 

feel  it  is  not  for  us ;  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  on  the  road  to  perfectability ; 
but  in  the  distant  future  another  genius  will  arise,  like  the  glorious  sun,  a  Smith  or 
a  TonrKiNs,  and  eleminate  such  ideas  as  will  show  the  perfect  practicability  of  alter- 
ing and  iq>plying  this,  the  *  brain-dhiid'  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  utter  and 
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total  exterminatioa  of  tiie  whole  cuUx  tribe.  Then  wUl  the  wesry  dftnwm  of  die 
north,  in  the  paiueB  of  hie  heavy  deep,  and  the  red-ripe  maiden  of  the  annnj  aonth,  is 
her  afternoon  rieeta,marmnrble8BtDg8  on  the  name  of  WiLioNSHKKTE.'  .  .  .  Rbaobr, 
yoQ  have  many  and  many  a  time  heard  from  the  writer  of  this  original  ^Somui  to  « 
Rich  Rhjfnuiterf^  and  never  once,  we  venture  to  say,  without  pl< 

Tbou  pniw 'iHuud  Poit!  with  at  aiiT  iMt 

The  clniofly  camel  through  the  neeole*!  eye 
Might  gaily  alctp  a  minael— or  pot 

In  competitioa  with  the  aaiiuner  flv 
His  heavy  gait  —  ••  thine,  if  matched  wiih  him 

Whoi  like  a  ainewy  racer,  to  the  Held 
Comes,  light  of  ancle,  with  elastic  limb, 

And  lieart  of  temper  loo  serene  to  jMd 
In  tlie  proud  contest,  whort  the  gift  of  strangth 

And  speed  and  eoorage  win  the  Olympian  meed. 
Thine  *s  a  laborious  pMs;  the  power  of  iwigih 
And  peraeveriug  dullness— be,  wlih  one 

Immortal  bound,  outatrips  thee  ttlEe  a  ileed 
Fkesh  in  the  haraeas  of  his  lord  the  aonl 


Wb  have  *  laughed  fortively,'  aa  onr  greatest  Ameriean  novetiat  would  say,  ai  die 
following,  received  in  a  reoent  epistle  from  a  Kentaeky  correspondent:  '  Whfle  die 
cholera  was  here  last  summer,  a  remarkably  sharp  specimen  of  <  Young  America' 
managed  to  keep  body  and  boots  together  by  familiarly  entering  the  doors  of  any  of 
the  stores  or  offices,  and  telling  his  story  in  a  way  to  win  a  few  dimes,  on  the  aoofe 
of  charity  or  impndence.  To  the  respectable  portion  of  the  oommnnity  he  ddircred 
the  stereotyped  history  of  *  Father  died  in  New-Orleans,  and  I  'm  a-travelm>  home 
to  Kew-Tork  to  see  me  mother ;  wo  n't  ye  please.  Sir,  gi'  me  a  dime  f  *  BnC  to  me, 
whom  he  knew  better,  he  told  a  most  amusing  tale  of  his  adventurs.  Bngilah,  bom, 
he  had  shipped  while  only  fourteen  years  old  on  board  a  New-Orleans  and  liTerpooI 
packet,  made  two  or  three  trips,  became  disgusted,  and  taking  French  leare  at  New- 
Orleans,  started  to  walk  *•  across  the  country'  to  New-Tork  t  He  spent  hia  lait  shil- 
ling on  the  road,  and  somewhere  in  Ohio  hired  himself  to  a  ftrmer,  who  sent  him 
out  on  the  following  morning  to  '  break  up'  a  piece  of  ground.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  Tom  made  his  appearance  at  the  house,  very  much  flushed  in  the  &ce,  as  if 
ploughing  the  earth  was  rather  more  tedious  a  business  than  ploughing  the  domaitt 
of  Father  Niptuni.  <  Well,  Tom,'  said  the  old  squatter,  *  what 's  the  matter  t  How 
did  you  get  along  ?'  '  She 's  wrecked,  Sir !'  was  the  reply.  '  Wrecked !'  echoed  his 
employer ;  <  why,  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  7'  '  Why',  Sir,'  said  .Tom,  bringing  his 
hand  up  to  his  carroty  poll, '  the  craft  was  n't  well  ballasted,  Sir,  and  would  nt  obey 
the  tiller ;  and  though  I  held  her  hard  a-port,  she  lurched  off  a-lee,  and  run  on  the 
breakers.  You'll  find  her  out  yonder.  Sir,  due  nor'- east,  on  her  beam^nda,  with 
her  cut-water  hard  in  a  stump,  the  larbo'd  bull  on  the  starb'd  aide,  the  starb'd  boll 
on  the  larb'd,  and  the  old  mare  foul  o'  the  rigging !'  Tom  was  discharged  forth- 
with.' ...  If  the  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  fbllowing  only  writes  in  Us 
articles  half  aa  weU  as  he  does  in  his  note  to  the  Enrroa  hereof,  he  will  be  a  thrioe- 
welcome  contributor :  '  I  hope  I  may  not  seriously  trespass  upon  your  time,  but  hav- 
ing heard  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  acceptable  oontributionB  to  yoor 
magazine,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  information  upon  the  point ;  and  when  I 
propose  writing  for  your  periodical,  should  you  deem  me  presumptuous  in  the  manner 
or  matter  of  the  snggestiott,  have  the  consideration  to  lay  to  the  door  of  necessty 
what  otherwise  might  seem  to  savor  of  self-esteem,  perhaps  vanity.    I  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  myself,  any  literary  diBtinction ;  if  so,  I  should  not  write,  certainly,  but  for  my 
own  oredit,  would  leave  the  qniU  in  its  pristine  goose,  where  it  might  be  wielded  with 
advantage  to  its  proprietor,  rather  than  betray  a  relationship  to  that  species  of  bird 
by  any  nnsuccessfnl  attempts  I  might  make  to  soar  upon  the  usurped  pinion.    Be  as- 
sured, then,  it  is  not  any  ephemeral  fame  whose  possession  is  craved,  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  more  practical  bread-and-butter ;  for  it  is  that  natural  bias  in  fiivor  of 
something  to  eat,  inherent,  if  not  in  our  hearts,  at  least  in  our  stomachs,  that  induces 
me  to  bore  you  with  this  application.    I  am  purming  the  practice  of  the  law ;  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  catch  up  with  it  or  not,  is  Hn  nubHnu,^  for  the  chase  is  a  desperate 
one,  and  the  game  as  yet  palpably  out  of  sight ;  and  it  ooonrred  to  me,  that  if  I  could, 
by  any  assiduous  efforts  of  my  own,  obtain  from  Dterature  any  of  those  more  sub- 
stantial benefits  which  the  Law  in  its  majesty  has  thus  far  denied  me,  it  would  be  a 
vastly  fortunate  circumstance.    '  In  view  of  these  remarks,'  as  the  preachers  say,  I 
would  not  have  you  to  think  that  lam  at  the  point  of  starvation*  or  as  yet  materiaUly 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  apex :  this  communication  is  not  intended  as  an  aperient  to 
move  your  *  bowels  of  compassion ;'  yon  must  undoubtedly  be  worried  extensively 
by  applications  of  this  kind,  and  mostly  by  those  who  are  the  sole  disaoverers  of  their 
owii  latent  genius  and  fitness  for  periodical  writing.    Although  the  boots  of  poverty 
do  not  actually  pinch  the  corns  of  my  daily  hfe,  yet  the  means  of  my  subsistence  are 
not  my  own ;  and  a  desire  for  independence  is  what  induced  our  fkthers  to  fall  upon 
the  heights  of  Bsked's,  now  called  Bunkkr's,  Hill,  and  to  runaway  upon  the  plains 
of  Camden  ^  Gatks,  I  believe,  being  general  upon  the  latter  occasion ;  see  State 
Papers,  fostim.    Upon  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to  manifest  an  overweening 
confidence  in  my  abilities  :  of  what  I  may  be  able  to  do,  yourself  of  course  wIQ  be  the 
judge ;  and  if  upon  trial  you  should  deem  my  productions  worth  reading,  let  them 
be  received,  but  not  otherwise ;  for  Pd  see  you  in  Guinea,  or  any  other  sea-port  town 
on  the  Mediterranean,  before  you  should  take  them  out  of  mere  charity.    I  confess^ 
Sir,  I  feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  as  to  how  this  epistie  may  be  received.    Tour  own 
literary  character  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrsocker,  together  with  the  fact  of  your 
being  twin-brother  to  the  elegant  author  of '  Ollapodiana,'  makes  the  ground  whereon 
I  venture  to  tread  rather  perilous.    To  me,  therefore,  your  approbation  on  these 
grounds  is  peculiarly  desirable  ;  but  nevertheless,  Sir,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  your 
candid  opinion.    If  you  think  I  'm  a  fool,  say  so  like  a  major-general    It  would  not 
wound  my  vanity  in  the  least,  for  I  should  suspect  you  were  more  than  half  right :  or^ 
if  this  intrusion  is  entirely  unwarrantable,  statements  to  that  effect  would  be  received 
by  me  in  a  christian  frame  of  mind.    I  have  of  course  no  name  nor  reputation  to 
render  my  services  desirable,  nor  to  enhance  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public    Hie 
Tus  must  emphatically  stand  as  the  proverb  suggests.'    We  shall  wfllingiy  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  say  whether  or  no  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  <  a  fool.'    We  think 
iwf,deeidedly.  .  .  '  '  A  raw  Sabbaths  nnce,'  writes  a  correspondent  ftom  Rondout 
on  the  Hudson, '  our  minister  was  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  a  greater 
regard  for  the  services  of  the  day  of  Thanksgiving,  set  apart  by  the  Govenior,  and 
was  ittfommg  them  that  on  that  day  he  would  preach  a  sermon  at  that  place,  and  he 
wished  them  all  to  attend,  to  render,  in  a  proper  manner,  acknowledgments  for  tiie 
raaay  benefits  of  the  past  year ;  for  a  season  of  health,  and  bountiful  harvests,  etc. 
Here  a  hide  wiry  man,  in  a  blue  coat,  with  metal  buttons,  and  a  very 'elevated  collar, 
popped  up  firom  his  seat,  and  squeaked  out :  *  Dominie,  I  wish  you  'd  jest  give  the 
Ttffsr  Ra  a  leettie  Uch  in  that  aarmon  o'  your'n.    It's  ben  dreadful  bad  with 
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w  !*  ...  If  any  of  our  readers  shonld  &Doy  that  the  foUowing  *  Baiylmuak  IHlty/ 
which  we  derive  from  the  &cile  pen  of  a  favorite  contrihnior,  belongs  to  an '  easy  style 
of  thing  to  write,'  let  them  try  to  *  do'  a  similar  thing  themsdvefl,  and  let  as  see  hov 
they  'U  '  rhyme  it,'  preserving  in  the  mean  time  the  req[ii]8ite  senae  and  melody: 


MoftB  than  Mveri]  jean  have  likled,  rinee  my  heart  was  first  Invaded 
By  a  browD-flklnned,  grey-eyed  siren,  ou  the  merry  old  *■  Booth  Side  ;* 

Where  the  mUi-flnme  caftaracta  glisten,  and  the  agile  blue  flah  Uaten 
To  the  fleet  of  phantom  schooners  floating  on  the  weedy  tide. 

Tie  the  land  of  ram  and  romance,  for  the  old  Soath  Bqr  is  no  inaa% 
Bttt  belonffs  (as  all  such  places  shonld  belong)  to  Uncle  8am  ; 

There  yon  *lT  see  the  amorous  plover,  and  the  woodcock  in  the  cover, 
And  the  silky  trout  all  over,  nndernealh  the  waler-dam. 

There  amid  the  sandy  reaches,  in  amoi^  the  pinea  and  beechea, 
Oaks,  and  varioos  other  kinds  of  old  primeval  tantat  trees, 

Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-Ujht,  or  beneath  the  silver  moon-Ught, 
While  in  ledges  sighed  the  sedges  to  the  salt  salobrioos  breese. 

Oh  1  I  loved  her  as  a  sister  —  often,  often  times  I  kissed  her, 
H<Ming  prest  against  my  vest  tier  slender  soft  seductlTe  hand, 

Often  by  my  midmght  taper,  filled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  aome  graphic  ode,  or  sapphlc,  *To  the  nymph  of  Babyland.^ 

Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  highlands.  Coney,  Oak,  and  other,  islaiida, 
(Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom  of  the  sunny  summor  sea,) 

Or  *mid  polished  leaves  of  lotus,  whereso'er  oar  skiff  would  fioat  as, 
Any  where,  where  none  could  notice,  there  we  sought  alone  to  be. 

Thus  till  snmmer  was  senescent,  and  the  woods  w«e  iridesoeBt, 
(Hectic-hints,  and  dolphin  tints,  of  what  was  shortly  coming  oBi) 

Did  I  worship  Amy  Miltok,  (fhw^ile  was  the  fklth  I  built  onj 
Then  we  parted;  broken  hearted,  I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

As  upon  the  moveless  water  Ilea  the  motionless  IHgsta, 
Flings  her  spars  and  spidery  outlines  lightly  on  the  ludd  ptadB, 

But  whenever  the  flresh  breeze  bloweth,  to  more  distant  oceans  goeth, 
Never  more  the  old  hannt  knoweth,  never  more  retnma  again : 

8o  is  woman,  evanescent ;  shifting  with  the  shifting  present ; 

Changing  like  the  changing  tide,  and  faithleas  as  the  flckle  sea; 
Lighter  than  the  wind-blown  thistle ;  (User  than  the  fbwler*B  whiatis 

Was  thai  coaxing  piece  of  hoaxing  —  Amy  BIilton's  love  to  me : 


Yes,  than  transitory  bubble  I  floating  on  this  sea  of  trouble, 
Though  the  sky  be  bright  above  thee,  soon  will  sonny  days  be  gone ; 

Then  when  thou  *rt  by  all  fcwaaken,  will  thv  bankrupt  heart  awaken 
To  thoae  goklen  days  of  olden  ttmea  in  happy  Baby  Ion  I 


A  PHiLADBiiPHU  friend,  who  writes  a  story  aa  well  as  he  teDs  one,  whioh  ti  a  nie 
art,  aends  ns,  among  others,  the  snbjoined :  *  A  certain  genuine  Deatscher  in  tlui 
city  has  distinguished  himself  of  late  years  by  very  remarkable  aotions,  but  ootliii^ 
richer  than  the  following :  Resolving  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  he  put  the  ove 
into  the  hands  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  departed  for  the  south,  where  he  was  ab- 
sent for  a  year.  On  returning,  he  walked  into  the  *  legal  den,'  and  with  head  boH 
upright,  gravely  inquired :  '  How  doesh  it  co  mit  ter  divorce  petween  me  nnd  miM 
vife  7'  *  Why  really,  Meinherr,  I  have  n't  been  able  to  do  much  during  your  sfasenee, 
but  now  yon  're  back,  we  '11  go  ahead.'  *  Taw ;  den  be  so  goot  aa  to  inform  me  tot 
te  expenses  might  have  peen  yen  de  diforce  will  be  concluded.'  The  man  of  l»^f 
after  calculating  and  summing  up  the  items,  informed  him  that  the  '  damage'  wooH 
probably  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  when  the  divorce  shoold  be  ob- 
tained.   '  Very  well  den,'  replied  Meinherr, '  I  vould  ask  you,  if  to  aave  de  9Xf<nt») 
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vnd  fpare  de  droublei,  it  would  not  pe  pest  to  squash  de  whole  prooeedlngs — for 
mine  vife  is  ieadt  /'  .  .  .  Wji  see  annoanced  the  saoceasful  completion  of  a  great 
^artistic  and  literary  enterprise :  *  The  Oallery  of  Illustrious  Americans^  is  now  ready 
to  deliver,  in  snperb  bindings,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars.  It  is  called  ^Tke 
-CHft'Book  of  the  Republie^^  and  although  this  name  is  one  of  some  import,  the  work 
la  fully  worthy  of  the  designation.  It  contains  truthful  and  beautiful  portraits,  and 
^ly-written  biographies,  of  twelve  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  generals,  and  scholars 
of  this  country,  of  the  present  age,  all  printed  on  imperial  folio  drawing-paper,  of  the 
most  superb  description.  The  names  of  the  illustrious  Americans  are:  1.  General 
TAYLoa.  2.  J.  C.  Calhoun.  3.  Silas  Waianr.  4.  Daniel  WiBSTca.  5.  HENav 
Clay.  6.  John  Charlbb  Fremont.  7.  John  Jambs  Audubon.  8.  Pebsoott,  the 
Historian.  9.  Greneral  Scott.  10.  Millaeo  Fillmoeb.  11.  Doctor  Channino. 
12.  General  Cass.  Such  a  gallery  has  never  been  published  in  America,  nor  even  in 
Europe.  It  is,  probably,  the  most  splendid  specimen  of  typography  ever  seen,  and 
how  any  thing  more  chaste  or  beautiful  could  be  made,  we  cannot  well  conceive.  As  an 
appropriate  and  elegant  gift-book,  it  will  doubtless  meet  with  an  extensive  sale  during 
the  holidays.  It  is  published  by  Beaoy,  D'Avionon  and  Lbstee,  the  proprietors, 
by  whose  united  exertions  and  energies  it  has  been  carried  triumphantly  through,  and 
on  whom,  as  a  work  of  art  and  literature,  it  will  confer  histing  fame.  .  .  .  '  The 
best  and  most  conclusive  reason  for  an  effect,  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard,' 
writes  a  western  correspondent,  *  was  one  given  by  a '  one-idea'  Deutehman,  in  reply 
to  a  friend  who  remarked :  *  Why,  Hans,  you  have  the  most  feminine  oast  of  coun- 
tenance I  have  ever  seen.'  *  Oh,  yaw,'  was  the  reply :  *  I  know  de  reason  for  dat ; 
nuns  moder  vas  a  voman  /"  . . .  *  There  is  a  singular  contradiction,'  writes  <  C.  A.  P.,' 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  *  in  the  <  Merchant  of  Venice,'  (Act  I.,  Scene  I.,)  that  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  noticed  before,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  incor- 
rectness of  edition.    It  is  as  follows : 

*  Bau  I  know  AsToino 

Is  sad  to  think  apon  his  merehandiia. 

Am*.  Believe  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trnaied, 
Nor  to  one  place  \  tutrumg  wkol*  eatau 
Opon  tAe  fortuMe  of  tkU  frutnt  fear  : 
Therefore,' etc 

'  And  yet,  near  the  conclusion  of  the  same  scene,  after  the  request  of  Bassanio  , 

Antonio  replies: 

^7*h»u  kncmat  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  tea  ; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity, 
To  raise  a  present  sum ;  therefore  go  Ibrth, 
Try  what  my  crbdit,  etc* 

We  have  recently  enjoyed  a  lato-Ootober  visit,  by  the  way  of  the  New-Tork  and 
Erie  rail-road,  that  noble  enterprise  of  the  *  Empire  State,'  to  the  charming  towns 
of  Binghamton  and  Owego,  and  delightful  parts  adjacent  \  and,  on  a  second  visit,  we 
are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  what  *  God  hath  done  for  that  delicious  land  !' 
There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  scenes  along  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  divisions  of 
the  New-Tork  and  Erie  rail-road,  not  elsewhere  to  be  encountered,  to  the  same 
extent,  in  this  country.  Ton  sit  in  the  luxurious,  spacious  cars,  after  you  have  passed 
the  Delaware,  and  look  from  the '  Glass-House'  Palisades  upon  the  rapid  river  rushing 
over  ragged  rocks ;  upon  the  slow-moving  canal-boats,  on  the  opposite  side,  drawn  by 
horses  which,  at  the  distance  whence  they  are  seen,  look  like  rati  in  the  0uniIy*way ; 
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vpon  iweep  alter  iweep  of  lofty  mounUiiui,  now  toppling  oyer  yon,  now  reoeding  at 
fiirther  reach,  now  blue  in  the  distanoe,  but  all  opening,  at  nnezpected  intervals,  inta 
vales  '  Btretohing  in  pensive  qoietneae  between,'  and  upon  '  rivers  that  move  in  ma- 
jesty,' through  banks  clad  in  late  Antumn^s  deepest  green.  There  is  nothing  like 
it,  that  we  have  ever  seen.  At  oharming  Binghamton,  at  pleasant  Owego — at  the 
one,  the  confloence  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Chenango ;  at  the  other,  the  union  of 
the  former  with  the  rushing,  overflowing  Owego  ^  we  had  seasons  of  pleasant,  calm 
enjoyment,  with  quiet,  refined,  and  genial  friends.  We  *  cannot  but  remember  that 
such  things  were,  that  were  most  precious  to  us ;'  and  we  must  therefore  be  pardoned 
for  bringing,  in  this  instance,  the  *  private  I  before  the  public  eye,*  for  we  are  gossip- 
ping,  and  these  are  our  thoughts,  *  as  they  sholde  comen  into  y*  minde.'  How  one 
delicious  morning,  in  late  October,  we  crossed,  with  a  few  cherished  frieuds,  the  broad, 
shiniug,  dimpled,  eddying  Susquehanna,  at  Owego ;  how  we  went  through  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  an  opulent  proprietor  '  of  that  ilk,'  drinking  in,  at  every  turn,  new 
scenes  of  memorable  beauty ;  how  that  same  opulent  proprietor  dispensed  a  gener- 
OD8  hospitality  to  his  unexpected  guests ;  how,  on  that  same  evening,  there  were  en- 
countered, on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  a  kindred  mansion,  with  a  kindred  host,  a 
kindred  welcome  to  kindred  spirits  —  thett  things  remain  to  be  written.  Time  presses, 
however,  at  this  present ;  but  *  there  's  a  good  titne  coming,'  in  which  to  accomplish 
this  labor  of  love,  and  a  *  good  number''  of  the  Knickbrbockkk,  we  hope,  in  which 
to  record  it  .  .  .  Wi  have  received  the  following  ^Keard*  from  our  learned  contem- 
porary of  the  ^Bunkum  Flag- Staff. ^  It  will  be  seen,  that  unless  the  subscribers  to 
that  erudite  and  sprightly  journal  pay  up  their  past  dues,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Editor  may  be  inclined  to  resign  the  profession  which  is  so  dear  to  him,  and 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  ^  Tired  of  '  The  Staff  P  —  perish  the 
thought !    *■  Not  a  bit  of  it  I'  —  we  emphatically  exclaim  — '  not  a  bit  of  it !'    But  to 

the  card: 

<ft   9;t8Xlr. 

*  OuK  resden  tod  oorrespondents  and  mbscribers  and  adverUaers  are  requealed  1o  bear  and  for> 
bear  with  ua  for  the  non-repablication  of  the  *'Bunk¥m  FUg^Stoff^^  of  which  another  nomber,  at  the 
reqneat  of  friends,  will  appear  in  our  Janaary  isaoo,  and  'xpect  we  shall  then  decline.  Too  mncb 
of  one  thing  ia  good  for  nothing,  and  *prapfl  a  good  many  getting  tired  of  as.  Literature,  and  an  ex- 
citing life  of  mind,  la  too  much  for  as,  which  now  auflbra  like  our  poor  brother*B,  with  the  browo- 
ereaiora  in  the  Arkanaaia  Territory,  whose  lluroat  has  been  awabbed  oat  with  lonarcauatic  for  the 
deventh  time.  We  got  good  oflkrs  to  go  into  a  better  buainesa  than  newapapering,  liaving  invested 
a  sum  of  money  in  a  pin-mannfaclory  to  make  pina  without  heada  in  the  State  of  Oonnecticat. 
Wlien  we  are  gone,  who  will  take  the  part  of  the  patentrmedidne-buainosa.  and  Echo  answeis  wboT 

*Our  kindest  thank  will  be  due  when  oar  last  number  iaaood  to  advertisera,  subscribers,  and 
othen,  who  have  enabled  ua  to  get  a  living  by  hard  labor,  (which  we  have)  betwixt  the  day-tight 
and  the  dark.  But  really  —  and  that  is  the  ^git  (soft  gu)  of  what  we  got  to  say — the  Duks  op  Sob- 
scaiBBRs  to  this  orifice  have  reached  such  a  pMnt  that  even  those  who  pay  us  in  grits  send  foer  grits ; 
therefore  we  may  resign  the  editorial  pen  in  favor  of  the  ^Trumpet- Blast  of  fVe0^a,*<and  what  a 
ftatuous  blast  be  do  blow!)  now  being  republished  in  'TA«  Spirit  of  Times*    We  have  humbly  i 

striven,  in  our  pecaliar  way,  to  do  good.    All  may  not  appredate  us,  and  think  we  lack  dignity.  Oae  I 

ol^eck  has  been  to  promote  good  humor,  which  is  much  lacking ;  another,  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
newapapen,  some  of  whidi,  (but  many  honorable  exceptions}  rather  vulgar ;  another  to  get  bread, 
(and  we  have  received  grits;)  another, aa  we  have  Just  hinted  at,  to  help  on  the  patent-medtcineo, 
now  passing  into  atomachs  of  commanlty  from  loads  of  pllluls,  down  to  ship-loads  of  sticking- 
plaster*,  ote.  We  hope  we  done  good  In  oar  day.  We  would  not  promote  the  interest  of  any,  ex- 
cept to  help  along  the  good  of  many.  For  thit  aunif  i  which  is  the  idol  of  oar  lovc^  we  bombly  strove^ 
sad  if  some  things  appear  trifling,  they  will  take  the  wlU  for  the  deed. 
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Thus  writes  a  kind-hearted  and  estimable  friend,  a  member  of  the '  North  Family' 
of  Shakers,  at  New- Lebanon,  to  the  KnrroR  hereof:  *  Never  having  studied  Laplack 
or  QcTTTSLKT,  I  am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in '  the  calculus  of  probabilities,*  to  say  what 
number  of  chances  to  one  there  may  be,  that  the  accompanying  cheese  was  partly 
made  fl*om  the  contents  of  that  notable  *  foaming  Shaker  pail*  which  so  triumphantly 
proclaimed  thy '  ability  to  milk*  in  '48.  However,  suppositions  no  better  founded 
have  sometimes  been  made  the  basis  of  important  assumptions.  Please  accept  it  from 
thy  '  good  friends  of  the  North  Family,'  with  their  kind  remembrances.  We  hope 
thy  recollections  of  us  will  always  be  pleasureable.'  In  enjoying  the  delicious  present 
of  our  friend,  which  is  only  not  butter,  we  are  taken  back,  in  memory,  to  the  6rst 
Shaker  table  we  ever  sat  down  at,  and  the  cordiality  with  which  we  and  ours  were 
welcomed  to  the  bounties  which  were  spread  upon  its  spotless  purity.  So  that  beyond 
its  material  flavor,  there  is  a  spiritual  power  in  this  token  of  kind  remembrance,  whksh 
is  at  once  transferred  from  the  pleased  palate  to  the  grateful,  gratified  heart.  .  .  .  Can 
we  not,  in  this  country,  cannot  our  government,  do  something  for  the  poor  exiled  Hun- 
garians in  Turkey  f  We  know  not  how  far  treaties  of  peace  or  terms  of  alliance 
with  other  nations  and  countries  may  bear  upon  the  matter ;  but  this  we  know :  the 
Sublime  Forte  wishes  to  send  all  the  Hungarians  here ;  they  desire  to  come  and  settle 
in  Iowa.  England  and  France  back  Turkey  in  this,  but  Austria  is  opposing  it  The 
Sultan,  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  is  willing  to  send  them  all  in  his  steamers  to 
Liverpool,  and  asks  us  to  provide  a  passage  for  them  from  there  here.  Now  the 
question  is,  shall  we  reject  the  benevolent  Sultan's  proffered  hand  ?  What  has  been 
the  ohjeet  of  all  our  loud  sympathy  for  the  Hungarians  T  We  hope  and  trust  that 
some  steps  will  be  taken  in  this  matter.  We  have  before  us  a  most  touching  letter 
from  Kossuth,  the  brave  Hungarian  leader,  written  from  Ghoumla  to  an  esteemed 
American  friend  and  correspondent,  glowing  with  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  of 
America  with  himself  and  his  prostrate  country.  Cannot  aomelhing  bo  doni  for  the 
gallant  Hungarian  exiles  7  ...  *  Puffer  Hopkins,'  who  came  down  from '  Aro- 
turus'  on  a  *  Behemoth,'  and  was  only  lately  blowing  a  shrill  penny  *  Whistle'  in  the 
streets,  has  ceased  his  piping,  and  come  out  as  ^ChanticUer' — <  cock  of  the  walk'  in 
hu  department;  he  having  'come  the  evil  eye'  over  a  'good  fellow'  who  'wasn't 
afraid  to  publish  his  book !'  The  *  Evening  Mirror'  quoted  lately  a  highly  laudatory 
review  of  the  work,  from  a  forcible-feeble  weekly  journal  of  book-advertisements  and 
other  *•  reading  matter,'  (of  which  Mr.  Hofkinb  is  an  editor,)  written,  says  out  con- 
temporary, by  the  author  himself!  Half  enough  copies  to  pay  the  expenses  o^  print- 
ing, we  are  pleased  to  learn,  were  ordered  before  the  writer's  name  was  known ;  thai 
discovered,  there  was  first  a  '  decline  of  sales' — second,  *  no  ofiera'  The  competent 
<}ritic  of  *  The  Tribune*  says  the  book  does  credit  to  the  *  good  intentions'  of  the 
writer,  but  that  *  the  narrative  is  heavy,'  and  the  rural  pictures  have  '  a  faded  look,  as  if 
they  were  sketches  from  hearsay,  rather  than  copies  of  actual  experience.'  This  is 
the  exact  truth,  predicable  of  every  description  of  nature  by  the  '  author,'  and  it  is 
just  as  applicable  to  the  characters  which  he  assumes  to  delineate.  There  is  not  a 
single  touch  of  real  nature  in  any  character  or  scene  ever  drawn  by  the  author  of 
*■  Puffkr  HorKoia.'  He  has  wardt  enough,  Patiinck  imows,  but  no  genius — not 
a  scintilla.  ...  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  common  sadness  that  we  stood  recently 
upon  '  Sh'nang  P'int,'  at  the  junction  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  and  Chenango,  at 
Bingliamton,  and  surveyed  the  autunm-soene  before  us.  "Hie  mountains  around 
wars dkrobed  of  their  smnmer  honora, and  rose  sadly  vpoH  tfaa  «je  Hirovgli  tbehaiy 
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air;  there  was  a  plainUTe  wail  in  the  low  wind;  the  two  rivers,  nrollen  by  the  aatiBB 
rains,  swept  resistlessly,  and  with  funereal  moTement,  by ;  and  all  aroond,  and  la  d 
the  air,  a  *  solemn  stillness'  reigned.  As  we  gased  upon  the  Riding  waters  befiae 
us,  there  came  to  mind  these  striking  lines  of  Watts  : 

*  TBI  mightj  flood,  that  rolli 

Its  torrent  to  the  m^n, 
Oui  iie*er  reeall  its  waten  loit 

From  that  abyaa  agHin : 
So  days  and  years  anid  time, 

Defoending  down  to  oight. 
Can  Ihenoeforth  never  more  return 

Back  to  the  scenea  of  Ughtr 

These  thonghts  were  but  too  natural  to  ns  at  that  moment  A  little  while  before 
we  had  heard  of  the  sodden  death  of  one  who,  when  we  were  last  in  the  [4ace,  liad 
with  seTeral  others,  companions  and  friends,  *  Old  Knick.'  and  his  traTelling  com- 
panion among  them,  sat  for  a  daguerreotype  -  group.  That  group  is  before  as  now ; 
and  foremost  among  the  social  brotherhood,  reclining  upon  the  carpet,  and  rating  hii 
head  affectionately  upon  the  knee  of  a  friend,  lies  the  '  counterfeit  presentment*  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  late  an  officer  of  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  New-Yoii  and 
Erie  rail-road.  We  remembered  him  well  for  a  certain  brightness  of  thought  sad 
quick  appreciation,  and  for  the  evidences  of  a  keen  intellect  and  susceptible  feeling 
which  his  pleasant  conversation  evinced.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  etteemed; 
and  there  was  many  a  sad  heart  in  Binghamton  when  intelligence  reached  the  tovn 
that  he  had  been  crushed  between  two  cars,  and  was  lying  upon  his  dying  bed  at  a 
small  road- aide  inn,  near  Owego.  His  firiends  hastened  to  his  relief,  but  there  wh 
no  hope  for  him  in  this  world.  As  they  entered  the  room,  he  said  to  one  of  tfaem: 
'  Off  the  track,  and  all  broken  up ! — an  eventful  end  to  an  eventful  life !'  Soon  after, 
he  expired.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  child,  and  many  friends,  to  mourn  his  untimely 
decease.  May  the  *  6on  of  the  widow  and  the  &therless'  i^oCect  and  support  bis  be- 
reaved family  1  .  .  .  EuBiwHiaa,  in  its  appropriate  department,  will  be  found  a  noticeof 
Mr.  Robert  Dodgers  ^  Diary  in  Europe.*  We  received  three  letters  from  the  antbor, 
asking  for  our  opinion  of  the  work,  and  we  did  not  dream,  until  we  heard  it  from  himadf, 
that  the  book  was  not  intended  for  public  circulation,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  cancel  the 
notice  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  the  voltmie  was  for  soie,  and  at  a  high  prioe ; 
no  less  than  five  dollars  a  copy  being  asked  of  those  who,  having  been  invited  to  do 
so  by  the  author's  circular,  called  at  a  metropolitan  book-store  to  look  at  the  work  on 
its  tables.  If  this  is  not  *  publication,'  we  should  like  to  know  what  is.  Having  ex- 
pressed our  own  honest  opinions  of  the  work,  we  deem  it  proper  to  add,  tbat  there 
are  other  critics,  of  a  hi^  order  of  legal  intellect,  who  have  written  to  the  author  that, 
in  their  judgment,  it  is  a  *  valuable  addition  to  a  library,'  *  sprightly,  convenient,  tad 
agreeable  as  a  book  of  reference,'  and  one  that  will  *  meet  with  the  approval'  d  hi* 
well-wishers.  We  have  received  three  or  four  communications  from  those  whose  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  work.  The  subjoined,  in  consonance  with  the  maxim, 
^Attdi  alteram  partem^*  we  give,  in  justice  to  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  takes  high  groimd  in  favor  of  the  work : 

*U%.  Editoe  :  I  notice  In  yeaterdaj^a  Tribune  an  extract  fhnn  an  artlde  over  the  akgaalmeof 
*  Bubaorlber,*  altrlbating  Id  our  giAed  young  townsman,  Mr.  Robket  Dodob,  the  antbonhip  <tf  the 
aerial  publication  known  aa  the  Lorgnette.  Although,  fttim  facta  that  have  oome  to  my  knowledgei 
I  do  not  ooneur  in  thia  opinion,  yet  I  join  in  the  high  enoomiam  he  paaaea  upon  Mr.  I>oimb*i  ra* 
cent  publloallon.  It  has  taken  the  flaw  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  its  peraaal,  by  anrpriaet  ad 
alssflh  mast  soknowlsdge  that  the  sathorMdslblrtobecoinsoBeof  theremaitahle  mcacflM* 
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eaolnry.  I  liaTe  reoenllj  ttaned  my  ittMtloa  to  ^dlaiys,*  and  takM  up  in  course  three,  twooT  which 
are  recently  published.  They  are  those  of  Jobm  Ada.xs,  (the  eider)  of  Waltkr  Scott,  and  of  Mr. 
BoBSRT  DoDOK ;  and  although  to  losUtute  a  comparison  between  iho  latter  and  his  elder  predeces^ 
son  In  this  field  of  literature  would  be  unfhir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronouncj  Dodok^s  book  by  far 
the  most  entertaining.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  his  style  which  many  unexperienced  readen 
would  consider  monotony,  but  to  me  it  was  the  dead  lerel  of  a  broad  fertile  pndrie  of  transoendeiil 
richness.  To  enjoy  a  diary,  one  must  sympathize  with,  and  for  the  moment  exist  In,  and  become 
parcel  of^  the  writer.  So  in  my  case  has  it  been  with  Dodok  :  when  be  describes  his  sea-slcknesa,  I 
nauBOited ;  when  he  dines  at  a  consular  board,  I  had  an  appetite ;  when  he  ogled  a  beauty  at  the 
opera,  I  saw  through  hb  opera-glass;  and  when  he  pluciced  the  rose  from  the  rich  oak-carving  of 
the  cathedral  at  York,  I  invfrfuntarily  looked  around  for  the  verger  who  had  left  him  to  procure  the 
key,  fearing  lest  he  might  catch  us  both  in  the  act. 

*The  writer  is  never  enthusiastic  and  rarely  imaginative.  His  lines  flow  with  the  smoothness  of 
a  well-oiled  machine.  Like  Carltlk,  he  coins  at  times  words,  and  again  whole  sentences,  to  ex- 
press  his  ideas,  wherever  the  want  of  copiousness  of  our  language  embarniflses  trains  of  thought. 
Thb  is  partly  occasioned  by  necessity,  and  In  part  by  long  habit  in  using  languages  less  restricted 
during  his  sc^oum  abroad.  Were  1  called  upon  to  name  the  great  point  in  the  book«  I  should  say 
that  its  pictures  of  men  and  things  were  moat  accurate.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  description  than 
he  gives  of  the  Qdkkn,  or  a  more  perfect  appreciation  of  character  than  that  of  MsTTKRNicn.  Few 
travellers  go  abroad  accredited  as  Bftr.  Dodok  was,  who  have  the  capacity  to  describe  what  they  see. 
He  had  letters  to  all  our  consuls  and  to  some  prominent  men  abrood ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
the  Qcasii  and  a  great  many  of  the  highest  nobility  of  Kngland  —  at  a  fhir  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dlstresBed  Irish.  As  to  M.  F.  Tuppke,  we  knew  little  of  him  excepting  as  an  author,  nothing  of 
his  Interesting  fhmily,  until  this  book  came  out.  Dodok  introduces  us  to  him  as  a  parent,  a  husband 
and  a  perfect  trump  In  the  way  of  hospitality.  The  minuteness  of  his  details,  the  variety  of  his  In- 
cidents, the  thrilling  legends  which  he  (hnn  time  to  time  introduces,  the  valuable  statistics  given  by 
rdiable  Inflmnanta,  and  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  written  on  the  very  field,  and  above 
all,  the  modest  forgetf^ilneas  of  self,  which  pervades  every  page,  render  the  book  interesting  to  all, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  fireodom  fhmi  any  of  the  *  Lotharlolsms*,  in  which  the  diarys  of 
badielora  sometimes  iUx)und,  would  render  a  cheaper  copy  of  It  valuable  ai  a  claas-book  for  youngee, 
readank  It  reminds  me  more  strongly  of  the  work  of  an  author  more  greatly  in  vogue,  and  valnatjie 
from  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptlotts,  good  old  Fxpts,  who,  in  his  neatly- powdered  wig,  well- 
bruahed  coat,  with  the  siktely  elegance  of  a  Cricbton,  and  the  observation  of  a  Pavl  Prt,  jotted 
down  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  day  and  generation,  which  have  now  become  curious  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  '  auld  lang  syne,^  than  any  thing  I  have  seen ;  and  I  predict  that  this  book  win  be  sought 
after  by  a  fttture  generation,  and  republished  jmblielyy  and  In  a  cheaper  form,  so  that  all  may  obtiln 
It,  in  the  year  of  grsoe,  lttSO,by  the  grandsons  of  our  Putrams  and  ArpLXTORs,  as  containing  the 
tnraet  and  best  picture  of  the  state  of  Eirope  in  the  eventful  years  1849  —  '50.* 

Wc  have  often  heard  a  friend,  whom  we  should  designate  as  *  venerable'  if  ho  were 
not  80  alert  of  step  and  so  young  in  feeling,  describe  the  starting  of  FuUon^a  First 
Steam-Boat  on  the  Hudson.  He  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Whitehall,  and 
his  cltmisy  craft  came  slowly  around  the  Battery,  and  up  along  the  North  River. 
Of  those  who  had  assembled  about  the  wharves  to  see  ^  the  thing  try  to  go,'  there 
were  many  who  jeered,  and  a  few  who  counselled  *  patience,'  and  even  ventured  words 
of  encouragement.  The  boat  was  called  *  The  Clermont,''  and  this,  her  first  trip,  was 
attempted  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1807.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cortland-street 
dock  she  came  to  a  stand-still ;  and  while  some  were  sneering,  others  croaking,  and 
yet  others  denouncing,  Fulton,  with  roUed-np  sleeves,  emerged  from  the  depths  of 
his  crude  engine,  melting  with  heat,  and  begrimed  with  oil  and  dust,  and  begged  the 
crowd  to  give  him  time  to  adjust  some  portion  of  his  machinery,  which  had  become 
disarranged,  and  before  ridiculing  his  invention,  to  *'  give  it  a  fair  chance.'  He  de- 
scended again  to  his  engine ;  and  some  fifteen  minutes  thereafter  the  first  steam-boat 
on  the  Hudson  began  to  move  np  the  river,  against  the  tide,  at  the  astounding  rate  of 
four  mQes  an  hour  I    It  reached  Albany  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  returned  in  thirty. 
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Snch  was  the  practical  beginning  of  ateam  narigation  in  tfna  ewuilty.    We  Inm  n- 
oently  encountered,  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  a  striking  aooonnt  of  FoLToa't  n- 
ceiling  his  first  passcnger-fiu*e,  while  sitting  alone  in  the  mde  cabin  of  the  ^CIle^ 
mont*  at  Albany ;  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  when  he  reoeired  this  his  first  p«s< 
niary  reward  for  all  his  exertions  in  adapting  steam  to  nayigation.    We  were  tun- 
ing of  all  this  the  other  day,  while  going  with  a  fHend  through  the  Atlantio  steamer 
'  Baltic.'    We  thought  of  the  gradual  progress  to  elegance  and  profiiae  lazoiy  of 
our  riTer-steamers;  of  the  little  ^Siriut*  Bnglisb  steamer,  with  her  qoeer-lookiiig 
red  wheels,  aoohored  one  pleasant  morning  off  the  Battery  —  the  wonder  of  tk 
town !    Then  we  called  to  mind  the  ^Crreat  Western* — and  no  better  or  more  pooe- 
tual  steamer  has  yet  reached  us  from  '  the  other  mde;'  the  '  Great  Britain;'  'Tlw 
President'  —  (poor  Powia !)  —  the  '  British  Queen ;'  then  of  the  *■  CuiiAaDBif ;'  and 
then  fee,  we  republicans,  came  into  the  field ;  and  lo !  the  result !    It  was  ear  good 
fortune  to  be  a  guest  at  the  dinner  given  to  Hon.  Botler  Kino,  at  the  Aator-Houe; 
an  additional  pleasure  to  be  placed  next  to  Mr.  Ck>ixiRs ;  and  a  still  greater  plesBore 
lo  hear  him  say,  when  '  on  his  feet,'  in  reply  to  a  toast  in  his  honor,  connected  witb 
the  projected  line  of  American  ateamers :  ^  I  thank  you,  Ifr.  Preadent  and  gende- 
men,  for  the  last  sentiment,  and  for  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.    And 
I  have  only  to  say  in  reply,  that  if  American  enterprise,  American  mechanioB,  Ameri- 
can skill,  and  American  capital  can  produce  a  line  of  steamers  which  shall  do  eredh 
to  the  country,  I  can  pledge  myaelf  that  in  that  respect  no  discredit  ahall  ftU  i^ob 
the  American  fiag  V    These  few  unstudied  words,  brief  and  '  to  the  point,'  were  ro- 
eeived  with  the  general  applause  which  they  deserved.    Well,  how  is  it  newt    Fov 
of  these  steamers  have  been  built ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  at  this  moneBt 
they  are  eclipsing,  in  beauty,  in  comfort,  and  in  speed,  every  similar  craft  upon  the 
Atlantic.    This  verdict  is  yielded  by  acclamation.    The  massive  machinery,  the  meA 
vital  part  of  all,  in  each  steamer  fulfils  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  boilderB. 
And  as  to  the  architecture,  the  interior  decorations,  the  chaste  designs — all,  inabai, 
that  constitutes  that  ^Jirtt  appeal,  which  is  to  the  eye* — these  American  steamn 
are  '  beyond  compare'  with  any  similar  craft  on  any  ocean  in  the  world.    Mr.Oaum 
never  did  a  wiser  thing — he  never  evinced  a  clearer  view  as  to  the  progresrive  re- 
quirements of  the  public  —  than  when  he  secured  the  practical  skill,  refined  taste,  aad 
elegant  execution,  of  Mr.  Gkoroe  Platt,  in  the  architectural  and  decorative  depvt- 
ments  of  these  steamers.    We  had  indeed  been  led  to  expect,  from  "^^  Plait's  de- 
signs, carried  out  in  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  most  costly  and  superb  dwdl* 
ings  in  town,  and  in  adjacent  country  mansions,  that  we  should  find  in  these  steaifiefs 
good  taste,  at  least,  in  the  ornamental  decorations.    Tet  the  reality  far  surpaans  ou 
anticipations.    Forms  and  angles,  apparently  defying  grace,  have  melted  into  lines  of 
beauty.    There  is  nothing  flashy,  nothing  gaudy,  nothing  unreal    The  beautiftd  de- 
signs arc  executed  in  solid  materiel,  metals  or  rare  woods ;  and  throughont  the  rait 
detail  there  is  nothing  that  oflends  the  eye;  nothing  superficial,  nothing  *aham.' 
Who  can  tell  the  effect  of  such  interiors  upon  those  who  are  intending  to  *  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  f '    Next  to  a  consciousness  of  safe  machinery,  as  an  attraetire 
force,  commend  us  to  such  superb  interiors  as  grow  upon  the  admiring  eye  under  tiie 
facile  hand  of  Mr.  Gsorgs  Platt.    One  can  hardly  go  in  and  out  of  one  of  OoLun' 
steamers,  without  longing  to  take  passage  in  her  the  very  next  trip.    *  She  look>  » 
cosy,  she  is  so  very  handsome !'  said  a  lady  in  our  hearing,  <  I  must  go !'   .  .  ^  Oct 
esteemed  young  friend, '  whioh  his  name  is'  *  G.  W.  D.,'  of  H odDege,  asffli  «  * 
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very  derw  bon-mot  of  afiivwite  mathfuiMitiori  pnlEtmot  m  thai  floaridiiiig  inititatkNl. 
It  appean  that  the  profevor  had  an  old  hotM  thM  lued  to  roam  aboat  tiie  M^ 
and  being  oonnected,  in  the  minda  of  the  freahinen,  with  the  proleaMr  himaelf,  he 
was  alwaya  called  *  Cojfioa.'  One  day,  jaat  before  reoitatSon,  a  waggish  atadelit  drew 
a  large  oarricatore  of  the  old  hone  on  the  blaek-board,  and  in  between  the  riba  was 
written  *  Comes'  in  large  characters.  The  professor  cfldled  the  first  boy  to  the  board, 
and  said :  *  Take  the  doth,  Jamks,  and  rub  old  ^Cmdf^  down."— which  figuntiTe 
grooming  was  at  once  performed.  *  G.  W.  D.'  also  sends  ns  some  lines,  which  evince 
much  merit,  and  more  |»H>mise.  ^MaeU  mrtmU  P  young  gentleman :  '  I  send  yon  a 
rhymed  ^Frmgment,'  which  if  it  does  not  contain  *  thoughts  thai  breathe,'  haa '  words 
that  ftttrn,'  as  you  can  easily  ascertain,  by  throwing  the  piece  into  your  sanotam-grate  :* 

•  PARCBBD  NatufB  sigfaed  Ibr  rain,  for  eopfooi  rtlB» 

To  quench  the  thint  In  wbloh  ibe  M  00  long  Wn; 
For  ndn,  to  wet  the  hJIk.  her  pontlng  lipi,  * 

To  bnthe  the  eioudB,  her  rosy  flnger^ipa. 
Jovi  beard ;  and  with  a  god-like  menage  lent 
Hb  wing6d  meoeeoger:  and  Msrcuet  went 
To  King  iGoLUf,  and  to  him  declared 
Bto  master^s  high  injunction ;  and  he  heard, 
And  hameaaod  to  fab  chariot^ar  his  eleeda, 
The  Wind,  and  Storm,  fore-lellerB  of  his  deedo, 
And  with  a  lash  of  lightning,  and  a  tongue 
Of  thunder,  urged  them  onward ;  and  obng 
Worn  crag  to  crag,  the  pleasant  vale  between, 
The  ratUing ear  rolled  on:  and  the  bright oheen 
or  many  waters  quick!/  disappeared, 
As  00  the  suf&ce  Ita  wide  tmeka  appealed. 
The  meadows,  too,  In  IndeclsiTe  mood. 
Their  wishes  this  way  and  now  that  way  stood; 
And  graoernl  forms  m  waving  grain  are  seen 
To  bend  their  silken  ears  unto  Uie  velvet  green, 
As  Bentle  winds  bk>w  soft  on  Nature's  flute, 
And  sighing  zepbyre  touch  her  duteet  lute ; 
And  In  the  aniben  for  this  heavenly  rain 
The  douhle>baas  of  Thunder  genUy  ends  the  itiilal  •»  w.  «. 

'  It  's  from  Galifomia — won't  you  open  it  now^  before  yon  go  out  7* — said  av  pub- 
lisher and  *  pard'ner'  the  other  morning  at  the  publication-office,  what  time  we  were 
hairttning  to  the  ^or^e-dti-jMifit'  with  last  night's  *  Gossip.'  It  waa  a  ouriowly- 
shi^Md  package,  enclosed  in  many  wrappers — swathed  like  a  mummy.  *Here  is 
treasure !'  we  said ;  from  the '  heft  on 't,'  it  should  be  gold-dust  $  perhaps  rich  speoionns 
of  the  *  gold-bearing  quartz  V  Layer  after  layer  of  paper  was  removed }  and  no 
more  interest  could  have  been  felt  by  Mr.  GunnoN's  Boston  auditors,  when  he  un- 
rolled the  dubious  henihe  mummy  from  its  ancient  folds,  than  was  felt  by '  Old  KMOib' 
while  he  was  '  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  thing'  from  fer-off  Catifemia.  At  length 
the  covering  waa  removed,  and  the  present  stood  revealed ;  a  lob-long  article,  with  a 
hundred  eyes,  which  our  ancient  contemporary  of  the  ^Albany  Argut?  ahouU  have 
suspended  over  his  editorial  table,  to  prompt  him  to  greater  scrutiny  and  noble  deeds. 
It  waa  — '  A  'Tatir  1'  —  and  what  *•  a  'tater  1'  No  commentator  upon  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  thit  section  of  the  ked'ntry  has  ever  even  mentioned,  to  our  knowledge,snoh 
an  enormous  esculent.  It  was  exactly  twelve  inches  in  length ;  seven  and  a-half 
inches  round,  in  the  smallest  place ;  nine  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  largest,  and  it 
weighed  two  pounds  and  six  ounces  I  O,  ye  editors  of  the  ^Pacific  Newt*  of  San 
Francisco,  answer  us ;  is  that  a  specimen  of  your  *  oommon-doia's'  in  agriculture,  in 
your  soil  ?  Then  plant  no  pumpkins  near  your  office ;  they  will  grow,  and  grow, 
till  they  out-grow  your  house,  and  '  push  yon  from  your  stools.'  Nevertheless,  thanks, 
gentlemfln,  and  acoeptanoe  oordkd.    Meantime^  how  'a  the  taraip-market  in  your  vil- 
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lage  T  .  .  .  '  MuEDBE,'  nid  an  aitate  country  jndge,  to  an  *■  intefligait  yaaj^  *  ■ 
where  a  man  is  mnrderoiialy  killed ;  the  Act  of  kiUmg  it  ia,  whidi  oonaCitiiteB  awr- 
der,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Morder  by  p'teon  ti  as  mnoh  murder  as  murder  wifli  a 
gon ;  bat,'  he  added,  '/eJo-de-ce'  is  another  thing.  No  man  commit  '  lialo-de-ae' 
npon  another.  Thai  &ct  is  established.'  Not  Tuite,  Jndgo.  We  committed  '  felo- 
de-se'  upon  the  late  Senator  Diokirbon  in  May,  1844,  as  aoy  reader  may  aseetVaiu, 
by  consulting  page  five  hondred  and  nine  of  the  KnicKBaaocKBa  for  that  month: 
Voila :  '  The  following  ^ Lines  to  a  Bouquet  of  Flomero^  are  from  the  pen  of  the  la- 
mented €k>Ternor  Diokinson,  whose  melancholy  suicide  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  readers.  We  learn  from  the  friend  through  whom  we  derive  them,  that 
they  were  handed  to  him  by  the  itathor,  while  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Albany: 


*  Bmblbm  of  life  and  loTelloeflBt 

Welcome,  sweat  harbinger  of  Spring  I 
dad  In  thy  beauteous  8umni<N-  drees, 
And  wafted  on  Time's  fldry  wing. 

*  Would  thou  wert  ftdeleas  as  the  aky, 

AU  redolent  of  hope  and  gladneee, 
But  soon,  alas  t  thou  'It  lonel  v  lie. 
Emblem  of  DeBth,orGri«r,or  Sadneas. 


*  Emblem  of  Life  1  thing  of  an  boor. 

How  aoon  thoa  *lt  himg  thy  aiekly  headt 
And  bow  beneath  the  oonoaeTor*8jMywer, 
And  lie  among  the  aleepuig  demH 

*  Emblem  of  Life  I  beyond  the  tomb* 

Thy  flowere  again  ahall  Ibnn  a  wm 
Shall  germinate  amid  the  glooai. 
And  triumph  o'er  the  monaler  Death  f 


Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  we  committed  suicide  upon  Senator  Dickuvsoii  in  1844 ; 
so  that  our  country  judge's  '  ruling'  is  liable  to  be '  carried  up  on  a  sasherarar'  or 
else  utterly  overthrown.  We  learned,  however,  on  a  recent  trip  to  BingfaamUm,  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  upon  indisputable  authority.  On  one  occasion,  while 
Senator  DicKrason  was  in  Albany,  a  gentleman  called  one  evening  to  see  him,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers,  who  said :  '  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  wish  I  could 
get  some  friend  to  write  me  a  few  lines  upon  these  flowers ;'  to  which  Mr.  Dickinson 
replied :  '  I  will  try  do  it  myself;'  whereupon  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  foregoing 
lines.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  request,  subsequently  committed  suicide ;  and 
hence  the  grievous  blunder  of  the  correspondent  who  sent  us  the  stanzas.  .  .  .  Ova 
obliging  friend  *  J.  6.  S.'  will  *  assist'  in  the  January  *  issoo.'  He  is  always  wel- 
come. .  .  .  Ooa  correspondent,  whose  remarks  upon  *  Jenny  Lind  at  the  Art-Uniot^ 
were  contained  in  our  last  number,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  Bniroa,  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  the  opening,  although  he  is  both  an  artist  and  a  anbecribv,  sod 
that  he  had  seen  one  or  two  other  artists,  of  great  distinction,  of  whom  the  same  was 
true.  We  make  the  correction  with  pleasure,  but  without  conceiving  that  there  is 
any  '  question  of  veracity'  in  the  matter,  at  all.  Letters  and  notes  not  unfi^quently 
miscarry,  through  change  of  residence,  or  other  the  like  natural  causes.  .  .  .  Tbk 
late  re-publication  in  England,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  Washington  Irvino's  works,  has 
brought  them  to  almost  every  man^s  door.  The  steam-boats  and  rail-cars  bear  away 
from,  or  bring  to  the  British  capitals  scores  upon  scores  of  eager  and  delighted  readers ; 
so  that  the  author  of  the  *  Sketch-Book'  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  strengthened  his 
established  reputation,  but  acquired  a  new  and  greatly  extended  fimie.  MtrauAT,  his 
former  English  publisher,  was  anxious  to  protect  himself  under  the  fact  of  Mr.  Inving's 
having  been  born  of  British  parents ;  but  the  latter  declared  loyalty  to  his  American 
birth  and  native  country,  so  that  nothing  was  '  made  by  the  motion,'  as  the  lawyers 
express  it.  .  .  .  How  little  does  a  night- passenger  in  a  rail-car»  ntting  *  whoDy  at 
ease  and  quiet,'  in  his  luxurious  cushioned  seat,  know  what  is  oftentimes  going  on 
just  before  him  T  Coming  home  ft^m  New-Haven,  the  other  evening,  we  were  over- 
persuaded  by  a  smoking  friend  ta  take  a  temporary  seat  in  the  luggage-car  nntO  he 
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•hoold  have  finished  a  oigar.  Onr  streniioiis  objeotions  were  oTomiledy  and  we  wenL 
He  had  aooomplished  one  dgar  and  wai  about  lighting  another,  when  *  oraflh !  eraih !' 
was  heard  and  felt  from  below ;  conductors*  trunka,  lanterns,  all  were  pitched  into* 
one  dark  confused  mass  together ;  fire  flashed  from  the  rails,  and  the  car  seemed  as 
if  on  a  8teeple*ohase  over  adjacent  fences ;  and  in  that  way  we  went  on,  expecting 
instant  destruction.  We  were  brought  up,  however,  after  a  while,  and  the  cause  and 
extent  of  the  accident  discovered.  We  had  run  over  an  obstruction  in  the  road, 
while  going  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  had  broken  the  '  break' 
to  the  baggage-car  entirely  off,  and  when  our  speed  was  checked,  that  great  piece  of 
timber  —  which,  if  disconnected,  would  have  thrown  every  passenger-car  down  a 
bank  of  ten  feet  —  was  held  only  by  a  single  iron  *  nut,'  which  was  almost  wrenched 
off  And  yet  there  sat  the  passengers  in  the  cars  behind,  with  no  thought  how  near 
they  had  been  to  death's  door.  When  the  train  had  finaUy  stopped,  and  the  engineer 
had  become  aware  of  onr  escape  from  imminent  danger,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  grim 
amfle:  'Don't  be  skar't!  It 'saiZ  right;  if 'taint,  we'll  *maib«  it  right  in  the  momin!' 
It  was  a '  little  curious'  that  onr  fHend,  who  had  enlarged  upon  the  equal  safety  of  a 
baggage-car,  should  have  been  the  very  first  to  leave  it,  on  this  occasion.  It  struck  us  at 
the  time  as  a  little  inconsistent,  we  remember.  Why  should  he  hasten  firom  so  safe  a 
place  f  .  .  .  Until  the  other  morning,  a  fine  day  in  haay  October,  we  had  not  been  in- 
the  beautiful '  City  of  Elms'  for  some  sixteen  years.  And  verily,  in  the  mode  of  transit 
thither,  and  in  the  place  itself,  there  is  much  of  important  change.  One  is  whirled 
over  a  good  raH-road  In  convenient  cars,  past  the  numerous  villages  which  skirt  the 
waters  of  Long-Island  Sound,  charming  glimpses  of  which,  sleeping  in  grey  shadow 
or  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  now  lessening  and  now  growing  upon  the  gratified  eye, 
may  be  seen  at  intervals  as  the  traveller  rushes  with  arrowy  if>eed  over  the  resound- 
ing rails.  The  approach  to  New-Haven  is  picturesque ;  with  its  *  East'  and  '  West 
Rocks'  rising  precipitously  firom  the  level  plain  in  which  the  dty  nestles,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  broad  Sound,  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the  distance,  and  dosing  the 
view.  Arrived  at  the  dep6t,  a  dark  subterranean  embouehure  of  the  nul-road,  and- 
emerging  thence  to  '  upper  earth,'  a  former  visitant  is  struck  with  the  fact,  that  he 
has  been  rushing  over  the  bed  of  an  andent  canal,  known  as '  The  Farmington,' 
which  was  buOt,  not  because  there  was,  or  was  likely  eventually  to  be,  any  particular 
use  for  it,  but  because  labor  was  abundant  thereabout,  and  it  was  easy  digging :  it  was 
at  a  tame,  too,  when  Clinton's  '  big  ditch'  had  made  canals  *  the  rage.'  Ascending 
to  day-light,  one  is  struck  with  the  d6p6t  itself;  a  vast  wooden  edifice,  in  a  hybrid, 
style  of  architecture,  embracing  the  '  Ironic,'  the  '  Grotesque,'  the  Elizabethan,  and 
the  Pseudo-Normanic  styles  of  architecture — particularly  the  first-named.  But  a» 
you  walk  up  to  the  great  Elm-Square,  what  exquisite  beauty  ddights  the  eye !  The 
dead  leaves  strew  the  broad,  silent  walks ;  the  westering  sun-light  lies  in  long  lines 
across  the  verdant  park ;  the  classic  edifices  interrupt  the  brightness  only  to  hdghten 
the  eSoci  \  and  above,  glooming  stately  through  the  trees  that  terminate  the  upper 
slope,  stretches  Kew-Haven's '  credwnin'  glory,' '  Old  Tale  !'  Ah,  boys  I  how  many 
of  yon  who  wOl  look  upon  these  lines,  will  remember  other  days,  recalled  by  these 
two  simple  words,  *  Old  Talk  !'  But  that 's  your  business.  *  Suffice  to  say,'  that 
in  company  with  a  congenial  Mend,  we  perambulated,  in  the  smoky  light  and  bland 
air  of  that  October  day,  the  principal  streets  and  squares  of  New-Haven ;  that  we 
walked  pensively  among  the  rustling  leaves ;  that  we  visited  '  Old  Tale,'  and  saw  '  the 
light  of  other  days'  beaming  in  the  countenance  of  our  firiend ;  also  the  *  Teumbuljl 
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G^esy,^  where  we  dwelt,  for  a  time,  (too  pMring  fleet,)  upon  the  gnA  wwki  ef 
that  noble  artist,  which  have  made,  or  wi]l  make,  hk  name  immortal ;  and,  more  liim 
all,.^e  old  Grajta^Yard,  now  the  New^Htnten  Cemetery;  one  of  the  moat  beantUsl 
and  well-kept  encloaaree  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  irinted.    We  wandered  throi^ 
the  *  long-drawn  aialea'  of  that  dty  of  the  dead ;  ornamented  every  where  ^nth  trees 
of  rare  and  varioua  oolora  and  ihadea,  and  flowering  shmbe  and  plants :  aome  gxaTM 
over-arohed  with  taafeefnl  arbon  for  flowers,  reared  by  the  hands  of  aflEectiaii ;  and 
others  heavy  with  the  '  solid  fame'  of  the  ooonpants,  emblem'd  in  massive  mnrsi 
monuments  of  firee-stone  or  marble.    Among  these  latter  were  the  tribntes  to  Wnrr^ 
mr,  the  inventor  of  the  ootton-gin,  and  WassTEa,  the  great  lezioo^grapher.    As  we 
atood  over  his  mouldering  ashes.  Thought  went  back  to  Uie  days  of  boyhood :  we  le- 
membered  Noah  Wbbstxr  and  his  spelling-book ;  aye,  the  very  ameU  thereof^  whea 
new ;  and  when  we  came  away  fhmi  the  qpot,  eomething  was  saying  to  ns :  ^Konas 
may  put  off  the  kw  of  God  :'  '  A  fox  being  closely  pursued,  toc^  shelter  wider  Ae 
-wren  of  a  bramble :'  '  The  old  man  desired  him  to  come  down,  bui  the  young  «aee- 
box  told  him  plainly  he  would  not :  '  WonH  yon  f '  said  the  old  man,'  and  ao  forth.    Bat 
these  things  are '  of  the  past'    In  going  over  the  gronnda,  we  were  ainiok  with 
many  inaeriptiona  and  monuments  of  great  simplicity  and  snrpaasmg  beanty.    Among 
thoae  which  most  impressed  us,  were  two  plsin  granite  sfaaAi,  with  inacriptioDa  ea 
bronxe,  recording  the  deaths  of  two  children :  ^  Alice  Sleepe^  by  the  side  of  her 
little  sister ;  and  ^Her  name  was  Mary.'    As  we  were  passing  from  the  oemelsiy, 
our  attention  was  arrested  and  rivetted  by  a  monument,  in  purest  Italian  marUei,offer 
the  remains  of  a  little  boy.    Upon  an  oblong  block,  with  a  scroll  hanging  ow  iti 
side,  bearing  the  simpie  inscription  ^  Albskt,'  reposed  the  form  of  a  litde  apaniel,  a- 
qnisitely  carved,  his  fore^paws  reating  upon  the  scroll,  and  his  head  turned  s^wnif 
aa  if,  with  a  prolonged  wiul,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  little  play-fdlow ;  beaolifaBj 
emblematio  of  that  ftiithful  affection  which  ^endures  unto  the  end.'    But  we  mvrt 
bid  adieu  for  the  present  to  the  charming  ^  City  of  Elms,'  and  its  nnmenyns  attrae- 
tiona.  .  «  .  Wk  were  promised,  by  a  competent  critic,  a  notice  of  GioaQBH.BoKca% 
new  play  of  *•  The  BeU^haV  for  the  present  number,  but  it  was  too  leng  delayed. 
Mr.  Bonaa,  in  this  well-written  dramatic  effort,  has  won  new  lanreb.    Its  sueeew 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  has  been  triumphant ;  and  it  is  still  being  played  to  fiiD  sad 
enthusiastic  *  houses.'    It  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  our  next    ...  A 
friend  informs  ns  that  he  heard  a  metropolitan  colored  preacher  say  the  other  n^ 
In  desoribhig  a '  good  time  coming^  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world :  *  Yes,  Mes'e 
Loan !  de  time  am  comin'  w'en  de  lion  shall  lie  down  wid  de  plongh-share,  and  <ie 
leopard  wid  de  prunin'-hook,  and  a  littie  child  shall  lead  'em  I'    What  a  pervernen  of 
Scriptore !    .   .  .   *  MS.'  will  flnd  a  note  at  the  publication-ofBce  from  the 


Ws  have  In  type  for  our  January  nmnber,  now  in  an  advanced  slafB  of  progreai,  nottes  of 
Dr.  WAiNwaioHT^a  elegant  UluBtrated  work,  *'Tke  Path- Way  and  ^Hdimg-Plueet  of  mt  Urdf 
our  gifted  countrywoman,  Mra.  Hkwitt%  beantiftil  ^Oem  of  tke  Westtm  Wvrld^  with  esqnMtB 
engrayinga;  Hawthornk*!  <7Vim  Stories  ;*  an  adroirabty  illuatrated  vofiime  by  lHaa  K^attmwm 
entitled  ^Evatinga  at  DmaUttm't  Mmur;^  ^Poems'*  by  /AMCa  NacX,  Gkacs  6KRifw«00»lAe.; 
with  one  or  two  other  works.  We  ahall  be  out  tarlf  with  the  January  mnnber,  and  abaH  be  ^rtte 
wiUlDg  to  have  It  eonaldered  oa  a  preenraor  of  what  we  intend  to  make  the  volume  which  It  heialili. 
OorraapondentB,  literary  and  other,  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  been  going  on  with  two 
bera  of  oar  Magasine  at  the  aame  time,  and  pardon  our  ahorfrdomlngvaeoaidlngly. 
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ANNUAL   DISTRIBUTION 

WILL  TAKB   PLACE   AT 

TRIPLER    HALL, 


ON 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  20. 


Sabicriberi  of  Fiye  Dollan  for  the  pr«MDt  year  will  receive  an  'Engnmag  in  Line  hj 
Burt,  size  SOi  by  16}  inches,  from  MR.  LESLIE'S  Celebrated  Picture  of 

aKhe  page,  slehbeb  and  shamlow, 

■ 

And  a  eet  of  Five  Line  Engra?ingi  in  the  highest  style,  size  H  by  10  inches,  from  pamt- 

ings  by  the  following  eminent  Artists: — 

The  Dream  of  Arcadia,  by  COLE ;  Dover  PlainSj  by  DURAND;  The  Iconoclast^ 
byLEUTZE;   The  New  Scholar,  by  EDMONDS ;  and  the 
Cardplayers,  by  WOODVILLE, 
And  a  Share  in  the  Distribation  of 

1000  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Coiutotinv  of  8Ui|iiary,  Bronse  Stmtaetts,  Scnlptiiret  in  Marble 

and  Medal*  f 

Among  which  will  be  found  the  following  admirable  works : — 

THE  DREAM  OF  ARCADIA,  hy  -  -               COLE. 

THANATOPSIS,           -              -  -  -       DURAND. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  SAYNE,  -  -              LEUTZE. 

DISPUTED  GAME,                     -  •  -       HINCKLY. 

COAST  SCENE,    -              .  -  -               HUNTINGTON 

DON  QUIXOTE  AND  SANCHO  PANZA,  ^  -        GLASS. 

THE  DfiATH  OP  BAYARD,  -  -              NAHL. 

Besides  many  other  Fine  Works  by  Durand,  Huntington,  Leutze,  Church,  Kensett, 
Doughty  and  others,  and  Sixty  Proof  Impresssons  and  Large  Engravings  from  Colonel 
TmmbulPs  Fiotures  of  the  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL  and  the  DEATH  OF 
MONTGOMERY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  are  extremely  desironi  that  all  those  who  intend  to  be- 
come memberi  for  the  present  year,  should  do  so  forthwith.  The  payment  of  the  suIh 
seription  noio  instead  of  waiting  shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  books  will  prevent  the 
great  pressure  at  that  time,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interesti  of  the  members  by  enabling 
the  Committee  to  com.plete  the  Distribution  List  at  an  early  day. 

The  Galleries  [FREE]  are  open  daily  from  8  A.  M.^mtil  10  P.  M.,  at  497  Broadway, 


ELEfiANT    TOILET    REitOSITES, 

FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

The  oopr«eedeot6d  ■qcccm  of  this  diacoyery,  •Uher  ia  preterTiof  the  luur  la  iu  orifioal  ctreaftb  Bml 
bMittty  or  restoring  it  whea  loat,  is  ttoiTertally  kbovD  end  eppreciated;  and  ia  recorded  by  teatimooials 
■oat  numerous  in  themaelTes,  end  certified  by  the  highest  authorities.    It  baa  obtained  the  exclnsire 

fatronage  of  Royalty,  not  ooly  aa  regards  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
'rom  ila  exquisite  purity  and  delicacy  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of  ehildrea,  erea  of  tbemo»t 
tender  age,  and  is  xonstautly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  nursery  of  royalty,  and  by  the  Csailies  i*f 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  Qreat  Britain.  It  ia  alike  auited  for  either  sex,  and  wheUier  employed  to 
embellish  the  tresses  of  female  beauty,  or  to  add  to  the  attractiona  of  manly  grace  and  aspect,  wtli  be 
found  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  toilet  both  of  lailieaand  gentlemen.  Price  3s.  6d.,  English  mooey. 

BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 

ROWLAND'S  KALTDOR, 

An  oriental  balsamic  preparation,  perfectly  free  ft-om  all  mineral  or  metallic  admfxtnra.  It  Is  distin- 
guished for  its  extremely  bland,  purifying  and  soothing  effects  on  the  skin,  while  by  its  action  on  the 
Etm  and  the  minute  secretory  vesaeb,  it  expels  all  impurities  from  the  surface,  allays  every  tendency  to 
flsmmation,  and  thus  effectnaliy  dissipates  all  redness,  tan,  pimples,  spots,  freckles,  discolomtiona,  snd 
other  cuianeous  vbiutions.  The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which 
it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  aoolhing  irritation  and  removing  culaaeoaa  defects, 
render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet. 

Gentlemen,  after  shaving,  will  And  it  allays  all  irritstion  uaA  tendemeea  of  skin,  and  rendera  it  lofi, 
.amooth  and  pleasaoL 

During  the  heat  sod  dust  of  summer,  or  frost  and  bleak  winds  of  winter,  and  incaeos  of  auaburn, 
atings  of  insects,  ohilbiaiDS,  chapped  hands  or  incidental  inflammation,  its  virtues  have  long  andexteo- 
aively  been  acknowledged.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties  have  obtained  its  aeleetiea  by  iha 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britniu,  and  tbe  aeveral  courts  of  Europe,  tc^ether 
with  the  **  elite"  of  the  aristocracy  from  the  sultry  climes  of  India  to  the  (hueen  realms  of  the  Cxar. 
Friee  4s.  Od,  English  money. 

PEARLY  SET  OF  TEETH. 

R01¥LAI¥D'S   ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTRIFICE. 

A  white  powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  reeherehe  ingredienta  of  the  OrienCnl  Herbal, 
of  ineatimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  teeth,  strengthening  the  gums,  nod  in  roBdering 
Ike  breath  sweet  and  pure.  It  extirpates  all  tartaroua  adhesions  to  the  teeth,  and  ensures  a  penrl-lik^ 
whiteness  to  the  ensmeiled  surface.  Its  anti*s«ptic  and  snii  scorbutic  properties  exereiae  a  IKgWy  bene- 
fleial  and  salutary  iufiuence. .  They  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  induce  a  healthy 
action  of  the  gums  and  cause  them  to  assume  the  brightness  and  eolor  indicative  of  perfect  ■oundneaa. 

The  proprietors  of  this  dentrifice  pledge  themselves  thiit  its  eiBeacy  in  preserving  and  embelllsbiog  tbe 
teeth,  ur  surpasses  sny  thing  of  tbe  kind  ever  yet  offered  to  the  public,  end  baa  in  cooaequence  obtained 
its  selection  by  the  Queen,  the  Court  and  the  Royel  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sovermg ns  sad 
nobility  throughout  Europe,  while  the  general  demand  ft>r  it  at  once  announcea  the  lavot  in  which  ii  m 
held.    Price  9a.  9d.  per  box,  English  money. 

Important  Infomiattoii* 

In  oonaequence  of  the  nnmeroua  spurious  and  highly  pernicious  imitations  of**  Rowland's  Haeaaaar  Oil," 
**  Kalydor,'^  and  ^  Odonto,*'  now  in  circulation  ia  the  yniied  States,  A.  ROWLAND  A.  SONS,  of  London, 
beg  to  announce  that  every  article  of  theirt  sent  to  the  United  States  bears  a  souill  label  with  the  names 
of  either  one  of  their  two  hppointed  agents,  as  follows — 

GEORGE  D.  PU  ELPS,  on^  Js^^  Importer  of  Drugs,  Ac,  46  CLIFF-STREET,  N.  Y.,  or  of 

Messrs.  C.  F.  ISRAT  A  CO.,  onlg  Agmu,  BOSTON. 

B7  The  genuine  articles  are  sold  by  mry  respeetable  FerAimer  and  Chemist  throughout  thn  United 
Sutea. 

To  be  had  as  above  a  general  aaaortaent  of 

.Rowland's  Celebrated  Soaps 'and  Extraets»  tIz: 

ROWLAND'S  BROWN  WINDSOR  SOAP. 
s^  '•  VICTORIA  WINDSOR  SOAP. 

'      /  "  VICTORIA  TABLETS. 

ESPRIT  DE  MAKESCHALE. 
MILLEFLEUR, 
••  •*        BERGAMOT,  &c  &c. 

GEORGE  D.  PHELPS,  Importers  of  Drugs,  Chemicals,  dec.,  46  CLIFF-STREET,  NEW-YO^EIK,  is  tfie 
General  WholMale  Agent  for  the  United  States,  and  is  prepared  to  eupply  the  trade  on  the  nost  favor  • 
^le  terms. 

A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS, 

Hattum  GardeOf  I«aadaM« 
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